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PREFACE 


Tms  volume  contains  half  of  the  sermons  preached  in  Ply- 
mouth Church  for  the  past  six  months.  The  subjects  are  va- 
rious ;  designed  to  awaken  moral  feeling,  to  develop  it  into 
h&bits  and  principles,  and  to  cheer  and  encourage  Christians 
in  the  trials  of  a  spiritual  life.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there 
runs  through  the  six  montlis'  preaching  an  open  or  tacit  dealing 
with  that  uncertain  and  doubting  state  of  mind  which  belongs 
so  largely  to  our  day.  This  is  but  giving  to  each  need  its  por- 
tion in  due  sedson.  The  present  attitude  of  the  scientific  mind 
of  the  world  is  not  favorable  to  the  Christian  Church,  nor  to 
revealed  religion,  and  there  are  many  physicists  who  do  not  stop 
even  there.  The  denial  of  the  existence  of  God,  either  overtly 
or  covertly,  and  of  the  soul's  spirituality  and  immortality,  is  no 
longer  occasional  or  rare.  Although  I  have  not  formally  dis- 
cussed the  evidences  of  religion,  I  have  endeavored  to  fortify 
Cliristian  faith  and  courage  in  regard  to  those  great  elements  on 
which  we  have  built  our  lives  and  all  our  hopes. 

HENRT   WARD   BEECHER. 
Brooklth,  N.  Y.,  September,  1869. 
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The  Way  of  Coming  to  Christ. 


2  THE  WAT  OF  OOHmG   TO  OHBIBT. 

Benan  and  others  depict  the  Savionr  as  a  gentle  enthusiast  in  his 
early  life,  but  growing  at  length,  by  force  of  circumstances,  to  be  a 
fanatia  A  very  noble  fanatic  they  make  him  out  to  be ;  yet  a  fana- 
tic. But  words  have  lost  their  meaning  when  Christ  is  called  a  fana- 
tic. He  was  never  so  rich  and  human  as  in  the  culminating  scenes  of 
his  life ;  never  so  loving ;  never  so  full  of  sympathy  for  others,  and 
of  sorrow  for  their  doom.  Witness  his  weeping  over  Jerusalem. 
Witness  the  miracles  of  healing  which  he  performed  during  the  last 
scenes  of  his  life.  If  fanaticism  means  large-heartedness,  self-forget- 
fulness,  pity,  sympathy,  love  in  the  most  exquisite  tenderness,  the 
most  gentle  submission  to  the  inevitable,  the  grandest  patience  under 
trial,  simplicity  and  calmness  under  the  dissolving  pains  of  an  awful 
death,  then  blessed  be  enthusiasm.  But  such  a  sense  as  that  is  revo- 
lutionizing language — ^not  changing  the  verity  of  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh. 

If,  then,  to  use  the  words  that  I  have  quoted,  in  any  other  than 
one  who  is  divine  would  be  the  supremest  egotism,  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  next  words,  *'Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  la- 
den, and  I  will  give  you  rest "  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  that  imperial 
Tf  After  such  words  as  these,  may  not  a  soul  that  is  seeking  its  God 
go  to  Jesus?  Need  any  man  fear  that  he  will  stumble  into  idolatry 
if  he  gives  all  that  the  heart  can  give  to  another  to  this  person  ?  Need 
one  be  afraid  of  going  to  Christ,  and  of  stopping  there  ? 

If  there  be  a  truth  clearer  than  another,  it  is  that  men  can  not  at- 
tain to  safety  or  peace,  to  purity  or  strength,  of  themselves.  Except  by 
the  personal  influence  of  God's  nature  on  ours,  we  can  not  reach  our 
higher  manhood.    "  Without  me,"  God  says,  "  ye  can  do  nothing." 

It  is  equally  true  that  Jesus  Christ  is  just  that  presentation  of  the 
divine  nature  which  men  can  understand ;  which  is  adapted  to  their 
urgent  necessities ;  which  they  can  sympathize  with ;  and  which  thev 
can  seize  and  retain.  Christ  is  put  forth  as  the  supremest  chieftain  to 
man ;  and  men  are  gathered  about  him  as  clans  gather  round  their 
head.  They  are  to  be  fired  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  Just  as  men 
feel  for  their  generals,  for  their  heroes,  an  enthusiasm  which  makes 
hard  things  easy,  which  gives  to  the  soul-feelings  an  impetuous  cur- 
rent, a  zeal,  and  an  enthusiasm,  and  which  enlarges,  ennobles,  and  em- 
powers the  whole  being — so  men  are  to  be  attracted  and  inspired  by 
the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  its  God. 

The  New  Testament  puts  the  evidence  of  the  reality  of  Christ  in 
the  moral  consciousness  of  men.  We  are  to  come  to  Christ ;  we  are 
to  have  this  zeal  of  personal  adhesion  to  him ;  and  this — namely,  the 
experience  of  personal  love — will  be  the  evidence  of  his  existence,  of 
his  power,  and  of  the  reality  of  the  Christian  life.  And  it  will  be  an 
evidence  which  will  supersede  all  others.     This  is  the  moral  philoso- 
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4  THB  WAT  OF  OOMmG   TO  CHBI8T. 

sigh,  and  wish  that  they  might  become  Christians.  And  then  they 
read  one,  two,  three,  four  chapters,  and  wait  and  sec  if  they  feel  any 
better.  They  do  not  know  as  they  do ;  and  so  they  go  back  at  even- 
ing and  read  some  more  Bible,  just  as  if  it  were  medicine  taken  ; 
and  they  watch  to  see  wliat  the  result  is  on  themselves.  There  is 
this  impression,  that  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  power  given 
to  the  letter  such  that,  if  a  man  will  only  take  enough  of  it,'  and  take 
it  long  enough,  it  will  by  and  by,  some  how — ^they  do  not  know  how 
— work  out  in  them  a  power  of  conversion  which  will  bring  them  to 
a  state  in  which  they  shall  see  the  ineffable  Christ,  and  rejoice  in 
him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  word  of  Qod  is  not  without  its 
power  and  influence  in  the  revelation  of  Christ.  If  the  letter  minis- 
ters to  you  the  power  of  rising  above  itself;  if  it  gives  you  under- 
standing and  food  on  whi(;h  you  can  work ;  and  if  you  have  the 
gift  of  imagination  by  which  you  can  construct,  out  of  the  material 
which  the  New  Testament  gives  you,  a  vivid  and  living  Saviour, 
then  the  New  Testament  helps  you.    Otherwise  it  does  not 

We  are  to  love  Christ.  He  is  our  Lover.  We  are  to  fall  in  love 
with  him. 

It  is,  for  State  reasons,  convenient,  often,  that  princes  of  govern- 
ments should  marry  princesses  of  other  governments  without  the 
parties  meeting — or  it  used  to  be  so.  In  lieu  of  a  personal  inter- 
view, each  respectively  had  his  or  her  portrait  painted,  and  sent 
it  to  the  other.  And  who  will  say  that  that  was  not  a  great  deal 
better  than  nothing  ?  If  I  were  the  prince,  and  my  Spanish  intended 
I  could  not  see,  and  I  yet  was  affianced  to  her,  I  would  thank 
the  painter  that  would  give  me  this  faint  semblance.  But,  after  all, 
this  effigy,  what  is  it  but  the  merest  film  of  color,  that  gives  me 
some  conception  of  how  she  looks,  or  how  she  wants  to  have  me 
think  she  looks  ?  It  is  a  help  to  me ;  but  can  I  fall  in  love  with  that  ? 
With  my  imagination  stimulated  by  it,  1  might  form  some  fancy- 
figure,  and  give  to  it  some  artificial  character.  And  then  in  a  day- 
dream I  might  feel  the  pulse  of  love.  But,  after  all,  would  it  be 
any  thing  more  than  the  filmiest  of  feelings  ? 

By  and  by  the  parties  come  together ;  and  then,  if  they  be  noble 
persons,  and  worthy  of  each  other,  oh  !  how  differdit  is  the  intercourse 
of  thought  with  thought,  of  enthusiasm  with  enthusiasm,  of  affection 
with  affection,  from  that  of  the  simple  outward  representation  of  the 
persons  I  How  life  dispossesses  the  mere  shadow  of  life  I  And  when 
you  can  see  the  thing  itself,  how  quickly  you  turn  away  from  the 
mere  representation  of  the  thing  I 

The  New  Testament  is  but  a  mere  book  of  symbol izations.  It 
simply  describes  certain  things  of  Christ  that  happened  thousands  of 
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years  ago,  ont  of  which  we  can  form  some  conception  of  a  being. 
Bat  if  ever  you  are  to  come  to  Christ,  there  most  be  some  way  in 
which  he  shall  become  to  yon  a  living  Christ.  There  must  be  some  way 
in  which  your  heart  consciously  shall  have  vibrations  in  consonance 
with  his  heart.  Although  the  letter  has  its  use^,  and  although  it  is 
blessed  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  bring  men  to  Chiist,  in  its  own  way ; 
yet  the  ordinary  way  in  which  men  seek  to  learn  Christ  by  reading 
the  Bible,  as  it  were  putting  themselves  into  the  Bible,  and  setting 
themselves  over  the  fire  of  devotion,  so  to  speak,  and  simmering, 
with  the  hope  that  at  last  they  will  be  penetrated  with  such  a  flavor 
of  Christ  that  they  will  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  him — ^this 
mechanical  notion,  this  notion  of  the  cuisine^  as  I  might  almost  call 
it,  is  false  and  misleading. 

The  children  of  Christian  parents,  that  have  been  educated  to  a 
reverence  for  the  Bible,  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  this  notion,  and  to 
suppose  that  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  read  the  Bible  enough,  and 
then  to  wait  for  Qod's  sovereignty  to  convert  them.  So  no  one  goes  to 
Christ.  He  not  merely  says,  "  Come  unto  me,"  but  he  tells  you  how 
to  come — "  Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me."  You  are  to 
find  Christ  in  practical  emergencies.  You  are  to  find  Christ  in  a 
course  of  action. 

Do  I  cast  away  the  Bible  ?  No.  But  the  Bible  is  like  a  telescope. 
If  a  man  looks  through  his  telescope,  then  he  sees  worlds  beyond; 
but  if  he  looks  at  his  telescope,  then  he  does  not  see  any  thing  but 
that.  The  Bible  is  a  thing  to  be  looked  through  to  see  that  which  is 
beyond ;  but  most  people  only  look  at  it ;  and  so  they  see  only  the 
dead  letter. 

The  second  mode  of  attempting  to  find  Christ  w^ich  may  be  cri- 
ticised, is  where  men  seek  to  come  to  him  speculatively,  or  by  the 
mere  help  of  the  understanding.  No  man  comes  to  Christ  at  all  with- 
out the  understanding ;  and  there  is  in  all  right  ways  of  preach- 
ing our  invisible  but  living  God,  a  practical  interplay  of  the  intellect. 
Therefore,  what  I  criticise  is  not  coming  by  thought-power,  but 
coming  exclusively  by  thought-power,  and  by  thought-power  in  its 
philosophical  abstractions.  There  are  many  who  seek  to  come  to  Christ 
by  a  theological  analysis  of  his  character.  To  analyze  the  divine 
character  is  very  well  after  you  have  come  into  a  unity  of  moral 
consciousness  with  God.  In  other  words,  to  turn  back  and  analyze 
experience ;  after  you  have  entered  upon  an  intercourse,  then  to  give 
further  food  for  moral  feelbg  by  enlarging  the  bounds  of  probable 
truth — ^this  is  very  wise.  But  it  is  not  the  mode  ot  finding.  It  is 
one  mode  of  cultivating  acquaintance ;  but  it  is  not  the  mode  of 
making  acquaintance.  There  are  very  many  persons  who  have  no 
conception  of  any  Christ,  except  a  Christ  of  systems — ^not  the  Christ 
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of  oar  text.  Men  attempt,  by  controversial  inTestigation,  to  make 
their  impressions  more  vivid ;  to  give  more  accaracy  to  their  ideas ; 
to  limit  and  curtail.  They  are  very  laborious  in  fixing  Christ's  place. 
They  are  exceedingly  conscientious  in  measuring  the  moral  quantity 
of  his  being.  The  question  of  relation  to  the  Father,  and  to  the 
Spirit,  has  in  their  minds  an  utterly  irrelevant  proportion.  They 
examine  all  objection^  with  a  critical  eye.  They  attempt  to  construct 
by  intellectual  processes  the  notion  of  Christ ;  and  then  they  try  to 
feel  as  though  they  were  acquainted  with  him.  This  is  absolutely 
artificial  in  method  and  usually  false  in  result.  Although  they  do 
not  intend  it,  yet,  comprehensively  regarded,  this  theological  mode 
of  constructing  God  is  supremely  conceited.  It  takes  it  for  granted 
that  men  have  the  power  to  put  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude 
upon  the  orb  of  divine  being ;  that  men  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
elements  which  go  to  constitute  a  heavenly  being ;  that,  while  our 
own  being  is  the  type  of  that  which  we  are  to  find  out,  we  have  in 
ourselves  every  thing  which  belongs  to  a  higher  being.  Ko  man  can 
form  a  philosophical  conception  of  God  which  is  perfect,  which  he  can 
round  out  and  present  to  the  world,  and  of  which  he  can  say,  ^  That 
is  God — just  that,  and  no  more." 

To  hear  sects  disputing ;  to  listen  to  their  arguments ;  to  witness 
the  burnings  of  men,  the  rancor  of  their  books,  and  the  burning  of 
their  hearts  toward  each  other,  you  would  be  led  to  suppose  that  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  in  this  world  to  fashion  an  ample  and  satisfy- 
ing conception  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  it  is  the  problem  of  eternity, 
and  not  the  problem  of  earth. 

Who  can  find  out  a  being  by  a  pure  process  of  thought?  You 
can  not  find  out  each  other  so.  No  man  can  come  into  acquaintance 
with  men  in  that  way.  You  must  come  into  the  knowledge  of 
your  fellow-men  sympathetically.  That  is  to  say,  feeling  must  in- 
terpret feeling;  taste  must  interpret  taste;  moral  sentiment  must 
interpret  moral  sentiment ;  intellection  must  interpret  intellection.  Ko 
man  gets  acquainted  with  men  except  by  living  intercourse.  And  is 
it  possible  that  we  should  know  a  higher  being  than  man  by  purely 
speculative  processes  ? 

Suppose  a  man,  in  seeking  the  companionship  of  the  woman  that  is 
to  be  his  life-long  and  trusted  friend,  should  proceed  by  a  purely  in- 
tellectual method.  Being  a  philosopher,  he  sends  to  know  her  exact 
height,  and  her  exact  weight;  and  then,  applying  the  principles  of 
physiology,  he  determines  that  in  that  height  and  in  that  weight  there 
is  so  much  solid  and  so  much  liquid  in  the  construction  of  the  body. 
He  analyzes  all  the  organs — ^the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  the  various  tissues 
and  constituent  parts^and  says  to  himself,  *'  This  charmer  of  my  soul 
is  the  sum  total  of  all  these  organs."   And  then,  that  he  may  be  in- 
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fonned  with  the  spirit  of  hnmanity,  he,  as  a  mental  philosopher, 
analyzes  all  the  faculties  that  go  to  constitute,  psychologically  con- 
sidered, a  human  being,  and  makes  an  inventory  of  them.  Taking 
first  a  physiological,  and  then  a  psychological  inventory  of  all  that 
goes  to  constitute  this  beloved  charmer,  he  puts  them  together,  and 
tries  to  fall  in  love  with  the  result ! 

Did  you  ever  know  one  person  to  fall  ii^  love  with  another 
philosophically?  Is  not  philosophy  the  last  thing  that  has  to  do 
with  it  ?  Do  not  men  fall  in  love  by  the  heart,  if  at  all?  They 
never  fall  in  love  head-first,  but  always  heart-first,  if  the  love  is  good 
for  any  thing. 

Shall  it  be  so  in  respect  to  those  that  are  of  your  own  sphere,  or 
your  own  level ;  of  those  who  are  easily  accessible;  whose  attributes 
you  can  look  down  upon,  as  it  were,  and  interpret  ?  shall  it  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  come  into  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  them 
except  by  the  interplay  of  heart-life  between  you  and  them  ?  and  shall 
we  undertake  to  enter  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  Invisible  and  the 
Infinite  by  a  speculative  conception  which  we  project  against  a  vain 
philosophical  background  ?  Can  any  man  become  acquainted  with  the 
divine  nature  in  that  way  ?  Yet,  how  many  hundreds  of  pulpits  are 
marveling  that  they  are  barren !  They  are  astonished  because  they  have 
defined  Christ,  because  they  have  weighed  him,  because  they  have  mea»* 
ured  him,  because  they  have  fathomed  his  sonship,  because  they  have 
made  known  the  enlightening  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  because 
they  have  marked  the  difierence  between  Arianism  and  Arminianism, 
and  the  difference  between  IJnitarianism  and  Trinitarianism,  because 
they  have  explained  all  the  points  of  Calvinism — ^because  they  have 
done  all  these  things,  and  more,  and  yet  people  do  not  become  Chris- 
tians I  And  then,  they  think  it  is  because  of  the  hardness  of  men's 
hearts ;  that  it  is  because  men  are  depraved. 

Ko  person  will  come  to  Christ  who  does  not  find  some  way  of 
coming  by  taking  his  yoke.  It  is  not  by  taking  a  speculative  mea- 
sure of  the  divine  nature  that  men  are  to  come.  There  is  a  yoke  to 
be  taken. 

Then  there  are  those  who  seek  Christ  by  a  sentimental  and  humani- 
tarian method.  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  describe  them.  It  is 
scarcely  ever  wise  for  one  to  attempt  to  describe  that  which  he  holds 
in  contempt ;  and  I  certainly  hold  in  great  contempt  the  sentimental 
followers  of  Christ — ^these  men  that  pat  Jehovah  on  the  back,  and 
patronize  Christ,  and  think  he  was  a  good  man — an  excellent  man — 
considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
tit  under  their  ministry !  He  had  faults ;  all  have  faults ;  but  still  he 
was  the  elder  brother  of  the  race !  A  large  being  was  his,  and  he  was 
a  very  cultivated  man,  considering  that  he  had  not  the  advantages  o£ 
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modern  refinement  and  scientific  investigation  I  Most  humane  was 
ho;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  right,  he  is  to  be  our  pattern!  To  be  a 
Christian  means  not  to  believe  in  Christ  mainly,  thej  think.  One 
distinguished  clergymai\  in  New-York  has  even  declared,  in  print, 
that  one  of  the  best  Christians  he  ever  knew  was  a  person  who  said 
he  was  conscientiously  obliged  to  decline  believing  in  Christ.  I  can 
not  restrain  my  contempt  for  this  kind  of  trifling.  This  sentimental 
notion  of  making  Christ  a  nothing^  in  order  that  he  may  come  nearer 
to  you,  and  be  more  like  you,  is  the  annihilation  of  every  thing  that 
touches  the  human  soul  with  enthusiasm. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  this  sentimental  humanitarianism  of  Christ 
that  will  fire  zeal  ?     I  might  like  to  know  such  a  peraon ;   but  I 
would  not  put  myself  out  of  the  way  to  know  such  a  one.    I  might 
feel  that  if  the  world  were  filled  with  people  that  were  like  such  a 
one,  it  would  be  a  much  better  world.    But  that  which  I  need  in  the 
great  battle  of  life  is  a  power  with  God.    Of  men  I  have  enough ; 
and  of  human  heroes  enough  ;  but  they  can  not  help  me.    They  have 
their  own  load  to  carry.    They  have  their  own  burden,  and  their 
own  sin.    I  need  a  divine  fire.    I  carry  a  pride  that  will  not  submit 
to  a  man ;  and  I  need  something  higher  than  myself  in  my  conflict 
with  pride — with  passions  burning  to  the  lowest  hell.    Shall  human 
tears  assuage  the  flame,  or  extinguish  the  burning  coals  ?    Are  thero 
not  men  here  who,  being  weakened,  oppressed,  and  goaded  by  the 
various  influences  of  life,  have  felt  that  they  carried  hell  with  them, 
and  that  their  faculties  might  almost  be  demonized,   and  called 
fiends  ?    And  amidst  the  conflicts  of  men  in  the  world,  is  it  enough 
for  us  that  there  is  a  mild  and  gentle  creature  somewhere  far  away 
that  looks  with  sympathy  and  compassion  upon  us  ?    I  need  some 
one  that  can  touch  mc  to  the  bottom  of  my  soul.    I  need  some  one 
that  shall  speak  to  me  out  of  eternity.    I  need  some  one  that  has 
infinity  of  power,  and  with  whom  I  am  in  sympathy. 

The  poetic  and  mystic  conceptions  of  coming  to  Christ  lie  open  to 
precisely  the  same  line  of  reasoning.  There  are  very  many  wlio  have 
a  vague  aspiration. '  They  long  for  Christ  as  they  long  for  pictures ; 
as  they  long  for  beautiful  scenery.  They  think  that  the  true  concep- 
tion of  Christ  is  eminently  poetic ;  and  their  heart  loves  to  have 
day-d reams  in  this  matter.  In  a  Christian  experience,  when  the 
other  grounds  and  the  other  elements  of  it  are  established,  then  the 
poetic  instinct  becomes  an  enriching  element  not  only,  but  a  very 
helpful  element ;  but  alone  it  has  in  it  nothing  that  can  touch  the 
soul's  deeper  faculties. 

At  last, hear  the  Saviour  himself  declare,  "He  that  hath  my  com- 
mandments, and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me."  Hear  him 
say,  *'  If  any  man  will  do  my  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
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which  I  teach."  Hear  him  say,  ^^  Come  unto  me,  take  my  yoke ; 
learn  of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."  What  is  the  mode 
then,  of  coming  to  the  Saviour  ?  How  are  we  to  come  to  Christ  ?  I 
reply  that  we  are  to  come  to  him  through  a  series  of  moral  practical 
endeavors  to  live  the  life  which  he  has  prescribed  for  us. 

For  example,  let  a  man  begin  to  love  God — for  there  is  a  point 
which  is  common  to  every  one.  There  is  not  a  man  living  that  be- 
lieves in  a  personal  God  who  does  not  admit  that  we  ought  to  love 
God ;  and  I  suppose  there  is  no  honest  and  intelligent  man  who  would 
not  admit  that  he  does  not  love  God  as  he  ought.  If  one,  then, 
desires  to  come  to  Christ,  let  him,  in  the  first  place,  begin  to  love 
God.  And  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  first  endeavor  ?  It  will  be 
vacuity;  it  will  be  emptiness.  Let  a  man  lifl  his  thoughts  up,  and 
attempt  to  love,  if  he  wants  to  know  how  empty  he  is.  A  man  has 
flattered  himself  that  he  is  a  moral  man,  a  very  good  man,  an  excel- 
lent man ;  but  now  let  the  command  of  God  come  to  him,  '^  Love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength." 
Now,  let  a  man,  on  Sunday  and  on  week-days,  at  morning  and  at 
evening,  honestly,  and  in  godly  sincerity,  attempt  to  love  God,  and 
see  how  utterly  empty  he  is  of  that  disposition.  How  void  the  expe- 
rience will  be !  You  think  you  could  do  it ;  but  try  to  do  it. 
You  think  that  you  could  do  it,  and  that  you  do  do  it  sometimes ; 
but  now  let  your  heart  ascend.  Put  it  upon  that  one  experience. 
Grasp  in  your  thought  some  such  conception  of  God  as  that  your 
heart  rises  up  toward  him  in  a  glow  of  triumphant  affection.  Enable 
yourself  to  say,  if  you  can,  "O  God,  thou  knowest  that  I  love 
thee  I"  And  the  result  of  that  first  struggle  will  be  that  you  will 
be  convinced  that  the  love  of  God  is  not  in  you.  You  will  be  con- 
vinced that  your  soul  has  been  trained  in  the  other  direction.  While  it 
may  have  the  dormant  elements  out  of  which  this  love  may  spring,  you 
will  be  convinced  by  your  past  life,  by  the  whole  course  and  career  of 
your  past  experience,  that  you  have  been  void  and  empty  of  the  love  of 
God.  Kow,  let  a  man  that  is  in  earnest  say,  *'  Yet  this  is  my  duty, 
and  to  this  I  will  attain ;"  let  him  in  an  agony,  if  need  be,  of  desire, 
in  a  purpose  that  will  not  be  turned  aside,  say, ''  I  t/^i^  break  through, 
and  I  v)Ul  love  my  God ;"  let  him  go  to  Christ  and  say,  "  I  take  this 
yoke  " — ^for  it  is  a  yoke ;  "  I  take  this  burden  " — for  it  is  a  burden ; 
^  I  am  weak  and  pulseless ;  my  thoughts  are  wandering  ;  but  I  have 
come  to  prove  thee.  Lord  Jesus — if  there  be  a  Lord  Jesus.  Thou 
hast  said,  ^  Take  my  yoke ;'  and  here  it  is.  I  take  the  yoke  of  a 
loving  God ;  and  that  I  may  find  rest  in  my  soul,  reveal  thyself 
to  me." 

That  is  one  step  in  coming  toward  God,  and  toward  the  loving 
Christb    Begin  to  love  men  benevolently.    If  we  love  those  that  love 
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us,  what  tbank  have  we  ?  Even  the  heathen  do  that  Begin  to  lore 
men  that  are  not  lovable.  Begin  to  love  men  that  are  outside  of 
your  family  relationships,  outside  of  your  business  affinities,  and  out- 
side of  your  race  affinities.  Begin  to  look  upon  mankind  as  one 
brotherhood ;  and  have  in  yourself  the  evidence  and  outflow  of  that 
benevolence  which  takes  in  universal  being.  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
are  to  do  this  in  your  leisure  and  sentimental  hours :  I  mean  that  you 
are  to  go  forth  to-morrow  morning,  and  manifest  this  benevolence  in 
your  daily  affairs.  Let  the  physician  in  the  scenes  in  which  he  must 
mingle  carry  with  him  warm  and  strong  the  affluence  of  that  bene- 
ficence which  Christ  carried.  Let  the  rivalries  of  business  not 
check  this.  Go  forth  to  your  store,  to  your  pursuits,  to  your  station, 
whatever  it  is.  Go  wherever  you  please ;  among  the  ignorant,  the 
poor  and  the  lowly,  or  among  the  high,  and  the  strong,  and  the  law- 
less ;  go  among  men  that  are  mean,  that  are  wicked,  that  are  bad 
men ;  go  among  all  men ;  and  still  have  this  witness  in  yourself,  ^*  I 
carry,  as  God  does,  a  heart  that  shines  out  toward  them :  I  am  like 
the  sun  that  shines  on  the  reptile  and  the  gazelle ;  upon  the  deadly- 
nightshade  and  the  violet.  I  am  like  God,  in  that  I  carry  the  spirit 
of  love  to  every  human  being."  Begin  to  carry  that  spirit.  How  much 
have  you  of  it  ?  How  much  is  it  subject  to  your  volition  ?  How 
far  have  you  gone  on  in  that  way  ?  Prove  yourself  You  can  not 
take  the  first  step.  If  you  attempt  to  take  it,  you  will  come  back 
with  this  testimony,  that  he  who  candes  that  spirit  must  constrain 
the  tendencies  of  his  nature.  All  the  flood  of  feeling  goes  the  other 
way.  "We  love  ourselves  first.  Then  we  love  distributively  those  that 
are  ours  by  connection  and  kinship.  But  the  feeling  grows  fainter  and 
Giinter  as  we  go  on ;  and  in  respect  to  the  great  world,  men  live 
Bubstantially  as  animals,  with  various  envyings,  and  jealousies,  and 
rivalries,  and  contentions,  and  uncharitable  thoughts,  and  rejoicings 
in  evil  instead  of  good,  and  all  manner  of  scandals  and  caustic  re- 
marks.   Men  do  not  love  men. 

Now,  straighten  yourself  up,  my  brother  that  wants  to  know 
the  way  to  Christ.  Begin  by  loving  God.  And  then  step  out  to- 
morrow and  begin  to  love  your  fellow-men.  Ah  I  you  will  find  Jesus 
in  the  wilderness.  I  will  not  hold  up  before  you  any  incomprehensi- 
ble doctrine ;  but  I  urge  upon  you  the  truth  that  all  men  are  to  love 
each  other,  which  you  understand  as  well  as  I  do.  I  declare  that  all 
men  are  to  be  to  you  dear,  and  that  it  is  to  be  your  disposition  to  do 
them  good ;  to  help  them ;  to  bear  with  them ;  to  weep  with  them,  ra- 
ther than  to  make  them  weep ;  to  sufler  for  them,  rather  than  to  make 
them  sufler ;  to  make  them  rich,  rather  than  to  increase  your  own 
riches  at  their  expense.  No  man  can  try  to  awaken  in  himself  this 
disposition  but  he  will  soon  find  that  Christ's  burden  and  yoke  is  on 
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him,  and  that  it  is  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne,  and  a  yoke  mof 
galling  to  the  neck  of  onregenerated  selfishness.  Now  say,  in  th# 
silence  of  the  night,  or  in  the  silence  of  your  own  thought,  '*  Lord 
Jesus,  thou  hast  promised  that,  if  I  would  take  this  yoke,  it  would  bt 
easy,  and  if  I  would  take  this  burden,  it  would  be  light.  Thou  hast 
called  me  to  bear  the  burden  and  to  wear  the  yoke.  Let  me  have 
the  joy  and  the  peace." 

Go  to  Christ  so.  Try  this.  Begin  in  earnest  Begin  to  put  your 
whole  life-force  into  the  new  ambitions  that  will  arise  from  this  mode 
of  loving  God  and  man.  Change  the  current  of  your  life.  Now, 
though  you  believe  in  morality,  and  in  spirituality,  they  are  alterna- 
tives. Tliey  are  intermittent  The  force  of  your  life  now  really  flows 
out  for  the  world  that  now  is,  and  for  the  things  of  the  world.  But 
begin  to  live  above  this  present  world.  Begin  to  lift  your  thoughts 
up  so  that  the  unseen  shall  become  more  vivid  to  you  than  the  seen, 
and  the  spiritual  more  than  the  sensuous.  Let  there  be  a  new  ambi- 
tion, a  new  aim,  a  new  heart-lova  Give  a  new  direction  to  your 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Attempt  so  to  live  a  little  while,  and  you  will 
find  that  there  is  a  yoke  there,  that  there  is  a  burden  there,  the  one 
and  the  other.  Go  with  that  burden  and  that  yoke,  and  say,  ^'Lord 
Jesus,  in  the  way  of  thine  appointing  I  have  attempted  to  walk." 
My  dear  brethren,  Christ  never  commanded  you  to  do  any  thing, 
that  he  did  not  stand  in  the  path  to  help  you  to  do  it  If  you 
want  to  love  God,  Jesus  Christ  stands  close  by,  and  says,  '^  If  you 
will  take  that  yoke  upon  you,  you  shall  learn  of  me;  and  I  will 
give  you  rest  Come  unto  me.  Come  so."  If  you  attempt  to  love 
your  fellow-men  with  a  disinterested  benevolence,  Christ  says,  '*  Are 
you  coming  to  me?  Will  you  take  this  yoke  and  this  burden? 
Then  you  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls."  Are  you  willing  to  take 
this  yoke,  and  live  above  the  world  while  you  are  in  it  ?  Jesus  Christ 
is  standing  and  saying,  ''I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you.  Not  as  unto 
the  world  will  I  manifest  myself  unto  you."  And  he  will  keep  his 
word. 

Go  further.  Do  not  shrink  back,  when  you  find,  in  the  providence  of 
God,  that  cares,  and  fears,  and  troubles  are  upon  you ;  when  you  find 
yourself  environed  by  those  daily  struggles  which  are  incident  to  your 
social  organization.  Mother,  whose  household  is  heavier  than  you 
can  bear,  wh«se  children  are  a  burden  that  you  can  not  carry,  some- 
times you  seek  relief  by  running  to  earthly  friends,  and  sometimes  you 
sleep  off  your  trouble.  There  is  many  a  sore  heart — sore  in  the  har- 
ness of  daily  life.  In  sickness,  in  nervous  weakness,  in  despondency 
and  discouragement,  you  are  trying  to  live  faithful  to  your  husband, 
faithful  to  your  children,  faithful  to  your  name  and  to  yourself.  And 
yet  it  seems  to  you  every  day  as  though  the  spirit  of  life  would  bo 
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crashed  out  of  you.  You  want  to  do  right;  but  you  can  say,  "The 
cloud  is  evermore  over  me,  and  life  is  a  burden ;  and  if  it  were  not  for 
my  children,  I  would  not  care  to  live.''  How  many  there  are — oh ! 
sad  commentary  on  life  I — who  say, "  If  it  were  not  for  one  and  anoth- 
er, I  would  be  willing  to  die."  And  right  in  the  midst  of  life,  in  the 
midst  of  youth,  and  in  the  plentitude  of  years,  how  many  there  are 
whose  fears,  and  cares,  and  sorrows,  and  rasping  experiences,  are  such 
that  they  would  die  if  they  could ! 

Are  you  willing  to  take  those  cares  and  those  fears  which  Gk)d 
has  put  upon  you  as  a  yoke  and  as  a  burden,  and  to  stand  in  them, 
and  go  to  Christ  and  say,  "Lord  Jesus,  I  accept  all  these.  Thou 
hast  said, '  Come  to  me  through  cares  and  through  burdens,'  and  I 
have  come;  and  I  shall  die  if  there  is  not  some  help  sent  to  me?** 
Ah  1  the  dark  closet,  how  often  does  it  prove  to  be  the  gate  of  heaven  I 

I  knew  a  man  proud  and  cultured,  the  child  of  religious  associations 
and  parentage,  himself  skeptical  by  theological  mistraining,  who,  go- 
ing out  into  life,  at  last  came  to  the  head  of  an  immense  public  school 
in  Philadelphia.  There  were  some  six  hundred  scholars  in  the  school 
They  tasked  his  authority  and  they  tasked  his  faith  to  the  uttermost. 
One  day — as  he  told  me  afterward — he  came  to  the  climax,  and  felt 
that  that  school  was  mastering  him,  that  there  was  no  more  strength 
in  himself,  and  that  he  should  be  crushed.  He  went  back  to  his  seat, 
and  sat  down,  and  opened  the  lid  of  the  desk  to  hide  his  face,  and, 
shutting  his  eyes,  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  I  shall  die  if  thou  dost  not  help 
me  I"  And,  said  he,  in  relating  the  circumstance  to  me,  "  I  rose  from 
that  place  believing,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  that  there  was  a 
God ;  and  I  threw  my  soul  on  him,  and  he  held  me  up." 

I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  soul  that  went  to  Jesus  with  a 
yoke  or  a  burden,  saying,  "  I  can  not  bear  it :  Jesus,  succor  me  I"  that 
Christ  did  not  reveal  himself  to  that  souL  And  oh  I  how  blessed  is  a 
yoke  or  a  burden,  how  blessed  is  a  care  or  a  sorrow,  that  di-aws  a 
person  away  from  himself,  and  into  the  arms  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Oh  I  how  base  is  that  wealth  that  forfeits  heaven.  Oh !  how 
poor  is  that  love  that  cheats  us  of  God's  love.  Oh  I  how  unmanly  is 
that  ease  which  takes  away  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of 
God.  Oh !  how  blessed  are  ^hose  tears  that  shall  be  wiped  away  from 
every  eye  by  and  by.  Oh  I  how  sweet  are  those  cares  which  teach 
us  to  lean  our  head  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Beloved.  Oh !  how  joy- 
ful are  those  sorrows  which  bring  us  to  Him  that  is  the  Comforter  of 
those  that  mourn  upon  earth. 

Let  the  same  line  of  thought  be  applied  to  men  who  are  beset  with 
their  own  passions,  and  who  are  under  temptation.  I  know  men  thai 
have  fallen  into  the  snare  of  strong  drink.  They  see  the  better  way ; 
they  hate  the  wrong ;  they  suffer  the  torments  of  the  damned,  in  their 
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Imninoas  intervals ;  and  they  lon£p  to  break  their  habits.  I  have 
known  men  that  had  been  caught  with  salacious  desires,  and  had  gone 
into  the  house  of  the  strange  woman,  which  is  the  house  of  death ;  and 
their  passions,  set  on  fire  of  hell,  could  not  be  quenched  by  them- 
selves. Still  reforming,  and  still  failing ;  still  promising  themselves, 
and  still  untrue  to  their  own  promises,  the  doubtful  battle  has  been 
fought  until  their  heart  has  become  black  within  them ;  and  they  have 
said,  '^I  am  bound!  I  am  bound!  I  would  to  God  that  I  was  free 
from  these  passions.^'  There  are  men  who  have  been  caught  with 
avarice.  There  are  men  who  have  been  caught  in  the  thieFs  snare, 
and  in  the  liar's  snare,  and  in  the  trail  of  ungodly  men.  There  are 
men  whose  passions  and  appetites  are  making  terrible  war  upon 
them.  And  the  truth  at  times  flashes  on  them,  and  the  feeling  comes 
over  them,  ^'  Unless  I  am  released  from  these  terrific  passions,  they 
will  carry  me  down  to  the  chambers  of  death."    And  so  they  wilL 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  man,  ordinarily  ispeaking,  who  is  originally 
endowed  with  very  strong  passions,  and  who  has  given  loose  to 
them,  can  be  plucked  out  from  the  thrall,  the  hell,  of  these  passions, 
except  by  the  Hand  that  holds  the  very  universe  itself.  But  if  a  man,  in 
the  midst  of  these  passions,  instead  of  seeking  his  own  strength,  will 
say,  ^  Lord  Jesus,  thou  hast  said,  ^  Come  unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest'  I  am  both  burdened  and 
crushed  with  my  own  sins,  with  my  own  wickedness,  with  my  own 
meanness,  and  am  bowed  down  and  helpless.  Thou  hast  said  that  if 
I  would  come  and  take  thy  yoke  and  learn  of  thee,  I  should  find  rest  to 
my  soul.  I  coma  Yet  I  need  help  to  take  the  yoke,  and  to  get  the 
burden  on — ^the  burden  of  purity,  and  the  yoke  of  regularity  and 
righteousness  " — if  any  soul  goes  thus  to  God,  do  you  think  he  will 
not  reveal  himself  ? 

There  came  to  me,  last  week,  one  whose  bad  ways  I  had  known,  and 
whom  I  had  avoided,  supposing  that  he  was  but  a  sponge^;  but  having 
since  January  last  maintained  a  better  course,  he  came  to  me,  and  to 
my  surprise  spoke  of  his  past  life,  of  his  degradation,  and  of  his  new 
purpose,  and  said,  '^  The  kindness  that  some  friends  have  shown  mo 
has  been  very  comforting  and  very  encouraging."  4 1  sat  there,  and 
my  heart  trembled  like  jelly.  I  rebuked  myself  that  I  ever  had  any 
other  thought  than  that  he  might  be  rescued.  And  as  he  went  on, 
my  heart  went  out  toward  him.  And  I  said  to  myself.  What  would 
I  not  give  if  I  could  save  this  man  ?  I,  a  selfish  man,  I,  a  proud 
man,  I,  a  worldly  man,  I,  burdened  like  himself — I,  rising  above  my 
lower  nature,  felt  my  better  nature  asserting  itself.  And  I  longed 
to  take  him  up  in  my  arms,  and  out  of  the  entanglements  and  temp- 
tations which  beset  him,  and  make  a  man  of  him.  And  do  you 
suppose  that  I  could  feel  this,  and  Christ  feel  nothing  when  one 
comes  to  him,  saying,  *'  Lord  Jesus,  have  marcy  on  me  I" 
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Do  yoa  remember,  when  from  the  gat«a  of  hell  and  damnation 
there  came  up  one  of  those  poor  wretched  creatures  tliat  all  the  world 
agree  to  tread  under  foot,  and  Btood  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  wiping  his 
feet  with  the  hair  of  her  head,  bow  she  was  more  to  him  than  all  that 
guest-chamber  ?  The  woi-ds  that  he  spoke  of  comfort  and  of  love 
to  her  are  words  that  will  go  on  sounding  down  through  the  agea 
of  time,  saying  to  every  poor  soul  that  wants  to  escape  from  its  ene- 
mies, from  the  thrall  of  its  passions,  "  Go  to  Jesus.  There  is  heart 
there.  There  is  a  loving  Saviour  there.  Do  not  give  up.  Do  not  go 
back.  Never  trust  alone  what  other  men  can  do,nor  what  you  can  do. 
Take  the  yoke.  Take  the  burden.  Put  Christ  to  proof.  Bring  him 
to  judgment."  And  in  the  last  day,  if  Christ  ever  forsakes  a  man  that 
wants  to  be  saved,  and  that  puts  himself  before  him,  then  rise  up  in 
that  day  of  judgment,  and  say,  "  I  did  come  to  thee,  and  thou  didst 
cast  me  out  I"  The  heavens  will  collapse,  and  the  universe  will  dia- 
aolve ;  but  there  shall  be  no  such  thing  aa  that.  No  man  ever  came 
to  him  and  was  cast  out. 

But  these  are  enough  instances  to  illustrate  the  distinction  I  make. 
Ton  can  not  come  to  Christ  speculatively  ;  you  can  not  come  to  hiDi 
historically;  but  come  to  Christ  in  the  actual  practice  of  Christian 
feeling ;  in  the  actual  struggle  toward  a  Christian  life.  Propound  to 
yourself  a  Christian  character.  Mark  out  for  yourself  Christian  du- 
ties. Determine  in  your  mind  what  things  are  right  and  what  things 
are  wrong  in  life ;  and  at  every  step  of  hinderance  and  burden,  at 
every  step  of  temptation  and  thw.irting,  at  every  point  of  battle,  call 
upon  Christ.  Look  to  him  and  trust  in  him.  There  will  be  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  in  that  attempt  to  follow  Christ,  and  no  man  will 
fail  who  makes  it. 

If  these  things  bo  so,  then,  j?rs(,  wo  see  the  miserable  sentimental- 
ism  of  the  school  of  modern  Chris  I- critics — the  Delia  Cruscans  of  reli- 
gion. I  like  liberality,  but  I  do  not  like  weakness.  I  like  to  see  men 
^ee  to  think  ;  but  when  men  are  free  to  think,  I  want  them  to  think  to 
some  pni-pose.  In  one  respect  I  am  a  liberal  Christian,  but  in  an- 
other respect  I  am  not  a  liberal  Christian.  I  believe  in  a  God  that 
has  power;  and  I  never  could  have  any  affinity  with  any  system  that 
bad  not  power  to  awaken  men's  fears,  and  quicken  men's  con- 
sciences, and  that,  when  they  were  awakened,  had  no  power  and 
no  substance  by  which  to  take  hold  of  them.  I  long  for  &  theology, 
and  I  love  a  gospel,  that  has  in  it  power  to  shake  men  ;  that  has  in  it 
thunder,  as  well  as  rain  and  dew.  Those  Delia  Cruscan  teachers 
that  are  all  pulp,  are  like  thin  fogs  hanging  over  shallow  oceans. 
The  old  rugged  doctrines  of  the  schools  may  be  too  sharp  here  or 
there,  and  they  may  have  wrecked  many  a  Gcnsitivc  naLnre ;  but, 
alter  all,  those  old  rugged  doctrines  have  in  them  power  both  for  con- 
demnation and  for  lifting  up  and  consolation. 
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What  we  want,  then,  is  this  power.  We  want  to  stop  men  ;  for 
the  whole  world  is  rushing  blindly  onward.  Wickedness  everywhere 
is  trinmphant.  We  need  power  in  the  GospeL  We  need  a  Christ 
that  has  power — a  living  Christ — a  Christ  revealed  for  the  salvation 
of  men  individually,  and  thus  collectively.  "  Christ — the  Wisdom 
of  6odj  and  the  Power  of  GodJ** 

Secondly^  I  may  remark  upon  the  languid  and  temporizing  ways 
by  which  men  have  been  accustomed  to  seek  religion — that  is,  to  seek 
Christ.  Their  mode  of  doing  it  accounts  for  their  want  of  success. 
There  are  thousands  of  men — and  many  in  my  hearing — who  suppose 
that  they  have  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  rather  seeking  religion 
for  a  good  while. 

Suppose  a  general,  in  giving  an  account  to  the  government  of  a 
battle  that  he  had  fought,  should  say  that  he  had  an  army  of  two 
thousand  men  over  against  his  adversary ;  that  on  the  whole  he  had 
rather  been  skirmishing  with  him ;  that  he  had  done  some  things ; 
that  he  had  fired  off  a  number  of  guns,  hoping  that  by  and  by  some- 
thing would  occur.  Is  that  the  way  battles  are  fought  ?  And  yet, 
is  not  that  the  Vay  the  grand  battle  of  the  human  soul  is  being  fought  ? 
Can  you  conceive  of  the  battle  of  a  soul,  in  its  selfishness  and  pride  and 
worldliness,  panting  like  the  lion  of  Milton  to  get  free  ?  And  can  a 
soul  break  away  from  its  thraldom  in  the  indolent  and  languid  way 
which  most  persons  bring  to  the  consideration  ?  It  bears  no  propor- 
tion in  its  soul-power  and  earnestness  to  the  efforts  which  are  made 
for  lower  and  easier  things.  If  your  soul  was  worth  gaining  the  ear 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  much  as  you  consider  your  earthly  estate 
and  honor  worth  gaining  the  ear  of  the  magistrate,  oh !  how  different 
would  be  the  experience. 

We  find  in  the  Bible  the  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  suffer- 
eth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  that  means  ?  Go  to  Washington,  and  you  will  see.  When  men 
want  any  thing,  see  how  they  go  to  get  it.  The  capital  of  a  republic 
"  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  There  are  fifty 
men  squabbling  for  every  single  office,  every  one  having  armed  him- 
self with  all  possible  influence,  direct  and  collateral ;  with  every  thing 
that  can  come  from  the  head,  every  thing  that  can  come  from  the  heart, 
and every  thing  else  I  See  how  night  and  day  they  plan,  and  com- 
bine, and  labor,  and  wear  out  resistance,  to  get  what  ?  An  ofl'ce — ^the 
liberty  of  exile  to  some  foreign  country.  When  they  mean  imbition, 
when  they  mean  wealth,  when  they  mean  power,  when  they  mean  in- 
fluence, see  how  tney  seek  it.  When  they  mean  the  salvation  of  their 
souls,  they  curl  themselves  up  in  a  sunny  place,  light  their  cigar,  and 
read  the  corner  of  the  newspaper,  or  dispute  with  their  minister  or  their 
neighbor  in  respect  to  some  tenet  or  doctrine.     And  they  get  up  in 
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meetings  and  say  that  they  are  rather  thoughtful  on  the  subject  of  rtr 
ligion,  on  the  whole  I  See  men  that  are  always  dreaming,  floating  in 
their  notions.  They  go  to  one  church.  Well,  they  do  not  like  the 
music  in  that  church,  and  so  they  will  not  stay  there.  Th^y  go  to 
another  church.  On  the  whole,  painted  windows  please  them,  and 
they  stay  there.  At  one  church  the  minister  is  good,  but  the  music 
is  poor ;  and  at  another  church  the  opposite  is  true.  And  so  these 
men,  as  if  they  were  in  Fulton  Market,  go  daintily  about  for  tender- 
loins, for  delicacies,  for  nice  parts,  and  call  that  being  moral,  thought- 
ful, earnest !  Shame  on  you !  Shame  on  manhood,  that  a  man  should 
pretend  that  this  is  having  moral  impulse  or  moral  earnestness! 
Where  a  man  means  religion,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  miss  re- 
ligion. A  man  that  means  manhood  has  a  road  broad  enough  for  a 
fool  to  find  out  at  midnight.  A  man  that  means  regeneration,  re- 
pression of  pride,  mastery  of  selfishness,  overthrow  of  filthy  passions — 
the  wearing  out  of  those  elements  that  come  near  wearing  out  his 
spirituality — do  you  suppose  that  such  a  man  takes  these  dUettante 
methods  of  making  it  appear  that  he  is  seeking  after  Christ  ? 

Do  you  ask  me  the  reason  why  you  have  not  found  thrist  ?  I  tell 
you,  it  is  because  you  do  not  want  to ;  it  is  because  you  do  not  care. 
What  would  you  think  if  some  royal  woman,  cultured,  and  full  of 
sensibility,  should  be  sitting  at  her  window ;  and  some  perfumed  fop, 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  and  seeing  her,  should  say  to 
her, "  Come  down  here  :  let  me  court  you."  What  would  you  think  of 
tjuch  an  address  as  that  ?  But  it  is  the  very  address  that  you  bring  to 
the  Lord  of  glory.  Dainty,  finical,  critical,  you  do  have  an  occa- 
sional moment  in  which  you  say,  "  Lord  Jesus,  if  you  will  help  me,  I 
will  be  thine,"  patronizing  him,  and  on  the  whole,  flattering  him. 
This  you  call  seeking  religion !  Oh !  the  conceit  of  wickedness. 
Oh  !  the  miserable  folly  of  conceit.  Oh  !  the  self-deluding  methods 
that  men  are  pursuing,  and  baptizing  with  the  name  of  religious 
thoughtfulness  and  religious  exertion.  A  man  who  is  crushed,  a  soul 
that  is  humbled,  a  man  who  feels  that  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death, 
a  man  who  has  in  himself  a  witness  that  he  is  dead  in  trans<]:re8sion 
and  sin,  and  calls  out  for  help,  and  feels  that  there  is  no  help  but  in 
God,  oh !  how  different  is  he.  Oh  !  how  earnest.  Oh  I  how  direct. 
And,  blessed  be  God,  how  successful  I 

Let  me  speak  also  of  the  pity  of  the  Saviour.  Let  me  speak  of  the 
grandeur  of  that  nature  in  him  which  looks  on  the  sin  of  human  life, 
waits  for  this  experience,  watches,  and  is  infinitely  jjjelpful  of  it  in  all 
its  wickednesses  and  dissipations.  When  I  look  at  the  inside  of  human 
life,  I  am  alarmed.  I  think  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to  look  at  human 
nature.  There  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man  to 
think  about.    There  are  some  things  which  it  is  not  safe  to  be  fami- 
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liar  with.  I  have  not  strength  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  human 
nature.  It  would  turn  me  sour.  It  would  turn  me  into  an  un- 
charitable, critical  spirit.     I  could  not  endure  it. 

Happening,  one  day,  into  a  seed-store  where  there  were  a  dozen 
young  crocodiles  in  an  aquarium,  I  came  suddenly  upon  them,  and 
turned  with  loathing  from  the  reptiles.  I  see  men  that  alTcct  me  just 
BO,  many  times.  Have  you  ever  been  into  a  natural  history  collec- 
tion, and  seen  cages  of  snakes,  the  very  odor  of  which  made  you  shud- 
der ?  Every  thing  that  is  in  you  abhors  such  a  spectacle.  And  so  I 
feel  when  I  see  corruption  in  courts ;  when  I  see  con*uption  in  lazar- 
houses ;  when  I  see  the  corruption  of  thieves  in  New- York  ;  when  I  see 
the  corruption  of  public  men.  Then,  latent  thunder  rolls  along  the 
hills  of  my  horizon.  I  have  often  and  often  said  that  the  world  is 
fortunate  that  I  am  not  God.  I  have  no  such  conception  of  the  majesty 
and  beauty  of  God  as  when  I  think  that  there  is  nothing  that  escapes 
his  eye,  and  that  he  reads  every  individual  heart  through  and  through, 
and  knows  it  in  all  its  filthiDess,  in  all  its  depths,  in  its  unimagin- 
able extent  and  scope — I  had  almost  said,  gloomy  grandeur—of  wick- 
edness ;  as  when  I  think  that  God  waits  for  such  wickedness,  and 
thinks  for  it,  as  a  mother  thinks  for  a  sick  child,  carrying  it  in  his  arms ; 
as  when  I  think  that  he  will  heal  it,  giving  himself  a  sacrifice  for 
it,  suffering  patiently,  as  a  type  and  specimen  of  that  suffering  which 
he  carries  eternally,  being  not  only  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,  but  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  that  he  may  restore 
••uch  wickedness  to  purity,  and  bring  such  lost  ones  back  to  him- 
-nslf.  This  is  the  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  And  I  say. 
With  such  an  overhanging  genius,  with  such  a  presiding  divinity, 
with  such  a  God  and  Saviour,  need  any  man  perish  ?  need  any  man 
doubt  whether  he  can  be  a  victor  in  any  conflict  that  is  necessary  for 
his  soul  ?  There  is  hope  for  all ;  there  is  hope  for  the  poorest, 
for  the  weakest.  It  is  the  hope  that  springs  not  from  the  man's  self, 
but  from  the  help  and  faithfulness  of  his  God. 

I  bring  this  Chiiat  to  you  this  morning — my  Master,  whom  I 
have  proved,  and  who  has  given  me  victories  innumerable;  hopes 
that  light  clear  forward  to  the  grave;  faith  that  reachfes  sheer  across 
the  abyss,  and  illumines  the  city  beyond.  That  Saviour  who  has  ful- 
filled to  me  a  thousand  times  his  promises  in  sickness,  in  poverty  in 
former  days,  in  cares,  in  fears,  in  anxieties,  in  self-condemnations,  in 
aspirations — that  Saviour  of  whom  I  can  say,  "  I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth" — -I  bring  him  to  you. 

How  do  I  know  ?  If  that  organ  sounds,  I  know  that  there  is  some 
man  pressing  the  keys.  If  my  heart  gives  out  sounds,  I  know  that 
there  is  something  playing  on  it.  And  if  there  are  tendencies  and 
experiences  which  do  not  come  from  man's  touch,  or  from  my  voli- 
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tion,  I  know  that  it  is  the  supernal  touch,  and  a  divine  influence 
resting  upon  me. 

That  Saviour  whom  I  know,  to  whom  I  have  committed  my  soul 
in  well-doing,  believing  that  he  will  keep  that  which  I  have  commit- 
ted to  him  in  the  day  of  redemption — that  Saviour  I  bring  to  you. 
There  is  no  need  that  any  of  you  should  perish.  There  is  no  need 
that  any  of  you  should  be  overborne  in  the  struggle  of  life.  There 
is  no  need  that  you  should  be  less  than  a  full  man  in  Christ  Jesus 
You  do  not  need  to  abide  on  that  doubtful,  that  misty  ground  of  in- 
sincerity, that  vague  ground  of  ever-revolving  and  unsatisfying 
skepticism.  There  is  for  you  a  personal  Saviour.  It  is  in  your  pow- 
er, if  you  will,  to  go  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  will  take  the 
yoke,  and  bear  burdens,  it  will  be  in  your  power,  by  and  by,  to  rise 
and  say  among  your  brethren,  *'  I  have  found  the  Saviour.  I  know 
that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  Henceforth  my  life  shall  be  hid  with 
Christ  in  God." 

"Who  shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribula- 
tion, or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
Bword  ?"  "  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  lord." 


PRAYER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

Ws  draw  near  to  thee,  thoa  ascended  Savlonr,  believing  that  thou  art  not  rich  for  thyself 
alone,  bat  that  in  power,  in  goodness,  in  wisdom,  thoa  art  rich  for  all  that  live,  and  that  need 
thee.  Thou  art  not  dwelling  in  a  central  praise  tliat  whirls  aboat  thee,  ministering  to  thine 
angoBt  selfishness.  Thou  art  dwelling  in  praise,  as  a  mother  dwells  among  her  little  children 
that  love  her ;  as  parents  dwell  in  households  where  they  are  revered  and  rejoiced  in.  It  is  love 
that  praises  thee  hi  heaven ;  and  the  ecstas j  of  delight  and  gladness  overflows  in  words  of  prafso 
and  of  love.  Thou  art  not  for  those  that  are  in  heaven  alone.  Far  out  to  the  farthest  boani 
of  creation,  where  life  is  struggling  to  live,  thou  art  felt ;  and  wherever  there  is  sentient  being, 
thou  art,  as  far  as  they  can  receive  thee,  interpreting  thyself  to  them,  and  persuading  them  to 
dwell  in  thee.  AVhcre  thy  name  is  known,  and  where  men  have  risen  into  companion  shli* 
with  thee,  there  art  thou,  speaking  words  strange  and  august  with  divine  love.  There  the  hcaveu 
Bhines  with  promises,  as  our  heavens  with  stars.  There  thou  art  opening  all  the  things  that  we 
do  most  desire,  and  tempting  us  to  come  and  take  them.  Thou  art  most  glorious  in  holinosi ; 
and  that  love  which  we  have  for  things  noble  should  lead  us  to  thcc.  Every  desire  which  we 
have  for  purity,  all  the  admiration  which  we  have  had  in  men— this  finds  in  thee  that  which 
It  most  needs— its  perfectness,  its  ideal  existence.  Thou  art  strength  to  those  that  need, 
and  that  are  weak.  Thou  art  sympathy  to  those  that  are  in  lowliness,  and  seem  shut  off  trom  the 
oomfort  and  the  conaolation  of  a>mpanionBhip.    Thou  art  infinitely  compassionate  to  those  that 
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Itcn  ilaniblsd  and  M1«i.  To  thou  wIioh  caniclencea  luiie  riiim  up  lealntt  Ibtm.  tad  Iutb 
become  as  jiUerfft  mnd  do  tonDtfot  tbom,  1>ond-a]iVfl<  (if  wTon^-dulng,  tliou  art  the  Dollroru,  To 
IbaM  tbat  am  wandeiine,  and  vhoM  fBet  koov  not  the  path :  who  knoirnol  wbero  to  go ;  nbo 
aro  nucltled.  ind  arc  recking  good  bltbcr  and  tbltbET— to  Bacb  loit  anit  wandering  abecp  tbon 
an  the  Shiphcrd.  to  Mck  them  and  to  uie  them.  Oh  I  that  mEnhadnillb  todlau^rnn'hattreaaiite 
afgDOdneu  Is  Id  tbeej  what  resonrca  of  power  ara  tlilnn:  what  woudmtu  belphilncss  tboi 
baat;  how  Ihoo  art  the aU-DUnlng  Ood.  a>  well  a*  the  God  orjadgtDsDl :  how  thoa  art  Ihepitj 
lneOad.a«W(iUa>UieG(idor  tnileilblertghteoaaDesBi  howtboudoettfiach.  aawptlairahnkn 
Iwv  IboD  doit  bear  Dp  in  thine  anna  (he  trcmbllDg  and  the  alnfnl,  aa  well  a*  rarrj  the  Iron 
■eiptre  for  tblae  adversary  t  Wondroui  art  thoa ;  bl«sed  In  thy  jnadco.  In  lb;  pnrlij,  and  in 
tbj  troth.  Thou  art  IhiielF  lbs  pledge  thai  wickvdneaB  bIibII  not  dwell  forever  In  thy  realm 
Borrow,  and  Bigblng.  and  teari,  and  etckneia  ehall  6re  away,  and  tbo  Tanner  thlnga  aball  be  ruood 
no  more,  becaiuc  thon  art  atrang.  undnlie,  and  Jaet— a  Ood  of  rlghleonmeae  and  or  Jndgmont. 
Who  aball  abide  thy  comlngf  and  who  ahall  abide  thine  ndminlatnillDo  (  Tbon  art  n  God  ol 
mercy,  to  heal  the  Binral,  Ui  bind  op  the  woanded,  to  give  life  to  the  dead,  to  do  all  In  aU  Maf 
Ihej  may  become  ihe  sone  of  Qod. 

Are  there  not  In  thj  protcnce  waiting  eonla  that  long  have  looked  toward  the  sun'a  rlilng. 
bDlnpoD  whomyetDOllgfatditwDiI  OSuaoflilghteDaHnceBl  come  loanch  with  beating  In  ilij 
tHama.  Are  there  not  tboee  that  have  wandered  np  and  down,  aaytng,  WbonllldonganTSDvJ  t 
And  unldtt  the  dead  membcre  of  old  thoughts  and  tbeorlea.  have  (bey  nolfbnnd  Uiemselieeno- 
M.  as  men  that  walk  among  bonca  that  are  ecatlered  at  the  tomb'*  month  I 

O  Lord  Jeans  I  IhOD  that  didst  meet  her  In  the  garden  whoconldnot  (brteare  aee  who  tbon 
wert.aad  didet  plead  with  thee  lo  show  her  where  waa  bidden  the  body  of  her  Beloved— tbon  that 
Adat  by  one  word  call  her  lo  life  and  Joy,  call  by  their  names  thoie  chat  are  wandering  nowj 
thou  that  are  hcart-alck  and  boon-wcarj ;  thoee  that  have  not  tieen  deceived  by  Ibn  cmptineaa 
«(  (be  world ;  thcac  that  have  tried  what  could  be  done  by  eympathy.  and  what  hnman  pi^eo 
otrald  do.  and  what  life  In  Its  rnllnees  could  tDlnlater,  and  who  think  of  something  nabler  than 
these,  (hey  acarcely  know  wba( ;  who  yearn  tbr  a  tdgfact  lil^ ;  who  listen  to  all  the  apedooa 
words  lha(  paint  (be  power  of  man  tn  live  above  blmeelf.  and  (o  lake  bold  upon  (he  Dtoraal  ;ad- 
11ea,ai)d  itUI,  chasing  bnbblea,  Und  them  hnratlngln  their  hands. 

Iriird  Jeena,  ihon  art  real;  Ibon  an  living;  thou  art  the  Prince  of  agea.  Ten  thousand,  yea, 
hnndreda  of  thoasanda,  of  such  than  bast  called.  Thonbaat  inatmcted  thidr  hearts  and  Iliads 
them  Ihlne  own.  And  thoti  art  nut  old.  On  thy  hraw  no  wrinkles  come  with  agei.  Tbon  ait 
Ibe  eternally  yonng,  the  etomally  living,  without  varUblencsa  or  shadow  of  laming,  yesterdar, 
tiKlay.  and  (orerer  the  same.  O  thou  that  an  life  1  come  to  those  that  In  our  time  need  that 
ntcne  wblch  thon  hast  gEven  to  those  aforctUne. 

And  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  theremuybesomeamonff  ns  who  hato  known  the  hi di- 
•dntas  of  thy  love,  (bat  shall  be  heard  singing  the  sweet  bjmns  of  Zlon,  Giant  that  there  may 
be  Bume  that  shall  win  others  by  their  volco.  nod  by  tbo  melody  of  their  Christian  love.  Gnnl  that 
Ibert  may  be  (ome  hearts  hnrnlng  with  f^litude.  who  can  not  bat  apeak  of  what  Christ  halb 
dona  Ibr  Ibom.  Grant  that  there  may  be  many  who  shall  be  ted  by  (be  light  of  oor  eiperlcuco 
to  seek  the  Fslher'a  hooae.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  Ihnn  wilt  accept  the  confession  which  ws 
make  of  unrunUthfulnces  to  thycanse,  and  to  thee;  ofthelangnidness  of  oar  love;  ofthola 
■Bncleacy  of  onr  service.  Gnnt  (hatn-e  may  love  thee  more  and  more,  and  more  ami  mor*- 
make  It  plain  to  men  that  we  have  been  with  Jesns,  and  that  them  la  tbe  Anelnted— that  there  li 
the  power  of  God  to  fnrgireala,  and  to  heal  the  sinner. 

Aud  we  beseech  of  thee  that  tbon  wilt  blees  all  those  In  thy  presence  who  come  with  their 
nilons  Interests  this  morning,  niomlne  the  dark-minded ;  cheer  Ihedespooding;  giveconiaga 
10  thoaa  who  are  almoBl  bopeleas;  give  fbrBitcneseto  those  whomonm  over  theirs  Ins.  If  thert 
beaay  who  wash  Ihy  feet  wltb  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  their  head,  fbrglvo  theai. 
Grant  (bat  they  may  go  and  sin  no  more.  Deliver  all  thai  are  In  the  thrall  ofiemplntlon,  Oli* 
all  those  that  are  under  burdens  strength  to  bearthcir  burdens.  Give  to  those  whom  thou  haat 
bleaaed  hi  ihe  midst  of  tnnablneand  flowera  and  dear  delights,  a  bean  to  bear  Joy,  and  honor 
Christ  In  their  gUdnesB.  Grunt  that  ne  may  take  the  law  which  tbon  hast  prescribed  for  oi. 
■halorerit  maybe— wbclber  It  bo  of  labor  or  of  real;  whether  It  be  a  mighty  gotog  forth  In  th« 
day  oC  battle,  or  whether  It  bo  to  stand.  Whatever  may  be  thy  will,  as  interpreted  in  thy  prnvl- 
denes,  may  wo  rejoice  to  clothe  our  performance  wltb  all  wisdom  and  love  for  Christ's  sake.  Hay 
wa  rtraemher,  whatever  we  are  doing,  that  this  world  Is  hut  the  shadow  of  real  life  \  that  th«' 
world  to  come  Is  coming,  and  If  we  had  ears  to  bear,  already  we  could  hear  the  sounds  of  angel 
Awlalrpa  that  are  approaching  us.  Hoy  we  live  as  seeing  Blm  who  Is  Invisible,  and  lu  a  con- 
plant  preparation  for  those  loys  of  hnmnrtallty  which  asanredly  ara  ours.  So  may  wo  lake  the 
allag  away  from  care  and  giief;  and  so  may  we  take  away  the  bortfulness  of  Joy,  that  wo  may 
Un  u  not  abusbg  the  privilege  of  onr  place  and  Ihe  gUls  of  ooi  Ood. 
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And  when  at  last  the  sammonB  for  onr  departure  ihall  come,  maj  it  be  to  ni  as  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  banner  and  as  the  sound  of  the  tnunpet ;  and  ma  j  we  rush  forth— not  be  borne  laa- 
gnldl J ;  and  at  last  willingly,  eagerly  may  we  go  forth  to  meet  our  Lord,  and  be  present  with 
Christ,  which  is  better  than  life. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  of  our  8alyation,foreTer  and  erer.   Amen. 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Wb  beseech  of  thee,  O  God !  grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  the  hearts  and  the  oonscienoet 
to  which  the  trath  has  been  spoken.  Oh  1  that  those  who  seek  for  thee  might  find  thee  speedily. 
Oh !  that  there  might  be  many  who  should  seek  that  now  are  indifferent  Wilt  thou  awaken  those 
who  are  indifferent.  Bring  to  thee  those  that  are  alienated  by  evil  works.  Glorify  thyself  in  re- 
establishing thine  image  upon  those  who  by  sin  have  eflkced  it.  Grant  that  there  may  be  many 
testimonies  to  thy  saving  grace  in  this  congregation.  Wo  ask  it,  not  because  we  are  worthy,  bat 
in  the  name  of  the  Beloved.    Atnm, 
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SUNDAY   MORNING,   MARCH   21,    1869. 


INTOCATION. 

Wb  thank  thee,  our  heavenly  Father,  for  the  light  of  this  pleasant  morning,  and 
for  all  the  circumstances  of  great  mercy  with  which  thon  hast  called  us  hither. 
We  thank  thee  for  the  memories  that  do  not  fail  to  arise  in  this  place,  for  the 
hopes  which  here  brighten,  for  the  strength  which  we  have  received,  and  for  the 
hope  that  we  have  of  strength  yet  to  be  imparted.  Vouchsafe  to  us  this  morning 
the  evident  token  of  thy  presence — of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Quicken  our  affection. 
Give  us  access  to  thee  by  the  understanding,  by  faith,  by  love,  and  by  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake.    Amen, 


•  •• 

it 


If  ye  keep  my  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  have 
kept  my  Father's  conmiandments,  and  abide  in  his  love.  These  things  have  I 
spoken  unto  you,  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and  that  your  joy  might  be 
full.  This  is  my  commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  Mends. 
Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you.  Henceforth  I  call  you  not 
servants ;  for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  lord  doeth :  but  I  have  called  you 
friends ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto 
you.  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you,,  and  ordained  you,  that  ye 
should  go  and  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit  should  remain :  that  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  may  give  it  you." — John  xv.  10-16. 

These  are  the  commands  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  including 
the  whole  duty  of  love.  You  will  be  struck  with  the  fact  that,  while 
he  laid  down  the  commandment  to  love  one  another  and  him,  the 
specifications  of  this  command  were  all,  "Keep  my  command- 
ments." He  commanded,  apparently,  an  emotion ;  but  he  interpreted 
that  command  into  obedience,  and  into  an  obedience  of  his  laws. 

This  question  of  loving,  the  experience  of  it,  how  to  attain,  how  to 
augment  it,  how  to  test  it,  and  to  discriminate  a  high  and  spiritual  love 
from  one  of  self-indulgence,  or  of  self-deception,  is  a  question  of  vital 
moment,  and  to  some  souls  of  great  perplexity  and  trouble.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  love ;  but  how  to  love  one  not  seen ;  how,  in  the  presence 
of  the  divine  truth  of  Christ,  to  force  a  heart  that  does  not  itself  rise 
spontaneously  into  the  quick  and  controlling  state  of  affection ;  what 
lever  to  put  under  it,  what  inspiration  to  give  it — ^that  is  the  question. 
Must  one  wait  for  it  as  for  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ?  Is  it  the 
result  of  volition  ?    Can  one  cultivate  it  ?    Can  one  be  a  Christian 

LneoN :  John  xv.  Htxks  (Plymouth  CoUection) :  Nob.  948, 494, 388. 
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without  it  ?  And  yet,  bow  is  one  to  blame  if,  baving  used  all  ordina- 
ry means — reading  and  prayer r— it  still  does  not  come  to  him? 
These,  and  a  thousand  like  questions,  are  in  tbe  hearts  of  many,  and 
carry  perplexity. 

That  the  men  who  lived  with  Christ  should  have  loved  him  seems 
very  natural  But  how  shall  we  who  have  never  lived  with  him,  te 
whom  he  is  an  imaginary  being,  love  him?  And  yet  it  stands  upon 
record  that  the  disciples,  after  he  went  from  them,  were  moved  with 
far  more  strength  of  affection  than  when  they  beheld  him.  His  pre- 
sence with  them  did  not  excite  so  strong  an  emotion  of  affection  as 
took  possession  of  them  after  he  was  gone.  The  imagined  and  the  in- 
visible had  more  power  upon  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  than  the  pre- 
sent and  the  visible.  To  be  sure,  one  may  say,  "  They  had  seen  him, 
however,  and  they  retained  the  image  and  the  memory."  But  Paul,  by 
far  the  most  intense  in  his  affection  of  any,  had  never  seen  the  Saviour 
except  in  a  miraculous  vision.  He  had  never  consorted  with  him. 
He  had  no  such  personal  acquaintance  as  these  others  had.  And  yet 
he  left  them  far  behind  in  the  strength  of  his  affection  for  the  de- 
parted Saviour. 

It  is,  too,  an  unquestionable  fact  that  from  age  to  age  since  the  day 
of  Christ,  men  in  great  numbers  have  loved  an  unseen  and  absent  Sa- 
viour. It  has  been  a  strong  feeling — nay,  the  controlling  element  of 
their  life.  It  is  true  that  single  instances  are  found  in  all  heroic  na- 
tions of  men  that  have,  by  some  strong  feeling,  been  led  to  the  utmost 
self-denial,  to  the  utmost  achievement,  to  suffer  pain  for  long  periods 
of  time ;  but  multitudes  of  men"  consistently  and  together,  have  never 
been  inspired  except  under  Christian  influences  to  a  total  revolution 
of  their  lives  within  and  without.  Since  the  days  of  our  Saviour, 
there  is  not  one  thing  that  men  ever  did  that  is  right  which  they 
have  not  received  an  impulse  to  do  from  the  love  that  they  sustain  to 
an  unseen  but  a  believed  God.  In  ten  thousand  hearts  to-day  there  is 
a  sacred  flame  of  which  the  subject  has  no  more  doubt  than  he  has 
of  his  eye-sight.  There  are  here,  there  are  in  every  worshiping 
Christian  congregation,  there  are,  I  fain  hope,  in  every  sect  in  the 
whole  great  band  of  Christendom,  those  who  know  that  they  do  not 
love  father  and  mother  more  than  they  love  God,  though  they  love 
them  differently.  There  are  multitudes  who,  much  as  they  love  their 
offspring,  know  that  their  children  are  not  dearer  to  them  than  the 
Saviour,  though  they  are  dear  in  a  different  way.  So  that  the  fact 
stands  recorded,  in  a  multiplicity  of  instances,  well  attested  by  men 
whom  you  believe  in  every  thing  else,  that  it  is  possible  to  love  Christ 
with  an  all-controlling  love,  though  you  have  never  seen  him,  though 
you  have  no  such  personal  acquaintance  vdth  hira  as  you  are  able  to 
gain  and  to  maintain  among  your  fellow-men.     The  fact  that  your 
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Saviour  is  susceptible  of  such  a  love  as  this  stands  almost  uncontradict- 
ed. It  is  the  knowledge  of  this  experience  in  others,  and  the  belief  that 
there  is  such  a  love  possible,  that  leads  men  into  difficulty.  Sincere 
moral  natures,  who  are  earnest  to  live  a  godly  life,  seeing  that  such  a 
thing  is  possible,  and  that  men  round  about  them  possess  it,  and  are 
greatly  rejoiced  in  its  possession,  put  the  question  to  themselves, 
"  Why  do  not  I  love  Christ  ?  I  wish  to ;  I  strive  to ;  I  read ;  I  pray ;  I 
take  every  method  that  is  within  my  knowledge ;  I  have  asked  my 
spiritual  advisers ;  I  have  asked  those  that  have  learned  the  way ;  and 
why  is  it  that  they  love,  and  I  can  not  ?  I  am  willing  to  give  up  any 
thing.  I  am  willing  to  do  any  thing.  K  I  have  miscarried  hitherto 
through  ignorance,  enlighten  me,  and  I  will  perform  that  which  is 
right,'*  There  are  a  great  many  sincere  natures  of  this  kind.  Some 
of  the  noblest  of  men,  some  of  those  who  are  the  truest  to  their  own 
affections,  stand  saying,  "  Show  us  the  better  way,  and  we  will  enter 
upon  it**  They  pray  for  love.  They  say  in  themselves,  "  Love  is  a 
fire  that  no  man  has  and  is  ignorant  ofl  This  is  a  penetrating  ex- 
perience about  which,  if  a  man  has  it,  he  scarcely  can  be  in  any 
doubt."  Under  this  general  impression,  they  still  crave,  crave^  crave 
emotion — ^the  emotion  of  love ;  the  fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit  burning  on 
the  altar  of  their  souls.  They  even  come  to  believe  themselves  unre- 
generate  and  unspiritual,  because  never  have  they  had  the  flash  or 
flame  of  experience  such  as  others  have  in  this  direction.  Con- 
scientious in  purpose,  careful  in  conduct,  earnest  in  spirit,  studi- 
ous evermore  of  right  ways,  hoping  yet  to  reach  an  experience  of  love, 
but  never  attaining  to  that  hope,  they  live  under  a  cloud. 

But  if  they  knew  minutely  the  history  of  Christ,  two  things  would 
stand  out  from  the  analysis  of  the  experience  of  those  round  about 
them :  first,  that  very  often  those  who  have  the  emotion  of  love  to 
Christ,  who  have  ecstatic  pleasure  in  the  view  of  Christ,  are  neither 
in  disposition  Christ-like  more  than  their  fellows,  nor  in  the  whole 
type  of  their  character  so  high  as  many  who  have  not  their  fervid 
experiences.  I  do  not  wish,  I  should  not  attempt,  to  lead  them 
to  think  that  it  was  a  matter  of  indiflerence  whether  they  had 
fervid  Christian  emotion  as  such.  It  is  certainly  true  that  there  be 
many  persons  that  have  the  emotive  love  to  Christ  strongly  developed 
who  do  not  reach  as  high  in  Christian  experience  as  those  that  do  not 
have  it.    And  there  is  something  to  be  said  about  that. 

Secondly,  they  would  find  that  there  are  many  calm,  unemotive  na- 
tures who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  really  live  nearer  to  Christ,  and  in 
an  important  sense  love  without  any  disclosive  emotions  of  love. 

This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  styles  of  Chris- 
tian character,  one  of  which  exists  with  emotive  love,  and  the  other 
without  it.    But  it  would  be  a  mistake  if  any  one  should  so  infei 
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The  fact  that  there  are  these  two  general  types  of  experience  will 
throw  light  on  the  nature,  not  only  of  love,  but  of  all  feelings. 

Consider,  then,  first,  that  love  to  Christ,  spiritual  love,  is  the  love 
of  men's  higher  faculties.  It  is  not  such  a  love  as  we  have  to  our  com- 
panions, where  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  how  much  the  senses 
add,  and  how  much  of  reason,  how  much  of  moral  sentiment,  how 
much  of  spiritual  sympathy,  and  how  much  of  the  auxiliary,  though 
interior  loves  of  the  body,  go  with  it.  There  is  no  corporeity  in 
the  divine  nature ;  and  we  do  not  love  with  the  body,  nor  with  any 
of  its  auxiliary  passions.  The  love  that  we  are  to  sustain  to  a  higher 
being  must  therefore  be  one  of  reason,  and  one  of  spirit — not  of  the 
passions  and  of  the  lower  nature.  It  more  resembles  a  child's  love 
for  its  parents.  When  that  child  has  grown  to  years  of  knowledge, 
aside  from  the  love  of  nourishing,  and  th*b  habit  which  comes  from 
loving  those  that  have  loved  us,  it  dawns  into  some  estimate  of  his 
father's  true  character,  and  his  mother's  royal  goodness.  You  can 
scarcely  conceive  of  any  affection  on  earth  that  is  more  pure,  more 
divested  of  selfishness,  and  more  entirely  a  sentiment  and  a  noble 
sentiment,  than  that  which  an  intelligent  child,  growing  up  into 
man's  estate,  has  for  his  father  and  his  mother.  And  I  apprehend 
that  the  love  which  the  soul  has  for  Christ  comes  nearer  to  this  than 
we  imagine,  and  that  there  is  more  meaning  than  lies  upon  the  sur- 
face of  it  when  we  are  told  that  we  must  become  as  little  children, 
and  that  unless  we  become  like  them,  and  love  God  as  they  love  their 
parents,  we  can  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Consider,  too,  that  aside  from  the  explanation  which  this  different 
style  of  affection  casts  upon  the  experience,  all  mere  feeling — and 
that  is  what  people  are  striving  after — all  mere  emotion,  is  short- 
lived as  an  emotion.  Like  waves,  our  feelings  may  continue  by  re- 
peating themselves,  by  intermittent  rushes ;  but  no  emotion,  any  more 
than  a  wave,  can  long  retain  its  own  individual  form.  It  must  sub- 
merge, and  come  up  again.  This  is  the  law  of  the  very  strongest 
natures.  A  part  of  the  divine  economy  in  the  human  mind  as  plainly 
indicated  as  any  other,  is,  that  feeling  can  not  exist  for  any  conside- 
rable length  of  time,  as  a  mere  pure  emotion. 

You  can  draw  a  stop  in  the  organ  and  press  any  note — for  in- 
stance, in  the  flute-stop — and  as  long  as  the  engine  below  shall  fur- 
nish wind  to  the  wind-chest,  so  long  that  flute  note  will  sound  forth. 
All  day,  and  all  night,  and  all  to-morrow,  it  will  continue  to  sound, 
if  you  keep  the  engine  going.  There  is  no  assignable  limit  to  what 
a  pipe  can  do.  But  men  are  not  pipes,  such  that  you  can  touch  a 
stop  of  feeling  in  the  human  soul  and  have  that  feeling  go  on  breath- 
ing like  an  organ-note  forever  and  forever.  So  no  one  ever  felt,  and 
80  no  one  ever  will  feel.    If  ever  any  one  has  that  continued  feel- 
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ing,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  on  the  turnpike  to  the  lunatic  asy 
lum.  The  very  name  that  we  give  to  one  form  of  insanity  is  mono* 
manicu  In  other  words,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  so  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  for  any  emotion  to  continue  incessantly, 
that  when  by  disease  it  does  do  so  it  destroys  the  sanity  of  the 
mind  itself;  it  takes  the  balance  away  from  it ;  and  the  subjects  of 
it  are  candidates  for  medical  treatment.  Tiiey  are  monomaniacs^  or 
under  the  dominion  of  one  single  feeling  which  is  acting  on  them 
continuously.  And  yet,  there  is  a  current  impression  that  if  a  man 
is  a  real  Christian,  and  loves  Christ  once,  that  one  feeling  of  love  to 
Christ  w  ill  shine  out  as  steadily  from  his  experience  as  the  sun  shines 
all  day  out  from  the  hemisphei*e  above.  They  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider that  this  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  decree  oi* 
God.  No  feeling  can  be  unintermitted.  No  feeling  can  act  as  an 
emotion,  or  as  a  feeling,  except  for  a  little  time.  It  is  the  most 
exhausting,  the  most  wasteful,  of  all  modes  of  squandering  the  re- 
sources of  the  nervous  system. 

But  all  feelings  in  wholesome  natures  tend  instantly  to  some  form 
of  expression  or  action  ;  and  the  moment  a  feeling  takes  expression 
in  action  its  nature  changes.  It  is  transmuted.  Even  in  t)ie  lowest 
ordinary  feelings,  and  in  uncultivated  natures,  a  strong  feeling  tends 
to  take  on  some  shape, Mf  it  be  only  speech ;  or,  even  lower  than 
that,  inarticulate  sound.  The  outcries  of  savages,  the  oriental  teai> 
ings  of  hair,  and  of  the  garments — these  are  but  attempts  of  nature 
to  change  an  emotion  into  something  other  than  an  emotion ;  to 
transmute  a  feeling.  When  it  is  transmuted,  it  ceases  to  exist  as  an 
emotion ;  and  yet  the  faculty  is  not  impaired  after  the  fueling  is 
changed  into  something  else.  The  faculty  that  generates  feeling 
is  strengthened,  so  that  the  transmutation  be  normal  and  proper. 
Strong  feelings  with  no  outlet  become  diseased.  With  an  outlet, 
and  a  legitimate  expression,  they  relieve  themselves  of  the  emotibn ; 
but  the  faculty  is  stronger  than  it  was  before.  This  is  a  mere  matter 
of  fact.  It  is  a  very  important  element  in  philosophy,  because  it 
solves  a  great  many  questions  about  which  people  inquire ;  as,  for 
instance,  why  it  is  wrong  to  read  fictions.  It  is  not.  That  happens 
to  be  the  occasion.  It  is  a  mere  external  condition  under  which  an- 
other state  of  facts  takes  place,  namely,  that  if  men  have  strong  feel- 
ings excited  in  them  for  a  long  time  which  they  do  not  transmute  into  any 
other  thing  than  an  emotion,  it  is  unhealthy.  Momentary  experiences 
of  strong  feelings  are  not  unwholesome.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
frequently  cleansing  and  inspirational  But  to  be  under  the  domi- 
mon  of  emotions  for  any  considerable  time,  which  die  in  you  as 
emotions,  but  produce  nothing,  do  not  change  themselves  into  intel- 
lectual conditions,  do  not  change  themselves  into  volitionSj  do  not 
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diange  themselves  into  couraes  of  government — ^that  is  nnwholcsoma 
And  because  this  takes  place  in  reading  exciting  stories,  or  fictions, 
men  think  it  is  the  fiction  that  is  harmful.  It  is  just  as  bad  to  read 
newspapers,  (which  you  may  say  are  only  fictions  split  up  infinitely.) 
Reading  any  thing,  whether  it  be  history,  or  novels;  w^hether  it  be 
moral  books,  or  the  most  entertaining  of  oriental  stories — whatever 
it  is — the  point  is  not  that  it  is  fact  or  that  it  is  fiction ;  but  it  is,  that 
any  thing  which  excites  deep  and  continuous  emotion,  giving  it  no 
cliance  to  transmute  itself  into  intellection,  volition,  or  conduct,  in- 
jures the  mind  itself.     That  is  the  point  of  difiiculty. 

A  healthy,  normal  and  noble  affection  is  one  which  soonest  takes 
on  the  form  of  action,  and  soonest  loses  the  foi*m  of  emotion.  So  far 
from  emotion  being,  then,  the  highest  form,  it  is  but  the  initial  form. 
It  is  the  unripest  state.  And  the  moment  that  the  strong  feeling  is 
thoroughly  developed,  it  is  better  for  the  feeling,  and  better  for  you, 
that  it  should  instantly  cease  to  exist  as  an  emotion,  and  that  it 
should  reappear  in  some  other  mental  condition  or  quality. 

The  strength  and  the  purity  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  nervous 
disturbance  which  exists  in  our  system.  Men  think  that  they  love  in 
proportion  as  they  feel  the  fire  of  love;  as  they  feel  their  pulse  quick- 
ened ;  as  they  feel  their  brain  flash  with  fire.  Men  think  that  they 
love  God  just  in  proportion  to  the  disturbance  and  the  exaltation  which 
they  have.  That,  however,  is  but  the  initial  condition  of  the  higher 
state.  Men  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  intensely  Christians  when 
they  have  an  intense  emotion  of  any  Christian  kind.  They  forget 
that  the  emotion  is  but  the  beginning,  and  that  the  wholesomeness 
and  the  regularity  of  it,  and  the  benefit 'of  it,  are  to  be  judged,  not 
by  the  intensity  of  the  beginning  of  the  feeling,  but  by  the  result 
of  that  feeling  when  it  has  gone  round  the  whole  circuit,  and  wrought 
itself  out  into  conduct,  thought,  and  purpose.  So  that  there  are  a 
great  many  persons  that  are  sent  ofi*  like  rockets  at  the  touch,  almost, 
of  religious  teaching.  Men  there  are  whom  a  hymn  will  set  almost  spi- 
ritually drunk.  Hymns  which  come  sighing  through  the  passages  of 
memory  to  them,  and  in  which  they  hear  the  voices  of  father  and 
mother,  and  brethren  and  friends  beloved ;  hymns  that  lifl  the  soul 
up  into  the  memory  of  all  the  assemblies  in  which  they  have  been 
sung — ^to  sensitive  natures,  to  moral  natures,  such  hymns  frequently 
give  wings  by  which  they  fly  away  so  high  that  they  forget  to  come 
back  again  to  the  ground  and  perform  their  duties.  They  sing  them- 
selves into  the  air,  and  there  they  stay.  I  have  seen  persons  that  had 
so  exhausted  themselves  by  religious  emotions  that  they  had  no 
strength  left  for  religious  duties. 

Every  particle  of  feeling  that  you  have  more  than  you  can  reduce 
to  conduct  and  volition  is  so  much  surplusage.    An  engineer  wants 
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to  Iiave  head  of  steam  enongh ;  bat  he  knows  very  well  that  if  he 
has  BO  mach  that  he  is  obliged  to  throw  it  off  at  the  whistle,  at  the 
safety-yalve,  and  at  the  smoke-stack,  he  is  racking  the  engine  use- 
lessly. Five  pounds  more  steam  than  you  want  is  five  pounds  against 
you — not  five  pounds  for  you.  Some  men  are  so  constituted  that  the 
least  touch  of  feeling  sets  them  all  aflight.  They  are  unfortunate 
until  by  training  they  can  reduce  emotion  to  some  more  useful  and 
practical  result  than  merely  emotion.  But  that  is  not  the  current 
impression.  People  think  that  that  is  the  Christian  who  lies  back 
in  his  chair  and  has  glorious  visions  and  experiences.  *'  Oh !  such  a 
good  time,  such  a  joyful  time,  as  I  have  had !"  a  man  says.  Well, 
let  me  see  him  a  day  or  two  afterward,  and  I  can  tell  better  whether 
it  is  a  genuine  Christian  experience  or  not. 

Here  is  a  man  that  has  had  a  quarrel.  He  never  has  lost  a 
chance  to  say  an  ugly  thing,  or  to  have  an  ugly  thing  said  against 
him ;  and  his  wife  and  children  have  taken  it  up ;  and  here  is 
a  set  of  families  that  have  warm  times.  They  are  as  spiteful 
as  cats  and  dogs,  and  they  throw  sparks  like  a  blacksmith^s 
forge  all  the  time.  And  yet  this  man  is  a  roaring  good  Chris- 
tian. He  goes  to  meeting.  There  is  a  revival ;  and  his  reli- 
gious feelings  are  all  aglow.  And  it  is  all  right.  He  does  feel 
just  as  he  says  he  does.  There  is  no  hypocrisy  in  his  profession. 
He  takes  his  hymn-book,  and  the  minister  happens  to  be  fortunate, 
and  the  hymn  comes  right  home,  and  circumstances  concur,  and  the 
electric  influences  are  favorable,  and  the  meeting  is  a  joyous  one,  and 
he  won't  go  home  until  twelve  o'clock.  He  has  sung  twenty  hymns ; 
and  he  does  feel  as  though  he  could  not  keep  himself  on  the  ground. 
**  A  little  more,  Lord,"  he  says,  "  and  I  shall  fly  away."  Now,  I  want 
to  see  if  to-morrow  he  will  go  to  that  neighbor,  and  say,  "  Look 
here,  my  dear  fellow,  we  are  wrong — ^at  any  rate  I  am,  whether  you 
are  or  not.  I  have  been  ugly.  Forgive  me.  I  had  such  a  good 
time  last  night,  that  I  must  clean  my  heart.  My  pride  must  come 
down,  my  vanity  must  come  down,  and  I  must  be  reconciled  to  you." 
He  did  have  a  good  time,  and  that  is  the  sign  that  the  feeling  which 
he  experienced  was  genuine.  That  he  roared  his  hymns  joyfully  was 
no  sign  of  it ;  that  he  had  an  ecstasy  of  prayer  was  no  sign  of  it ; 
but  that,  having  that  elevation,  he  changed  it  to  a  moral  purpose ; 
that  out  of  that  feeling  he  wrought  garments  of  duty ;  that  out  of 
that  experience  he  came  back  to  his  fellow-men  more  sympathetic, 
more  gentle,  more  humble,  more  Christlike — ah !  that  was  a  sign  that 
the  feeling  was  a  genuine  one.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  sim- 
ply a  sign  of  self-indulgence.  A  man  that  takes  his  excess  of 
moral,  social,  and  religious  excitement,  to  raise  the  tone  of 
his  moral  and  emotive  feelings,  is  just  as  dissipated  as  if  he  raised 
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the  tone  of  his  physical  feelings  by  physical  stimulants.  I  am 
not  instituting  a  comparison  as  to  which  is  the  better  and  which  is 
the  worse.  I  merely  say  that  one  is  intemperance  just  as  much  as 
the  other,  though  one  is  grosser  than  the  other,  and  is  more  disas- 
trous in  undoing  the  very  structure  of  the  body  itsel£  And  men 
ought  to  be  made  to  understand  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  moral 
intoxication,  and  that  a  man  can  take  a  religious  feeling,  and  that  he 
can — what  shall  I  say? — imbibe  and  imbibe,  and  imbibe,  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  feels  so  good.  It  is  a  self-indulgence.  It  is  a 
luxury — a  higher  luxury,  to  be  sure.  And  he  imbibes,  and  imbibes, 
and  is  more  joyful.  He  is  not  a  better  man  ;  but  he  is  a  much  hap- 
pier man.  And  he  imbibes,  and  imbibes,  until  by  and  by  he  swigs, 
and  swigs,  and  swigs ;  and  the  man  is  besotted.  I  have  seen  men 
that  were  literally  debauched  at  the  top  of  their  brain,  and  who  had 
gone  into  a  systematic  self-indulgence.  They  never  were  happy  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  where  they  had  this  peculiar  form  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

If  I  found  that  the  whole  form  of  this  enjoyment  was  a  mighty 
spring  that  was  pressing  them  toward  self-denial  for  the  sake  of  their 
fellow-men ;  if  I  found  that  it  was  scouring  their  morals  white  as  snow ; 
if  I  found  that  it  was  multiplying  the  avenues  of  their  usefulness ; 
if  I  found  that  they  were  gentle  and  meek  in  following  Christ— then 
I  should  say  that  there  was  no  debauch  there,  that  there  was  no  moral 
intemperance  there.  Feeling  which,  beginning  as  feeling,  has  transmu- 
ted itself  into  life  and  conduct,  and  has  become  wholesome — ^that  is 
genuine  piety ;  that  is  true  Christian  character ;  but  the  mere  feeling 
without  the  transmutation  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  not  desira- 
ble. If  it  is  not  going  to  be  transmuted  into  any  thing  but  emotion,  it 
is  not  only  an  undesirable  thing,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Let  us  take  instances  that  are  familiar  to  us  in  common  life.  A 
man  sits  in  his  door,  and  sees  a  bully  abusing  a  child  that  is  weak, 
gentle,  mild  and  meek ;  and  the  man  is  terrifically  indignant ;  he  fair- 
ly swears  with  rage,  to  see  such  an  abominable  bully  abuse  such  a 
helpless,  nice  boy.  A  very  staid  and  quiet  apprentice  in  a  shop  near 
by  witnesses  the  occurrence.  He  does  not  feel  half  so  much  indigna- 
tion, but  he  drops  his  tools,  and  claps  on  his  paper  cap,  and  rushes 
out  into  the  street,  and  knocks  that  bully,  and  sends  him  sprawling  to 
the  ground ;  and  when  three  or  four  of  the  bully's  companions  come 
out  to  help  him,  the  apprentice  squares  up  to  them,  and  appalls  the 
whole  of  them,  and  he  rescues  that  boy.  I  should  like  to  know 
which  of  these  two  men  felt  indignation  best  and  most  salutary.  One 
felt  it  in  his  hearty  and  the  other  felt  it  in  his^^.  In  one  it  took  on  the 
form  of  helpless  protest— the  form  of  lazy  indignation  in  a  lazy  man. 
And  so  he  sat  and  reeked  with  indignation.    The  other  man  transmu- 
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ted  his  indignation  into  a  fire  which  carried  him  out  and  made  him 
the  champion  and  protector  of  the  weak,  and  the  pimisher  of  *^^e  op- 
pressor. I  say  that  the  last  feeling  was  the  healthy  feeling — the  feel- 
ing that  took  on  the  form  of  action  instantly. 

Take  the  case  of  men  that  felt  for  their  flag  in  the  great  conflict. 
In  the  North  there  were  hmidreds  of  thousands  of  men  that  told  us 
they  loved  the  flag ;  yes,  they  revered  the  flag.  When  it  was  dese- 
crated, and  hung  trailing  in  shame  under  assault  from  intestine  trea- 
son, what  did  they  ?  Nothing.  Still  they  revered  the  flag !  Hun- 
dreds, thousands,  millions,  perhaps,  there  were  who  had  less  feeling, 
but  who  took  their  musket,  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  went  into 
the  field.  They  showed  what  they  thought  of  the  flag  by  what  they 
did,  or  what  they  sufiered. 

But  do  you  tell  me  th^t  a  man  who  patiently,  and  without  any 
overflow  of  patriotic  feeling,  did  his  duty  right  straight  through  the 
war  did  not  have  any  feeling  ?  He  had  feeling ;  but  it  transmuted  it- 
self into  action.  And  was  not  that  a  great  deal  better  form  of  feeling 
than  feeling  with  no  action  sequent  upon  it  ?  Here  are  in  a  great 
battle  thousands  of  men  wounded  and  scattered  all  over  the  field ; 
and  the  calmest,  the  coolest,  the  n^ost  unfeeling  men  on  the  whole 
ground  are  the  surgeons.  Pale,  cold,  are  they.  They  are  perfectly  col- 
lected. Their  voice  does  not  tremble.  They  are  decisive,  and  at 
times  almost  fierce.  What  is  it?  Do  not  they  feel  humanity? 
Ph)bably  there  is  no  man  on  the  whole  ground  that  feels  it  so  much. 
Bat  the  intensity  of  their  feeling  transmutes  itself  into  instant  activi- 
ty. And  the  sign  that  they  feel  is  what  they  are  going  through,  or 
what  they  are  doing.  There  is  no  room  for  more  feeling.  They 
change  it  into  the  better  form  in  which  feeling  should  always  seek  to 
develop  itself. 

The  plague-stricken  city  has  a  great  many  persons  that  are  senti- 
mentally affected  by  the  sufferings  of  the  poor ;  a  great  many  that 
feel  very  much  for  the  poor ;  and  the  feeling  is  expended  in  *'  Ohs  !*' 
and  "  Ahs  1"  of  persons  that  are  getting  ready  with  all  their  might  to 
go  off  into  the  country. 

Then  there  is,  next  to  them,  another  and  a  better  class,  that  feel 
great  compassion  fi:)r  the  sufferings  of  the  plague-stricken  city ;  and 
while  they  are  going  off  to  the  country,  they  set  apart  five  hundred 
or  a  thousand  dollars  to  alleviate  those  sufferings.  They  buy  them- 
Belves  the  liberty  of  going  off  There  is  a  slight  transmutation  of  feel- 
ing, by  as  much  as  they  were  generous,  and  changed  an  emotion  into 
an  act 

But  here  was  a  poor  simple  creature,  that  never  dreamed  of  going 
0%  and  went  to  the  physician  and  said,  "  I  am  expert  as  a  nurse  ; 
Vt  me  go  down  among  the  poor,  to  those  that  have  nobody  to-  look 
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fter  them.  And  so,  night  and  day,  with  simplicity,  she  carries  a 
heorful  face  and  a  helpful  hand ;  always  calm,  never  excited,  but  earn- 
est in  good  work.  Do  not  you  suppose  that  she  had  more  feeling, 
though  she  showed  less,  than  either  of  the  others?  Did  she  not  con- 
vert feeling  into  conduct  just  as  fast  as  it  was  generated  ?  And  was 
not  that  the  reason  that  it  did  not  overs  well  and  flow  back  into  the 
form  of  mere  emotion  ? 

There  is,  then,  what  might  be  called  latent  emotion,  or  rather  a 
form  in  which  the  disposition  and  the  emotions  can  show  themselves, 
not  by  mere  nervous  vibrations,  but  by  being  transmuted  into  a  nobler 
and  better  shape. 

Go  back,  now,  to  the  chapter  from  which  I  selected  my  text — for 
I  read  a  part  of  that  chapter  on  purpose  that  I  might  illustrate  this 
l^oint.  Do  yon  notice  how  many  times  our  Saviour  says,  "  If  ye  love 
me,  keep  my  commandments  "?  It  is  as  if  a  child  should  rush  pas- 
sionately to  its  mother  and  throw  its  little  arms  around  her  neck  and 
hug  her,  and  say  convulsively,  "O  mother!  I  do  love  you  sol" 
"  Well,  my  dear  child,  if  you  do,  why  are  you  not  a  better  child  ?" 
How  many  tinies  is  that  heard  in  the  family  !  Our  Saviour  said  the 
same  thing.  "  If  ye  love  me,  do  not  suppose  that  that  is  love  which 
goes  off  into  an  enthusiasm,  an  emotion,  a  paroxysm,  a  flash  of  joyous 
feeling.  That  is  very  well ;  but  if  you  love  me,  let  your  feelings  take 
on  the  shape  of  life,  disposition,  conduct."  And  afterward,  how 
many  times  was  it  said  by  his  apostlW,  in  various  shapes,  that  the 
evidence  that  we  love  Christ  is  that  we  love  the  brethren ;  that  we 
keep  the  commandments.  ^'  But  if  a  man  has  feeling,  will  not  yoa 
know  it  by  the  fact  that  it  is  feeling  ?"  No,  not  if  he  changes  it  so 
fast  into  conduct  and  disposition  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  it  is 
showing  itself  more  than  in  any  other. 

He,  then,  that  loves  Christ  aright  may  come  from  either  direction. 
A  man  that  loves  Christ  aright  may  be  so  organized  that  he  shall 
love  Christ  naturally  and  easily — and  that  is  a  mere  accident,  if  I 
may  so  say.  There  is  no  virtue  in  your  organization,  so  far  as  you 
are  concerned.  If  you  inherit  a  good  organization,  an  organization 
peculiarly  sensitive  in  the  direction  of  emotion,  it  is  no  credit  to  you 
that  your  emotions  come  quick  and  are  overflowing.  If  with  this 
joyous  organization  you  are  so  wise  as  to  change  feeling  continually 
into  disposition,  volition,  and  self-denying  conduct ;  if  you  take  the 
example  of  Christ  and  pattern  your  conduct  on  it,  and  put  all  your 
leeiing  in  the  shape  of  emotive  power  to  control  you  in  that  Christ- 
like life,  then  you  will  have  come  into  the  possession  of  his  spirit ; 
it  will  have  been  perfected  in  you,  coming  from  the  side  of  disclosive 
emotion.  But  there  are,  at  the  other  extreme,  persons  who  are  nat- 
urally slow  of  feeling ;  persons  in  whom  caution  is  strong ;  persons  in 
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whom  reason  predominates  over  feeling ;  persons  who  do  not  go  by 
their  emotions  first,  but  who  have  taken  a  calm  survey  of  the  ground, 
and  say  ^^  I  am  commanded,  as  a  token  of  love,  and  as  a  fruit  of  love, 
to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Saviour ;  I  am  to  imitate  his  disposition ;  I  am 
to  Tarry  his  spirit ;  I  am  to  work  out  in  my  life  just  what  he  worked 
out  in  his  life ;  and  although  I  have  not  any  great  feeling,  I  have 
feeling  enough  to  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  how  I  ought  to  do  it." 
And  they  begin  to  act  as  men  with  more  feeling  act. 

Two  results  follow.  First,  Christian  character  follows;  and 
secondly,  it  is  a  philosophical  fact  that  if  you  perform  the  actions 
that  spring  from  a  certain  feeling,  the  feeling  itself  will  come  by  and 
by.  You  can  develop  conduct  from  feeling ;  and  you  can  also  de- 
velop feeling  from  conduct.  The  man  who  begins  to  imitate  Christ 
reverently,  childlikely,  and  continuously,  will  by  and  by  begin  to  feel 
that  he  has  the  emotion  of  love  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  love.  The 
fruit  is  more  important,  the  emotion  being  latent  in  the  first  instance, 
developing  itself  only  as  a  motive  pressing  him  to  right  thought, 
right  feeling,  and  right  conduct.  By  a  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing the  emotion  will  grow,  so  that  by  and  by  the  man  who  had 
only  emotional  life  and  conduct  will  begin  to  feel  that  while  he  is 
feeling  as  a  Christian,  he  should  also  begin  to  live  as  a  Christian. 

Sometimes  the  light  surprises  a  Christian,  as  he  sings.  Or,  by 
and  by,  a  man  that  is  living  in  the  performance  of  Christian  duty 
will  begin  to  have  intuitions,  revelations,  as  it  were,  of  his  higher 
nature.    And  this  is  the  safer  way. 

I  have  tried  to  popularize  as  far  as  I  could,  or  make  intelligible, 
rather,  a  somewhat  subtle,  metaphysical  doctrine. 

Let  me  still  further  carry  this  home,  if  I  have  made  you  under- 
stand it,  as  I  trust  I  have,  by  a  few  more  practical  and  broader  appli- 
eations. 

First,  let  such  questions  as  these  be  used  to  determine  your  state 
p  a  Christian  life :  Am  I  willing  to  accept  Christ^s  commands  ?   Am 
'willing,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  they  are  ?  Am  I  sincerely,  every 
liy^ffieeking  to  frame  my  disposition  according  to  his  commands? 
.%.m  I  moulding  my  life  to  benevolence  and  not  to  selfishness  ?     Do 
.  imitate  Christ's  example  ?    Do  I  practically  trust  him  ?    Do  I  trust 
its  daily  providence  ?    Do  I  put  my  care  upon  him  ?    Do  I  every 
Jay  endeavor,  so  far  as  I  have  light,  to  act  in  such  a*  way  that  if 
Christ  were  present  with  me  he  would  have  occasion  to  know  that  I 
¥ag  trying  to  be  like  him?    I  do  not  ask  persons  to  measure  them- 
selves, as  too  frequently  they  do,  by  the  falsest  and  the  foolishest  of 
all  measures — the  ideal  standard.    What  would  you  think  of  a 
schoolmaster  who  should  be  always  talking  to  the  abecedarians  in  the 
school  ibout  Newton,  and  Bacon,  and  Spinoza,  and  Raphael,  and 
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Michael  Angelo,  that  were  removed  by  a  space  of  forty  years  from 
the  child  ?  If  the  child  is  learning  his  letters — ^his  A  B  C*s — ^how  ab- 
surd  it  would  be  to  ask  him  to  read  in  Cicero,  or  to  test  him  on  one 
of  Chatham's  speeches !  All  tests  are  relative  to  the  state  and  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  person  is  to  whom  they  are  applied.  And  it  is  un- 
wise for  a  young  Christian  that  is  just  beginning  a  Christian  life  to 
take  the  ideal  perfection  that  belonged  to  Paul,  after  an  experience 
of  forty  years,  and  say,  *'  I  am  not  a  Christian  because  I  have  not 
such  feelings,  and  Paul  had."  Yes ;  and  how  long  was  it  before 
he  got  them  ?  It  took  him  a  whole  lifetime  to  earn  them — and  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  too.  If  a  person  can  say,  *'I  take 
pains  to  know  what  my  duty  is  in  Christ  Jesus ;  I  take  pains  to 
study  his  life  and  his  word,  and  I  am  trying,"  that  is  enough  to  start 
upon.  It  is  the  trying  that  is  most  essential  then.  It  is  not  the 
perfection  of  your  work.  Am  I  not  a  painter  because  my  pictures 
are  poor,  if  I  am  trying  to  make  them  better  ?  Am  not  I  a  speaker 
because  my  speeches  are  short  and  less  than  eloquent,  if  I  am  trying? 
Am  not  I  a  scholar  if  I  study  night  and  day,  though  I  have  not  made 
any  great  attainments  yet  ?  Am  I  not  a  follower  of  my  country's 
flag,  though  I  be  lame,  though  I  follow  at  a  distance,  if  still  I  make 
use  of  all  the  strength  I  have,  and  see  which  way  the  army  went, 
and  follow  on,  even  fifty  miles  behind  ?  And  if  a  man  takes  the 
example  of  Christ's  life,  and  spreads  that  before  him,  and  says, 
''  Lord  Jesus,  this  is  what  I  mean  to  be,  and  mean  to  do,"  and  goee 
to  work  at  it,  inside  and  out,  and  tries  day  by  day,  is  he  not  a  Chris- 
tian ?  What  if  you  do  fail  and  come  short  here  ?  What  if  you  are 
carried  away  by  temptation  there  ?  You  are  trying,  and  are  trying 
on  an  intelligent  basis.  T  ou  have  a  right  standard — ^namely,  Christ, 
who  loves  you,  and  sympathizes  with  you,  and  is  helping  you ;  you 
are  following  after  him,  and  you  mourn  where  you  come  short ;  and 
though  for  a  moment  you  are  discouraged,  you  pluck  up  your  courage 
again,  and  try  once  more,  and  say,  "  I  know  it  is  the  right  way ;  it  is 
the  right  character ;  it  is  the  only  thing  becoming ;  and  whatever  I  find 
to  do  I  will  do,  and  I  will  try  to  persevere."  And  you  are  a  Christian. 
When  Christ  called  persons  to  be  his  disciples,  what  did  he  say  ? 
Translated  into  our  modern  language, he  said,  "Come  and  be  my 
scholars ;"  or,  as  in  the  text  of  last  Sunday  morning,  "  Come  unto 
me ;  learn  of  me :  I  have  opened  a  school  for  moral  character  and  good 
conduct.  Who  wants  to  join  my  school  ?"  One  applies  for  admis- 
sion, and  another,  and  another,  and  Christ  puts  them  into  the  school- 
house  and  commences  teaching  them.  Some  he  puts  into  the  alpha- 
bet ;  some  are  able  to  read  easy  words ;  and  some  are  still  further 
along.  And  he  classifies  his  school,  and  each  class  is  tried  by  the 
standard  which  belongs  to  himself.      Every  man  is  practiced  in  the 
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thing  in  which  he  needs  praotice.  The  great  trouble  is  to  Christian- 
ize pride  in  some  men.  In  other  men  it  is  avarice.  In  others  it  is 
the  passions  and  appetites.  In  others  it  is  a  certain  low  state  of  mind 
— ^a  sort  of  carnal,  sensuous  condition,  all  the  way  through.  What- 
ever it  is,  the  good  Master  takes  the  scholar  that  comes  into  his 
school,  and  drills  him  by  his  providence  and  his  spirit  in  the  thing 
that  he  most  needs  to  be  drilled  in.  And  the  evidence  that  you  are 
following  Christ  is,  that  you  are  there  in  his  school,  and  are  being 
drilled,  and  are  trying  to  obey  the  teachings  of  your  Master.  You 
are  Cbrist^s  scholars  if  you  are  under  hid  training.  You  may  be 
a  very  poor  scholar — most  of  us  are  poor  scholars — ^but  you  may 
be  better,  having  learnt  to  be  better;  or,  you  may  be  very  good. 
The  lowest  and  the  least  is  a  scholar,  if  his  name  is  on  the  roll,  and 
he  has  begun  to  receive  instruction.  The  uncombed,  ragged  little 
wretch,  that  has  hardly  got  off  from  the  briny  sea,  having  come  from 
the  Emerald  Isle,  and  that  goes  into  the  mistress's  school,  and  begins  to 
fumble  the  book,  though  he  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  book  before,  and 
begins  to  learn,  is  a  scholar  just  as  much  as  the  boy  that  is  reaching 
cot  his  hanl  to  take  his  diploma  and  go  to  the  next  higher  school. 
He  is  a  scholar,  though  he  has  the  bulk  of  his  learning  yet  to  acquire 
And  so  it  is  with  following  Christ.  Whoever  will  go  to  the  Word  of 
God,  where  four  pictures  open — ^Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  ; 
whoever  will  read  the  life  of  Christ  just  as  you  would  read  the  life  of 
any  other  person,  and  follow  that,  he  is  a  Christian. 

Oh  !  how  foolish  people  are,  that  are  wise  in  eveiy  thing  else,  when 
they  come  to  religion !  I  should  like  you  to  bring  me  back  an  account 
of  a  house.  You  think  of  renting  one.  I  will  describe  the  way  in 
which  you  will  bring  back  an  account  of  that  house,  if  you  do  it  as 
you  read  the  Bible.  You  go  to  the  front-door  and  look  at  it,  and 
come  back  and  say  to  me,  *'  That  house  is  on  Smith  Street ;  it  has  a 
front-door,  two  lower  windows,  two  basement  windows,  three  second- 
stary  windows  and  an  attic."  "  Well  I"  I  say,  "  what  else  ?"  "  I 
did  not  go  in."  *^  But  go  back  and  tell  me  something  about  the  house. 
ThAt  is  only  telling  about  the  exterior  of  it."  Back  you  go,  and  bring 
to  me  now  a  sliver  taken  from  one  of  the  shutters— just  as  people 
Vke  a  single  text  in  the  morning — ^and  say,  ''There  is  so  much  of 
^e  touse."  I  si^y,  "  You  fool !"  I  send  you  back  again,  and  you 
bring  me  a  whole  annful  of  bricks.  This  time  you  have  brought  a  good 
deal  r<ore  of  the  house  than  you  brought  before.  But  if  a  man  were 
to  go  (^^  k  that  way  forming  the  idea  of  a  house,  and  bringing  it  to 
me,  wcAld  l.«  ever  get  through  ?  Ought  he  not  to  go  to  the  lunatio 
Rsyluc 

That  is  precisely  your  condition.    That  is  just  the  way  you  read 
the  Bible.    You  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  yon  say,  "  It  is  the  calm 
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of  the  morning,  and  I  am  going  over  into  the  city  where  I  shall  be 
tempted,  and  I  must  read  a  little  before  I  start."  Yon  do  not  know 
exactly  where  you  will  read ;  but  you  must  read  somewhere.  So  you 
tui*n  over  the  leaves  at  random.  You  happen  to  stop  in  the  Book  of 
Acts.  When  you  have  read  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  verses,  you  think 
you  will  stop.  Then  you  say  to  yourself  "  This  is  rather  pinching 
the  matter ;  the  chapter  is  not  very  long,  so  I  guess  I  will  read  to 
the  end."  The  next  day,  quite  having  forgotten  what  you  read 
festerday,  you  read  a  chapter  near  the  beginning  of  the  Gospels. 
Jut  you  do  not  go  back  to  that  spot  for  months.  You  do  not  join 
vhat  you  read  on  to  what  you  have  read. 

Suppose  a  man  should  read  the  life  of  Washington  as  you  read 
^he  life  of  Christ ;  suppose  yon  should  begin  the  first  of  January  to 
ead  the  introductory,  and  read  an  account  of  Washington's  parentSi 
uid  lay  the  book  asld^  and  not  touch  it  again  till  two  years  after- 
ward, and  then  say,  '^  I  am  reading  that  life ;"  suppose  that  then 
you  should  read  half  a  page  more ;  suppose  that  a  month  or  two 
afterward,  you  should  read  a  little  more ;  and  suppose,  after  you 
have  forgotten  that,  you  Should  read  a  few  paragraphs  more ;  and 
suppose  a  few  months  later,  having  become  tired  of  reading  by 
course,  you  should  begin  at  the  other  end,  and  read  a  paragraph  there ; 
and  suppose  that,  after  a  while,  you  should  turn  to  the  middle,  and 
read  something  there ;  suppose  you  should  continually  skip  about, 
reading  a  little  here,  and  a  little  there;  what  would  you  know 
about  Washington  ?  If  you  were  asked  what  you  knew  of  him,  you 
could  say  that  he  was  a  great  man;  and  that  would  be  about  all 
you  would  know  about  him. 

Who  could  form  any  conception  of  a  man's  character  in  the  way  in 
which  you  are  attempting  to  fonn  a  conception  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  character  ?  Is  the  Bible  a  string  of  gold  beads  each  of  which 
has  an  intrinsic  value  ?  Is  it  like  a  cluster  of  diamonds,  in  which  every 
diamond  has  an  intrinsic  value  ?  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  intrinsic 
value  in  many  parts  of  Scripture ;  but  the  life  of  Christ  has  a  distinct 
ive  object,  four  times  repeated  that  men  need  not  make  a  mistake. 
Your  soul  turns  on  the  knowledge  that  you  have  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
if  any  man  would  know  how  to  love  Christ,  and  how  to  become  like 
him,  and  how  to  follow  him,  he  must  take  him  in  the  wholeness  of 
the  picture.  If  a  man  reads  his  Tribune  or  his  Times  before  break- 
fast, ho  reads  more  than  the  whole  evangel  of  Matthew.  You  can 
read  the  evangel  of  Matthew  in  less  time  than  you  can  sit  down  and 
read  a  modern  newspaper.  If  a  man  should  take  a  whole  evangel, 
and  read  it  through  at  one  time,  he  would  say,  "  That  is  rather  over 
doing  the  matter."  And  yet,  the  true  way  to  read  tlie  life  of  Christ 
is  to  take  in  the  full  portraiture ;  to  look  at  the  whole  picture ;  to 
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bring  tbe  whole  character'  up  clearly  before  the  mind.  No  person 
can  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the  Saviour,  as  he  is  in  the  heavenly 
land,  until  he  gets  the  data,  the  basis,  from  the  history  of  what  he 
was  in  his  earthly  estate.  When  you  have  read  so  as  to  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  Master,  of  his  truths,  of  his  dispositions,  and  of  his 
commandments,  then  you  begin  to  show  that  you  love  him  by  making 
yourself  like  him ;  and  the  measure  of  your  love  to  him  will  be  found 
in  the  measure  in  which  you  overcome  easily  besetting  sins. 

There  is  a  man — ^I  have  one  in  my  mind — who  had  all  his  life  been 
an  exceedingly  narrow,  an  excessively  small,  a  pinchingly  avaricious 
man.  He  falls  in  love  with  a  stately  and  royal  woman,  and  marries 
her,  to  the  amazement  and  confoundation  of  every  body  that  knows 
them.  People  say,  "  What  on  eai*th  possessed  that  woman  to  marry 
that  man  ?" 

Nobody  wonders  that  he  married  her ;  but  it  is  like  a  pigmy  sitting 
on  a  royal  throne.  Gradually  he  begins  to  be  more  noble.  And 
though  it  is  a  task  for  a  sparrow  to  fly  like  an  eagle,  yet  he  begins  to 
fly  in  larger  circuits ;  and  this  man  begins  to  remit  his  stingmess  and 
to  throw  out  certain  traits  of  generosity  here  and  there.  And  in  the 
course  of  twenty  years  he  is  known  in  all  New-England  as  a  most 
princely  merchant  and  as  a  most  generous  man.  That  little  white- 
^aced  man,  feeble  of  understanding,  was  made  mighty  by  the  de- 
7eloping  power  of  love.  And  if  he  should  take  that  changed  life, 
and  his  reputation,  and  lay  them  down  at  the  feet  of  his  wife,  and 
say,  "  There,  my  dear,  is  the  measure  of  my  love  for  you,"  could  there 
ever  be  such  a  noble  commentary  as  that  ? 

Now,  when  you  are  called  to  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  not 
that  you  may  fly  away  with  fugitive  feelings,  momentary  experiences. 
Take  the  frame-work  of  a  right,  godly  love,  of  a  gentle,  humble, 
meek,  sweet  character  and  life,  and  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  saying, 
"There,  Lord,  now  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  You  remember 
how  the  Saviour  tried  Peter:  "Lovest  thou  me?"  "Lord,  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  thee."  "  Feed  my  sheep."  "  Simon,  son  of  Jonas, 
lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ?"  "  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest  that  I 
love  thee."  "Feed  my  lambs."  Do  something.  "He  saith  unto 
him  the  third  time,  Simon,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved  be- 
cause he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  Lovest  thou  me  ?  And  he  said 
mito  him.  Lord,  thou  knowest  all  things,  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him.  Feed  my  sheep."  Those  three  short  answers, 
were  all  the  satisfaction  Peter  got.  It  is  very  well  to  feel — ^that  is 
the  interpretation  of  it — but  let  me  see  you  do,  and  then  I  will  ao- 
apt  it. 

I  pass  by  a  second  application,  cautioning  us  against  the  substitu- 
tion of  feeling  for  actual  experience,  and  will  only  add  one  other- 
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namely,  that  while  there  are  many  who  begin  their  Chastian  life  witb 
a  very  vivid  and  well-imagined  conception  of  Christ,  there  are  very 
many  who  must  begin  their  Christian  life  with  a  comparatively, vague 
and  indistinct  in^age  of  Christ  in  their  minds.  If  God  has  given  you 
the  formative  power  of  imagination,  and  you  have  been  well  bred  and 
instructed,  the  probability  is  that  when  you  begin  a  Christian  life,  there 
will  evermore  hang  before  you  some  clear  and  bright  conception  ol 
Christ,  that  will  make  your  life  easy.  But  there  are  many  persons 
who  are  attempting  to  be  Christ-like,  and  find  it  very  hard  to  frame  an 
idea  of  Christ,  and  to  pray  to  it,  or  to  think  of  it.  "     ^ 

See  how,  in  actual  experience,  this  condition  of  facts  is  apt  to  work. 
For  a  year  or  two  your  progress  is  unsatisfying.  You  are  conscien- 
tiously endeavoring  to  be  Christ-like — that  is,  to  frame  in  yourself 
Christ's  dispositions.  But  still  you  complain  that  your  Christ  is 
v'ague,  nebulous.  But  by  and  by,  when  you  realize  the  disposition 
of  Christ,  there  will  begin  to  spring  out  of  your  own  interior  a  perso- 
nal experience — a  clear  conception  of  the  divine  attributes  in  Christ 
Jesus.  And  little  by  little  there  will  be  the  reflex  of  your  own  living, 
and  it  will  hang  out  before  you,  so  that  gradually  your  idea  of  Christ 
mix  become  more  fervid,  more  imaginative.  Having  first  realized  it, 
and  then  idealized  it,  and  personalized  it,  you  begin  to  see  it  clearer. 
And  by  and  by,  as  you  go  on  in  the  divine  life,  your  joy  which 
brought  you  nearer  to  him  is  a  painter ;  your  sorrow  which  he  sus- 
tained you  in  is  a  painter ;  your  faith  which  you  are  obliged  to  live 
by  in  many  instances  is  a  painter;  and  your  personal  experiences 
which,  one  after  another,  have  all  been  experienced  of  the  life  that  is 
hid  in  Christ  Jesus  will  begin  to  limn  the  character  of  Christ.  The 
Christ  of  youi'  original  conception  ought  never  to  be  so  glowing  and 
so  glorious  as  the  Christ  of  your  experience.  A  truly  Christian  life 
is  one  that  is  not  simply  framing  a  disposition  here,  but  out  of  this 
disposition  a  conception  also.  And  the  Christ  that  delivered  us ;  the 
Christ  that  sustained  us  when  our  babe  dropped  away  from  our  arms ; 
the  Christ  that  sustained  us  when  we  buried  our  dead,  almost  hope- 
less and  crushed ;  the  Christ  that  sustained  us  when  we  were  in  bank- 
-uptcy ;  the  Christ  that  sustained  us  when  all  men  were  against  us, 
and  it  seemed  as  though  the  full  breath  of  winter  was  cutting  through 
and  through ;  the  Christ  that  sustained  us  in  the  hour  of  despondency ; 
ihc  Christ  that  stood  by  us  when  all  men  had  deserted  us ;  the  Christ 
that  was  our  friend  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  in  the  prison-house 
and  on  the  battle-field ;  the  Christ  of  the  household ;  my  mother's 
Christ ;  my  father's  Christ ;  my  brother's  Christ ;  my  sister's  Christ ; 
the  Christ  of  the  lecture-room  and  of  the  prayer-meeting ;  the  Christ 
of  all  my  life,  at  last  begins  to  rise  before  me,  in  my  later  years. 
And  as  I  die,  I  do  not  go  toward  the  barren  and  the  voiceless  land  ; 
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I  go  toward  all  that  my  heart  has  ever  known  of  joy  and  of  nobility, 
I  am  living  toward  myself,  and  I  shall  die  toward  myself ;  because 
**for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain.''  And  so,  at  last,  when  I 
go  to  that  fatherland — ^the  land  of  my  fathers — I  shall  not  be  a  stran- 
ger ;  nor  shall  I  need  to  learn  the  language  of  that  land ;  nor  shall  I 
need  to  be  introduced  to  Him  that  is  the  Head  there.  For  all  my  life  long 
I  have  been  learning.  And  when  at  last  I  hear  that  voice  compared 
with  which  all  music  of  earth  shall  be  as  a  dry  and  cacophonous 
sound,  saying,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  then,  in  that 
hour  of  joy,  of  full  possession  and  of  blessed  presence,  I  will  cast  my 
crown  at  his  feet,  and  say,  "  Not  unto  me,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  the 
praise  of  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I  ever  shall  be." 


-•♦•- 


t 


PRATER   BEFORE   THE   SERMON. 

Wk  thank  thee,  oar  Father,  for  all  the  mercies  which  thou  hast  youchsafed  to  us  throng 
Jefliis  Christ  our  Lord ;  above  all,  for  the  knowledge  of  Christ  not  only  revealed  in  the  flesh,  apon 
a  record  transmitted  to  us,  but  brought  near  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  realized  in  oar  own  experi- 
ence. We  thank  thee  that  we  have  in  him  an  ever-present  Help ;  a  High-Priest,  merclfhl,  having 
reapect  to  oar  infirmities,  abiding  even  in  oar  transgression,  and  rejoidng,  not  to  destroy,  bat  to 
aave.  In  him  is  oar  hope.  Not  only  woald  we  have  that  precioas  name  and  be  called  thereby, 
but  we  dealre  to  grow  into  the  spirit  of  the  Savioar,  and  mor^  and  more  to  become  like  onto 
him. 

Grant  tiiat  we  may  have  interpreted  to  as,  by  oar  own  thought  quickened  by  thine,  what  is 
the  royal  way  of  life,  that  all  our  hiward  motives  and  dispositions  may  become  acceptable  in  thy 
Bight,  cleansed,  parifled,  made  heavenly.  Thoa  hast  beheld  the  struggle  which  we  have  waged ; 
thon  hast  beheld  its  victories  and  defeats.  By  thy  fldthftilness  alone  we  continue  until  this  time, 
ttilving  against  sin  and  resisting  temptation. 

Qrant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  Qod  I  that  the  power,  the  attraction  of  things  good 
may  be  more  with  us  than  the  fear  of  the  penalty  of  things  evil.  May  we  be  drawn  forward,  and 
not  driven  forth.  May  we  behold  thee,  and  in  filial  love  desire  to  obey  thee.  For  thy  command- 
ments are  not  grievous.  They  that  have  followed  in  the  right  way  can  bear  witness  that  it  is  a 
way  of  pleasantness,  and  that  its  paths  are  peace.  Grant  that  every  one  of  us  may  find  in  a  consum- 
mated obedience  that  rest  of  heart,  that  satisftction  of  our  spiritual  nature,  which  we  do  crave. 

Vouchsafe  thy  blessing  to  all  in  thy  presence  that  bring  before  thee,  in  the  struggle  of  life, 
some  unsubdued  sin  against  which  they  supplicate  divine  help ;  some  passion  which  may  have 
flashed  its  light  upon  them,  and  left  them  desolate.  Grant  to  every  one  that  watches  against  easily 
besetting  sins,  and  hath,  this  morning,  the  tale  of  complaint,  the  ear  of  sympathy,  and  the  hand 
of  helpu  Open  the  way  to  those  that  desire  to  walk,  and  find  but  darkness  or  but  twilight  rest- 
ing upon  their  path.  May  they  look  up,  and  behold  thee,  and  be  guided  by  thy  star  from  above, 
and  Bot  by  looking  down  to  their  own  feet.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bless  aU 
those,  this  morning,  who  desire  to  be  revived  in  the  true  spirit  of  their  heart.  Wilt  thou  quicken 
them  by  the  truth,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  may  they  take  hold  upon  that  higher  life  and 
those  nobler  experiences  which  they  are  pursuing. 

Comfort  any  that  are  in  trouble.  Take  away  their  grief,  or  give  them  strength  to  bear  it. 
Give  victory  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  in  the  great  warfare  of  their  soul.  May  none  fear  to  come 
to  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  present  help  in  time  of  need,  and  art  always  helping ;  and  thou  hast  won  the 
right  of  being  trusted.  We  desire,  in  the  memory  of  all  oar  past  experiences,  knowing  that  thou 
hast  done  abundantly  more  for  us  than  we  have  asked  or  thought,  to  trust  thee,  turning  away 
from  vain  confidence  in  ourselves,  and  from  overmnch  hope.  We  desire  to  turn  away  from  all 
lesser  things,  and  trust  thee.  For  thou  art  good ;  thou  art  wise ;  thon  art^ver-prescnt ;  thou  art 
fhll  of  sympathy.  We  are  dear  to  thee.  Thou  hast  interfered  in  our  behalf,  and  art  perpetually 
Interfering.  And  thou  wilt  yet  bring  us  forth  victorious  over  every  adversary.  We  trust  thee ; 
we  love  thee ;  and  we  desire  to  walk  ever  more  in  thy  paths. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  those  households  that  arc  here  represented.  May  peace,  and  purity,  and 
gjadnesa  dwell  in  every  one  of  them.    Sanctify  to  thy  people  all  the  dispensations  of  thy  provi- 
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dence.  Grant  that  Joy  and  prosperity  may  not  compt  them,  nor  make  them  ueU-aeAlng.  Mkj 
troables  not  daont  them,  nor  evil  harden  them.  Kay  they  gather  about  them  their  gannenti, 
and  gird  ap  their  loins,  and  press  forward.  We  pray  that  thou  wUt  oomlbft  those  that  are  la 
the  midst  of  sharp  bereavements.  Assuage  their  sorrow ;  and  may  it  wotk  core,  as  a  medidne,  to 
their  sools.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  are  in  perplexity  and  raspense.  And 
grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  help  from  above,  that  they  may  ilnd  in  thee  a  peace  which  paasefh  all 
understanding,  and  a  stability  which  nothing  can  disturb. 

Grant  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  our  brethren  of  every  name— «pon  all  that  are  gathered  to- 
gether everywhere  to-day,  to  worship  thee  in  sincerity  and  truth.  Save  men  from  their  erion. 
Magnify  in  them  the  things  that  are  true  and  right  Draw  thy  people  together  by  their  oommoa 
sympathies.  Less  and  less  may  they  become  antagonized  and  divided  fttmi  each  other  by  the 
things  in  which  they  differ.  And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  in  all  the  worid,  and  that 
thy  will  may  be  done  everywhere. 

Pity  the  nations  that  struggle  for  their  birthright.  Pity  the  weak  that  are  overborne  by  the 
hand  of  power.  Give  wisdom,  perseverance,  and  courage,  and  final  sneers  to  all  those  that 
seek  for  independence,  and  for  the  liberty  to  worship  according  to  their  own  consciences.  Fill 
the  world  with  thy  glory.    And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  for  evermore.   Amen. 


PRATER  AFTER  THE   SERMOIf. 

OVB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  take  us,  even  as  we  take  our  little  onea,  lost 
in  a  perplexed  path.  How  do  we  sometimes  go  before  them,  that  they  may  follow  us  I  How,  at 
other  times,  do  we  go  behind  them  to  lift  them  I  How  do  we  sometimes  hold  apart  the  branches  I 
and  how  at  other  times  do  we  encourage  them  to  essay  their  own  strength  and  their  own  skill  I 
How  do  we  call  them,  and  urge  them  to  endeavor  that  they  may  walk  in  the  right  way  t 

Now,  thou  art  carrying  us  through  the  wilderness.  Thou  art  sometimes  chastising  us,  and 
sometimes  rewarding  us— but  alike  in  love,  whether  thou  art  stem,  or  whether  thou  art  gentle. 
We  thank  thee  for  thy  gentleness  toward  us.  We  fain  would  bless  thee  by  fond  afTections  to- 
ward thee.  But  if  we  may  not  feel  the  intensity  of  passionate  love,  we  desire  to  have  that  feel- 
ing which  shall  work  in  us  likeness  to  thee.  We  desire  to  change  our  hearts,  so  that  it  may  not 
be  fbr  our  dalliance  and  enjoyment  that  we  feel,  but  that  it  may  be  shaping  and  fluhionlng  ns 
into  thy  blessed  image.  So  may  we  live  in  Christ,  and  for  Christ.  May  he  abide  in  is,  said  we 
in  him,  and  all  in  God. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  tha  pimise,  forever  and  forever. 


III. 


The  Sympathy  of  Christ. 


THE    SYMPATHY  OF    CHRIST. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,  MARCH  28,  18^9. 


■  ♦  > 


nnrocATioN. 

We  rejoice  in  thee,  thou  Father  of  light,  and  desire  to  draw  near,  clothed  this 
day  with  hope  and  joy,  that  we  may  be  the  children  of  light.  Thine  is  the 
heaven ;  thine  the  son  that  goeth  forth  there ;  thine  are  all  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  spring ;  thine  is  the  summer ;  and  thine  the  glory  and  the  bounty  of  the 
aatomn.  But  what  is  this  earth,  which  thou  dost  bless  by  the  natural  sun,  com- 
pared with  thine  own  household?  There,  where  thy  heart  shines ;  there,  where 
there  is  no  winter  and  no  night — ^there  art  thou  most  God.  We  bless  thee  for  the 
knowledge  of  thyself,  thy  nature,  as  developed  toward  men ;  and  we  rejoice  this 
day  that  we  may  come  rejoicing  with  all  thy  people,  in  Christ,  in  thy  life,  in  thy 
power.  Give  to  us  something  of  that  Ufe.  Mark  us  by  that  i>ower.  Set  us  apart 
— and  this  day  especially.  May  all  tears  be  wiped  away,  and  all  joys  be  summoned, 
that  we  may  come  into  thy  presence  rejoicingly,  and  worship  not  alone  in  the  fear 
of  the  Lord — ^the  fear  that  love  gives — ^but  in  the  joy  of  the  Lord.  And  may  this 
Sabbath  be  indeed  to  us  a  rest  May  we  carry  something  of  the  spirit  and  glad- 
ness of  the  sanctuary  to  our  several  homes,  and  be  cheered  wherever  we  are.  We 
ask  it  for  the  Redeemer's  sake.    Amen. 


"  Seeino  then  that  we  have  a  great  high-priest,  that  is  passed  into  the  hea- 
vens, Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  let  us  hold  fast  our  profession.  For  we  have  not  an 
high-priest  which  can  not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.  Let  us  therefore  come  boldly 
unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need."— Heb.  iv.  14-16.  ^ 

The  New  Testament  is  fall  of  the  doctrine  that  God  sustains  a 
personal  relationship  to  mankind — to  the  individuals  of  the  race; 
which  is  more  exactly  represented  to  ns  by  the  experience  of  a  father 
and  child,  than  by  any  other.  It  is  trae  that  God  is  represented  as 
Sovereign,  as  King,  as  Judge,  as  Lord,  as  Magistrate ;  and  toward 
the  race  collectively  he  is.  But  personally,  and  to  the^individuals  of  ' 
the  human  family,  the  representation  of  the  Word  of  God  is,  that  he 
sustains  an  intimate  personal  relationship,  full  of  friendliness,  full  of 
love,  full  of  sympathy.  This  seems  fabulous  to  many,  because  they 
have  no  idea  of  the  divine  manifestation  except  such  a  one  as  our 
bodily  senses  can  perceive.     And  since  God  makes  to  them  no  ap- 

Lsstov:  Heb.  ii.   Hynms  (Plymouth  Collection) :  NO0.  S17, 948, 966. 
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pearancc,  and  addresses  his  personality  to  neither  the  eye  nor  the  ear 
nor  the  hand,  they  can  not  understand  how  there  should  be  a  God  that 
sympathizes  with  the  individuals  of  the  race,  forever  hidden  from  them 
personally,  silent,  communicating  in  none  of  those  ways  by  which  on 
earth  one  soul  is  wont  to  communicate  with  another.  And  it  is  a 
matter  of  grave  doubt  to  such,  whether  there  be  a  God,  or  any  that 
is  comprehensible  by  us. 

To  this  doubt  of  the  divine  sympathy  on  account  of  the  hidings 
of  God,  is  added  the  statement  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in  an 
infinite  being  there  could  be  any  such  experience  of  sympathy  as  we 
understand  from  the  use  of  such  terms.  It  is  argued  that  an  infinite 
being  would  concern  himself  with  affairs  that  had  some  impor- 
tance commensurate  with  his  own  being.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  allowed, 
many  say,  that  God  would  meddle  with  the  minute  affairs  of  such  a 
world  as  this.  And  as  men  become  acquainted  with  what  constitutes 
the  sum  of  their  fellow-men's  lives,  still  less  are  they  inclined  to  think 
that  God  sympathizes  with  the  outpouring,  the  folly,  the  foolishnesa, 
the  wickedness  of  the  human  soul. 

This  gross  judgment  is  derived  from  the  tendencies  of  the  worst 
side  of  our  human  nature.  We  attribute  to  Gocl  the  feelings  which 
we  have,  and  the  actions  which  flow  from  those  feelings.  But  in  us 
they  are  our  lowest  and  our  most  unworthy  feelings.  Such  reasoning 
infers  from  men's  selfishness  and  vanity  a  divine  indifference  to  all 
that  is  not  conspicuous,  exclamatory,  and  praise-begetting.  If  this 
world  were  a  thousand  times  as  big  as  it  is,  the  argument  would 
naturally  infer,  that  perhaps  God  would  look  at  it ;  and  if  men  were 
vastly  greater  than  they  are,  then  may  be  God  would  sympathize 
with  them.  But  the  world  is  so  small — its  face  being  but  a  mere 
spot  in  the  stellar  universe — and  men  are  so  little,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  God  wearies  himself  or  meddles  with  such  things. 
Our  better  nature  should  have  taught  us  better ;  for  our  own  higher 
moods  of  manhood  put  all  these  to  shame. 

The  assumption  that  this  world,  or  the  men  that  live  on  it,  are  re- 
latively small,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  allowed — ^though  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  make  no  difference.  The  moral  magnitude  of  things 
has  no  relationship  to  the  physical.  What  if  a  man  should  say  that 
Washington  was  not  a  great  man  because  he  was  not  a  ten  thousandth 
part  as  great  a^  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  comparing  moral  magnitude 
with  physical  ?  What  has  the  size  of  a  man,  or  the  duration  on  earth 
of  a  man,  or  his  physical  powers,  to  do  with  the  moral  measurement 
that  belongs  to  the  understanding,  the  reason,  or  the  moral  sentiments  ? 
Is  a  battle  great  by  the  size  of  the  nation  that  fought  it,  or  the  field 
that  it  was  fought  in  ?  Or  is  it  great  by  the  skill  and  the  bravery  enac- 
ted, and  by  the  long-reaching  sequences  that  flow  from  it  ?    The  part 
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which  this  world  is  to  play  in  the  far  fatore ;  the  experiment  of  hu- 
man life ;  the  story  of  divine  sacrifice  and  love ;  the  part  which  re- 
deemed men  are  to  enact  in  their  translation  into  the  heavenly  sphere 
— ^these  all  give  a  moral  grandear  to  this  world,  and  utterly  overcome 
the  objection  that  Grod  would  not  be  likely  to  give  minute  personal 
thought  to  the  evolutions  of  individual  life.  Not  in  himself,  but  in 
his  relations  to  his  Author  and  Creator,  and  in  his  relations  to  the  fu- 
ture dwelling  of  his  spirit,  man  is  great,  and  the  lowest  and  the  least 
is  immeasurably  great. 

Another  source  of  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  an  active  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  God  with  the  personal  feelings  and  history  of  men  on 
earth,  has  been  an  intense  presentation  of  God's  holiness  and  justice, 
so  that  men  have  been  afraid  to  believe  that  God  did  sympathize. 
That  he  was  a  spectator ;  that  he  registered  misdeeds,  and  would 
punish  them,  men  have  been  made  to  believe.  The  stern  attributes  of 
God  have  been  dwelt  upon  sometimes  till  from  them  alone  it  was 
that  men  derived  their  idea  of  God's  nature.  It  is  true  that  God  is 
just;  it  is  true  that  he  punishes ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  presenta- 
tion of  God's  justice  and  his  penal  administration  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  divine  nature.  It  is  true  that  the  base  and  sub-base  is  the 
foundation  of  the  organ ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  if  one  plays  the 
sub-base  incessantly,  he  has  a  better  idea  of  what  that  organ  is  than 
if  it  only  has  its  subordinate  part  and  interplay. 

There  be  many  that  are  preaching  what  are  called  ^'  foundation  doc- 
trines "  so  constantly  that  men  never  suspect  what  God  is.  These  alter- 
native views,  these  views  of  God's  justice  or  alternative  love,  in  their 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  misinterpret,  and  too  oflen  absolutely 
slander  the  divine  nature.  The  New  Testament  is  full  of  cheer  and  of 
brightness  from  Christ's  manifestation  of  sympathy ;  and  the  Book  of 
Hebrews,  arguing  to  the  Jewish  mind,  and  therefore  employing  Jewish 
symbols,  is  peculiarly  full  of  this  glorious  truth  of  the  active  and 
sympathetic  nature  of  God. 

That  the  silent  Jesus  is  not  now  gone  forward  to  other  things ; 
that  he  dwells  above  to  maintain  intimate  and  helpful  relations  with 
all  who  love  him ;  that  he  is  nearer  to  men  than  when  he  was  present 
with  them ;  that  it  was  needful  for  our  sakes  that  he  should  go  up  to 
his  own  sphere,  and  resume  his  spiritual  nature — these  are  abundant- 
ly the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.  Christ  is  nearer  to  us,  dearer, 
and  more  sympathizing,  in  all  the  practical  applications  of  sympathy, 
than  when  he  walked  clothed  with  the  human  form  upon  earth.  It  is 
taught  that  this  relationship  is  so  intimate  and  effectual  that  he  is 
ooncemed  and  affected  by  our  whole  experience.  Our  feelings,  as  it 
were,  throw  their  shadows  continually  upon  him.  He  joys  with  us ; 
he  sorrows  with  us ;  he  makes  our  case  his  own.    No  language  cam 
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parallel  that  which  he  employs.  He  comes  into  us  and  abides  with 
us.  He  takes  us  unto  himself,  that  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father,  so 
we  may  bo  one  with  him.  As  the  branch  sympathizes  with  alt  that 
befalls  the  parent  stock,  and  as  the  parent  stock  also  feels  whatever 
mutilation  there  is  of  the  branch,  so  Christ  represents  his  disciples  as 
being  as  intimately  related  to  him  as  that. 

Some  of  the  great  features  of  this  truth  should  be  more  emphati- 
cally stated ;  and  we  proceed  to  do  it. 

First.  Christ  has  not  relied  upon  the  omniscience  of  his  divine  nt* 
ture,  upon  the  speculative  interests  of  a  benevolent  looker-on,  but  he 
has  taken  upon  himself  the  whole  human  condition.  I  read  in  the 
opening  service  a  scripture  which  bears  upon  that  subject  "  Foras- 
much, then,  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also 
himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same  ;  that  through  death  be 
might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil; 
and  deliver  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage.  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of 
angels ;  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high-priest  in  things  pertaining 
to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in 
that  he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succor 
them  that  are  tempted.^' 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  this  is  the  language  of  conformity  to 
human  ideas  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  seems  to  me  just  as  true  that  this 
teaches  that  there  were  certain  fulfillments  of  experience  ;  there  were 
certain  lessons  to  be  learned  which  even  the  divine  nature  could  not 
take  except  in  this  one  way  of  experience ;  and  that  in  order  to  be  a 
perfect  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  must  needs  take  upon  himself  the 
whole  human  law  and  condition.  For  it  says,  in  another  place,  **  It 
became  Him,  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  imto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation 
perfect  through  sufferings."  What  that  necessity  was,  or  what  was 
the  range  and  realm  of  this  discipline,  we  do  not  know.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  we  understand  that  there  was  an  important  sense  in  which 
Christ,  taking  the  human  form  and  dwelling  in  it,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  laws  of  nature,  learned  that  which  made  him  a  more 
perfect  exemplar  and  a  more  perfect  Saviour,  and  prepared  him  to  be 
more  sympathetic  with  us  than  he  would  have  been. 

In  our  text  we  have  the  declaration,  *'  For  we  have  not  an  high- 
priest  which  can  not  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ; 
but  was  in  all  points  tempted"  —  tried,  proved — "like  as  we  are, 
yet  without  sin."  And  the  inference  is,  "  Let  us  therefore  come 
boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace."    On  account  of  this  experience  of 
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temptation,  he  is  fitted  to  save  men  tLat  are  tempted  and  that 
sin. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  our  Saviour  had  every  single  experience 
that  man  ever  has.  That  is  not  needful.  A  geographer  may  be  a 
competent  representative  of  the  land  through  which  he  travels,  with- 
out having  stood  on  every  single  foot  of  ground  which  he  describes. 
Robinson  did  not  need  to  tread  every  square  inch  of  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  in  order  to  understand  the  topography  of  that  city,  and  re- 
present it  accurately  to  ns.  It  was  not  necessary  that  Christ  should 
pass  through  every  shade  and  every  inflection  of  human  experience  in 
order  to  understand  them.  For  all  experience  issues  from  certain  de- 
finite fonndations  of  faculty ;  and  it  is  enough  if  every  faculty  which 
worts  in  us  was  proved,  pained,  templed,  and  tried  in  him,  and  tried 
Dp  to  this  measure,  that  no  man  should  thei'eaiter  live  who  should 
have  any  temptation  or  trial  that  should  make  against  any  given 
faculty  such  a  pressure  as  was  made  against  our  Saviour.  Pride — ia 
it  tempted  among  men  ?  All  that  I  require  is,  that  Christ  should 
have  felt  a  temptation  of  pride  that  should  more  than  equal  it ;  that 
should  swell  immeasuraWy  above  and  overmatch  any  trial  that  befalh 
his  followers  below — in  other  words,  enough  put  to  proof  in  that  par- 
tfcnlar  faculty  of  the  human  soul,  to  understand  what  that  faculty 
can  suffer ;  how  it  can  be  tempted ;  what  course  is  needed  to  sustain 
one  under  such  temptation.  It  ia  not  needful,  therefore,  that  Christ 
should  sustain  the  relationship  of  husband,  for  he  never  was  in  wed- 
lock ;  or  of  father.  It  only  requires  that  he  should  sustain  such  a  re- 
lation to  universal  human  nature  or  life  that  there  should  he  no  fa- 
culty, no  passion,  no  sentiment  that  is  tempted  in  us,  that  should  not 
also  be  tempted  in  biin  ;  and  that  there  shonld  be  no  such  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  us  that  our  temptation  should  ever  be  greater 
than  his  knowledge  of  temptation  through  his  own  suffering. 

"  Tempted  in  all  points,"  is  not,  therefore,  tempted  in  all  things, 
"  like  as  wo  are."  There  are  many  combinations  of  circumstances  that 
never  occurred  in  his  life ;  and  there  may  be  very  many  shades  of  feel- 
ing. Checkered,  endlessly  varying,  lights  may  fall  upon  human  expe- 
rience that  did  not  precisely  so  fall  upon  Christ's  experience  upon 
earth.  But  there  has  been  no  assault  made  upon  any  human  power, 
and  there  never  will  be  an  assault  made  to  carry  any  human  power 
the  wrong  way,  that  Christ  did  not  have  upon  the  same  point  a  hun- 
dred fold,  probably,  more  pressure  and  more  besieging  and  assault. 
And  he  is  therefore  thoroughly  versed  in  human  life.  Whatever  rea- 
son needs,  he  felt  the  need  of.  Whatever  the  imagination  needs,  he 
felt  the  need  of.  Whatever  the  moral  sentiments  need,  either  for 
opening   and  enlarging  them,  or  of  temptation;   whatever  sympa- 
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thies  between  man  and  man  in  ns  require  divine  help — ^in  all  theie 
respects  Christ  also  was  put  to  proof. 

It  did  not  take  him  so  long  to  live  as  it  does  tia.  A  man  doea  no( 
live  by  the  length  of  his  years,  but  by  the  activity  of  the  nalgpre  that 
carries  him  through  those  years.  Christ  filled  up  the  measure  of  h» 
man  experience  in  the  brief  time  that  he  was  here  on  earth ;  and  now, 
having  ascended  on  high,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  leam.  He  has 
learned  it  all,  because  he  has  passed  through  it  alL  And  becauae  he 
has  thus  taken  part  in  the  human  lot,  the  offer  ia  made  to  every  hu- 
man being  to  come  boldly  to  him.  There  is  no  sorrow,  and  no  joy, 
that  he  does  not  perfectly  understand.  You  never  will  be  able  to 
whisper  a  secret  into  the  ear  of  the  sympathizing  Saviour. 

And  yet,  grief  always  is  conceited.  Grief  always  says, "  There  nev- 
er was  such  suffering  as  mine ;  there  never  was  such  peculiar  grief  as 
mine.  Others  have  had  sorrows,  but  ah !  I  could  bear  such  a  sorrow, 
or  such  a  sorrow."  Every  body  could  bear  every  sorrow  except  the 
one  that  he  has.  And  grief  always  says,  '*  Mine  stands  apart  and  oat- 
side  of  every  ordinary  experience."  And  above  us  all  is  the  Saviour, 
saying,  "  Come  boldly  to  me  in  every  time  of  need,  for  succor  and  for 
help.  For  I  have  been  tried  in  every  respect  as  you  are,  and  without 
sin.  I  am  therefore  a  High-Priest  that  can  be  touched  with  the  fed 
ing  of  your  infirmities.     Come  to  me." 

This  sympathy  of  Christ  is  not  simply  a  joint  feeling,  or  a  mere 
echo  of  ours.  It  is  the  most  superficial  understanding  which  we  h^ve 
of  sympathy,  that  we  feel  with  our  fellow-mea  This  is  something, 
this  is  much,  in  human  experience — ^to  have  friends  that  feel  with  ua, 
though  they  do  nothing,  and  take  nothing  away  from  our  emotion  ; 
though  they  add  nothing  to  joy,  and  take  nothing  away  from  our  sor- 
row. Yet  there  is  great  pleasure  in  knowing  that  if  we  are  in  grief, 
our  faithful  friend  grieves ;  that  if  we  are  in  gladness,  our  faithful 
friend  is  glad.  That  is  much ;  but  that  is  the  lowest  and  the  least 
part  of  a  fruitful  sympathy. 

Much  of  human  sympathy  is,  to  identify  yourself  simply  with  a 
friend  in  his  good  or  his  ill ;  but  we  see  on  earth  that  there  are  germs 
of  a  sympathy  that  is  nobler  than  this — in  a  mother,  in  a  teacher,  in 
a  superior  nature  that  companions  with  us,  that  not  only  understands 
our  experience,  but  that  looks  back  at  the  causes,  and  looks  forward  at 
the  results,  and  sympathizes  with  the  feeling,  but  does  it  also  with  a 
large  educating  eye,  and  takes  in  the  whole  scope  of  it — ^whence  it 
came,  and  whither  it  goes ;  and  then  measures  the  sympathy,  not 
merely  by  orbing  joy  for  joy,  or  fear  for  fear,  but  with  this  large  con- 
ception of  the  official  relations  of  e^'perience  to  character  and  to  great- 
er happiness. 

Why  should  I  feel    sorrow  because,  when  I  shut  my    hand* 
the  child  thinks  that  he  has  lost  the  bait  that  is  there?    I  have 
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only  shut  it  in  order  that,  lowering  the  tone  of  his  joy,  and  bringing 
sadness,  I  might  make  him  more  glad  when  I  spring  it  open,  and 
show  him  what  I  hold  for  him.  And  how,  in  a  larger  way,  are  we  do- 
ing continuously  that  which  I  do  in  sport  with  little  children !  How 
are  men  sympathizing  with  men,  and  yet  paining  them !  When  some 
great  news  of  gladness  has  come  to  you,  how  do  you  sometimes  go, 
with  a  downcast  look,  to  a  friend's  house,  as  if  it  were  bad  news,  and 
beginning  afar  off^  and,  as  it  were,  tempering  them  lower,  and  then, 
when  some  little  fear  is  excited,  burst  out  with,  the  good  news !  And 
when  you  see  them  sorrowing,  does  it  make  you  sorrow  with  them  ? 
Ton  are  in  sympathy  with  them ;  but  you  do  not  sorrow,  because  you 
know  it  is  a  mere  bait ;  that  it  was  a  discord  thrown  in  to  bring  out 
the  glorious  harmony  of  gladness  and  joy. 

And  so  there  is  a  sympathy  which  does  not  merely  duplicate  your 
experience,  but  that,  as  it  were,  rises  up  above  you,  and  takes  in  the 
whole  thought  of  your  nature  and  your  character,  and  your  joy,  and 
your  sorrow,  and  sympathizes  in  such  a  way  that  it  sympathizes  more 
with  your  whole  manhood  than  with  special  acts  of  individual  experi- 
ences in  that  manhood.  Do  we  not  sympathize  continuously  in  this 
way  with  persons  that  are  in  joy,  and  that  are  in  sorrow  ?  Are  we 
not  less  glad  than  many  a  child  is,  though  we  are  glad  that  he  is 
glad  ?  Does  not  old  age  sit  and  smile  when  younger  ones  break  out  in 
the  exhilaration  of  joy  ?  Why  do  they  not  go  "as  far  with  them  ?  Be- 
cause they  better  understand  what  is  the  whole  run  and  effect  of  joy. 
They  sympathize,  to  be  sure ;  but  not  to  the  fuU  measure  of  this  feel- 
ing, which  is  false  and  exaggerated  in  the  young. 

When  the  young  mother  sheds  the  first  glowing  leaf  in  autumn, 
and  the  babe  is  carried  from  her  arms  and  buried,  and  she,  like  some 
fragrant  bush  in  the  morning  covered  with  dew,  shakes  tears  from  ev- 
ery twig,  because  I,  too,  do  not  measure  every  one  of  her  sighs,  and 
every  one  of  her  sobs,  do  I  not  sympathize  with  her  ?  For  I  say  to  my- 
self, **  What  is  this  loss  but  the  making  of  a  greater  nature  in  you  V^ 
She  buries  the  babe  to  keep  it.  So  only  do  we  keep  our  children, 
as  childrra,  when  we  put  them  away  from  us  in  infancy,  and  see  them 
no  more  until  we  meet  them  in  heaven.  They  remaiu  shrined  in  the 
imagination,  and  they  are  little  children  forever.  And  do  I  not  see 
what  patience  and  gentleness  it  will  work  in  her,  and  what  serene 
dignity  is  already  begining  to  steal  upon  her?  And  do  I  not  know 
that  Qod  is  calling  her  in  taking  this  little  child?  He  does  not 
take  it,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  her;  but  he  takes  it  for 
his  own  wise  purposes  ;  and  the  sorrow  that  is  left  behind  is  a  means 
of  education.  Do  I  not  sorrow  because  she  has  lost'  her  babe  ?  But 
do  I  just  measure  her  experience  over  again  in  my  mind  ?  Do  not  I 
look  with  a  large  eye,  enlightened  by  past  knowledge  of  such  things 
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in  life  ?  Do  not  I  look  at  the  wliole  scope  and  operation  of  thtiK  phfr 
Domena?  Grief  is  near-sighted,  and  holds  ite  trouble  close  up ;  but 
love  is  long-eighted,  and  lakes  the  events  of  life,  and  looks  at  them  in 
all  points  of  view,  and  sees  how  they  look  against  the  east,  and  how 
against  the  west;  how  toward  the  north,  and  how  toward  tho  south; 
how  above,  and  how  below;  how  against  one  background,  and  how 
against  another.  Love  looks  upon  a  thing  all  around,  in  its  genns^ 
and  in  its  fmits ;  in  its  presence  and  in  its  coming.  It  sympathizes  not 
with  the  limitation  of  grief,  but  with  the  largenesa  of  that  love  of  hu- 
manity which  is  in  every  event. 

Our  Saviour  sympathizes  with  us.  Yet  Clirist  sympathizes  not  sim- 
ply as  one  that  would  make  ue  happy.  So  it  is  that  a  servant  does. 
Servants  are  dearer  to  children  than  their  parents,  often.  Do  you 
want  to  know  why  t  Generally  because  tfie  servant  does  not  care 
for  the  whole  run  of  the  child's  life.  He  cares  to  make  him  glad  now, 
or  to  assuage  his  pain  now.  So  the  servant  gives  him  the  top  that 
the  father  would  not  give  him.  The  servant  grants  him  little  per- 
missions that  the  mother  would  not  grant  him.  The  father  and  motly 
er  aympathize  with  the  child  more  largely,  more  comprehensivetyi 
and  are  all  the  time  administering  with  reference  to  his  manhood— 
not  with  reference  to  his  momentary  gratification.  They  do  not  want 
him  to  be  always  a  child.  They  want  him  to  become  a  man.  There-, 
fore  they  give  or  take  from  him  one  or  another  element  as  theii-  e»- 
perionce  and  wisdom  dictate,  with  a  view  to  the  child's  whole  gooi 
But  the  servant  has  nothing  to  do  with  educating  the  child,  and  only 
thinks  of  the  present.  The  servant  wants  to  bave  a  good  time ;  wantB 
to  get  along  in  the  pleasantest  way  possible.  And  so,  when  the  child 
falls  and  hurts  himself,  and  cries,  the  servant  takes  him  up,  and  pat« 
him  on  the  head,  and  pities  him,  and  takes  a  woi'ld  more  care  of  htm 
than  the  father  would,  Tlie  father,  when  the  child  falls  down,  does 
not  allow  himself  to  he  tender  to  him,  because  tenderness  rather  uu- 
does  a  child.  He  straightens  up  before  him,  and  says,  "  Be  a  man, 
my  SOD,"  and  teaches  him  manhood,  and  sympathizes  with  his  pain. 
But  the  servant  does  not  care  for  the  manhood.  He  runs  to  wait  on 
the  child,  and  lets  the  child  have  its  own  way,  till  he  thinks  that 
the  Lest  i'rieod  he  has  in  the  world  is  the  servant.  He  thinks  so 
simply  because  this  sen-ant  sympathisies  with  his  momentary  sorrow; 
because  he  takes  care  of  the  child's  present ;  heoauso  he  is  nearest  to 
his  little  body,  and  nearest  to  bis  flesh -interpreting  instincts.  Ilenoe 
it  is  that  children  like  servants  in  life  better  than  they  do  their  pai^ 
ents — unless  parents  are  wise  enough  to  become  servants  for  their 
children's  sake.  Parents  ought  to  play  with  their  children.  The 
parent  ought,  at  times,  to  make  himself  child  enough  to  iusdtute  be- 
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tween  him  and  the  child  the  full  Bympathy  which  is  sometimes  divi- 
ded, the  servant  taking  one  part,  and  the  parent  keeping  the  other. 
Now,  our  dear  Master  is  father  and  mother  to  us ;  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  Christ  with  us— do  not  suppose  it  is  just  this:  that  when 
you  are  glad,  Chrbt  is  glad ;  and  when  you  are  sorrowful,  Christ  is 
sorrowful.  It  is  that,  to  he  sure ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  than 
that.  When  your  gladness  rolls  up,  and,  as  it  were,  is  magnified 
upon  the  proportions  of  the  infinite,  and  in  some  measure  takes  it 
in,  there  is  a  thousand  times  more  joy  than  otherwise  there  could 
be  in  you.  But  after  all,  he  loves  you  so  well  that  he  is  not  going  to 
study  your  momentary  convenience.  That  way  lies  self-indulgence, 
and  self-indulgence  is  a  moth  and  rust  that  doth  corrupt  and  utterly 
destroy  true  manhood.  No  man  can  be  a  man  that  has  not  learned 
how  to  overcome  self-indulgence ;  that  has  not  learned  through  pain, 
under  burdens  and  crosses  long  continued,  to  carry  himself  right 
manly. 

Our  dear  Master  loves  us^  and,  loving  us,  he  means  to  mak< 
something  out  of  us.  Therefore  he  is  not  going  to  be  indulgent,  no/ 
is  he  going  to  let  us  be  self-indulgent.  And  his  sympathy  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  duplication  of  our  experience.  It  is  not  an  echo 
of  our  heart.  Our  Saviour  is  with  us  in  sympathy ;  of  rather,  the 
.sympathy  of  Christ  works  in  us  by  seeking  to  draw  us  up  above  all 
the  fimuliar  experiences  of  our  woe  into  his  own  nature  and  charac- 
ter. Our  sorrows  usually  spring  very  largely  from  low  conditions 
of  nature.  And  our  remedy  lies  in  spiritual  exaltation.  Who  is 
there  that  has  not  found  that  a  higher  state  of  feeling  cured  ten 
thousand  vexations  in  life  ?  If  you  were  to  chase  each  particular 
eare,  and  each  particular  fret,  and  each  particular  sorrow,  and  each 
particular  stinging  and  annoying  insect,  you  would  have  business  on 
hand  for  the  rest  of  your  life ;  but  if  you  can  rise  into  a  higher  state 
of  mind,  these  cease  to  be  annoyances  and  cares.  Ninety-nine  parts 
in  a  hundred  of  the  cares  of  life  are  cured  by  one  single  salve ;  and 
that  is,  ^  Thy  will  be  done."  The  moment  a  man  can  say  that,  and 
let  go,  that  moment  more  than  ninety-nine  parts  in  a  hundred  of  his 
troubles  drop  away. 

I  have  stood  upon  Mount  Holyoke  when  I  heard  the  thunder  be- 
low; and  I  have  seen  men  traveling  up  the  side,  and  making  haste  to 
get  out  of  the  storm.  I,  standing  higher  than  they,  escaped  both  the 
ram,  the  wind,  and  the  pelting  thunder ;  and  they,  going  up  through 
the  9torm,  got  on  the  top,  and  were  also  free  from  it.  Many,  many 
storms  there  are,  that  lie  low,  and  hug  the  ground ;  and  the  way  to 
escape  them  is  to  go  up  the  mountain  side,  and  get  higher  than 
tbey  are. 

One  of  the  elements  of  divine  sympathy  is  so  to  sympathize  with 
men  that  they  shall  be  lifted  up  above  the  dominion  of  their  lower 
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instincts  and  appetites,  and  live  more  perfectly  in  their  higher  natnro. 
I  draw  a  man  out  of  vulgarity  by  making  him  love  me,  and  refine- 
ment in  me.  It  pleases  God  to  make  us  love  the  heauty  of  holiness, 
opening  his  own  nature,  and  showing  the  meaning  of  his  provi- 
dences, and  of  his  dealings  with  us,  and  enlarging  our  experience  in 
such  a  way  that  we  are  growing  toward  a  higher  manhood.  And  so, 
our  troubles,  one  by  one,  coming  from  our  lower  nature,  of  them- 
selves cease,  of  themselves  drop  away. 

The  teaching  of  some  of  the  passages  in  the  book  from  which  we 
have  taken  our  text  is  directly  upon  this  point — ^this  memorable  12ih 
chapter  of  Hebrews,  which  I  never  can  read  enough ;  which  I  never 
can  expound  enough ;  which  I  understand  better  every  time  I  read 
it ;  which,  though  I  have  thought  I  understood  it  altogether,  I  find 
each  time  I  am  ignorant  of.  It  is  right  in  the  tenor  of  the  remarks 
that  I  have  been  making. 

*^  Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  &ith ;  who^ 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  Grod^' — 
who  looked  clear  across  and  clear  through  the  world,  and  through 
time,  and  saw  what  were  the  relations  of  events  that  were  going 
on  round  about  him  to  the  eternal  sphere,  and  who  endured  that 
which  seemed  unendurable.  Z/Ook  unto  him,  and  consider  him  that 
endured  all  this,  lest  you  be  wearied  and  faint  in  your  minds.  And 
then  he  says,  '*  Ye  have  not  yet  resisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
sin.  And  ye  have  forgotten  the  exhortation  which  speaketh  unto  you 
as  unto  children,  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him  :  for  whom  the  Lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth.^'  His  is  not  one  of  those  flattering  loves.  ELis  is  not 
one  of  those  sel^indulgent  loves.  Whom  he  loves,  he  loves  so  much 
that  he  will  not  let  them  abide  in  the  lower  parts  of  their  nature.  He 
will  rout  them  out ;  he  will  drive  them  up.  Whom  he  loves  he  means 
to  make  more  of.  He  means  to  ennoble  them.  A  king  ennobles  a 
man  by  putting  a  crown  on  his  head ;  but  God  ennobles  men  by 
putting  dispositions  in  their  hearts.  Whom  he  loves  he  chastens 
and  scourges. 

That  is  very  severe.  A  man  may  be  chastised  with  small  whips, 
but  no  man  is  scourged  except  with  cord,  laid  on  with  soldiers* 
hands.  It  is  a  horrible  operation.  God  both  chastens  and  scourges 
men,  and  all  because  he  loves  them.  ' 

Wonderful  love  that  is !  and  yet  it  is  just  your  love.  You  have 
not  a  child  whose  body  is  worth  more  to  you  than  his  mind.  No 
child  of  yours  ever  told  a  lie  under  circumstances  of  great  baseness — 
not  for  his  own  benefit,  not  even  for  the  love  of  praise,  but  to 
cheat  and  harm  some  other  child ;  no  child  of  yours  ever  told  a  lie 
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that  was  bad  in  itself^  and  for  a  purpose  that  was  worse  than  the 
lie — no  child  of  yours  eyer  did  that,  that  you  did  not  feel  rising 
against  him  an  utter  indignation,  not  because  you  hated  the  child, 
but  because  you  loved  him.  All  your  identification  with  the  child 
plead  for  punishment.  You  said,  *^  It  is  my  child ;  and  he  is  not  wor- 
thy of  me ;  and  he  shaU  be  worthy  of  me."  And  you  chastised  him, 
not  once,  as  if  it  were  a  perfunctory  duty,  as  if  you  were  saying 
your  prayers,  but  repeatedly.  Oh  !  how  heartily  does  a  man  lay  on 
the  strokes  who  loves  his  child,  and  wants  him  to  be  noble,  pure,  man- 
ly, and  fit  to  wear  a  crown,  though  he  may  never  touch  it  till  he  gets 
to  heaven.  How  he  piUs  it  on  when  he  does  whip  his  child !  How  does 
he,  as  it  were,  mean  to  drive  through  every  stroke,  that  while  it  ex- 
coriates the  skin  it  may  cleanse  the  heart,  acting  as  a  counter  irrita- 
tion toward  righteousness !  And  Christ  says  that  his  sympathy  with 
ns  is  not  the  sympathy  of  an  effervescent  feeling,  merely  going  with  us 
when  we  have  a  momentary  joy,  or  a  momentary  throb  of  pain.  His 
sympathy  is  larger  than  that.^  He  sympathizes  with  our  understand- 
ing, with  our  moral  sense  and  conscience,  with  our  taste,  with  all 
our  sentiments,  with  hope,  and  fear,  and  love ;  with  every  thing  that 
goes  to  make  up  a  man,  and  that  makes  him  immortal.  He  sympa- 
thizes with  the  whole  of  our  being,  and  means  that  his  whole  ad- 
ministration, and  the  administration  of  our  sorrows  as  well,  shall 
make  our  manhood  larger — not  tear  it ;  not  kill  it ;  not  strip  and  re- 
duce it,  but  make  it  larger. 

As  I  was  reading,  "  For  they" — that  is,  our  parents — "  verily,  for 
a  few  days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure."  Great  pleasure 
they  had  in  it,  if  they  felt  as  I  did !  I  would  rather  be  whipped  any 
time  than  whip  my  children.  And  when  my  father  used  to  say, 
"  Henry,  I  do  not  want  to  do  it,"  I  used  to  say  to  myself,  "  What  un- 
der heaven  do  you  do  it  for,  then  ?"  I  did  not  want  to  be  whipped ; 
and  if  he  did  not  want  to  whip  me,  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  unneces- 
sary ceremony!  But  when  I  became  a  father,  I  felt  that  nothing 
in  the  world  was  more  true.  How  one  feeling  interprets  another !  When 
I  had  children  to  bring  up,  they  so  far  inherited  my  nature,  that  they 
deserved  to  be  whipped  often ;  and  they  got  their  deserts !  It  was 
true  I  would  rather  have  taken  five  blows  than  to  have  given  one ; 
and  yet  I  put  it  on  to  them.  And  I  remembered  the  precept,  ^'  What 
your  hand  finds  to  do,  do  it  with  your  might."  Do  not  you  know 
what  that  is  ?  Are  you  not  fiuniliar  with  both  sides  of  the  expe- 
rience ?  Paul  says,  "  We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  correc- 
ted us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence :  shall  we  not  much  raiher  be 
in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits,  and  live  ?  For  they  verily 
for  a  few  days  chastened  us  after  their  own  pleasure ;  but  he" — God 
-— ^'  for  our  profit,  that  we  might  be  partakers  of  his  holiness." 
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Here  is  the  end  for  which  he  is  chastising  ns — thai  we  might  bi 
partdk&ra  of  his  nature;  that  he  might  lift  us  up  into  the  fullness  of 
that  manhood  which  he  designed  for  us,  and  for  which  he  is  adminis- 
tering the  realm  of  nature,  and  the  realm  of  society,  and  the  realm 
of  grace,  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

And  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Paul;  for  you  will  find  in  2d  Peter  pre- 
cisely the  same  thought  when,  in  opening  his  epistle,  he  says,  *'  Grace 
and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the  knowledge  of  Gk>d, 
and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  according  as  his  divine  power  hath  given 
unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto  life  and  godliness,  through  the 
knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue :  whereby 
are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises :  that  by 
these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having  escaped  the 
corruption  that  is  in  the  world  through  lust.'' 

Here  is  the  end  that  God  is  driving  at  continually,  by  such  a 
grand  sympathy,  by  such  a  tender  personal  connection  with  us,  by 
such  a  constant  interference  and  meddling  with  all  that  belongs  to 
us,  that  we  shall  not  be  thralled  in  lusts  and  the  lower  parts  of  our 
nature,  and  depart  from  his  will,  and  inherit  the  final  remuneration  ; 
but  that  we  shall  escape,  and  go  up  and  be  made  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature. 

Add  still  further  to  this  idea  the  consideration  that,  in  the  divine 
mind,  sympathy  must  take  on  the  whole  sphere  of  time  in  its  infinite 
relations  to  the  future.  And  it  is  impossible  for  God  to  sympa- 
thize with  us  as  we  do  with  each  other,  who  live  in  hours ;  who  live 
in  weeks ;  who  live  in  years.  But  there  are  no  cycles  and  gradations 
of  time  in  Him  who  liveth  forever,  nor  in  us  when  we  are  consid- 
ered from  the  same  stand-point — ^the  stand-point  of  the  divine  mind. 
God  looks  upon  human  life  as  rolling  on  to  be  endless ;  and  therefore 
he  has  regard  to  that  which  is  best  for  us  in  all  coming  time ;  to  that 
which  shall  make  us  meet  for  heaven ;  to  that  which  shall  make  us 
the  best  companions  for  holy  men,  for  saints,  for  all  that  are  purified, 
and  have  gone  home  to  glory.  God's  sympathy,  if  true  and  gen- 
uine, must  have  regard  to  these  things. 

I  bless  God  that  we  may  rise  from  the  lower  conceptions  of  di- 
vine sympathy  to  these  higher  and  nobler  attributes  of  it,  and  feel 
that  we  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Saviour  who  knows  us  altogether,  and 
who  indicates  how  minute  bis  knowledge  is  by  saying  that  the  very 
hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.  Put  that  down  in  your  book,  phi- 
losopher, who  believe  that  that  God  only  takes  a  general  view  of  the 
world,  who  declares  that  he  does  not  allow  a  sparrow  to  fall  to  the 
ground  without  his  notice.  Now,  sparrows  are  the  nuisances  of  birds 
in  some  countries.  There  are  so  many  in  England  that  men  form 
**  sparrow-clubs  "  to  go  out  and  kill  them.    They  eat  up  every  thing. 
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These  sparrows,  that  are  regarded  very  much  as  we  regard  vermin 
in  an  infested  kitchen,  are  not  without  Grod's  thought.  Not  even  a 
fly — about  the  most  useless  and  vexatious  creature  on  the  wing — ^is 
killed  that  God  does  not  know  it. 

Such  is  the  minuteness,  the  intimacy  of  the  divine  sympathy 
with  us.  And  yet,  beginning  at  that  point,  knowing  every  throb, 
knowing  every  pulsation,  knowing  every  sympathy,  every  sentiment, 
every  inflection  of  taste,  every  yearning,  every  disappointment, 
every  pang,  every  tear,  every  joy,  every  triumph,  all  that  belongs  to 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  experience,  God,  looking  upon  the  whole 
of  it,  and  watching  all,  and  being  familiar  with  all,  and  sympathizing 
with  all,  is  still  administering  them  all  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
us  higher  and  higher  in  ourselves  on  earth,  and  higher  and  higher 
into  his  likeness,  and  preparing  us  better  and  better  for  dwelling  with 
him  forever  and  forever — that  is  the  sympathy  that  I  want. 

A  little  child,  dropped  as  a  waif  in  New- York,  alas !  made  beau- 
tiful, now  coming  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  without 
friends,  and  with  many  that  have  lustful  eyes  upon  her,  is  met  by 
the  gracious  missionary  at  the  '^  Five  Points.'*  And  he  beholds  her, 
and  his  heart  yearns  toward  her.  He  finds  out  where  she  lives,  in 
her  little  chamber,  as  yet  not  quite  fallen,  not  quite  overborne,  yet 
coarse  and  rude,  and  already  beginning  to  love  the  taste  of  the  poison 
of  flattery ;  already  beginning  to  listen  willingly ;  already  beginning 
to  calculate  and  to  throb  evil  thoughts.  He  looks  upon  her,  and  is  sad 
for  her.  While  others  would  open  her  chamber  door,  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  her  to  dismiss  her  industry ;  while  others  say  to  her, 
**  Gk),  flutter,  and  be  gay :  take  life  and  enjoy  it  while  you  may,*'  he 
loves  her  more  than  they  do.  They  love  as  the  swine  loves  the  husk, 
which  he  chews  for  the  juice,  and  spits  out  a  rejected  cud;  but 
he  loves  that  child  with  a  consciousness  of  what  her  immortality  is  ; 
of  what  is  the  treasure  of  the  riches  that  is  in  her,  if  only  it  can  be 
saved  and  educated.  And  he  would  shut  the  door.  They  would 
open  it.  He  would  rather  see  her  weep.  They  would  rather  see  her 
laugh.  He  would  rather  see  her  suffer,  and  go  poorly  clad.  They 
would  be  glad  if  she  would  take  temptation  under  the  profler  of  rib- 
bons and  jewelry.  They  would  be  glad  to  see  her  dressed  in  all  these 
gew-gaw  trifles.  He,  gaining  influence  with  her,  seems  to  her,  in  her 
moments  of  temptation,  like  a  hard  master.  And  yet,  tell  me,  if  it 
was  your  child,  and  if,  afler  years  had  passed  by,  you  found  that  this 
wanderer  from  your  house  had  been  saved  by  this  missionary,  and 
brought  up  in  cramped  circumstances,  and  familiar  with  poverty,  and 
that  he  had  been  a  faithful  teacher  to  her,  so  that  at  length,  when  she 
reached  her  majority,  she  was  still  a  virtuous  woman,  and  beginning 
to  love  virtue  more  than  vice,  would  you  not  say  that  he  had  been 
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the  truest  sympathizer?  And  who  would  sympathize  most  with 
you  ?  Would  it  be  that  ^^ndulgent  Deity"  who  should  make  the  pre- 
sent hour  pleasant  to  you,  and  leave  you  to  the  waste  of  an  eternal 
undoing?  or  would  it  be  One  who  loved  you  so  much  that  he  was 
willing  to  administer  discipline  and  watching  and  pain,  and  wring 
tears,  that  through  those  tears  he  might  open  the  fountain  of  fhtore 
joys  ?  Is  not  that  the  divinest  and  the  truest  sympathy  ?  Are  there 
any  of  us  that  do  not  need  just  such  a  friend  as  this  in  Christ  Jesos  ? 
In  view  of  the  unfolding  of  the  subject  so  far,  I  remark,  firsts  that 
we  can  see  why  God  seems  sometimes  to  shut  his  ears  to  men^s  cries. 
It  is  because  they  come  asking  Qod  to  replace  the  very  things  that  he 
has  taken  away  from  them  on  purpose.  Men  ask,  '*  Do  you  believe 
in  a  prayer  of  faith  ?''  I  can  hardly  answer  that,  because  there  is  so 
much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that  you  can  never  get  it  into  a  single 
answer.  K  you  say,  ''  Yes,  I  do,'*  then  the  man  that  is  just  bank- 
rupt begins  to  pray  a  prayer  of  faith,  and  says,  "  If  ever  I  prayed,  it 
was  when  I  said,  *  Lord  God,  look  on  my  family ;  look  on  me ;  spare 
us,  and  save  us.'  And  he  did  not  hear."  But  let  me  rise  into  the 
counsel  of  God,  who  loved  that  man,  and  loved  his  household,  and 
beheld  in  his  great  and  growing  riches  the  destruction  of  his  child* 
ren.  His  wealth  was  already  untempering  his  heart.  He  was  beoom* 
ing  large  for  this  world,  and  small  for  the  other.  And  God  so  loved 
him  that  he  said,  ^*  Let  me  save  those  children,  and  let  me  spare  the 
man."  And  he  smote  the  four  comers  of  his  prosperity,  and  it  wai 
whistled  away  as  dust  before  the  wind.  It  takes  a  man  a  great 
while  to  get  rich,  but  it  takes  him  only  a  minute  to  get  poor,  in  this 
world.  And  so  the  man  goes  on  praying  that  God  would  restore  his 
property  to  him.  "  No,"  says  God,  if  you  could  only  hear  him,  *'  I 
am  going  to  give  your  son  back.  He  is  already  be^nning  to  think 
that,  having  a  rich  father,  he  will  never  want  for  money,  and  is  going 
straight  to  the  devil.  I  am  going  to  give  you  back  that  child."  But 
the  man  does  not  hear,  and  he  says, ''  O  Lord !  give  me  back  my 
property."  "  No,"  says  God,  "  I  am  going  to  give  you  back  your 
oldest  daughter,  who  has  been  living  for  the  vanity  of  this  world,  and 
thinking  that  it  made  very  little  difference  to  her  what  she  did, 
or  what  she  had,  since  she  was  well  provided  for,  well-ofi^  and  that 
life  was  all  smiling  for  her.  I  am  going  to  make  her  understand 
that  there  is  a  burden  and  a  work  for  her.  I  am  going  to  bring 
down  the  most  heavenly  inspirations  upon  that  child's  soul.  I  am 
going  to  give  that  daughter  back  again  to  you.  Still  the  man  hears 
it  not,  and  says,  "  Oh  I  give  me  back  my  property."  But  God  is  giving 
back  child  after  child,  and  himself  withal.  After  ten  years,  he  is  a 
poor  man  still ;  but  he  is  a  wiser  man.  He  is  the  man  of  whom  the 
neighbors  say, ''  He  is  a  great  deal  better  than  he  used  to  be  when  he 
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bad  money ;  and  be  ia  doing  a  great  deal  more  good  than  he  uaed  to 
do." 

"When  wheat  ia  growing,  it  holds  all  its  kernels  tight  in  its  own 
ear.  Bat  when  it  is  ripe,  the  kernels  are  scattered  every  whilher, 
and  it  is  only  the  straw  that  is  left.  But  where  are  the  seeds  ?  One 
is  growing  here,  another  is  growing  there,  and  another  there.  It 
mnltiplies  itself  forty -fold  when  it  is  shredded  and  spoiled  as  an  car. 
It  is  the  eaiiBe  of  life  to  twenty  or  thirty  other  roots  and  stems  ;  and 
it  mnltiplies  itself  by  what  it  has  lost.  And  so  it  is  with  us  in  thia 
world.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  things  that  you  pray  to  God 
for?  When  a  child  says,  "Will  God  give  me  any  thing  that  I  ask 
him  for?"  and  the  mother  says,  "Yes,"  he  says,  "Then  lam  going  to 
ask  him  to  give  me  a  great  big  apple."  (This  is  one  of  the  precious 
Sunday-school  stories  1)  And  men  pray  in  like  manner,  asking  God 
for  what  they  want,  and  he  is  answering  by  giving  them  what  they 
ought  to  want. 

"  No  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  griev- 
ous: nevertheless,  afterward  it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness  unto  them  which  are  exercised  thereby."  If  yon  fight 
it,  if  you  harden  yourself  under  it,  it  does  not  do  yon  any  good ; 
bat  if  yon  are  "  eiercised"  by  it,  and  you  let  it  work  in  you  and  de- 
velop your  better  manhood,  then,  afterward,  it  does  work  out  in 
yon  "  the  peaceable  frnit  of  righteousness,"  This  is  one  reason  why 
God  seems  not  to  answer  men,  and  sympathize  with  them. 

We  see,  also,  why  God  seems  so  slow  in  aucooring  men  that  call 
upon  him.  It  is  not  because  he  ia  las  in  sympathy,  but  because  time 
must  bring,  often,  what  we  ask.  By  prayer  I  can  not  carry  forward 
the  seasons.  I  can  not  pray  in  the  spring.  With  the  good  old  puri- 
tan, on  the  first  day  in  April  I  can  pray  that  God  will  bless  tlie  sea- 
son and  the  seed ;  but  I  can  not  hasten  April  or  May.  I  can  not 
bring  forward  Jane.  I  can  plant  my  seed ;  but  I  must  wait  nntil 
nature  nonrishes  the  seed,  and  brings  it  into  ripeness.  There  ia 
much  that  God  ia  doing  through  the  clement  of  time.  And  God  is 
not  slow  to  hear  because  the  blessing  is  delayed  in  the  coming.  It 
is  all  the  better  the  longer  it  takes  to  come. 

We  see,  also,  the  reach  and  application  of  the  fact  that  divine 
love  does  not  so  much  care  to  make  men  happy  now  as  to  secnre 
their  happiness  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  I  do  not  mean  that  there 
is  an  ascetic  element  in  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  ia  not  a 
part  of  the  divine  plan  to  have  a  new  heaven  on  earth,  a  new  earth 
in  which  shall  dwelt  righteousness,  and  that  there  will  not  be  perfect 
happiness  in  that  final  day  ;  bat  now,  as  the  world  is,  and  as  the  con- 
flict goes  on  in  the  world,  it  is  far  more  important  that  men  should 
be  made  manly  and  pnre  and  Christ-like  than  that  they  should  be  , 
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made  happy  tcniay  or  to-morrow — except  so  far  as  happiness  may  he 
bltissed  as  an  instrument  of  rigbteousncBs.  And  therefore  it  le  that  di- 
vine love  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  presence  of  joy  altogether. 
Nor  is  the  business  of  sympathy  to  be  inferred  from  the  want  of  joy 
and  prosperity.  God  is  administering  for  aomething  other  and  higher. 
We  also  understand,  if  this  be  so,  that  meo  are  continually  falling 
out  wilh  God  ;  that  men  are  continually  getting  into  trouble.  There 
are  two  systems  at  work — one  which  ia  supervising  the  events  of  hu- 
man life  with  reference  to  their  final  reward  in  heaven  ;  and  another 
in  which  we  are  seeking  to  gather  out  of  each  day  the  harvest  that 
belongs  to  that  day.  We  are  legislating  for  time  and  for  eternity. 
We  have  our  condition  meet  for  our  character.  We  work  for  the 
sake  of  joy — God  for  the  sake  of  purity;  we  for  abundance — he 
for  moral  nobleness.  These  two  administrations  are  constantly  com- 
ing into  conflict  of  jurisdiction.  One  or  the  other  must  have  superi- 
ority. The  secret  of  more  than  half  our  trouble  in  life  is,  that  we  are 
attempting  to  shape  our  life  for  the  world;  and  God,  who  loves 
na,  is  attempting  to  overrule  that  bad  enginery,  and  to  shape  our  life 
for  the  glory  of  the  eternal  world.  And  bo  much  of  suffering  as  I  see 
in  life  I  sympathize  with — and  I  do  notl  When  an  organ  is  at 
concert-pitch,  every  thing  else  has  got  to  come  up  to  it — and  the  in- 
strument is  generally  at  concert- pitch,  Some  note  by  and  by  falls 
away ;  and  then,  when  the  stop  is  drawn,  and  the  scale  is  played, 
every  time  that  note  comes  in,  it  wails.  Why?  Because  all  the  other 
notes  are  againRt  it,  you  would  think.  So  they  are,  when  a  note  is 
out  of  tunc.  Once  have  a  string  of  a  violin  below  pitch,  and  all  the 
three  other  strings  are  fighting  it.  Let  one  note  of  a  piano  be  out  of 
tune,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  piano  is  at  enmity  with  it.  If  one  pipe  of  an 
organ  is  out  of  tune,  all  the  rest  of  the  organ  is  against  it.  That 
note  wails,  and  wails,  and  all  the  other  notes  are  sweet-sounding.  By 
and  by,  the  hand  of  the  tuner  begins  to  bring  it  up  ;  and  tip  and  up  it 
■  goes,  crying  and  whining;  but  the  raoroeut  it  touches  the  concert- 
pitch,  it  falls  in,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  conflict  of  one  note  witt 
the  other.  The  moment  it  comes  into  harmony,  there  ta  no  longer 
any  "  wolfing"  of  vibrations,  no  longer  any  turraoiL  It  is  in  tune. 
And  the  sorrows  and  troubles  of  this  world  are  but  just  discordant 
wails  that  men  make  when  God  takes  them  and  attempts  to  bring 
them  up  into  harmony  by  bringing  them  to  concert-pi teh. 

Now,  I  am  sorry  for  sufi'ering ;  but  I  am  heartily  glad  that  God  is 
willing  to  make  men  suffer.  lam  glad  to  see  men  whose  pride  docs  not 
satisfy  them.  I  am  glad  to  see  men  whose  selfishness  does  not  make 
them  happy,  I  am  hurt  when  I  see  too  much  joy  with  sensuonsness ; 
but  I  rejoice  when  I  see  men  vexed  and  plagued — men  who  are  fol- 
lowing the  bent  of  their  lower  nature. 
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^  I,^  says  the  Psalmist,  ^  was  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  I  saw  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked.**  **  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness ;  they 
have  more  than  heart  oould  wish."  *'  Pride  compasseth  them  about  as 
with  a  chain.**  God  did  not  care  for  them,  it  would  seem.  He  east 
them  off  They  were  reprobates.  But  as  for  him,  he  washed  his 
hands  in  innocency.  And  yet  the  waters  of  affliction  rolled  over  him ; 
and  he  moaned  and  pined.  Why  not?  Qod  was  dealing  with  him 
as  with  a  son.  But  at  last  he  found  out  the  meaning  of  these  things. 
When  **I  went  into  the  sanctuary,  then  I  understood  their  end.** 
Oh  I  what  slippery  places  they  stood  on.  As  for  himself,  he  goes  off 
into  that  sweet  descant  in  which  he  declares  that  €k)d  shall  be  his 
portion  in  time  and  in  eternity.  One  of  the  noblest  and  sweetest  of 
the  Psalms  I  think  is  that  And  I  see  that  very  Psalm  enacted 
every  day.  Men  in  trouble ;  men  whom  God  is  loving ;  men  that  often- 
times think  they  are  set  apart  for  mischief — such  men  God  is  blessing 
and  helping. 

Dear  Christian  brethren,  I  bring  to  your  memory  a  Saviour  who  is 
in  sympathy  and  in  blessed  relations  with  you.  Fall  not  into  that  weak 
and  poor  way  of  thinking  of  the  sympathy  of  Christ  as  if  it  were  mere- 
ly showering  sunlight  on  you.  God  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  good 
and  on  the  evil  alike.  This  came  to  my  mind  when  I  came  out  into 
the  sxmlight  this  morning ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  *'  Yes,  there  are  the 
crickets,  there  are  the  mice,  there  are  the  bugs,  there  are  the  worms, 
there  are  creeping  things  innumerable ;  and  the  sun  does  not  know  how 
to  make  any  difference  between  these  things  and  men.  It  makes  no 
discriminations.  It  shines  on  me,  and  it  shines  on  every  thing  else  just 
as  much.**  But  when  my  God  looks  on  me,  I  hope  he  makes  a  dif- 
ference. I  hope,  when  he  administers  toward  me  and  the  brute,  it  is  not 
all  the  same.  I  want  to  feel  that  he  is  pressing  down  the  bad  and  lift- 
ing up  the  good,  in  me.  And  if  it  hurts,  only  let  me  know  what  the 
hurt  means,  and  I  am  willing  to  bear  it.  If  it  is  only  God,  let  him  take 
any  thing  and  every  thing.  Empty  my  crib ;  empty  my  cradle ;  wring 
my  heart ;  shut  me  up ;  do  any  thing — Lord,  God,  love  me,  and  then 
do  any  thing !  But  give  me  all  the  world,  and  all  that  can  shake  down 
as  from  some  tree  of  paradise  on  my  head ;  and  if  all  I  am  to  have  is 
what  I  can  pick  up  here,  and  pick  up  on  the  ground  at  that.  Lord, 
thou  dost  not  love  me  I 

To  be  loved  of  €k)d ;  to  be  nurtured  here ;  to  be  disciplined ;  to  be 
taught ;  to  be  prepared  for  the  heavenly  estate,  and  then  go  home  to 
be  present  with  the  Lord  forever — that  is  joy  unspeakable,  as  it  shall 
be  full  of  glory. 

May  God  give  us  this  better  portion,  and  so  may  Christ*s  sympa- 
thy make  us  better  men. 
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PKAYER  BEFORE  THE  SEEMOIf. 


oae  Unit  FFjoEce  lUe  morning.  If  half  the  ]ojt  Out  ■lomber,  mi 
1(0  aiKak  forth,  ithil  words  would  nufllcet  now  ill  Diirltl^  ttm 
look  biKt  npon  it,  from  the  eund  of  thine  own  counBels,  gliltera  befbre  ni  u  the  lawn  to  tlia 
mnmcr  momiDg.  Bvor^  binds  of  gruB.  and  every  Rower  foil  of  dew.  Md  lU  the  dew  full  of  lAa 
Bno.  «nd  the  ioii.  ipo»k  ot  thee  \  How  is  uor  whole  llfciD  u^gnmenl  of  thy  wi«dnm  I  And  b* 
CAOFelt  Beama  dbrlc  It  la  <U\lnei  vlntii:  [boo  donl  not  work  Dponpftttenii  bo  small  u  dotb,  dot 
doBI.  when  thy  hud  Bweopa,  meunn  Iho  sight  of  our  eye,  but  the  InBnile  remch  of  thine  ovs 
Thywonden  and  thy  worklnja  are  ever  to  (kr  beyond  ourlhooghl,  bnt  the  eadaaf  Ihy  wayiar' 
apparent  to  oB.  And  yet,  at  UmeBwHuee  along  the  conreeB  of  onr  eipertenco  Bndi  evident  matki 
oflhydlvInemorcyaDdgDOdneBBthatwe  marvel  that  we  wereeverdlnulIeAcd.  We  marrel  that 
we  were  not  glad  evermore.  We  wonder  that  we  ever  dlsCruBled.  We  dUmlBB  wltb  Indlsnailoa 
all  fear  and  all  donbl ;  and  to  DUrBelven,  then,  we  BeDia  u  bird!  tbit  have  lifted  themselvgi  t»r 
above  thi"  thicket,  and  sing  in  tho  serena  and  upper  air  without  obttraction.  So  have  we  bML 
lifted  up ;  and,  chaBcd  back  again  by  hawking  eDemiea,  we  have  hid ;  and  biding,  t»een  dark- 
Ihig:  and  noon,  nierthrowD  In  out  aadneiB,  we  moumaland  wondered— wondered  1(  there  be  ■ 
God,  wondered  If  there  be  Immorlalttji  wondered  al  tbingB  aa  atianBeronnd  abool  na,  ttaoogfa 
thmlUar.  WcqueiUoncd  thee;  qoestloned  the  wlidom  uf  all  ihy  wsya.  And  we  so  diatnrbed 
ontlelvee,  and  dlBqDlcted  our  apirila  within  Da,  that  we  bad  no  more  in  God,  but  walked  in  tha 
aoUtndeof  ourowD  orphaiiB£E,  Thon.  O  Qodl  thou  hnet  had  mercy  Qpon  ua;  and  we  have  b«D 
aa  cidldren  thai  wandered  lo  the  darkness,  in  the  woods,  and  aloue ;  and  we  hive  b»en  linuid 
of  thee— we,  that  coold  not  And  thee.  Thou  hast  shone  agato,  we  know  not  how.  By  Uie  bd- 
glDery  at  no  argnments  of  onrs,  by  no  power  tkst  we  muld  bring  to  bear,  dldat  thon  come  Ibtth. 
Wo  lore  thee,  became  thon  haat  loved  us ;  and  we  found  thee,  beonsa  wo  were  (bund  of  thee. 

Bo  thou  hut  been  dealing  with  an,  carrying  ua  from  year  to  year,  nntU  the  preoest  hour. 
Wonld  that  we  had  learned  so  as  never  again  to  repeat  the  miitakea  of  years  ago.  Bui  still  wa 
■re  faint,  though  punulng.  Btlll  wo  arc  feeble-minded.  While  we  shonid  bave  been  aMa  to  teach 
others,  we  needed  that  aamc  one  shonid  teaoh  na.  Still,  we  c*n  not  coat  away  the  crutch  and  Ilia 
■taJT.  We  have  not  learned  to  Icon  npon  the  Invlalhle  yet.  Oar  eyes  and  our  ears  do  crave  fMid. 
We  are  ashamed  lo  confesB  it,  bnt  If  thon  wert  only  preacnt  as  a  man,  our  fkilh,  lielped  by  atg^t, 
wonld  mount  vehement  and  strong.  We  are  yet  not  ao  weaned  from  our  aenses  that  we  can  take  In 
that  «pb1tual  life,  and  the  nutriment  of  imthB  aplrlUial.and  lire  na  aeelng  Him  who  li  tnvlalbla. 

O  thou  that  doelpityoui  infirmity,  and  eipcrioncetympalhy  fnrna,  ud behold,  andaparp, 
■od  love,  and  forgive,  what  need  have  we  to  recite  one  manltbld  wickedness  and  Irauagreialoii  T 
It  1>  ail  before  thee.  For  (hey  that  tntnsgrees  an  aa  ahmba  that  are  full  of  ihortu  to  men  that 
handle  (Jiem.  We  are  filleid  with  apluea ;  and  yet,  ihou  art  as  a  gardaiCT  couiUuitly  tendlDg 
uid  pmnlog  aa.  We  plrree  thy  hnnda  with  onr  eins.  We  are  every  day  grluilug  thea.  As  l)ui)r 
thai  an  vnlgar  In  our  presence  offend  ns;  as  Ihey  that  are  rude  and  bolelorona  dietnrb  the  pcaet 
and  Ihe  quietude  of  refinement ;  aa  they  that  are  aelflsh  arc  hatelbl  lo  the  beaeBcsnt ;  aa  the  knrlr 
seem  lo  (he  proud  wondransly  nnoonlh ;  so  we.  in  oar  unlbrmed  nature,  are  to  thee.  And  yet, 
with  unfolding  and  Infolding  tondemcsts  wondrous  beyond  all  human  conception,  Ibon  art  pa. 
tlcot.  and  dost  love  unkivellncss,  and  dost  hahlon  uucoothneaa.  Thou  an  the  Teacher,  We  are 
the  poor  acbolara,  learning  slowly,  adll  refusing  lo  practice  what  we  learn,  too  often.  And  yel, 
we  lite  by  the  great  boonty  of  thy  sutTerance.  And  thon  tpareai  ui.  chough  ihc  work  Is  slow, 
bocanae  (here  are  many  eommen  yet.  Thon  art  atlll  bringing  to  bear  a  thousand  InflneDcea  that 
Cradnilly  amcllonlc.  Ihnugh  wc  will  nol  hoar  thy  voice.    And  thon  art  not  judging  na  u  we  u* 
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now,  bnt  m  thou  seest  that  we  Bhall  be  when  thy  work  ifl  completed.  What  strange  beanty  afkr 
off  dawns  to  thine  eye  behind  our  ugliness !  How  wondrons  most  we  seem  that  are  now  all 
blemish,  seen  aa  we  shall  appear  when  without  blemish  or  imperfection  thon  shalt  present  us 
to  the  throne  of  thy  Father  I  O  wonder-working  Saviour  I  still  abide  with  us ;  still  boar  our  inflr- 
mitles ;  still  foigive  our  sms ;  stUl  give  us  Joy  for  sorrow— such  Joy  aa  will  lead  us  above  secular 
KHTOW.  And  grant  that  the  life  which  we  now  live  in  the  flesh  we  may  live  by  fidth  in  the  Son 
of  God. 

And  what  can  we  render  f  What  is  it  that  we  sing  to  thee  f  Oh  I  that  our  lives  might  be  sing- 
ing to  thee.  Kay  we  draw  forth  every  power  of  our  nature,  and  consecrate  it  to  the  uses  for 
which  thou  art  thyself  living.  May  we  not  be  proud  of  our  understanding  aa  ours,  but  seek 
nther  how  mightily  it  may  be  consecrated  to  God^s  work  among  men.  Hast  thou  given  us  any 
!i^  of  deep  heartiness ;  any  gift  of  consolation ;  any  gift  of  song ;  any  gift  of  skill  in  the  hand ; 
any  gift  of  wisdom  and  prudence  ?  May  we  seek  not  so  much  to  adorn  ourselves  with  praise  for 
having  these  things,  as  to  know  how  with  them  we  shall  praise  Him  that  loved  us,  and  gave  him 
aelf  for  us.  So  may  we  bring  every  thing  which  we  have,  every  day ;  and  may  our  very  powers 
and  gifts  become  more  precious  in  our  sight  May  we  take  them  from  thine  hand  every  day,  and 
consecrate  them  to  thy  use.  We  pray  that  "v^e  maybe  kept  from  that  pride,  and  that  vanity,  and 
that  selflshness,  and  that  worldliness,  which  soon  wreck  the  purity  of  the  soul.  And  may  we 
learn  to  find  a  present  Saviour  every  day  and  every  hour.  May  we  find  thee  in  every  place  and  in 
all  things.  And  so  may  our  spiritual  eye,  enlightened  and  purified,  see  wondrous  things  in  thy 
ereat  world,  and  in  our  part  of  human  life.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  glad- 
nesa  of  the  hour  in  all  thy  people  everywhere.  We  thank  thee,  though  men  are  divided  in  thia 
world,  opposing  each  other,  and  separating  ftirther  and  Airther  too  often,  that  invisibly  thou  art 
drawing  them  together,  and  that  the  voice  of  praise  and  of  Joy,  going  up,  enters,  as  the  voice 
of  one  people,  and  of  one  church  upon  earth.  United  are  they  in  their  prayers,  united  in  their 
fldth,  united  in  their  love,  united  in  all  their  hopes,  united  in  that  part  which  escapes  from  the 
rudeness  and  coarseness  of  life,  and  comes  up  before  thee.  Thy  people  are  all  one.  Grant,  we 
beeeech  of  thee,  that  we  may  enter  into  these  higher  conceptions  of  unity,  and  r^oice  in  that 
coming  day  when  it  shall  grow  more  and  more  toward  outward  things,  and  thy  people  shall  bo 
united  in  all  the  earth  before  men. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  thy  cause  in  all  places  of  the  earth.  Bemember  our  own  land. 
Quicken  the  hearts  of  thy  people,  that  they  may  give  liberally  and  labor  abundantly  for  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  of  intelligence,  of  virtue.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  still  redeem  this  land  from 
coarse  secular  prosperity,  and  build  it  up  in  a  holy  Ikith,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  Gospel. 

Remember,  we  pray  thee,  all  the  peoples  that  are  struggling  for  their  manhood.  Be  thou  on 
the  side  of  the  weak.  Hold  thou  the  sword  of  mighty  armies  invisible.  Fight  for  them  that 
fl^t  for  the  liberty  of  being  men,  and  uphold  them.  And  we  pray  that  the  day  may  come  when 
men  shall  be  so  wise,  so  intelligent,  so  virtuous,  so  large  by  growth  in  true  manhood,  that  no 
power  shall  be  found  adequate  to  hold  them  Ikst  in  any  prison,  or  in  any  tyranny.  So  cause  the 
people  to  grow  that  Uiere  shall  be  found  none  but  God  strong  enough  or  wise  enough  to  rule 
them.  Rule  thon  them.  Come  again.  Lord  God,  by  thy  dear  Saviour,  to  reign  a  thousand  years 
•pon  the  earth.  And  let  all  names  and  all  nations,  all  magistrates  and  all  kings,  praise  thee,  and 
all  people  see  thy  salvation. 

Which  we  aakin  the  name  ol  the  Beloved.   Amtm. 
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OuB  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  which  we  have  spoken,  and  the  troth  on  wliidi  ft  la 
based  f  Orant  to  every  one  some  comfort,  some  enlightenment,  some  incitement  to  fkirther  fidel- 
ity. Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  thy  providences,  and  thy  gradooa  dealings  with  thy  pecqila, 
may  be  interpreted  to  their  ikith.  May  they  r^oice  not  when  com  and  wine  increase,  not  because 
they  are  strong  in  wealth  or  in  wisdom,  but  in  this— that  the  Lord  is  their  God.  And  we  be- 
seech of  thee  that  thon  wilt  bless  the  day,  and  bless  all  onr  hom^  and  all  onr  experiences  this  day. 
And  finally  bring  ns  into  that  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  in  heaven ;  thioogh 
Jesas  Christ  onr  Lord.   AmmiL 


IV. 


Retribution  and  Reformation. 


CEKTAIKTT  OF  RETRIBUTION 


POSSIBILITY    OF    EEFOKM. 

SONDAr   EVENING,   APRIL   i,   1888. 


I  WISH  to  read,  and  comment  upon,  the  narrative,  or  a  part  of  the 
narrative,  contained  in  the  32d  chapter  of  Genesis. 

It  IB  one  period  of  the  life  of  Jacob,  one  of  the  patriarchs,  I I0T6 
to  go  back  to  these  old  times  ao  different  from  oar  own  ;  of  another 
civilization  ;  of  a  different  stage  of  the  development  of  the  human 
family  ;  with  a  household  organized  after  a  different  pattern  ;  before 
the  day  when  there  were  churches;  while  as  yet  there  were  no 
schools,  no  books,  scarcely  a  manuscript — in  the  early  twilighcday. 
There  is  soraethiog  good  in  getting  out  of  familiar  life,  which  at  last 
tends  to  vulgarize  the  feeliogs.  I  remember  full  well  how,  in  sum- 
mers, after  the  beat  set  in,  I  have  betaken  myself  to  the  monntaia 
country,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  some  high  mountain,  some  Mount 
Washington.  With  what  an  inexpressible  delight  I  sat  in  its  still- 
ness, far  above  the  circumjacent  land,  far  above  the  city,  the  village, 
the  hamlets,  and  looked  out  and  down  upon  all  these  things  which 
Beemed  to  me  like  a  vision  and  a  dream  I  And  to  sit  alone,  and  to  look 
at  tbese,  was  itself  a  refreshment  and  a  proGt  to  my  spirit  greater  than 
I  can  describe.  Somewhat  in  the  eame  way  it  affects  me  to  go  back 
to  these  early  periods  of  the  human  family,  to  get  apart  from  that 
which  is  familiar,  and  look  otit  again  from  this  distant  stand-point 
over  the  life  which  we  are  now  living. 

Ton  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Yon  will 
recollect  how,  by  birthright,  Esau,  by  the  custom  of  his  country, 
should  have  had  precedence ;  how  by  tlie  craft  of  Jacob's  mother,  in 
collusion  with  himself,  Esau  was  defrauded  of  his  birthright;  how 
Jacob  inherited  his  father's  blessing,  and  the  wrath  of  his  justly  in- 
censed brother;  and  how  he  was  obliged  to  make  haste  and  flee  cut 
of  the  house  and  out  of  the  country,  and  to  become  an  exile  for  some 
years  in  Syria. 

It  strikes  a  great  many  persons  with  surprise  that  Jacob  the  anp- 

planter  should  have  been  the  chosen  of  God.      There  is  a  certain 
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rough,  blunt  audacity,  there  is  a  ccrtaia  ready  courage,  in  Esau — t 
kind  of  prompt  vigor,  somewhat  allied  to  honesty— which  at  first  at- 
tracts toward  him.  And  one  thinks  that  anch  a,  hearty  fellow  as  he 
was,  should  have  been  allowed  to  stand  in  hia  own  place ;  and  that 
tliat  sneaking,  crawling,  crafty,  politic,  Machiavellian  Jacob  should 
never  have  been  permitted  to  have  his  own  way.  And  that  God 
chose  this  managing  politician,  and  made  him  the  patriarch,  eetting 
aside  tilts  robust,  honest  fellow  of  the  wilderness,  strikes  a  great 
many  persons  with  surprise.  And  if  it  bad  turned  on  rcligioas  cha- 
racter, it  might  have  admitted  of  a  question  as  to  whether  the  choice 
was  all  that  we  should  have  made.  But  I  think  before  the  history  of 
the  evening  is  finished,  you  will  find  that  in  Jacob  there  were  ele- 
ments of  character  which,  though  they  were  developed  later,  were  far 
more  noble.  They  were  late  in  coming  up ;  but  their  fruit  was  worth 
the  waiting  for. 

The  true  answer  to  this  marvel  is,  that  God  selects  men  for  hii 
work  on  earth,  not  on  account  of  their  personal  agreeableoeBs,  but  on 
account  of  their  adaptation  to  the  work  that  they  have  to  perform. 
A  man  may  be  a  most  pleasant  companion  in  the  household,  but  a 
poor  general  in  the  field.  A  general  that  leads  an  army  through 
difSculties  Herculean  to  success  may  be,  after  all,  a  very  disagreeablo 
messmate.  A  man's  companionable  qualities — his  society  qualities — 
may  be  of  one  kind,  and  yet  his  talent  and  adaptations  to  &  work 
which  Divine  Providence  has  in  hand  may  be  eminent. 

ITow,  the  object  in  this  case  was,  to  establish  a  nation.  There 
was  to  be  brought  up  a  great  seed  to  Abraham,  They  were  to  be 
established ;  and  out  of  them  was  to  issue  the  moral  cnltnre  of  the 
globe — as  it  has.  From  the  Greek,  the  aasthetic  and  the  intellectual ; 
fi-omthe  Roman,  the  practical  and  the  juridical;  from  the  Hebrew,  the 
moral,  life  of  the  world  was  yet  to  come :  and  the  choice  between  these 
two  persons  for  this  work  was  to  be  determined  by  the  question,  not 
Which  has  the  most  impetuous  audacity? — that  was  not  favorable — 
but  Which  has  the  organizing  power?  Which  has  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  mind  ?  Which  has  the  patience,  the  wisdom,  the  fore- 
oast?  Which  has  the  ripening  quality?  If  one  was  as  good  in 
the  beginning  as  Esau  was,  as  ever  -he  would  be — and  his  good- 
ness was  of  a  very  low  character,  good  for  a  hunter  or  a  parti- 
san chief— how  poor  would  he  have  been  standing  in  the  place  of  an 
organizer  of  a  great  posterity !  But  although  Jacob  was  a  man  of 
many  failings  and  of  deep  transgressions,  yet  with  them  be  had  a  fore- 
cast, a  shrewdness,  a  persevering  wisdom,  an  organizing  power,  that 
pointed  bim  out  as  the  statesman.  And  so  he  was  selected,  not  be- 
cause in  every  respect  his  dispositiou  was  the  best,  but  because  be 
was  the  best  instrument  to  execute  the  purpose  which  Glod  had  in 
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The  Bame  thing  is  taking  place  continnonsly.  Go3  employs 
for  liU  purposes  instnimetita  which  are  adapted  to  those  purposes,  al- 
though they  may  not  be  persous  that  are  in  harmony  witli  God's  holi- 
ness. 

The  crime  which  he  committed  against  his  brother  banished 
him.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  father's  house  in  great  haste.  He 
went  to  hia  mother's  relations,  and  formed  a  connection  of  servioe 
with  Laban.  He  left  his  father's  house,  but  he  did  not  leave  his  crime 
behind  him.  That  followed  him.  Seven  years  he  served  for  the  daugh- 
ter of  Laban,  whom  he  loved.  And  when  at  the  end  of  seven  years 
she  was  given  to  him,  behold  it  was  her  sister  Leah- — not  Rachel. 
He  was  cheated.  The  cheater  was  cheated.  He  had  left  home  seven 
years  before  ;  and  these  seven  years  seemed  as  a  day  to  him.  Because 
hv  loved  the  damsel,  and  was  serving  her,  these  years  passed  quickly  . 
by.  It  is  astonishing  how  fast  time  flies  on  the  feet  of  love.  But  he 
was  cheated.  He  was  paid  in  the  very  same  coin  that  he  had  been 
tuing  at  home.  Men  do  not  leave  their  misdeeds  behind  them  when 
they  travel  away  from  home,  A  man  that  commits  a  mean  and  wick- 
ed action  carries  that  sin  in  himself  and  with  himself.  Ho  may  go 
round  the  world,  but  it  goes  round  with  him.  He  does  not  shake  it  ■ 
off  by  charging  his  position. 

Fourteen  years  he  tarried  there  and  played  the  same  craft  on  La- 
ban in  another  way  that  Laban  had  played  on  him.  So  cheating  be- 
geta  cheating.  Craft  begets  craft  again.  Men  that  are  overreaching 
are  overreached.  Only  Jacob  was  a  little  too  smart  for  him.  He 
won  the  second  daughter.  Then  they  could  no  longer  dwell  in  peace 
together,  and  it  soon  became  necessary  that  he  should  leave.  Accord* 
ingly,  arrangements  were  made,  and  they  separated  their  flocks  and 
herds.  His  family  had  now  become  somewhat  large,  and  he  journey- 
ed back  again  toward  his  father's  land.  He  had  passed  through 
twenty  years  of  exile.  That  was  a  great  many  years.  It  ought  to 
have  worn  off  a  great  deal,  and  buried  a  great  deal.  But  when  he 
ict  his  face  to  go  back  again  to  his  father's  land,  the  very  first  expe- 
rience almost  that  he  had,  was  the  shadow  of  a  great  fenr,  lying 
right  across  his  path.    It  was  the  shadow  of  that  brother  Esau. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  we  take  up  the  narrative  of  the  thirty-se- 
cond chapter  of  Genesis,  "  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before  him 
to  Esau  his  brother,  unto  the  land  of  Seir,  the  country  of  Edom," 
whither  Esan  had  gone  ;  and  he  became,  you  know,  the  father  of  the 
Edomitcs.  "  And  he  commanded  him,  saying,  Thus  shall  ye  speak 
iiQto  my  lord  Esau." 

This  is  a  man  that  had  stolen  the  birthright,  and  made  himself  the 
chief.     He  is  returning  to  hia  country ;,  and  his  very  first  act  is  to  ai- 
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enma  ihe  manners  of  a  servant,  and  to  bow  down,  recognirinjf  the 
ohieftainship  of  his  brolLer.     Siicli  transformations  fear  makes. 

"  Tbus  Bhall  ye  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau,  Thy  servant  Jacob  s&ith 
tbua :  I  have  sojourned  with  Laban  and  staid  there  until  now,  and  I 
have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and  men-servants,  and  wo  men-servants ; 
and  I  have  sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy 
sight." 

Ton  Bee  the  same  worldly  traits  both  in  their  good  and  in  their 
had  aspects,  as  you  will  have  occasion  to  trace  them  all  the  way 
through  this  evening.     Tou  will  see  how  he  humbles  himself,  almost 
crouching.     And  yet  you  will  see  how  provident  he  was.      He  left 
nothing  to  chance.     He  did  not,  as  the  reckless  Esau  would   bare 
4onc,  say,  "Let  danger  take  care  of  Itself;  when  danger  comes,  I 
will  be   there   too,  and  I  will  confront  it."    Jacob  was  all  fore- 
thought.     He  was  never  caught  doing  any  thing  at  haphazard.     Ha 
was  shrewd,  keen,  fnr-rcaching  ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  Start- 
ed to  go  back  to  his  father's  land,  and  that  fear  which  he  had  left 
there,  "  How  know  I  what  shall  befall  me  ?     To  bo  sure  I  am  rich 
and  great;   but  tny  brother  is  a  man  of  war,  and  I  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  conciliate  him."     He  sent  messcngera  to  Esan.     But 
these  messengera  received  a  curt  reply,  evidently.    They  did  not  re- 
port it ;  and  I  suspect  that  it  was  such  as  they  did  not  care  to  report. 
For  it  is  recorded  that  the  messengers  returned  to  Jacob,  saying, 
"  We  came  to  thy  brother  Eaau,  and  also  he  cometb  to  meet  thee,  and 
four  hundred  men  with  him."    A  good  many — too  many  1     He  did 
not  like  that  part.    Jacob  came  with  his  wives,  with  bis  children, 
with  his  camels,  with  his  asses,  with  his  oxen,  with  his  mules,  sod 
with  his  flocks  of  sheep  ;  but  Esau  came  with  four  hundred   men. 
That  was  altogether  too  courteous  I     That  fear  which  had  already 
cast  its  darkness  npon  him  now  became  anguish.      Jacob  was  great- 
ly afraid  and  distressed ;  for  with  all  that  man's  fanlts  he  waa  a 
man  of  exquisite  afiections.    How  many  men  you  see  like  that  \   How 
many  men  you  see  who  are  outside  scarcely  less  tlian  the  cheslnnt 
burr  for  sharpness  and  for  niggedness,  and  who  yet  carry  in  them 
hidden  a  very  tender  heart !     And  how  many  shrewd,  soft-tongued, 
pliable-lipped  men  there   are  I     How  many  there  are  that  you  learn 
to  dislike  I     How  many  there  are  that  you  learn  to  hate  almost,  nntU 
you  Bee  their  family  lifel     When  yon  see  wh.it  beauties  tbore  are 
in  bad  men,  oftentimes  you  love  them  for  their  good  traits.      In  this 
world,  good  and  bad  are  strangely  mixed  together.     There  are  very 
few  charactei-B  that  are  simple  and  perlect — either  perfectly  bad  or 
perfectly  good.    And  Jacob  had  a  very  tender  heart.    "  He  was  great 
ly  afraid  and  distressed;  and  he  divided  the  people  that  was  with 
Urn,  and  tha  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two  bands."    For 
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yon  see  that  his  distreaa  was  not  so  great  but  that  after  all  the  poli- 
tic manager  came  out  again.  And  he  said  to  himself,  in  the  midst 
of  his  distresB,  "  Let  me  be  up  and  doing."  He  thought  like  a  gene- 
ral, and  said,  "  I  will  divide  my  property.  I  will  not  inveat  all,  bo 
that  one  stroke  shall  deetroy  the  whole  of  it.  I  will  put  it  in  such 
a  shape  that  if  one  half  goes,  I  will  make  off  with  the  other  half." 
At  least  he  was  not  so  distressed  but  that  he  could  think.  He  "  was 
greatly  afraid  and  distressed  ;  and  he  divided  the  people  that  was 
with  him,  and  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two 
bands." 

It  seems  a  little  strange  to  see  this  rude  conjunction  of  circumstan- 
ces. Modem  society  teaches  us  to  put  stuffing  between  things  that 
are  good  and  things  that  are  bad  which  lie  close  together.  And  we 
pat  phrases  between  them.  Here  Jacob's  affliction,  his  soul-tem- 
pest, is  described  ;  and  in  the  very  same  line  it  is  said  that  he  divi- 
ded his  camels,  and  his  sheep,  and  his  oxen.  That  blunt  and  un- 
emoothing  way  belongs  to  the  simplicity  of  an  earlier  life.  It  would 
be  belter,  I  think,  if  we  introduced  something  of  it  into  the  peri- 
phrastic way  of  our  life. 

"  And  he  said,  If  Esau  come  to  the  one  company,  and  smite  it, 
then  the  other  company  which  is  left,  shall  ei^cape." 

What  do  you  suppose,  now,  in  this  moment,  he  thought  of?  He 
thought  of  all  the  advantage  which  he  gained  by  his  crafl  and  treach- 
ery to  his  brother.  Do  not  yon  suppose  that  in  this  moment  he  would 
have  ^ven  all  his  possessions  tohavebeenquitof  his  old  wrong,  and  to 
have  been  at  peace  again  ?  After  fourteen  years,  one  single  act  of  his  life 
was  alive,  and  stood  up  before  him  on  the  precincts  of  the  promised  land 
— ao  act  that  now  was  revengeful  and  threatening.  And  all  his  pros- 
perity in  that  moment  trembled  in  his  hand,  and  was  like  to  have 
been  lost.  The  half  of  it  he  was  willing  to  part  with,  Peradventure, 
tbe  whole  of  it  would  go.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  he  is 
shrewd  and  self-possessed.  Fear,  and  then  calmness;  anguish,  and 
then  again  management.  This  fluctuation — how  extremely  natural 
it  is  in  a  moment  of  suspense  !  For  of  all  things  in  this  world  ther« 
is  nothing  so  painful  as  suspense.  Come  shame,  a  man  can  bear  that, 
only  let  it  come.  But  to  wonder  whether  it  will  come;  to  lie  awake 
at  night;  to  wake  at  midnight;  to  wake  at  early  morning;  and  still 
to  think,  "  Will  it  ?"  To  calculate  the  chances,  and  say,  "Stop  this  bit^ 
t«r  calculation  ;"  and  to  put  it  down  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and 
never  have  it  quit — oh  !  this  is  a  suspense  which  is  like  a  thousand 
hells.  And  here  was  this  man  kept  in  this  fiery  state,  waiting  to 
know  what  should  be  developed  ;  wondering  if  he  should  ,be  bereft 
of  his  household,  and  if  his  property  should  be  swept  away ;  won- 
dering if  his  brother  wonld  be  peaceable.    Doubtless  there  wera  nut- 
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ning  through  his  mind  all  ibese  possibilitiee.  If  he  is,  then  what? 
And  if  he  is  not,  then  what?  It  was  this  fiery  swinging  from  one 
side  to  another  that  was  the  chaetisement  of  the  Lord  indeed. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  first  step  of  that  great  change  which  pass- 
ed upon  Jacob  at  this  time — for  he  had  reached  a  crisis,  as  I  shall 
show,  io  his  life's  history,  and  in  his  character  and  disposition. 

"  And  Jacob,"  after  he  had  done  this,  "  said,  O  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,  the  Lord  which  aaidst  unto  me, 
FLetum  unto  thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  wilt  deal  well 
with  thee  1 " 

There  is  something  very  affecting  in  the  way  in  which  guilty  per- 
sons invoke  the  God  of  their  fathers.  Conscious  that  they  deserve 
nothing  at  the  hands  of  God,  they  seek  to  bring  down  upon  themselves 
the  kleBsings  of  the  God  of  their  father  and  of  their  mother.  There 
is  many  a  poor  stricken  soul  that  has  felt,  as  for  himself,  that  he 
scarcely  could  lift  his  eyes  to  heaven ;  but  he  has  thought  of  the  God 
of  his  childhood,  and  the  God  of  his  dear  mother,  and  he  has  prayed 
in  her  name,  and  in  his  father's  name.  And  so  Jacob — how  humble 
he  was  before  God,  or  began  to  be  I  He  said,  "  O  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac  !"  And  then,  when  he  men- 
tions himself,  he  saya,  "The  Lord  which  saidst  unto  me.  Return  unto 
thy  country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee,  I  - 
am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth, 
which  thou  hast  showed  unto  thy  servant ;  for  with  my  staff  I  passed  ' 
over  this  Jordan,  and  now  I  am  become  two  bands." 

It  is  strange  how  a  man's  prosperity  retuiTis  to  vex  him  when 
his  sins  rise  up  before  him.  And  Iiis  unworthlness  before  God,  and 
God's  mercies  to  him,  deepen  his  sense  of  guilt,  and  of  his  uuworthi- 
ness.  "  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  I'rom 
the  hand  of  Eaau :  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite  me,  and 
the  mother  with  the  children."  Let  the  cattle  go;  hut  if  he  should 
smite  me,  and  the  mother,  and  the  children  ! 

When  men  are  overtaken  in  their  transgression,  and  all  their 
wickedness  seems  to  come  down  upon  them,  how  true  It  is  that  then 
there  rise  up  before  them  the  concurrent  suffering  of  all  their  house- 
holds !  A  man  is  in  the  temptation  of  business,  and  the  question  is, 
whether  he  shall  draw  a  note  for  five  thousand  dollars,  or  a  scries  of 
notes  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  indorse  them  with  good  indorse- 
ments ;  and  he  says,  "  I  mean  nobody  any  harm ;  I  mean  to  take  them 
tip  just  as  fast  as  they  come  round ;  nobody  shall  suffer,  and  I  shall 
get  great  good."  It  seems  all  safe  aud  all  right.  The  first  is  taken  ' 
np,  and  the  second  is  taken  up,  and  the  third  is  taken  up,  and  the 
fourth  one  is  coming  on ;  and  how  to  meet  it  is  the  question.  His  funds 
ftre  Bosttered ;  his  friends  are  gone,  bis  arrangements  are  all  blightedi   ' 
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ud  tltfl  hoar  is  drawing  near,  and  there  can  be  no  concGalmcnt.  And 
n  that  hoar  what  is  it  that  he  thinks  of  but  "  My  mother,  and  my 
bther !  Oh  !  how  shall  I  go  home  and  tell  my  wife  ?  How  ehall  I 
toot  on  the  face  of  roy  children  ?  When  all  my  neighbors  look  me 
in  the  face  to-morrow,  and  call  me  a  forger,  how  shall  I  look  in  the 
bee  of  my  beloved  ones  again?" 

How  it  takes  hold  of  him  through  his  wife,  and  through  his  chil- 
dren, and  through  all  that  he  loves  1  And  how  has  it  been  bo  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world!  Hear  this  old  patriarch  saying,  "  De- 
fiver  me,  I  pray  tbee,  from  the  hand  of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of 
Esan :  for  I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite  me,  and  the  mother 
with  the  children."  This  was  a  great  grief.  Few  words  are  record- 
ad  ;  hot  ah  !  it  was  a  great  grief. 

After  this  prayer,  yon  will  see  how  strangely — not  surprisingly, 
but  yet  strikingly — back  comes  his  old  politic  spirit  again.  "  And 
ha  lodged  there  that  same  night,  and  took  of  that  which  came  to  bis 
hand,  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ;  two  hundred  ahe-goats  and 
twenty  he-goats,  two  hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams,  thirty  milch 
camels  with  their  colts,  forty  kine  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  Bhe-asses  and 
ten  foals."  Now  see  how  shrewd  he  was.  "And  he  delivered  them 
into  the  hand  of  his  servants,  every  drove  by  themselves ;  and  said 
unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before  me,  and  put  a  space  betwiit  drove 
and  drove.  And  be  commanded  the  foremost,  saying.  When  Esau  my 
brother  meetelh  thee,  and  asketh  thee,  saying.  Whose  art  thou  ?  and 
whither  goest  thou  ?  and  whose  are  these  before  thee  ?  Then  thou 
shall  say,  They  be  thy  servant  Jacob's ;  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my 
lord  Esau  ;  and  behold  also  he  is  behind  ob,"  Probably  the  first  pres- 
ent might  be  very  acceptable,  but  far  from  doing  the  work.  "  And 
BO  commanded  the  second."  And  he  was  to  repeat  the  same  thing. 
Doubtless  this  would  still  further  mollify  the  raging  prince  of  Edom. 
**  And  the  third  and  all  that  followed  the  droves,  saying,  on  this  man- 
ner shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye  find  him.  And  say  ye,  more- 
over. Behold  thy  servant  Jacob  is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I  will  ap- 
pease him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and  afterward  I  will 
Bee  bis  fiice;  peradventure,  he  will  accept  of  me." 

See  this  man  skulkiug  in  the  shadow  of  his  sin,  and  bis  sin  breed- 
ing fear,  and  both  of  them  exciting  remorse  in  him.  See  bow  much 
this  man  had  made  by  his  wrong-doing  I  For  he  had  struck  at  the 
confidence  between  man  and  man.  He  had  undermined  the  very 
Btrnoture  on  which  society  stands.  He  had  destroyed  faith  between 
brother  and  brother.  It  was  a  great  crime,  and  greatly  was  ho  pun- 
ished for  it.  "  So  went  the  present  over  before  him ;  and  himseU 
lodged  that  night  in  the  company" — that  is,  he  camped  down  in  the 
early  evening. 
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And  now  we  approach  the  great  criais  of  hiB  life,  and  tb«  g 
change  which  was  wrought  in  him. 

"He  rose  np  that  night,  and  took  his  two  wivea,  and  hia  two 
woman-servants,  and  his  eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  J»b- 
bok."  A  ford  from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours  distant  from  tht 
river  Jordan,  and  two  from  the  river  Sychar.  "  And  he  took  thent, 
and  sent  them  over  the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he  had," — that  U,all 
the  great  body  of  his  caravan— and  Jacob  remained  on  the  one  sidl 
of  the  river  Jabbok,  "  Jacob  was  left  alone."  And  now  b  introdao«d 
in  the  most  sketchy  manner,  in  the  most  imperfect  tracery,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  narrations  of  the  intercourse  of  tho  divine  will 
the  baman  that  is  contained  in  literature.  "  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and 
there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  th©  day."  ■ 
What  it  was  I  do  not  know,  eicept  that  it  was  an  angel-man — the 
angel  of  the  covenant — that  stood  in  God's  place,  and  was  as  God  to 
him.  That  Jacob  knew  that  it  was  a  superior  personage  there  can  be 
no  manner  of  doubt ;  but  as  to  what  this  wrestling  was — the  whole 
mode  of  it;  we  know  nothing.  Neither  here,  nor  in  any  subsequent 
scripture,  is  there  light  thrown  upon  it.  He  wrestled  with  the  tDSD 
"  until  the  breaking  of  the  day."  "  And  when  he" — that  is,  the  cele» 
tial  personage — "  saw  that  be  prevailed  not  against  him,  he  tonobed 
the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and  tho  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  oat 
of  joint  as  he  wrestled  with  him." 

It  is  very  plain  that  the  patriarch  understood  that  the  orista  of  hil 
life  had  come.  He  had  prayed  to  God,  and  here  was  the  answer  to 
his  prayer;  and  it  is  very  plain  that  he  felt  that  on  his  porsisteot 
faith  depended  his  whole  safety. 

"And  the  angel  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  let  tbec  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  And  he  said  tmto 
him,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he  said,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Thy  name 
shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel ;  for  as  a  prince  hast  thOQ 
power  with  God,  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And  Jacob  asked 
him,  and  said,  Tell  mo,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  be  said,  Where- 
fore is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my  name  ?  And  be  blessed  him 
there.  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Penuel ;  for  I  have  ft 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved." 

From  this  hour  Jacob  was  another  man.  In  Ihe  strength  of  this 
vision,  and  in  the  blessing  which  be  received  in  this  mysterious 
struggle,  be  advanced  to  meet  his  brother.  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
was  also  npon  him.  Strangely,  I  probably  might  say  unexpected- 
ly, to  Jacob,  he  met  him ;  and  the  old  boyhood  aScctiou  returned. 
They  made  friends ;  and  they  parted,  one  going  one  way  after  the 
interview,  and  the  other  going  the  other  way. 

But  that  to  which  attention  is  more  especially  directed  i^  that . 
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from  this  hour  Jacob  is  nowhere  recorded  as  falling  baclc  upon  hia 
sel68h,  hJB  politic,  hia  managing  career.  From  tliis  hour  out  there  is 
no  traca  of  any  thin^  in  him  but  largeness  of  mind,  noblc-ness  of  pur- 
pose, and  beauty  of  character.  All  the  dross  seems  to  have  been 
purged  away.  He  bad  met  the  criBis,  and  had  risen,  and  gone  through 
it ;  and  he  had  come  out  a  changed  man.  And  now  he  was  indeed  a 
prince  of  God,  and  he  was  the  principal  fonnder  of  the  nation  of  the 
Israelites.  Esau  went  back,  the  wild  and  the  untamed  man,  the  sheik 
ofthedesert,  with  his  herds,  wandering  and  plundering  every  whither. 
Kib  went,  the  civilizer,  over  into  the  promised  land,  and  there 
ished  the  economy  for  which  he  had  been  ordained,  and  lived 
>d,  a  beautiful  Gpecimen  of  an  old  man.  And  the  last  soeues  of 
Uia  life  were  trauacendently  beautiful. 

lu  vievof  this  narrative,  which  I  have  conducted  so  far,  let  me  say: 
Men's  BIDS  carry  with  them  a  punishment  in  this  life.  Different  ^ 
sins  are  differently  punished.  The  degrees  of  punishment  are  not 
slwaya  according  to  our  estimate  of  the  culpability.  Many  sins 
against  a  man's  body  go  on  in  the  body,  reproducing  their  penalties 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  ten  years  to  ten  years.  And  the  igno- 
rant crime,  or  the  knowing  crime,  committed  when  one  is  yet  in  hia 
minority,  may  repeat  itself  and  repeat  its  bitterness  and  its  penalty 
when  one  is  hoary  with  age.  Mere  repenting  of  sin  does  not  dispos- 
Bess  the  power  of  all  sins.  There  are  transgressions  that  throw  pei-- 
Bona  out  of  the  pale  of  society.  There  are  single  acts,  the  penaltios 
of  which  never  fail  to  reassert  themselves.  There  are  single  wrongs 
that  are  never  healed.  This  great  transgression  that  seemed  in  the 
commission  without  any  threat  aud  without  any  danger,  pursued 
this  man  through  all  his  early  life,  and  clear  down  until  he  was  an  old 
man,  and  returned  from  his  exile.  And  even  then  he  was  quit  of  it 
only  by  one  of  those  great  critical  transitions  which  take  place,  or 
may  take  place,  ia  the  life  of  a  man,  without  which  he  would  have 
gone  on,  doubtless,  expiating  still  his  great  wrong. 

And  yet  God  bore  no  witness.  It  does  not  need  that  God ' 
should  bear  witness  against  a  man  that  has  committed  a  sin.  A  man 
may  commit  sins,  and  he  may  not  himself  he  conscious  that  he  is  sin- 
ning ;  at  any  rate,  he  may  not  be  conscious  of  the  magnitude  of  his 
sins.  A  man  may  commit  sins,  and  the  customs  of  society  may  he  so 
low  that  be  shall  not  think  that  he  is  a  great  sinner.  The  sin  does 
not  depend  upon  your  estimate  of  it,  or  on  the  estimate  which  your 
fellow-men  put  upon  it,  but  upon  its  effect  upon  your  constitution,  and 
the  constitutioD  of  human  society. 

A  man  commits  transgressions ;  and  years  and  years  go  on,  and 
they  seem  to  be  buried  ;  hut  they  are  not.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
men's  sins  when  they  come  to  visit  them  with  judgments,  choose  the 
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.  worst  possible  time  to  come  in.  It  is  thou,  when  a  man  is  broken 
downotberwiae;  it  is  then,  when  a  man  is  in  trouble;  it  is  then,  when 
a  man  is  bankrupt,  that  they  come  in.  Tliis  maa  or  that  man,  tliii 
memory  or  thai  memory,  this  wrong  or  that  wrong,  comes  upon  hiuL 
Ue  is  in  deep  bereavement.  It  is  aa  if  a  breach  had  been  opened,  and 
all  the  wrongs  of  former  times  were  rushing  iu  upon  hint. 

Jacob  had  had  a  good  time,  apparently.  So  far  as  his  violatioB 
between  himself  and  liis  brother  and  bis  father's  family  was  coocerQed, 
he  had  had  twenty  years  of  rest.  And  yet,  as  with  all  his  abaa- 
dance  he  camo  trooping  back  to  the  border  to  go  over  into  the  prom- 
ised laud  and  take  posseSBton  of  it,  there,  hovering,  haunting  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan,  was  that  old  wrong.  In  that  very  hour  when  be 
could  least  afford  to  meet  it,  when  he  was  most  open  to  it,  when  all 
his  possessions  were  in  danger  of  being  seized — worse  than  that, 
when  all  that  his  heart  loved  lay  under  the  stroke  of  hja  adversary — 
that  was  the  time  that  his  sin  came  back  to  meet  him. 

V  And  so  it  is  yet.  There  are  a  great  many  sins  that  men  think  to 
be  very  sinful,  whicli,  being  oonunitted,  pass  away.  Men  are  more 
afraid  of  conventional  sins  than  they  are  of  real  ones.  There  is  many 
and  many  a  man  who  does  not  feel  when  he  with  bitter  hatred  lai^ 
oes  venomously  his  neighbor's  reputation  that  that  is  any  great  sin. 
There  is  many  a  man  that  bums  with  cruel  anger  who  does  not  think 
that  that  is  any  great  sin.  Tiiere  is  many  a  man  that  covets  with 
a  greedy  eye  and  a  fiery  longing  that  which  is  his  neighbor's,  who 
does  not  think  that  that  is  any  great  sin.  There  is  many  a  man  that 
will  break  his  word  with  his  neighbor,  that  will  break  pact  and 
faith  with  men,  who  does  not  think  that  that  is  any  great  sin.  There 
is  many  a  man  that  is  a  supplanter,  that  undermiues  his  neighbors, 
that  takes  the  foundation  out  from  under  them,  and  sees  them  top- 
pling and  falling  to  the  ground,  who  does  not  count  that  a  great  sin. 
If  he  had  brokca  Sunday,  he  would  have  been  soared  to  death  t  If 
he  had  broken  a  day,  that  has  no  bones  iu  it ;  if  he  had  broken  a 
day, which  is  a  man's  servant;  or  if,going  into  the  church,  he  had 
committed  any  error  among  the  saints ;  if  he  had  broken  any  of 
the  harness  of  religion,  or  soiled  it,  he  would  have  felt  sore.  But  to 
touch  men  ;  to  touch  them  iu  the  marrow  of  their  life  ;  to  touch  theti 
name,  and  their  property ;  to  violate  the  great  law  of  love,  aud  so  to 
violate  every  nerve  which  runs  through  God's  organized  universe — 
in  committing  these  sins  men  seldom  feel  that  they  have  committed 
any  great  sin.  But  by  and  by  their  transgressions  begin  to  come 
back  upon  them.  Tbey  have  forgotten  them.  They  have  not  labeled 
them,  they  have  not  kept  any  account  of  them ;  but  tbey  begin  to 
come — misfortune  after  misfortune ;  trouble  after  trouble.  Some- 
times the  shadow  of  ain  itself  rests  npon  them.    Sometimes  the 
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of  reputation  lost  cotnet!.  Sometimes  there  are  dietiDct  mcmoriea  that 
return.  But  often  there  is  only  the  cloudy  haze,  the  vague  and  gen- 
eral sense  of  trouble,  trouble,  trouble.  And  men  frequently  bemoan 
themselves,  complain,  and  wonder  why  their  way  is  so  beset.  Oh ! 
hear  them  talk  about  a  eolfiah  world.  Selfish  they  have  been.  Hear 
them  talk  about  misfortunes.  Misfortunes?  Retribution/  Hear 
them  talk  about  God's  penalty  of  some,  and  neglect  of  others.  God 
has  not  neglected  you.  He  is  after  you  with  a  whip  of  scorpions,  as 
your  sins  deserve.  Men's  siaB  find  them  out.  And  though  you  put  as 
far  as  between  Palestine  and  Aseyna  between  you  and  them ;  though 
yoursins  slumber  for  years  and  yeare,  they  will  have  a  resurrection  on 
earth.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  commits  in  this  world  any  sin~' 
against  the  fuudamental  laws  of  his  body,  or  against  the  laws  of  hu- 
man society,  by  which  men  are  knit  together  in  f^ith  and  love,  and 
goes  unpunished,  even  in  this  world.  It  does  not  touch  the  question 
of  the  other.  This  is  a  primary  and  lower  and  organized  arrange- 
ment, quite  independent  of  divine  and  arbitrary  penalties  in  the  life 
to  come.  It  is  not  anfe,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  choice  in  this 
matter  to  trifle  with  right  or  wrong.  Men  are  afraid  to  commit  vices, 
because  they  are  afraid  of  losing  their  places ;  that  is,  something  visi- 
ble. They  are  afraid  to  commit  crimes,  becaasc  they  are  afraid  of  the 
law,  and  are  afraid  of  disgrace.  But  ah  I  eins  are  dangerous  things, 
and  they  are  dangerous  in  this  world,  too.  Vices  are  dangerous,  and 
ciimcB  are  dangerous,  and  so  are  sins  dangerous ;  and  no  mau  can 
a&brd  to  make  them  bis  enemies,  and  populate  the  future  down  into 
which  he  is  going  all  anarroed  and  unaware  with  these  dread  forms 
of  avenging  sins. 

When  men  have  been  living  a  wicked  life,  it  is  quite  possible  for 
them  to  turn  away  from  it,  and  it  ia  quite  possible  for  them  to  be 
lifted  above  the  effects  of  it.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  eleva- 
tion that  lifts  a  man  up  above  the  moral  remuneration  of  sin ;  but  it 
only  comes  by  transformation.  There  ia  many  and  many  a  man  who 
-would  do' well  if,  when  he  is  brought  into  groat  straits  of  distress  by 
hispastconduct,  he  could  but  imitate  Jacob;  butalasl  itiseasicrto 
imitate  him  in  his  sinfulness  than  in  his  repentance.  Oh  I  if  such 
men  could  fall  back  in  prayer  upon  God.  Sometimes  they  do ;  but 
they  do  not  persevere  in  prayer.  Ah  !  if  men  could,  in  the  hour  of 
their  distress,  be  honest  with  themselves,  own  their  transgressions, 
fall  back  upon  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  their  God,  and  suffer 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  lift  them  high  above  themselves,  they  might  stop 
the  long  series;  they  might  break  and  interrupt  the  flow  of  aequences 
and  the  penalty.  Alas!  thereare  few  men  that  are  wiaeenough  todoit. 
And  men  who  are  not  made  spiritually  better  by  great  troubles  and 
AfflictiOQS  have  great  reaaon  to  fear  that  they  are  utterly  cast  away. 
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'■'  TbiB  will  show  the  great  folly  of  small  reformation  in  a  man  tliat 
has  committed  continuous  wrongs.  There  ia  nothing  but  a  change 
of  heart  that  will  put  a  man  right  with  himself,  right  with  society, 
and  right  with  God.  "  Let  him  that  stole  steal  no  more,"  saya  the 
Apostle,  Let  him  that  has  been  living  in  unrighteous  indulgence  for- 
sake wholly  his  practices.  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  wicked- 
ness and  turn  unto  righteousness.  God  says,  all  his  past  wickedness 
shall  not  be  counted  any  more.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
righteous  man  forsake  his  righteousness,  all  the  righteouHness  that  he 
has  committed  in  times  past  shall  not  save  him  from  the  penalty  of 
new  transgressions.  If  a  man  have  been  never  bo  wicked,  I  do  not 
Bay  that  the  translation  into  the  spintual  realm  by  repentance  will 
cure  every  thing ;  but  I  do  say,  that  there  arc  a  great  many  rcmnne- 
rations  of  sin  in  this  world  that  will  continue  to  act  against  a  man 
tliat  may  be  alleviated— taken  away. 

The  doctrine  of  regeneration  is  taught  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
a  man  may  be  bom  again — mus<,  it  is  said.  Far  more  gracious  is  the 
word  may  ;  that  a  man  who  has  been  hving  a  brutal,  degraded  life 
may  stop  it  and  live  a  higher  and  a  nobler  life ;  that  a  man  who  has 
been  living  a  deceitful,  crafty  life  may  clothe  himself  with  simpli- 
oity  and  with  truthfulness  ;  that  a  man  who  has  been  living  sordid 
and  selfish  may  grow  generous  and  magnanimous  ;  that  a  man  who 
has  been  living  a  godless  life  may  live  in  tlie  full  fruition  of  the  di- 
vine communion  ;  that  a  man  who  has  been  soiled  with  salacious  af- 
fections and  been  living  in  carnal  lusts,  a  man  who  has  been  in 
debauch,  may  atop,  and  stop  at  once,  and  may  rise  to  a  higher  plat- 
form, whereGodshallmcet  and  cleanse  him,  and  his  life  shall  flow  like 
a  stream  from  divine  fountains.  This  doctrine  that  it  b  possible  for 
men  that  have  been  going  on  in  transgression  to  stop  their  wrong 
and  to  rise  into  another  sphere,  and  another  atmosphere,  is  the  most 
blessed  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament. 

Finally,  no  man  need  ever  despair  of  past  niisdoing  who  is  in  ear- 
nest. There  is  no  man  that  is  suffered  to  do  wrong  without  check 
and  hinderance.  Ten  thousand  things  stop  men,  interrupt  them, 
throw  them  upon  thoughtfuhiess.  Ten  thousand  things  oblige  men 
to  look  back,  to  calculate ;  to  look  forward,  to  anticipate.  And  when 
these  seasons  from  God  oome,  if  any  man  is  in  earnest  to  do  better, 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not.  The  power  of  God's  angel, 
the  wrestling  of  God's  Spirit,  is  not  only  in  this  far-off  history  of  the 
patriarch.  There  is  many  and  many  a  mnn  with  whom  this  mysteri- 
ous messenger  of  God  wrestles ;  and  if  he  be  in  earnest,  if  he  will 
not  let  God's  Spirit  go  except  he  bless  him  ;  if  he  feel  that  his  life 
is  in  the  struggle  and  he  will  be  blest  of  God,  there  is  no  man  so 
bad,  no  man  so  wicked,  but  that  he  may  become  pure,  and  his  6esh 
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return  to  him  again  like  the  flesh  of  a  little  child  —  as  in  the  ease 
of  Naaman  the  leper. 

If  there  are  any  here  who  feel  as  though  others  might  improve 
and  turn  bacik,  but  as  though  it  was  too  late  for  them,  as  though  they 
bad  gone  too  fitr,  as  though  they  had  become  too  old,  as  though  their 
habits  had  become  too  fixed,  so  far  as  your  own  will  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  true  that  you  would  never  be  able  of  yourself  to  turn  to 
God ;  but  there  is  a  provision  in  Qod's  bounty  by  which,  by  his  grace 
and  by  his  power,  you  may  be  cleansed,  you  maybe  set  free  from 
evil  thoughts  and  imaginations,  and  your  passions  maybe  restrained. 
A  new  heart  God  can  give  you.  That  old  heart  that  has  been  a  foun- 
tain throbbing,  and  throbbing,  and  casting  out  vile  streams,  may  be 
taken  away,  and  Grod's  grace  may  open  a  new  way  in  your  bosom. 
And  from  thence  shall  issue  life,  and  life  etemaL 

May  God  grant  to  some  of  you,  that,  as  you  have  had  the  experi- 
ence of  the  early  part  of  the  patriarch's  life  in  sin,  you  may  have  the 
experience  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life — exaltation  and  turning  to 
God. 

Now  I  intend  to  close  this  sermon  by  reading  the  most  beautiful 
spiritualization  of  this  narrative,  one  of  the  most  charming  hymns 
of  any  historic  narrative,  I  think,  that  ever  was  made  in  English — 
one  by  Charles  Wesley,  and  founded,  as  you  will  perceive,  wholly  on 
this  history.  Only  he  renders  it  as  if  it  were  a  modem  Christian 
struggle,  with  a  confession  of  sin,  followed  with  perfect  peace  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

Come,  0  tlion  Traveler  unknonprn. 

Whom  still  I  hold,  but  can  not  see. 
My  company  before  is  gone. 

And  I  am  left  alone  witb  thee : 
With  thee  all  night  I  mean  to  stay, 
And  wrestle  till  the  break  of  day. 

I  need  not  tell  thee  who  I  am ; 

My  rin  and  misery  declare ; 
TliTBelf  hast  called  me  bj  my  name, 

Look  on  th  J  hands  and  read  it  there ; 
But  who,  I  ask  thee,  who,  art  thou  ? 
Tell  me  thy  name,  and  tell  me  now. 

In  vain  thou  stmggleet  to  get  f^, 

I  never  will  unloose  m  j  hold  I 
Art  thou  the  MAN  that  died  for  me  t 

The  secret  of  thy  lore  unfold : 
Wrestling,  I  will  not  let  thee  go, 
Till  I  thy  name,  thy  nature  know. 
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Wih  thoa  not  jet  to  me  leresl 
Thy  new,  nnnttermble  name  t 

Tell  me,  I  Btm  beeeeeh  thee^  tell ; 
To  know  it  now  reeolTed  I  am : 

Wrestling,  I  wHl  not  let  thee  go, 

TOl  I  abj  name,  thj  natnze  know. 


Held  to  me  now,  fcr  I  am  weak. 

But  confident  in  aelMespair ; 
Speak  to  my  heart,  in  UeoaingB  q>eak : 

Be  conqnered  \fj  mj  instant  prayer  1 
Speak,  or  thoa  never  hence  ahalt  more^ 
And  tell  me  if  thj  name  be  Lioye. 

Tialxnrel  'tis  Level  thou  diedst  for  me ; 

I  hear  thj  whisper  in  mj  heart ; 
The  morning  breaks,  the  shadows  flee ; 

Pore,  nniversal  love  thou  art : 
To  me,  to  all,  thj  bowels  move— 
Thj  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

My  prayer  hath  power  with  God ;  the  giaee 

Unspeakable  I  now  receive ; 
Through  fSedthl  see  thee  &ce  to  &ce ; 

I  see  thee  &ce to  face,  and livel 
Li  vain  I  have  not  wept  and  strove ; 
Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 


I  know  thee,  Saviour,  who  thou 
Jesus,  the  feeble  sinner^s  friend ! 

Nor  wilt  thou  with  the  night  depart^ 
But  stay  and  love  me  to  the  end  1 

Thy  mercies  never  shall  remove ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  on  me 

Hath  risen  with  healing  in  his  wings  1 

Withered  my  nature's  strength,  from  thee 
My  soul  its  life  and  succor  brings ; 

My  help  is  all  laid  up  above ; 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 

Contented  now,  upon  my  thigh 
I  halt,  till  life's  short  journey  end ; 

All  helplessness,  all  weakness,  I 
On  thee  alone  for  strength  depend : 

Nor  have  I  power  from  thee  to  move : 

Thy  nature  and  thy  name  is  Love. 
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Lame  as  lam,  I  take  the  prej ; 

Hell,  earth,  and  aln,  with  ease  o'eroome ; 
I  leap  for  joj,  pursoe  mj  wa/. 

And,  as  a  bounding  hart,  fly  home. 
Through  all  etemitj  to  prove 
Thy  nature  and  thj  name  is  Love. 


•  ♦  • 
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Ws  dnw  near  to  thee,  onr  heaTenly  Father,  not  m  thoee  that  need  to  remind  thee ;  tat  thou 
art  ever  more  mindlhl  of  oa  than  we  are  of  onnelvea.  We  draw  near  to  thee  not  as  anppliants, 
as  if  it  were  needftderery  hoar  to  deprecate  thy  wrath;  for  thy  meadea  ran  before  na.  Wedraw 
near  to  thee  becaose  thou  art  onr  friend ;  beeanae  thoa  haat  taught  oar  hearts  the  blessedness  of 
oommonion ;  becaose  we  love  the  sacred  peace  and  the  Joy  which  then  dost  breathe  npon  thy 
people  in  the  oommanion  of  prayer.  We  are  lifted  fiur  above  onrselves.  We  think  better 
thoaghts.  We  see  fhrther  and  doaer.  We  are  more  resolved  in  that  which  is  good.  We  are 
more  filled  with  peace  aa  against  disturbing  passions.  We  take  hold  more  firmly  upon  the  great 
ends  of  life  which  thou  haat  revealed.  We  take  more  supreme  delight  in  these  blessed  hours  of 
eommanion.  And  all  the  things  which  we  ask  are  as  nothing  compared  to  the  things  which  we 
inherit.  Although  thou  givest  firom  day  to  day  our  daily  bread,  and  though  with  food  we  have 
raiment  and  shelter,  and  though  we  are  sustained  in  our  relations  one  to  another,  and  in  our 
active  labors  of  life,  yet,  more  than  all  these  is  that  inward  blessing,  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  the  cleansing  infiuence  of  thy  heart  upon  ours. 

All  the  hopes  which  spring  up  in  us  whose  bright  light  casts  down  cheer  upon  the  gloom  and 
despondency  of  this  life ;  the  rest  which  we  have  firom  our  struggles  with  selfishness  and  with 
pride;  the  longings  which  begin  to  be  gratified ;  the  Inspirationa  which  begin  to  be  understood; 
thoee  anticipations  of  blessedness  which  give  us  a  ftiretaste  of  that  rest  which  remains  for  the 
people  of  Ood— these  we  have  found  in  prayer.  And  all  these  mercies  and  blessings  thou  dost 
vouchsafe  to  those  that  seek  thee  diligently. 

We  thank  thee  for  our  own  profit  in  prayer  from  day  to  day  for  many  years.  Thou,  O  God  I 
haat  lent  a  listening  ear.  How  many  sins  come  up  to  thee  I  How  many  periods  of  distress  I 
How  many  hours  of  uncertainty  I  What  bereavements  !  What  sharp  sorrows  that  take  posses- 
sion of  us  I  What  captivities  I  What  deliverances  I  What  smiles  and  gladness  I  What  tears 
and  sorrows  I  What  varied  experiences  have  we  had  in  prayer  unto  thee  with  our  brethren, 
with  our  households,  with  our  own  souls*  wealth  in  the  secrecy  of  the  closet. 

It  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  call  upon  thy  name.  We  are  witnesses  of  thy  fidelity.  Thy  promises 
are  more  than  ftilfilled.  We,  too,  can  call  thee  "  him  who  dost  exceeding  abundantly  more  than 
we  ask  or  think."  And  we  render  thee  thanks  for  the  time  that  is  past,  and  take  comfort  for 
the  time  that  ia  to  come. 

We  pray  that  thou  wOt  grant  that  we  may  more  and  more  feed  upon  prayer.  Teach  thase 
that  should  have  prayed  long  ago  to  begin  the  neglected  lesson  and  privilege.  Draw  reluc- 
tant souls  to  thee— they  that  are  burdened ;  those  that  have  no  home ;  wanderers  that  have  for- 
aaken  their  Father^s  house ;  outcasts,  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  Oh  I  bring  near  to 
thee  a  great  company  of  those  who  should  call  thee  Father,  but  only  utter  thy  name  to  displease 
thee.  Grant  that  there  may  be  a  turning,  under  the  impulse  of  honor  and  love  and  gratitude. 
Grant  that  there  may  be  a  filial  spirit  breathed  into  many  prayerless  souls ;  and  may  they  find 
their  way  back  to  God ;  and  finding  thee,  may  they  find  themselves. 

Give  rest  to  all  that  are  distarbed— and  yet,  not  until  they  find  it  with  thee.  Turn  away  men 
from  their  transgressions.  Be  fldthflil  to  them  while  they  sin,  and  chastise  them.  Heal  them 
when  they  repent.  Bring,  by  all  thy  discipline  thy  people,  and  those  that  are  not  thine,  unto  thee. 
For  how  (kithfhl  are  thy  modes  I  and  what  mercies  are  thy  Judgments  I 

We  thank  thee  that  thou  dost  love  us  so  that  thou  wilt  chastise  us ;  and  we  thank  thee  for 
every  stripe  that  we  have  had ;  for  all  troubles ;  for  all  burdens ;  for  every  cross.  We  thank 
thee  for  all  those  things  which  in  the  past  we  prayed  against,  and  which  nevertheless  came  upon 
OS  because  it  was  the  will  of  God. 

And  now  for  the  fhture.  Thou  dost  permit  us  to  ask  both  that  things  may  come  and  that 
things  may  be  averted ;  and  yet,  evermore  we  aak  in  subservience  to  thy  better  knowledge.  We 
comprehend  all  thy  desires  in  one— thy  will  be  done  in  us,  and  upon  us ;  in  onr  children,  and 
upon  them ;  in  onr  aflUrs.  We  desire  to  have  nothing  that  thou  canst  not  loolunpon  with  plea- 
sure.   Smile  upon  all  our  ways,  and  straighten  them  tm  thou  canst  approve.    And  grant  that 
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thoB  we  may  live  in  the  commnnion  of  thy  ipiilt,  and  in  thy  aacred  preaenoa,  our  atna  tatifinm* 
and  onr  hopes  constantly  growing  brighter,  nntil  that  glorious  day  shall  come,  when  we  ahall 
leave  the  scenes  of  care  and  of  temptation,  of  sin  and  repentance,  here,  and  riae  to  the  hleaaed- 
ness  of  thy  heavenly  kingdom.  And  there  we  will  give  the  pniae  oC  oai  sahratlon  to  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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OuB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  grant  to  na  the  spirit  of  God.  Thou  tat 
wrestling  with  many  a  heart.  With  us  thon  haat  wrestled ;  and  we  have  prevailed.  Thoubaat 
told  us  thy  name  fhll  oft ;  and  we  have  reijoiced  in  it— a  name  oC  power,  a  name  of  gloty  ahow 
every  name  that  is  named.  Grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  there  may  be  sent  to  those  that  am 
now  in  need  of  this  transformation  of  thy  Spirit,  the  wrestling  angel.  Gnmt  that  they  may  feel 
their  deep  want  and  their  necessity,  and  that  they  may  clasp  thee,  nor  suffer  thee  to  depart  tUI 
thou  dost  leave  the  blessing  behind  which  their  souls  need.  May  there  be  many  that  ahall  dia- 
cover  thy  name.    May  it  be  Love  to  those  that  are  dying  f6r  lack  of  love. 

Go  with  us  to  our  homes.  Go  with  us  through  the  week.  Strengthen  us  for  our  dutiea. 
And  finally,  O  blessed  Saviour !  by  thy  great  love  bring  ua  safely  through  the  mortal  atniggla  to 
oar  heavenly  homo.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit. 


V. 


Counting  the  Cost. 


COUNTING  THE  COST. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,  APRIL   11,  1809. 


■«••- 


"  Fob  which  of  yon,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  oonni- 
eth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it  Y* — Lukb  ziv.  28. 


-•*•■ 


Fbom  the  context,  lightly  considered,  the  argument  would  seem 
to  be  against  haste  in  becoming  religious ;  but  it  is  not  It  is  against  / 
superficial  and  shallow  religion — ^not  against  immediateness.  It  is  an 
argument  for  earnestness  in  religion,  rather  than  for  delay  and  cau- 
tion. For  the  crowd,  caught  by  their  imagination  and  their  fancy, 
were  thronging  to  Christ  with  altogether  an  insufficient  conception 
of  what  his  preaching  meant,  and  of  what  discipleship  implied.  It  was 
to  deepen  the  conception  of  religion  that  he  used  these  figures  and 
parables.  **  Counting  the  cost '' — ^tbat  is  a  calculation  of  value,  of 
course.  A  man  may  calculate  whether  to  build  little  or  much; 
whether  to  build  expensively  or  cheaply ;  whether  to  decorate  pro- 
fbsely,  or  line  down  the  expense  to  a  minimum.  But  there  is  a  calcu- 
lation which  lies  back  of  all  this,  and  is  of  even  more  importance  than 
this.  It  is,  whether  one  shall  go  without  a  dwelling,  or  shall  have 
one ;  whether  one  can,  beginning  to  build,  bear  the  expense.  The 
expense  depends  largely  upon  how  sumptuously  he  builds,  as  well  as 
who  builds  for  him. 

But  there  is  another  question.  Can  a  man  go  without  building  ? 
That  is  to  be  counted  just  as  much  as  the  other.     It  is  twofold.  i 

When  you  count  the  cost,  you  must  say,  "  Can  I  afiTord  to  build  ?" 
And  then  you  must  say,  ^*  Can  I  afford  to  go  without  a  shelter  and  a 
home  ?"    And  this  second  question  is  as  really  involved  in  counting         / 
the  cost  as  the  fomier ;  and  it  is  sometimes  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant consideration. 

There  are  thousands  of  persons  who,  without  formally  executing 
a  calculation,  have  virtually  decided  that  they  can  not  afford  to  enter 
upon  a  religions  life.     They  respect  religion.     They  wish  that  they 
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had  religion.  They  would  be  glad  if,  in  some  way  or  other,  it  was 
wrought  upon  them  or  within  thenL  Yet,  on  the  whole,  upon  oonnt- 
ing  the  cost,  they  determine  that  they  can  not  be  religiooB.  Some- 
times they  even  say  it.  Sometimes  they  say  it,  qualified  by  the  ar- 
ticle of  time.    They  caa  not  be  religious  now. 

But  far  oftener  this  is  the  latent  determination  rathei^  than  the 
avowed  and  expressed  condition  of  men.  Men  look  upon  a  delibe- 
rate Christian  course,  founded  upon  definite  beliefs,  progreBsing 
through  various  stages,  fed  by  generic  volitions,  as  a  thing  so  large, 
so  difficult,  and  even  so  painful  and  gloomy,  that  they  shrink  firom 
undertaking  it,  and  either  put  it  by — which  is  only  a  masked  way  of 
refusing  it — or  else  positively  decline  it.  At  one  time  and  another,  I 
suppose  all  the  following  reasons  against  undertaking  a  religions 
life  pass  through  the  minds  of  men  who  are  moderately  thoughtfol 
in  respect  to  moral  subjects. 

First.  That  religion  is  a  mystic  thing,  intangible,  indefinite,  and, 
being  a  matter  of  inspiration,  is  scarcely  to  be  sought  by  the  unaided 
reason  of  man.  If  given  with  irresistible  impulse,  well ;  but  it  ia  too 
subtle,  too  vague,  and  too  remote,  to  be  sought.  ^^  Men,**  say  they, 
^*  should  be  practical.  We  will  do  our  duty  as  far  as  it  appears  from 
day  to  day ;  and  if  there  is  any  thing  else  besides  that,  why,  we  must 
wait  until  it  is  revealed  to  us.'*  And  so  men,  under  this  plausible 
form  of  selfishness,  under  this  deceiving  Xsvm pracstieal^  substantially 
avow  this :  Having  two  natures — ^a  physical  nature  and  a  spiritnid 
one — we  will  do  whatever  our  physical  nature  seems  to  reqmre  of 
us ;  and  the  spiritual  one,  being  a  little  more  difficult  to  train  and  to 
educate,  we  will  let  God  take  care  of  that.  We  will  do  nothing — 
for  this  is  what  it  really  amounts  to.  When  men  say,  "  I  will  per- 
form my  practical  duties  every  day,  and  then,  as  to  any  thing  else,  I 
must  depend  on  God's  grace,"  what  they  mean  by  "  practical  duties," 
is,  sensuous  duties.  But  the  duty  of  thought,  and  the  duty  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  duty  of  aspiration,  and  the  duty  of  love — these  are  as 
practical  as  is  the  duty  of  common  morality.  The  provision  of  rai- 
ment and  food  for  the  household  is  not  one  whit  more  practical  than 
is  devotion,  than  is  faith,  than  is  hope. 

What  men,  then,  really  mean  is  this :  It  is  easier  to  live  a  sen- 
suous life,  and  to  live  a  moderately  correct  sensuous  life,  and  let  the 
spiritual  life  go.  Stripped  of  all  disguises,  that  is  the  sum  of  all  this 
reasoning. 

Then,  again,  men  urge  that  the  inherent  difficulty  of  holding  the 
soul  in  control,  and  of  training  the  inward  disposition  is  almost  insu- 
perable, and  that  unless  power  is  given  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  men  must 
wait.  And  so  there  are  many  that  do  wait,  not  only  through  the 
winter,  but  just  as  much  through  the  summer.     And  they  are  like 
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men  that  are  hnsbandmen,  who  say, ''  Sach  is  the  yastness  of  nature, 
8o  subtle  are  natural  laws  and  proi^esses,  and  so  impossible  is  it  that  a 
man  should  rear  harvests  unless  the  light  that  is  in  the  sun  is  exerted 
in  his  behalf,  that  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  wait  for  the  seasons." 
That  is  a  good  reason  for  waiting,  in  January ;  but  is  it  a  good  rea- 
son for  waiting  in  June  ?  There  is  truth  in  this,  that  no  husbandry 
can  take  place  without  the  oo5peration  of  great  natural  laws ;  but 
does  any  man  feel  that  on  that  account  he  is  justified  in  folding  his 
hands  and  doing  nothing  ?  And  yet,  a  man's  dependence  is  in  no  re- 
spect more  upon  God  for  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  which 
ire  cultivate  spiritual  graces,  than  is  the  husbandman's  upon  the  nat- 
ural sun  and  the  seasons. 

It  is  said,  again,  that  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  evil  habits  is  so 
great,  that  the  difficulty  of  correcting  evil  dispositions  has  been  proved 
by  ten  thousand  instances  to  be  so  trying,  that  a  man  may  well  doubt 
of  success  ;  and  there  be  many  that,  therefore,  look  upon  themselves, 
almost  as  sick  people  sometimes  do,  who  having  tried  all  nostrums, 
as  well  as  all  medicines,  all  quacks  as  well  as  all  physicians,  and  hav- 
ing themselves  tried  what  their  own  limited  experience  could 
dictate,  sit  down  in  discouragement  to  die.  There  be  many  that 
speak  of  their  souls  as  such  persons  do  of  their  bodies,  saying,  ^*  My 
constitution  is  broken  up.  I  can  not  hold  out  much  longer.  There  is 
little  use  in  my  attempting  to  do  any  thing.  I  must  simply  smooth 
my  way  the  few  remaining  days,  and  then  die."  But  are  men  prepared 
to  say  this  in  respect  to  their  souls  ?    And  yet,  it  amounts  to  this. 

The  difficulty  of  breaking  off  evil  habits  is  great;  but  if  they  are 
not  overcome,  what  then  ?  The  difficulty  of  correcting  evil  disposi- 
tions is  great.  No  man  has  over-estimated  it.  What  then  ?  Do  you 
mean  to  say  this  deliberately,  "  I  give  myself  over  evermore  to  evil 
habits ;  and  since  it  is  very  hard  to  correct  dispositions,  I  yield  to 
them.  Proud  am  I,  and  pride  is  hard  to  restrain :  it  shall  not  be  re- 
strained. I  will  not  try.  Gross  and  sensuous  am  I,  and  my  expe- 
rience has  taught  me  that  it  requires  an  amount  of  watching  and  fer- 
vor of  purpose,  and  a  determination  of  will,  such  that  I  despair ''? 
What  then?  Do  you  surrender?  Tou  say,  "The  difficulty  is  so 
great  that,  when  I  come  to  count  the  cost,  I  do  not  dare  to  venture." 
Why  not  say  it  in  plain  English  ?  "I  give  up  the  whole  question  of 
my  soul's  salvation  forever  and  forever.  Let  it  go ;  let  it  go.  Eat, 
now,  drink,  and  b'e  merry :  to-morrow  I  shall  die."  Why  not  put  it 
in  plain  English  ?    For  that  is  what  the  reasoning  comes  to. 

There  are  those  who  say,  or  think,  in  addition  to  these  things, 
"  Religion  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  personal  volition,  perhaps, 
after  all,  as  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  a  man  through 
his  whole  life ;  and  therefore  it  i^  not  worth  while  to  strive  after  the 
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impracticable.  It  is  not  worth  a  man's  while  to  fret  himself  with 
special  endeavors.  God  has  so  organized  human  society  that  it  is  a 
vast  training  instrument,  and  men  are  trained  by  laws,  and  are 
trained  by  tlieir  business,  and  are  trained  by  their  associates,  and 
are  trained  in  the  household.  A  man  is  pretty  much  what  all  these 
fortunate  or  unfortunate  influences  tend  to  .qake  bioL  And  it  is 
scarcely  worth  while  for  a  man  to  do  much."  This  is  the  thought  of 
not  a  few.  It  is  simply  fatalism.  It  is  the  surrendering  of  man's  man- 
hood. It  is  the  declaration  of  a  man  that  he  has  no  more  power  over 
his  circumstances  than  the  leaf  has  over  its.  It  is  the  uncrowning  of 
himself.  Beginning  with  the  lower  creation,  this  plea  is  true.  The 
summer  fruit  is  the  resultant  of  the  action  of  physical  causes.  As 
you  come  into  the  animal  kingdom,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
rising  and  development  in  progress,  it  is  true  that  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, step  by  step,  the  liberty  and  power  of  the  creature  over  his  oir- 
oumstances  augment.  A  man  is  distinguished  from  the  animal  creation 
among  other  things  by  this  preeminently — that  while  he,  too,  is  aa 
to  his  body  subject  to  great  natural  laws,  and  while  his  liberty  is 
bounded  by  a  definite  circle,  yet  within  that  circle,  with  a  larger 
force  than  any  other  created  thing,  he  is  the  master  of  his  circum- 
stances and  of  himself. 

If  a  man  says,  **  I  am  what  the  mountains  make  me,  or  the  plain ;  I 
am  what  the  zones  make  me ;  if  I  live  in  the  torrid  zone,  I  am  one  things 
and  if  in  the  temperate,  another ;  I  am  the  creature  of  long  winters 
and  short  summers,  or  of  long  summers  and  short  winters ;  I  am  better 
or  worse  according  to  the  nation  in  which  I  was  bom,''  all  these 
things  have  an  influence.  But  if  a  man  says  he  is  the  mere  effect  of 
these  great  laws,  he  takes  the  crown  off  from  his  head,  and  ranks 
himself,  I  will  not  say  below  manhood,  but  below  beasthood.  He 
comes  back  to  inorganic  creation ;  and  all  that  has  been  gained  in 
the  evolution  of  creation,  by  which  mere  matter,  organized,  has 
rben  up  to  intelligence,  and  from  intelligence  to  liberty,  and  from 
liberty,  through  culture  and  spirituality,  to  a  boundless  liberty — all 
this  he  throws  away,  and  says,  *'  I  am  a  creature  of  circumstances 
— ^not  a  creature  of  my  own  self-control." 

Men  look,  again,  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves ;  they  perceive  and  estimate  the  power  of  sympathy  in  them 
with  the  world  around  them ;  and  they  form  the  estimate ;  and  they 
say,  *'  Is  it  probable  that  one  situated  as  I  am,  so  easily  moved,  drawn 
by  the  company  that  I  am  in,  laughing  with  the  gay  and  weeping 
with  the  sad,  rising  in  my  pulse  and  my  emotion,  (for  as  the  thermome- 
ter rises  with  the  thermic  conditions,  so  I  come  up,  or  I  go  down,)  and 
being,  as  experience  has  shown  me  that  I  am,  in  sympathy  with  pretty 
much  all  the  things  that  are  ronnd  about  me — is  it  probable  that  I  can 
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break  up  the  strong  bias,  and  come  out  from  saoh  sympathies  as 
these,  and  become  a  Ohristian  ?"  Men  oflen,  on  counting  the  cost, 
say,  ^*  I  know  I  can  not.  What  is  the  use  of  my  trying  ?  I  am  sure 
I  can  not  do  it." 

•*  And  why  should  I  repeat,"  say  some,  "  the  experiment  of  years  ? 
I  have  run  in  toward  religion  as  oflen  almost  as  the  tides  have  run 
toward  the  shore ;  I  have  been  refluent  as  the  tides,  and  gone  back 
again  to  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came.  Why  should  I  ?"  Counting 
the  cost,  men  say,  *'  My  sympathetic  nature  is  such  that  it  is  quite 
hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to  become  a  Christian.  I  must  be  made 
one  by  something  stronger  than  I  am,  or  I  never  shall  be  one." 

To  reinforce  such  reasoning,  men  consider  and  estimate,  likewise, 
the  retentive  power  of  organized  business,  which  absorbs  their  time 
and  strength,  and  which  a  man  can  not  any  more  get  out  of  at 
bis  will  than  a  passenger  on  an  ocean  voyage  can,  at  his  mere  will, 
get  out  of  the  ship  in  which  he  is  sailing.  Men's  business  is  not  a 
thing  which  they  can  easily  let  go  or  take  up  as  they  please.  As  it 
were,  it  is  a  vast  machine.  They  are  as  a  wheel  in  it.  And  in  the 
revolution  of  affairs  they  must  keep  step.  And  men  say,  "  If  there 
were  no  other  reasons,  this  would  make  it  hopeless  for  me  to  attempt 
to  become  a  Christian.  I  can  not  lay  aside  my  business.  It  will  not 
let  go  of  me."  Just  as  if  a  Christian  man  was  not  bound  to  conduct 
every  lawful  business  just  as  much  as  if  he  was  not  a  Christian !  As 
if  it  would  take  a  man  any  longer  to  conduct  business  on  right  prin- 
ciples than  it  does  on  wrong !  As  if  it  took  any  more  time  for  a  man 
to  be  benevolent  than  it  does  to  be  selfish !  As  if  it  took  any  more 
time  for  a  man  to  negotiate  honestly  than  it  does  craftily  !  I  say  it 
takes  more  time  for  a  man  to  conduct  business  wickedly  th  m  it  does 
to  conduct  it  virtuously. 

Men  say,  *^  I  can  not  stop  my  business  to  be  a  Christian."  Do 
not  stop  it.  Let  it  go  on.  Tou  go  on  with  it ;  but  go  on*  with  it  as 
a  Christian  man  should.  '*  I  have  not  time."  Have  not  time  I  All 
that  I  ask  is,  that,  as  the  moments  pulsate,  you  shall  throw  into  them 
the  life  of  a  true  Christian  manhood,  instead  of  the  selfish  life  of  the 
animal,  or  the  half-civilized  animal. 

This  VI  hole  plea  that  a  man  must  dismount  in  order  to  become  a 
Christian,  that  he  has  got  to  turn  back  from  active  business  into 
some  cave,  and,  monk-like,  go  through  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence, where,  being  purged,  and  scoured,  and  cleaned,  he  then  can  be 
tamed  out  again,  and  take  hold  of  his  business  afresh — it  is  all  a 
delusion.  If  a  man  is  a  merchant,  be  a  merchant ;  but  be  a  Christian 
merchant.  If  a  man  is  a  mechanic,  continue  a  mechanic ;  but  be  a 
Christian  mechanic.  If  a  man  be  a  public  servant,  be  a  statesman ; 
but  be  a  Christian  statesman.    When,  therefore,  men  counting  the 
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cost,  ponder  and  say,  '*  My  business  is  so  extended,  or  so  ensnariog 
that  it  will  not  let  me  go,"  I  say,  Ton  do  not  need  to  be  let  go. 
To  be  a  Christian  does  not  require  it. 

Again,  the  feeble  virtues  that  men  have  at  various  times  essayed, 
have  revealed  to  them  the  real  power  in  them  of  certain  paHsions,  of 
certain  inbred  dispositions,  and  of  certain  sins.  There  are  men  that 
know,  or  that  think  they  know,  that  they  shall  fall.  *^  If  I  am 
brought,"  say  some,  **  under  such  circumstances,  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  all  the  profession  of  religion  in  the  world  would  not  make 
any  difference  with  me.  I  should  break  out  and  fire  with  anger; 
and  can  I  deliberately  profess  to  be  a  Christian  when  I  know  that  I 
can  not  control  that  passion  ?" 

Another  man  says,  '*  I  know  perfectly  well  that  I  have  a  aelfiah 
pride,  an  intensity  of  self-consideration ;  and  it  would  be  the  utter- 
most folly  in  me  to  come  before  a  congregation  and  profess  that  I 
had  accepted  benevolence  as  a  law  of  my  life.  I  know  that  inbred 
disposition  is  in  me ;  and  that  I  must  carry  it  in  me  as  long  as  I  live.** 
Other  men  say,  ^^Do  not  I  know  those  sins  of  passion,  those 
secret  sins  of  lust  ?  I  know  perfectly  well  how  they  have  controUedi 
and  how  they  will  control.'^  Sometimes  men  are  almost  afraid  to 
touch  them  or  talk  about  them,  for  fear  that  they  shall  spring  back 
upon  them.  But  what  should  we  think  of  men  that  were  suflering 
from  neuralgia,  who,  if  their  friends  should  gather  together  and  say 
to  them,  **  A  physician  has  been  found  who  professes  to  cure,  and 
who  has  had  great  success  in  curing  this  disease,"  should  say  to 
them,  "  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  say  a  word  to  me  about  that.  I 
have  just  this  moment  got  relieved  from  an  awful  fiery  paroxysm ; 
and  if  I  should  have  a  doctor,  I  should  in  all  probability,  right  before 
his  face,  fall  into  one  of  these  horrible  states.  1  can  not  profess  to  be 
a  convalescent  under  any  doctor.  I  know  that  neuralgia  will  come 
back  on  me."  As  if  you  had  had  an  invitation  to  make  believe  that 
you  are  a  well  man  !  It  was  not  that  at  all  It  was  that  you  should 
put  yourself  under  the  care  of  a  physician,  that  you  might  take  some 
steps  toward  convalescence;  that  you  might  employ  both  the 
remedy  and  the  regimen  by  which  you  would  grow  more  and  more 
toward  health.  No  man  supposes  that  he  overcomes,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  at  one  blow,  all  the  wickedness  that  there  is  in  him.  A  man 
that  becomes  a  Christian,  being  proud,  must  go  through  a  process  by 
which  that  pride  shall  learn  how  to  clothe  itself  with  Christian  dis- 
positions. A  man  that  is  very  selfish,  becoming  a  Christian,  has  a 
battle  yet  to  fight  with  that  selfishness;  because  conversion  does 
not  take  it  away  from  him.  Conversion  merely  puts  him  to  school, 
that  it  may  teach  him  to  train  it  aright.  A  man  excessively  addicted 
to  the  world  is  not  going  out  to  be  lifted  above  the  w^rld  wholly  to 
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he  seen  of  men.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  good  and  devout  Chris- 
tian, he  has  a  work  to  do.  The  overture  of  the  Gospel  is  not  that 
yon  should  take  it  as  work  completed,  but  as  little  children  in  the 
kingdom  of  God — in  the  school  of  Christ — and  begin  to  study.  In 
your  ignorance  enter  the  church,  or  rather  enter  a  Christian  life  by 
the  help  of  the  church,  for  the  sake  of  convalescence.    Begin  cure. 

If,  therefore,  a  man  says,  '^  I  have  certain  passions  and  inbred  sins 
and  dispositions  that  I  know  I  can  not  overcome,^'  I  know  you  can 
not  overcome  them  as  long  as  you  pamper  them.  I  know  you  can  not 
as  long  as  you  excuse  them.  I  know  tbat,  just  as  long  as  you  hide  be- 
hind them,  and  shelter  yourself  from  those  vivific  influences  by  which 
alone  the  soul  can  rise  to  its  higher  life  and  to  its  supernal  nature, 
yon  can  not  do  these  things.  I  know  that  you  can  not  do  them  so  long 
as  you  hold  yourself  aloof.  No  man  overcomes  difficulties  by  cow- 
ardice. 

Bat  there  is  no  passion,  and  there  are  no  lusts,  and  there  is  no 
stature  of  pride,  and  there  is  no  frivolity  of  vanity,  and  there  is  no 
wide,  diffusive  selfishness,  which  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  grace  of 
Gk>d,  if  once  a  man  will  enter  the  warfare ;  but  it  is  to  be  a  warfare, 
and  it  is  to  be  begun.  It  will  never  come  to  a  man  as  a  completed 
victory ;  but  it  will  come  to  him,  if  he  be  victor  at  all,  when  he  has 
earned  it  at  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  by  the  edge  of  his  sword. 

But  there  are  many  who  reason  in  themselves  that  it  is  useless  for 
them  to  think  of  attempting  a  religious  life,  because  they  have  really 
no  moral  feeling,  and  very  little  interest  in  religion.  Moral  via  iner- 
ticB  \b  the  plea,  and  they  are  indifferent  to  the  subject.  *'  Is  it  proba- 
ble,'' they  say,  ^'  that  a  man  will  ever  be  less  indifferent  ?  If  a  man, 
already  under  all  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear,  in  a  Chris- 
tian community,  on  the  conscience  and  the  understanding,  has  very 
little  moral  feeling,  is  it  likely  that,  as  he  grows  older,  and  his  feelings 
grow  naturally  less  and  less  resilient,  he  will  increase  in  feeling? 
On  this  very  subject,''  men  say,  ^'I  have  counted  the  cost.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely.  As  for  me,  I  do  not  feel ;  and  until  I  do  feel,  how 
shall  I  act?"    ' 

It  is  at  this  point,  too,  that  all  the  uncertainties  arise,  and  men 
say  within  themselves — men  that  are  given  to  thinking — *'  Am  I  not 
aa  good  as  a  great  many  men  that  are  Chrbtians,  or  that  call  them- 
selves so  ?'^  There  is  many  a  man  that  ia  better  in  one  sense,  but 
that  is  a  great  deal  worse  in  another.  There  are  many  men  who  are 
bora  with  every  single  point  of  disposition  in  their  favor.  They  do 
not  get  angry.  Why?  Because  their  original  organization  is  so 
balanced  that  there  is  no  clash  or  collision  in  themselves.  They  have 
a  harmonious  adjustment  of  their  faculties,  and  every  thing  moves  on 
qoietiy,  and  they,say,  *^  I  am  better  than  that  man  who  is  already  in 
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the  chnrch.  I  am  ashamed  wlien  I  see  him — ^to  see  a  man  that  pro- 
fesses religion,  and  that  yet  explodes  and  blazes  as  he  does,  with  on- 
tempered  and  uncontrolled  feeling.  I  should  be  ashamed  to  get  ao- 
gry  as  that  man  does.*^  Why,  you  are  never  tempted  that  way.  Toa 
are  equable;  your  pulse  does  not  bound  ;  that  man  is  all  fire.  Ton 
are  perfectly  tempered  and  self-possessed.  That  is  your  peculiarity. 
You  are  no  more  entitled  to  credit  for  that,  than  you  are  for  bdng 
five  feet  eight  in  height.  That  is  what  Ood  gave  yoa  to  start 
with.  That  man  has  a  fiery  temper.  He  has  fought  it  with  tcan, 
with  prayers,  with  watchings;  and,  though  he  has  not  gained 
such  victories  as  he  could  have  desired,  or  as  his  friends  desired,  God 
sees  that  therq  is  many  a  Waterloo  that  is  fought  in  the  soul  of  a 
man  without  any  historian  to  record  it.  God  sees  that  there  is  many 
and  many  a  man  who  lays  out  more  strength  and  real  effort  to  over- 
come a  bad  temper,  than  you,  peaceable,  placable  man,  will  lay  out 
in  the  whole  of  your  life.  He,  in  every  year,  does  more  real,  more 
heroic  work,  more  self-denying  work,  than  you  will  do  in  your  whole 
life.  And  yet  you  are  a  better  man  than  he,  in  one  sense.  You  do 
not  swear.  If  he  does  not,  it  is  not  because  he  does  not  feel  like  it. 
You  are  never  tempted.  He  has  a  thousand  temptations ;  and  per- 
haps, the  great  majority  of  them  he  dashes  to  the  ground,  and  over- 
comes. Now  and  then  he  is  overborne,  and  you  stand  and  point  at 
him. 

Here  are  two  men  starting  upon  a  journey — one  a  perfect  athlete. 
For  him  to  walk  and  to  run  is  no  more  than  for  a  grayhound.  He 
starts  upon  his  journey.  He  makes  his  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  miles 
a  day,  without  the  least  difficulty.  The  man  that  starts  with  him  on 
the  same  journey  was  bom  a  cripple,  and  he  suffers  excessively. 
He  is  club-footed ;  one  of  his  limbs  is  shorter  than  the  other ;  and  at 
every  step  a  pain  shoots  through  his  loins.  With  twisted  feet,  and 
feeble,  at  any  rate,  he  hobbles  along.  And  your,  nimble  man  comes 
past  him  in  the  morning,  bright  and  lithe,  and  laughs,  and  says,  ^'  This 
is  a  traveler  I  We  are  both  travelers  !  How  does  he  compare  with 
me  ?''  That  man  makes  fifty  miles,  and  this  man  makes  five ;  but  in 
making  five,  he  has  done  more  than  the  other  man  would  in  making 
fifty  or  five  hundred.  For  the  first  man  runs  with  his  nature.  He  has 
very  little  to  overcome,  very  little  to  excite,  very  little  that  requires 
courage,  or  heroism,  or  hardihood,  or  endurance,  or  any  manly  trait. 
It  is  queer  water  that  will  not  run  down-hill.  It  is  strange,  when 
a  man  is  so  organized  that  he  can  be  virtuous  easier  than  any  thing 
else,  and  he  runs  down-hill  in  that  direction,  if  he  is  not  good  to  that 
extent.  But  where  a  man  has  the  torment  of  a  bad  endowment,  and 
he  has  made  headway  against  it,  he  may  be,  in  one  sense,  worse  than 
you  are.     And  yet,  God  says  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  will 
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enter  the  kingdom  of  God  before  many  of  you  mil.  If  you  could 
measure  the  degree  of  effort  that  they  have  put  forth,  and  the  light 
and  the  opportunitiea  that  they  have  had  ;  if  you  could  measure  the 
whole  problem,  and  not  merely  the  external  surface  of  it,  you  would 
see  that  those  who  accomplish  the  least  are  sometimes  deserving  of 
the  most  credit. 

At  this  point  it  is,  too,  in  determining  whether  they  shall  come 
into  the  church,  that  they  say,  "  There  is  no  need  of  it.  I  am  as  good 
already  as  those  who  are  in  the  church" — which  is  very  likely  true. 
That  is  to  say,  they  may  be  as  good  externally. 

Ah  friends  I  do  you  know  that  when  persons  wish  to  compare 
themselves  withprofessorsof  religion,  in  order  to  excuse  them  set  vea. 
Id  order  to  find  some  justification  for  their  own  torpidity  and  their 
own  indifference,  they  never  pick  very  wisely  ?  They  do  not  come 
into  the  church  and  pick  out  the  persons  that  are  really  Christians. 
They  always  pick  out  the  scapegraces.  If  there  is  a  man  that  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  church,  they  know  it  as  quick  as  a  crow  knows  where 
carrion  is,  and  they  will  take  that  man  and  hold  him  up,  and  say, 
"  That  is  your  Christian,  is  it  ?  I  do  not  need  to  become  a  Christian. 
I  am  as  good  as  that  already."  Yoa  will  find  thatthey  will  select,  if 
not  each  ones  as  these,  then,  men  that  are  in  the  midst  of  battle — for 
I  consider  a  man  that  is  doing  business  in  New- York  to  be  just  like 
a  man  that  is  in  contest  on  the  battle-field.  In  the  whirl  and  din  of 
the  battle-field,  a  man  does  not  always  step  in  the  best  places,  nor 
with  the  most  graceful  postures  and  gestures.  It  is  a  strife  for  life  to 
him,  and  no  matter  what  he  does  in  the  hour  of  conflict.  We  do  not 
look  for  the  beat  aspects  of  a  man  in  that  moment  when  he  is  striving 
for  his  own  life.  And  so  it  is  when  men  are  beset ;  when  they  are 
under  the  moat  powerful  temptations;  when  they  are  being  swung 
and  swirled  through  the  whirlpools  that  are  sucking  down  so  many. 
Here  is  a  man  that*  may  be  a  very  good  man,  but  that  is  cornered  by 
circumstances  which  are  so  strong  that  be  is  twisted  this  way  and 
that,  until,  when  he  comes  out,  he  is  disheveled ;  and  people  stand 
and  look  on  him,  and  say,  "  Do  you  know  that  man  ?  He  is  a  deacon  [ 
— a  deacoii  /"  They  lie  in  wait.  I  have  known  men  that  watched 
after  professors  of  religion.  I  have  a  cat  in  the  country,  that,  know- 
ing that  there  is  a  rat  in  the  drain,  will  lie  crouched  in  the  grass  for  six 
hours  together,  waiting  for  that  rat  to  come  out.  And  I  know  peo- 
ple that  watch  at  doors  where  Christians  are  to  come  out,  just  as 
patiently,  and  with  just  as  much  humanity  I  They  like  religion  ;  bat 
they  like  to  see  folks  that  have  got  religion,  or  that  make  believe  that 
.  they  have  got  it,  show  that  they  have  it.  And  so  they  watch  all 
around,  and  spy  out  the  faults  of  professed  Christians,  and  say,  "  If 
those  are  Christians,  I  do  not  need  to  become  a  Christian." 
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Ah !  the  best  Christians,  frequently,  are  those  who  are  fighting 
the  battle  of  poverty,  and  whose  name  nobody  hears.  €k>  ask  6od*i 
angels  where  they  see  the  most  oonrage.  Not  at  the  cannon's  mouth ; 
not  at  the  hilted  sword.  Go  see  that  saintly  Christian  mother  that| 
for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  has  suffered  days  and  nights  of  pun,  in 
order  to  give,  literally,  her  life  for  her  children.  Left,  when  her  hi» 
band  died,  a  widow,  in  extreme  poverty,  she  determines,  by  the  love 
she  bore  him,  as  well  as  by  the  love  she  bears  them,  that  they  shall 
grow  up  to  intelligence  and  education ;  and  through  toiling  pain,  is 
much  as  martyrs  feel  at  the  stake,  by  day  and  by  night,  wUlingly,iiL 
long  months — oh !  how  long  the  year  is  to  misery ! — she  has  given 
herself  to  these  children.  And  now,  one  by  one,  as  they  have  come 
upon  the  stage,  in  answer  to  her  heroic  efforts,  they  are  prospered. 
But  the  sands  are  running  out.  She  has  used  herself  up.  And  at  that 
time  when  woman  should  become  matron,  and,  after  all  her  suffering 
and  shattering,  should  begin  to  be  serene  and  happy,  her  forces  are  ^- 
ing ;  and  in  poverty  she  is  dying.  She  looks  back  upon  her  whole 
life,  and  there  has  never  been  a  day  that  has  not  been  bitter.  There 
has  never  been  a  day  in  which  she  could  have  lived  if  she  had  not  be- 
lieved in  God ;  and  now  she  is  dying.  Ask  God's  angels  if  there  is 
any  hero  on  the  battle-field  that  is  so  heroic  as  this  poor,  spent  Chria- 
tian,  that  is  dying,  and  glad  to  die ;  that  has  literally  poured  her  lift 
out  like  a  cup  of  bitterness  and  pain  for  other  people. 

Now  tell  me,  are  you  a  Christian  ?  You  pick  out  men  that  are  in 
the  hurly-burly  of  life,  and  see  their  imperfections — why  do  not  yon 
go  to  this  saint  that  is  dying  in  povci*ty  and  obscurity  ?  Why  do 
not  you  see  what  noble- sisters  there  are  ?  Why  do  not  you  seek  out 
the  heroic  martyrs  in  the  domestic  sphere  ?  Here  is  where  you  are 
to  find  the  truest  Christians.  Here  is  where  heavenly  beauty  maybe 
found.  And  you  know,  and  I  know,  and  every  man  knows,  who  is 
acquainted  with  society,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Christian  lifOi 
and  that  there  are  Christians  compared  with  which  you  are  a  poor 
miserable  starveling. 

Here  it  b,  too,  that,  in  making  this  count,  men  are  accustomed  to 
plead  their  doubts.  "  Who  knows,"  say  they,  **  whether  religion  is, 
after  all,  what  it  is  thpught  to  be  ?  Who  knows  whether  it  is  any 
thing  but  a  fantasy  ? — an  amiable  fantasy,  a  poetic  fantasy,  an  exhilara- 
tion, very  pleasing,  very  desirable,  but  having  no  solid  substratum- 
no  basis  in  fact  and  truth  ?  Who  knows,  after  all,  whether  religion 
so  called,  is  more  than  a  poet's  dream?  Why  should  I  spend  my 
time  seeking  after  this  will-of-the-wisp  ?  How  can  I  be  to  blame  for 
doubting  pretty  much  every  thing,  when  I  find  that  the  churches,  one 
after  another,  doubt  pretty  much  every  thing  ?  Every  church  thinks 
it  is  right,  and  all  the  rest  wrong;  each  church  has  its  specialty, 
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and  thinks  its  specialty  is  right,  and  that  the  specialties  of  all  the 
other  churches  are  wrong.  So  that  if  you  take  the  sum  of  all  the  dis- 
believings  of  churches,  you  will  find  that  the  chirches  themselves 
are  the  fisithers  of  infidelity." 

To  some  extent  this  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  an  important  distinction 
to  which  I  call  your  attention — ^that  with  all  the  sects  in  Christen* 
dom,  perhaps,  with  inconspicuous  exceptions,  the  things  to  be  sought 
men  agree  about.  They  dbagree  only  as  to  the  method  of  seeking 
them.  All  Christians  are  united  in  respect  to  the  ends  gained.  The 
instruments  by  which  you  are  to  gain  these  great  ends,  men  quarrel 
about 

Now,  the  main  and  most  important  thing  for  every  man  to  con- 
sider, is.  What  are  the  ends  and  the  aims  of  life  ?  And  if  you  ask 
that,  there  is  substantial  agreement  among  all  Christians.  Men  dis- 
pute, for  instance,  as  to  the  attributes  of  God ;  but  that  is  a  mere 
question  of  mental  philosophy.  Does  any  one  dispute  as  to  whether 
a  man  is  proud  and  selfish  ?  Does  any  man  dispute  as  to  whether  a 
man  is  unintelligent  and  ignorant  ?  Is  there  any  difference  betwe^u 
Protestant  and  Catholic  in  the  belief  that  all  men  are  low ;  that  all 
men  need  both  divine  and  human  illumination  ?  Is  there  any  difierenoe 
among  Protestants  ?  Po  not  all  the  sects  of  Protestants  agree  that 
men  need  to  be  bom  again  ?  One  will  explain  what  being  bom  again 
is  in  one  way,  and  another  will  explain  it  in  another  way ;  but  it 
comes  to  this,  that  a  man  should  be  lifted  up  out  of  self-seeking  vul- 
garity, out  of  the  realm  of  the  appetites  and  passions ;  and  that  he 
should  become  a  rational  creature,  a  spiritual  being,  a  true  and  de- 
vout worshiper  of  Grod.  The  great  end  that  religion  seeks  in  man — 
namely,  the  regeneration  and  enriching  of  his  spiritual  nature — all 
agree  about.  There  is  scarcely  any  difierence  in  this  respect  between 
Unitarian  and  Orthodox ;  between  Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans, 
Congregationalists,  and  Episcopalians,  high  or  low.  They  are  all  of 
them  quarreling  about  how  to  organize  people  after  they  have  got 
them  into  the  Christian  church;  they  will  quarrel  about  clothes, 
about  lappets,  and  linens,  and  silks ;  they  will  quarrel  about  robes ; 
they  will  quarrel  about  the  days  which  we  are  to  use  as  instruments 
of  teaching ;  they  will  quarrel  about  churches ;  they  will  quarrel 
about  doctrines ;  about  speculative  or  philosophical  forms ;  but  they 
do  not  quarrel  as  to  this — that  every  man  needs  to  have  the  grace  ot 
Ood  in  his  soul ;  that  every  man  is  bound  to  love  God ;  that  every 
man  is  bound  to  love  his  fellow-man ;  and  that  this  spirit  ought  to  be 
exercised  so  as  to  control  every  one  of  the  vulgar  instincts  of  his  na- 
ture. All  agree  in  these  things,  and  these  are  the  substantial  things. 

Why,  here  are,  in  a  neighborhood,  we  may  say,  a  score  of  farmers ; 
and  a  man  goes  through  that  neighborhood  and  hears  them  all  talk- 
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ing.  He  hears  them  when  they  get  together  at  the  Farmers'  Clak 
And  when  he  goes  away,  he  says,  '*  Well,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  is  no  use  of  being  a  farmer."  "  Why  ?"  he  is  asked.  **  Oh! 
husbandly  is  all  a  humbug."  *'  How  is  that  ?"  '*  Just  hear  them. 
How  they  quarrel  and  dispute !  There  are  not  two  farmers  in  all 
that  neighborhood  that  agree.  I  went  to  hear  them  talk  on  grass ; 
then  on  wheat;  then  on  cotton ;  then  on  Indian  com ;  and  there  were 
just  as  many  theories  and  notions  as  there  were  men.  I  have,  there- 
fore, made  up  my  mind  that  agriculture  is  a  humbug." 

But  let  me  ask  you.  Did  not  every  one  of  these  farmers  raise  com? 
"  Yes,  I  suppose  he  did."  Did  he  not  raise  wheat  ?  "  Yes."  Grass? 
"Oh  I  yes."  Well,  that  is  the  chief  end  of  husbandry,  is  it  not  ?  "Yes; 
but  then,  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the  means  of  doing  it."  It  does 
not  make  any  difference  whether  they  did  or  did  not,  if  all  of  them 
meant  wheat,  and  grass,  and  grain,  and  got  it.  One  might  do  it  by 
spring  plowing,  and  another  by  fall  plowing ;  one  might  do  it  by  one 
of  Nourse  &  Mason's  plows,  and  another  might  do  it  by  one  of  Ames's 
plows;  one  might  do  it  by  scarifying,  and  another  one  by  rolling; 
one  might  claim  that  clay  is  to  be  dealt  with  so,  and  another  might 
dispute  it,  because  he  has  a  sand-loam.  Every  one  of  them  might 
quarrel  about  the  implements  they  use,  about  the  time  to  cultivate, 
about  when  to  put  in  the  seed,  and  about  how  to  treat  it  after  it  is  in. 
But  after  all,  they  believe  in  the  one  main  thing.  They  believe  in 
fat  oxen ;  they  believe  in  full  granaries ;  they  believe  in  a  farmer's 
raising  enough  to  clothe  and  feed  himself  and  his  household.  That  is 
what  they  do  believe  in ;  and  they  do  it. 

Now,  God's  husbandmen  are  just  like  a  neighborhood  of  farmers 
that  are  intolerant,  and  that  are  forever  quarreling  with  each  other. 
But,  after  all,  men  are  unanimous  in  seeking  the  meat  of  life,  and  are 
alike  in  all  essential  particulars;  and  the  variation  that  there  is 
between  them  is  merely  external  and  incidental  in  the  operative 
methods,  and  not  in  the  thing  operated  upon. 

But  there  are  men  who  say,  *'  My  doubt  goes  deeper  than  that 
I  can  not  say  that  I  believe — on  rational  grounds  I  can  not  say  it." 
Oh !  that  men  were  as  willing  to  explore  the  unknown  as  Columbus 
was,  who  saw  nothing,  who  heard  nothing,  but,  moved  by  an  in- 
vincible faith,  through  the  night  and  through  the  day,  through  clouds 
and  baffiing  winds,  and  in  spite  of  insurrectionary  companions,  still 
pressed  forward  until  the  happiest  hour  of  mortal  life  was  his,  when 
dim  in  the  horizon  he  saw  the  long-believed  land,  long  sought,  and 
now  found.  All  the  reckoning  in  the  world,  nothing  would  have 
convinced  Columbus  that  land  was  not  there,  but  sailing  toward  it. 
That  settled  the  problem. 
Now,  we  hold  out  to  men,  not  certain  theories,  not  a  ceitain  sched- 
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tile  of  beliefs.  We  hold  oat  to  men  the  idea  of  a  higher  manhood 
than  belongs  to  them  by  nature.  We  say  that  it  is  possible  to  force 
up  the  faculties.  We  say  that  it  is  possible  to  inspire  your  life  with 
disclosures  and  developments  su3h  as  you  know  nothing  of  in  the 
natural  state.  And  we  declare  to  you,  that  yon  never  can  find  out 
-whether  it  is  true  or  not  except  by  going  toward  it  Prove  it.  For 
it  is  one  of  those  things  which  are  susceptible  of  demonstration  in  no 
way  so  much  as  by  actual  experiment.  Truths  of  emotion  are  never 
known  by  ratiocination.  They  are  known  only  by  experience.  Pre- 
eminently, religion  is  a  matter  of  personal  experience.  And  there- 
fore when  a  man  says,  "  I  am  rationally  skeptical,"  I  say.  You  are 
irrationally  a  skeptia 

In  respect  to  all  these  theories  and  reasonings  which  I  have  gone 
over,  and  of  necessity  cursorily,  I  ask  you  whether,  in  looking  them 
over,  you  do  not  recognize  them  as  representing  pretty  much  the 
experience  of  your  own  mind ;  whether,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
these  thoughts  and  reasonings  have  not  come  up  in  your  mind  ? 

I  ask  you  next,  when  you  come  to  look  at  them  drawn  out  conse- 
cutively, chaptered  as  it  were,  do  you  not,  can  you  not,  at  any  rate, 
see  that  this  is  a  view  that  you  have  taken,  a  calculation  that  you 
have  made,  unfairly,  unjustly,  purely  from  one  side — namely,  from  the 
side  of  your  lower  natures.  Tou  have  gone  into  the  calculation  of 
the  chances  of  success ;  but  altogether  on  the  lower  side. 

I  go  further  than  this.  I  say,  if  any  child  of  yours  should  reason 
about  a  thing  that  was  worth  having  as  you  reason  about  religion, 
you  might  reason  with  the  child,  but  you  would  accompany  your 
reasoning,  I  think,  with  the  cure  for  folly  which  Solomon  exhorts  to  I 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  family  discipline  has  to  stop  shoit  at  the  point 
where  it  does!  Many  men  would  be  helped  by  a  good  sound  physical 
argument  I     Rubifioation  would  do  them  good  I 

If  your  child  says  to  you,  "  My  father,  I  have  been  thinking  of  this 
matter  of  education  of  which  you  talked  to  me,  telling  me  that  I  must 
be  a  philosopher,  or  an  artist,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  I  have  cal- 
oulated  the  chances ;  and  I  am  so  surrounded  with  jolly  young  fellows, 
my  companions  are  such  witching  little  devils,  I  so  like  to  do  tricks, 
it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  my  freedom,  and  I  am  in  so  much  doubt 
about  this  whole  matter  of  an  education,  that,  after  looking  at  my 
facnlties  and  passions,  I  am  satisfied  I  never  can  do  any  thing  ;  and 
I  rather  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  education,  father, 
anyhow^' — ^if  your  child  should  talk  in  that  way,  would  not  you 
call  him  a  fool,  and  answer  him  across  your  knee  ?  And  yet,  is  he 
doing  any  thing  but  that  which  you  do  where  you  are  called  to  god- 
liness, to  virtue,  to  supereminent  truth,  to  love  ?  If  there  be  a  fact 
in  God^a  created  world,  this  is  a  fiftot— that  when  the  proclamation  of 
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the  Gospel,  which  is,  '^  Love  the  Lord  thj  God  with  all  thy  heart,  Aod 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  is  made  in  your  cars,  you  turn  round  and 
say, ''  What  is  love  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  can  love,  and  that  his 
character  can  be  moulded  ou  sucli  a  basis  as  this  ?''  Do  not  yon  urge 
all  these  vain  reasons  ?  Do  not  you  imitate  that  child  ?  And  is  ii 
not  true  that  many  of  the  chastisements  which  yon  receive  at  the 
hand  of  God,  are  God's  dealings  with  you  as  with  sons  ?  *'  For  what 
son  is  he  whom  the  father  chastiseth  not  ?"  Ah  !  becauae  it  is  io 
sweet  to  be  proud,  you  will  not  be  checked ;  and  does  not  God  \wj 
his  hand  on  your  pride  ?  Because  the  remunerations  of  selfishness 
are  so  tempting  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  you  say  yon  can  not  be- 
come disinterested  and  truly  Christian ;  and  does  not  God  stand  in 
the  way  to  balk  your  selfishness,  and  turn  your  prosperity  bottom 
side  up  ?  Because  you  say,  '^  I  love  myself,  and  my  present  ease,* 
does  not  God  vex  your  cradle,  and  your  warehouse,  and  year  ship  ? 
Does  not  God  stand  in  the  path  in  which  men  are  walking  away  from 
him,  with  a  rod  of  chastisement,  sayuig,  ^'  Hear,  O  my  son,  and  turn 
unto  me !" 

There  is  no  teacher  that  would  permit  a  pupil  to  make  the  same 
excuse  in  school.  You  would  call  him  a  dullard,  and  you  wonld 
find  motives  to  bring  him  to  study  I  No  parent  that  loves  his  child 
would  allow  him  to  reason  on  the  subject  of  education  as  you  permit 
yourself  to  reason  in  respect  to  your  relations  to  God. 

Count  the  cost,  I  say.  Remember  that  sin  is  the  worst  invest- 
ment that  any  man  can  make.  No  man  can  afford  to  live  and  be  a 
proud  man.  No  man  can  afford  to  live  and  be  a  lustful  man.  No 
man  can  afford  to  live  and  be  a  coarse  and  sensual  man.  No  man  can 
afford  to  make  an  investment  of  his  whole  nature  in  its  animal  pas- 
sions or  animal  inclinations.  Neither  can  you  afford  to  invest  all  the 
being  that  is  in  you,  in  your  middle  range,  in  your  selfish  instincts, 
in  your  merely  worldly  and  secular  faculties.  No  man  can  afford  to 
invest  his  being  in  any  thing  lower  than  faith,  hope,  love — these  three, 
the  greatest  of  which  is  love.  If  you  invest  in  every  thing  else,  pre- 
sently it  is  bankruptcy,  though  it  may  not  be  in  this  hour.  Woe  be 
to  that  man  who  freights  his  ship,  and  sends  her  across  the  sea  to  a 
distant  port,  to  find  out  that  his  wares  are  not  marketable ;  that  they 
lie  a  dead  loss  on  his  hands.  Woe  be  to  that  man  who  freights  himself, 
and  comes  at  last  into  the  port  above,  to  find  that  all  that  he  is,  and 
all  that  he  has,  is  worthless  in  that  sphere. 

Count  the  cost;  count  the  difficulties;  count  the  expenditure; 
count  the  pains  and  penalties ;  and  then  count  on  the  other  side,  and 
see  whether  you  can  afford  to  be  without  God.  Can  you  afford  to  be 
without  the  friendship  of  the  beneficent  Christ  ?  Can  you  afford  to 
live  without  the  consolations  and  joys  of  a  true  Christian  faith  ?    Can 
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you  affbril  lo  go  into  bankruptcy,  and  aicknesB,  and  old  age,  wHbout 
ifae  staff  and  without  the  rod  of  God  by  your  aide?  Can  yon  afford 
to  dio  QDBuatained  by  hope  ?  Can  you  afford  to  rise  in  the 
morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  put  all  things  at  fltako  on  that 
one  glorious,  dreadful  hour,  without  any  friend  in  God,  ami  with- 
out any  hope?  Can  you  afford  to  live  without  God  and  without 
Iiope  in  this  world  ?  Tou  can  not.  Ko  man,  no  matter  how  rc- 
flpectablo  his  line  of  life  may  be,  and  no  matter  bow  garnished  and 
brilliant  his  sin  may  be,  can  afford  to  sin  against  his  own  soul,  as 
every  man  does  who  sius  against  God. 

And  now,  I  exhort  you — you  that  have  ciphered  on  one  aide — lo 
cipher  on  the  other.  You  have  counted  the  coat  of  getting  religion  : 
go  home  and  count  the  co»t  on  the  otiier  aide.  Consider  how  much 
it  would  cost  not  to  have  religion.  Consider  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence of  being  godluas,  heaventess,  homeless.  Can  you  -iSbrd,  any 
of  you,  to  rise  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  in  that  hour  whea 
the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs 
and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads  ? 


PffUmpws 
,  aUde  ape 
I  dermentK 
^-Janions. 
bfffety,  I'll' 
Pluorn; 
*-      ABdB 
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We  rejoice.  0  IjordI  that  thna  liast  bmhoti  K\\e  bftnita  anil  tlio  bars  of  our 
(wptivlt;.  We  are  no  longnr  gmrelinfr  filavpa  t"  iba  Beah.  Wb  are  no  longer 
necdrul  eervaniB  of  tbis  wnrld.  Thou  bast  looked  upon  ns.  Tlion  hast  beheld  in 
our  bouIb  ILb  germH  of  life.  Thou  hast  called  tliem  forth.  Wo  liave  hL>ard  Ihj 
voices  We  have  fell  thy  power.  We  have  been,  by  thy  (treat  Koodness,  and  by  thy 
great  power,  already  adTanced  on  the  way  toward  theo.  We  areas  little  children  yM. 
We  do  not  understand  the  grMlneaB  of  thy  nature.  Nor  hast  thou  mado  known 
lo  na  what  is  the  mystery  of  the  way  In  which  thoa  art  worklnR ;  bat  thou  haat 
made  known  to  ub  tby^  name,  which  is  Lovo.  Thoa  hast  made  ns  feel  the  drawinRf 
of  it.  Thon  hast  ordained  the  houaeliold.  In  which,  in  purity  and  In  lovo.ourown 
life  oofoidod.  Tliou  haat  given  iis  to  stand,  first,  In  the  place  of  children,  looking 
np  ;  then,  of  fatheni,  looking  down,  Koveming  and  governed.  Wo  have  leararal 
the  trotha  of  both  relailoiu.  And  thou  hast,  against  ati  this  blessed  eipcrienre. 
unfolded  to  na  the  nature  of  thine  own  goTomment.  Thoa  art  Father  ;  and  here 
lathy  power,  aadihls  is  thine  administration .  And  all  the  roands  of  time,  and 
1^1  realma,  shall  yet  be  brought  to  know  and  to  feel  the  sarlug  truth  of  thf  love. 
We  rgoice  that  pride,  that  selfishness,  shall  not  forever  mar.  or  mist,  the  trutli. 
We  rqolce  that  the  power  of  the  fiesh  shall  not  dominate  the  reason  for  evem 
that  men  yet  shall  rise  higher  than  their  animal  life,  and  »hall  come  into  sympathy 
with  thee.  Thou  wilt,  by  tlin  ad  ml  nisi  rat  ion  of  pain  and  penalty,  as  well  as  by 
nefcy  and  pleasure,  educate  thy  creaturve  ;  and  thou  wilt  still  unfold  more  am' 
more  to  (hem  thyself  •>  tliey  are  unfolded  In  themselves  like  unto  thoa  And  a 
Ihou  art  teaching  us  what  in  right  and  true  ;  and  in  the  experience  of  that  which 
it  rigbl  and  true,  we  find  the  evidencea  and  the  proofs  of  thine  existence  and  of 
tiiy  Bature.  The  pure  in  heart  begin  to  see  wod.  Wo  rejmcc,  ihongh  our 
fflimpwa  are  but  faint,  though  we  are  dull,  and  Ihongli  we  are  fragmentary. 
BometlilnE  wo  have  beheld  of  thine  eicetlent  glory  ;  and  wo.  loo.  have  longed  It 
■Udeupon  the  mountain's  top.  We  liave  lunged  to  learetheHtrifeeand  tlie  K-wil 
']  dermeats  of  sin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.     Yea,  selfishly  we  have  Ix^'n  willing 

I    1 L  — r  purity,  while  the  great  world  went  groaning  on  below,  possessed  of 

Wb  rejoice  that  thou  hast  not  permitted  us  thus  to  seek  self-indulgent 
iffetj,  but  hast  sunt  ns  liack  again  to  our  duties ;  to  our  life,  with  its  bnrdeni 
lU  c>ra  ;  to  our  missions  of  love,  and  of  mercy,  and  of  inMructlon. 

wedeeire  to  waitpatieDlly  for  tliedaj  of  thy  perfect  disclusnTo.     To 
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Eee  iliee  a«  thou  art  is  llie  beftiDDinfT  "^  beaven.  Wo  dn  not  deEn're  to  antidpate; 
bulby  faith  diEcerniDg  now,  wo  wait  foi  tlie  more  perfect  revelation  when  weaLtQ 
bave  been  bfou^bt  boiue.  and  all  our  eanlilj  eipeiiunce  ia  over. 

Voucbnafe  tbat  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  inspiration  of  thine  own 
truth,  Vouchanfe  thy  preBcnoo  both  in  providence  and  in  grace  froBi  day  lo  day, 
that  evcrj  ont:  of  us  may  fulflU  Uiii  duty,  bear  lils  apounled  burden,  bear  well  tht 
yoke,  carry  forward  tlie  work  of  Ood  committed  to  him  in  Ihe  household  and  la 
afliurs  roand  about  bim.  May  we  labor  in  the  world,  not  for  auBtenonce  alone. 
May  we  labor  not  for  the  tbinj^  which  perish.  But,  in  uchiuring  these,  may  w 
labor  for  virtue,  and  for  truth,  and  for  fidelity ;  for  duty,  and  for  service  one  toward 
another.  So  may  we  live,  laboring  in  our  eeveml  callJnKa,  that  every  one  of  than 
Bhall  be  to  UB  an  instrument  of  grsce.  And  we  pray  diat  we  may  not  ask  to  ' 
down  our  tasliH,  or  to  abbreviate,  or  find  easier  ways  for  them.  May  we  not 
even  that  the  bitter  be  taken  from  the  medicine,  or  the  point  from  the  thorn. 
May  we  rather  ask  that  thy  grace  may  be  sutBcient  for  us.  May  we  have  thai 
royally  of  manhood  by  which  wo  shall  meet  undaunted  every  day  the  experiencei 
of  the  day.  and  go  forward  willinRly,  Buffering  longer  or  shorter  periods  as  thoo, 
in  thine  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  abalt  ordain. 

We  beseech  of  ibee  that  thou  wilt  bring  all  in  thy  presence  into  this  fellow- 
ship, this  knowledite.  this  submission  and  obedience  unto  the  Lord  iheirGod.  Oh  I 
that  the  time  past  may  be  sulficient  iu  which  every  one  has  wrought  the  will  of  ibo 
flesh.    May  there  be  a  heart  given  to  thy  servants  to  labor  and  to  praj  ;   and  hj 
thdr  eiample,  and  by  their  sympathy,  and  by  their  inspiration  and  fidelity,  ]'    ~ 
there  be  many  souls  rescutMl  from  the  infatuation  of  ain,  from  its  blinding*, 
from  all  lis  dangers.    We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  who  are  tumlny   . 
their  facs  lowaw  the  cross.    We  thank  thee  that  there  are  so  many  on  wbow 
countenance  rests  the  light  of  the  coming  glory.     We  beseech  of  thee  that  tfaoa   ' 
Witt  multiply  their  numbers.    And  grant  that  all  this  band  who  are  beginniBjt   . 
to  walk  and  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  may  have  guardian  angels  round  about  tliem 
in  multitudes  ;  that  against  them  no  weapons  shall  be  formed  that  shall  prosper. 
And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  there  may  be  more  and  more  added  to  this  church  of 
snch  as  shall  be  saved.    Qive  again  to  thy  servants  their  children,    (liven  ona 
birth  natural,  give  them  to  their  parents  in  spiritual  birth.    Join  togethei  in  lora 
those  tlmt  havu  loved  before,  but  now  in  a  higher  affection  and  in  a  nobler    i 
trance.    Give  again  friend  to  fiiend.  but  with  new  compact  and  higher  thooght 
and  fidelity.    And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  quicken  the  conscience,  and    i 
clear  the  underslnnding  and  rcoaon  of  every  one.  that,  with  all  their  heart  and 
soul  and  mind  and  strength,  they  may  serve  the  Ixird  their  God. 

Bless  not  only  this  church,  but  all  the  churches  that  are  this  day  assembled.  Oo^ 
rect  any  that  are  in  error.    Give  greater  disclosures  of  truth  to  those  that  are  but 

Sartlally  true.  Grant  that  thy  peojde  may  not  seek  how  far  they  may  make  the 
ivision  between  one  another,  but  tatbcr  may  tbuy  draw  together  and  unite  ia 
the  things  la  which  Lhoy  agree.    And  so  may  the  garments  of  Christ  again  become 


inay  o 


n  all  the  world,  and  that 
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Grant  thy  bleasloff  to  rest, Our  Father,  apon  the  worn  which  we  have  spoken. 
Do  thou,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  send  it  home  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  conscience. 
Open  the  way  out  from  fear  and  doubt  to  any  that  are  unwilling  captives.  En- 
courage the  desponding.  Give  stability  to  the  wavering.  Draw,  by  thine  own 
blessed  power,  those  that  should  know  thee.  Bring  back  those  that  have  known 
thee.  With  repentance  and  renewed  purpose  may  they  begin  again  to  serve  the 
Lord  their  God.  May  we  all  of  us  live  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
in  the  company  and  companionship  of  Jesus  Clirist,  until  the  heavens  shall  break 
and  the  dawn  shall  come,  and,  with  the  shattering  of  the  body,  the  soul  shall  go 


And  to  thy  name 


ihkllbe 


the  praise.  Father,  Sou,  and  Bpirit.    Amen, 
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"  Put  on  the  whole  unnor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the 
wiles  of  the  devil.  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  bat  against  prin- 
apalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against 
tpiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  Wherefore  take  onto  you  the  whole  armor 
of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day,  and  having  done  all,  to 
stand.  Stand,  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,  and  having  on 
the  breast-plate  of  righteousness ;  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  above  ail,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  shall  be  able 
to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet  of  salvation, 
and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God:  praying  always,  with  all 
prayer  and  supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  perseverance 
and  supplication  for  all  saints."— Eph.  vi  11-18. 


-•♦«- 


I  NEED  not  say  what  the  soarce  of  this  figare  is — a  figure  of  war. 
After  all,  there  is  something  in  a  soldier,  and  in  his  career,  that  at- 
tracts the  admiration  of  those  that  hate  war,  and  who,  looking  at  it 
in  its  details,  abhor  its  phenomena.  The  reason  is  worthy  of  specala- 
tion.  Partly,  I  suppose,  we  admire  war  because  it  is  the  grandest 
organization  of  material  forces  that  ever  human  genius  executed.  It  is 
also  a  force  that  appeals  to  a  very  strong  animal  impulse  in  ourselves. 
We  understand  the  conflict  of  material  forces.  There  is,  however, 
another  and  a  better  reason,  I  think.  However  frivolous  the  world 
may  be,  and  however  insincere,  it  never  fails  to  admire  an  earnest 
man — a  man  who  belieyes,  and  who  is  willing  to  put  his  life  at  risk 
for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  A  man  who  once  embraces  a  cause,  and 
then  puts  every  thing  that  makes  him  into  that  cause,  is  admirable. 
And  nowhere  else  is  it  done  as  it  is  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nowhere 
else,  when  a  man  has  once  joined  a  side,  does  he  put  up  such  stakes, 
evincing  earnestness  and  intensity  of  his  inward  sincerity,  as  in  the 
hour  of  battle.  The  consequence  is,  that,  stripped  of  all  the  vices 
that  belong  to  the  camp,  and  all  the  weaknesses  which  yet  cling  to 
warriors,  there  has  risen  up  to  the  mind  of  men  a  conception  of  man- 
hood that  is  represented  by  the  true  warrior,  which  is  quite  above 
the  level  of  ordinary  trifling,  worldly  men.  Still  we  admire  the  war- 
rior, although  we  hate  war.     And  upon  this,  doubtless.  Scripture 

lAMOV:  Ksti  V.  X-IS.   HTmn  (Pljnioiith.Ctonectioii) :  Nos.  108, 706, 688. 
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proceed')  in  employing  warlike  figures,  that  incline  men  to  war. 
Since  it  73  in  the  world,  and  is  a  aniversally  recognized  experience, 
the  TUvine  Teacher  employs  it  in  its  nobler  aspects,  for  the  sake  of 
ins;*/ ring  men  with  a  higher  qaality  of  that  very  heroism  which  the 
warrior  is  supposed  to  possess. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  scope  and  the  function  of  a  Christian 
life.  Yon  will  observe  that,  as  here  represented,  a  Christian  life  is 
not  the  inheritance  of  a  quiet  possession.  We  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign. We  enter  upon  a  tremendous  conflict.  You  will  take  notice, 
also,  that  this  is  a  conflict  which  is  to  be  waged,  not  by  physical 
arms.  ''  We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood  '* — the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  a  physical  quality — ^^  but  against  principalities, 
and  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places  " — the  very  highest  places  in 
human  governments.  We  war  not,  therefore,  by  sword,  or  by  spear ; 
but  vfc  put  on  the  armor  of  God — reason,  conscience,  purity,  courage, 
and  f'iith.  And  these  qualities,  not  as  they  are  developed  under  the 
inspiration  of  ordinary  human  life,  but  as  they  are  derived  from  the 
Spirt  of  God  itself — these  are  the  weapons  with  which  we  enter  into 
the  war.  And  it  is,  as  I  understand  it,  the  comprehensive  teaching 
here — or  the  recognition,  if  not  the  special  teaching — that  when  we 
become  Christians,  we  enter  upon  that  great,  world-wide,  time-long 
battle,  in  which  the  moral  sentiments  of  the  race  are  arrayed  against 
the  passions.  And  the  question  is,  Who  shall  control  the  vast 
machinery  of  this  world  ?  Shall  it  be  controlled  by  appetites,  by 
avarice,  by  selfishness  in  its  varied  fonns?  Or  shall  the  vast 
machineries  of  the  world  be  inspired  and  controlled  by  men's  higher 
reason,  and  their  moral  sentiments  ?  That  is  the  real  battle,  in  the 
most  comprehensive  statement  of  it. 

And  we  have  entered  into  that  conflict  just  so  soon  as  we  have 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  whole  world 
is  to  be  reorganized.  The  apostle  says,  in  one  place,  *'  That  which 
was  the  Spirit  is  not  first,  but  that  which  was  the  flesh."  This  is 
absolutely  and  literally  true.  This  world  came  into  the  hands,  first, 
of  the  flesh,  or  men  as  animal  creatures.  The  first  organizing  impul- 
ses and  influences,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  human  mind,  were  the 
lowest.  Hunger  is  said  to  be  the  first  influence  that  develops  human 
life  and  character ;  and  the  race  was  developed  by  its  appetites  first. 
They  inspired  industry;  they  inspired  forecast;  and  then,  as  these 
qualities  were  inspired  in  multitudes,  and  the  diflerent  rights  of  men 
and  communities  came  into  conflict,  there  began  to  be  inspired  from 
these  basilar  forces  the  light  of  the  fact,  that  some  consideration  of 
one  for  another  was  necessary  to  a  wise  selfishness.  And  so  there 
began  to  be,  among  the  barbaric  races  of  the  world,  the  germination 
of  these  moral  influences  and  forces.    But,  comprehensively  regarded, 
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individual  character  pivoted  first  on  the  lower  instincts.  The  house- 
hold was  organized  roand  about  these  instincts.  Society,  which 
was  but  the  expansion  of  the  family,  was  organized  around  the  law 
of  force ;  the  law  of  selfishness.  And  afler  the  world  had  developed 
in  population,  and  governments  had  spread  coequal  with  the  tribes 
of  the  earth,  it  was  found,  not  that  the  world  was  not  organized,  but 
that  it  was  an  organization  which  clustered  round  about  the  great 
passional  forces  of  the  human  soul. 

Now,  there  is  to  come  a  time  when  these  passional  forces  shall  be 
expelled  from  the  organisms  of  society,  and  their  place  shall  be  taken 
by  pure  moral  sentiments.  So  that  the  laws,  the  maxims,  the  policies, 
and  the  procedures  in  detail  of  men  in  their  individual  character, 
in  their  social  relations,  in  their  indcfstrial  pursuits,  in  their  civil  po- 
lities, in  their  governments,  and  in  the  relation  of  one  government 
to  another  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  *  all  yet  to  proceed 
from  the  inspiration  and  control  of  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature, 
as  distinguished  from  his  present  selfish  and  passional  nature.  If  we 
take  a  small  instance,  we  can  rise  perhaps  more  easily  from  that  as  an 
illustration  to  a  higher  conception  of  this  larger  truth. 

A  man  in  entering  upon  business — upon  the  prosecution  of  mer- 
chandise, for  instance — may  say  to  himself,  '*  This  is  a  selfish  world, 
and  he  that  does  not  take  care  of  himself  will  not  be  taken  care  of. 
As  for  me,  I  am  bound  to  be  made  independent  by  riches ;  and  I  will 
enter  into  this  business  to  make  money ;  and  nobody  shall  hinder  me. 
Just  as  far  as  I  must,  for  my  own  safety,  I  will  be  just,  and  not  a  whit 
further.  Every  edge  shall  cut,  and  every  interest  shall  be  to  make 
money.  If  other  people  do  not  make  it,  that  is  their  business.  I  am 
not  going  to  stop  for  sentiment  or  generosity.  I  am  determined  that 
I  will  make  money."  Supreme,  lordly  selfishness  is  in  him.  He  rises 
early  and  sits  up  late.  He  never  loses  an  opportunity.  Tears  are  to 
him  but  wasteful,  sentimental  brine.  He  thinks  nothing  of  the  rights 
of  others,  nothing  of  kindness,  nothing  of  generosity,  except  that  it  is 
a  pickpocket  of  his  prosperity.  His  supreme  business  is,  night  and 
day,  on  every  side,  to  pursue  his  own  selfish  interests.  There  is  a 
business  organized  on  selfishness.  That  is  the  animating  centre; 
that  is  the  controlling  influence  and  spirit. 

By  the  side  of  him  is  a  man,  equally  capable,  who  says, ''  I,  too, 
will  enter  upon  a  business  life ;  but  I  believe  that  kindness  is  more 
profitable  in  commerce  than  unkindness.  I  believe  that  generosity 
is  an  element  of  thrift.  I  believe  that  a  wise  consideration  of  other 
men's  rights  is  the  best  way  to  secure  my  own." 

One  man  says,  then,  on  one  side,  ''  Business  organized  on  princi- 
ples of  supreme  selfishness  is  the  best  business  ;"  and  the  other  man 
says, ''  No ;  I  contend  that  business  organized  on  principles  of  justice, 
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truth,  purity,  and  kindness  is  better  organized,  and  better  adapted  to 
make  money,  better  adapted  to  keep  money,  better  adapted  to  use 
money,  better  adapted  to  extract  happiness  from  the  money  that  yon 
get  and  use." 

Here  are  the  two  organizations  of  business — or,  you  might  say, 
the  one  organization,  founded,  on  the  one  side,  on  selfish  passioDS  and 
influences,  and,  on  the  other  side,  founded  on  the  predominance  and 
control  of  the  moral  sentiments  in  men.  I  hold  that  the  world  has 
been  organized,  in  all  its  parts,  chiefly  and  mainly  just  as  that  first 
man's  business  is  organized,  on  the  law  of  selfishness. 

Now,  it  is  the  mission  of  Christianity  to  cast  out  selfishness,  first 
from  the  individual  heart,  then  from  the  family,  then  from  each 
department  of  business ;  and  in  the  place  of  selfishness  to  enthrone,  in 
the  heai-t,  in  social  life,  and  in  every  department  of  business,  the  law 
of  right,  the  law  of  kindness,  the  law  of  Christian  benevolence,  which 
is  represented  by  the  injunction,  "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  It 
may  be  impossible  as  yet,  for  an  individual  in  society  to  thrive  and 
prosper  by  loving  his  neighbor  just  as  he  does  himself;  but  the  human 
race  will  never  reach  its  maximum,  and  blossom,  and  bring  forth  ita 
final  fruit,  until  society  has  so  far  been  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  great  law  of  ChriKtian  love,  that  society,  and  therefore  its  indivi- 
duals, do  act  upon  the  principle  of  loving  one's  neighbor  as  we  love 
ourselves. 

This  is  the  work  that  is  going  on,  and  that  is  to  go  on. 

It  is  the  aim  of  Christianity,  then,  to  reorganize  the  globe,  and  to 
deduce  laws,  maxims,  policies  and  principles  from  the  moral  senti- 
ments. In  other  words,  it  will  yet  be  shown  that  every  element  of 
human  life,  individual,  social,  and  civil,  can  be  better  pursued  by  the 
inspiration  of  religious  feeling,  than  by  the  inspiration  of  sordid, 
secular  feeling.  Truth  will  be  proved  to  be  better  than  deceit, 
always,  and  in  all  circumstances.  Honor  will  be  proved  to  be  better 
than  infidelity  to  obligations,  and  always.  The  time  will  come  when 
lies  will  be  known  to  be  like  counterfeit  bills  that  have  been  stamped 
on  their  face  "  counterfeit,"  and  nobody  will  take  them.  The  time 
will  come  when  a  want  of  honor  in  obligations  will  be  known  to  be 
so  base,  so  worthless,  that  a  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  pass 
pewter  dollars  as  to  pass  such  things  in  life.  We  have  not  quite  yet 
arrived  at  that  time,  but  we  are  on  the  way  toward  it.  The  time 
is  coming  when  it  will  be  universally  believed  that  generosity  is 
wiser,  even  in  a  business  point  of  view,  than  stinginess.  There  is 
that  gathereth  and  doth  not  increase  ;  and  there  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth  one's  abundance.  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive" — that  is,  conmiercially  it  is  more  blessed ;  it  is  more  profitable. 
It  is  more  blessed,  too,  in  the  sense  of  being  joyful,  to  give. 
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A  man,  organizing  his  business  on  the  principle  of  Christian  be-; 
nevolence  is  a  better  merchant,  to  say  nothing  about  his  being  a  better 
man.  The  time  for  that  has  not  arrived,  either ;  bnt  it  is  coming. 
Men  still  believe  that  a  certain  degree  of  modified  stinginess  is  good 
policy.  Men  still  believe  that  men  mast  look  out  for  themselves,  or 
nobody  will  look  out  for  them ;  and  that  if  other  people  get  in  their 
way,  they  most  take  the  consequences.  Men  conduct  business  just  as  a 
locomotive  makes  journeys.  It  is  an  immense  iron  machine,  going  at 
a  terrific  rate ;  and  if  any  thing  gets  on  the  track,  it  is  its  look  cat, 
and  not  the  locomotive's.  And  so  men  seem  to  think  that  business 
is  business,  and  that  they  are  iron  machines,  going  at  a  terrific  rate  ^ 
and  if  any  thing  comes  in  their  way,  they  say,  ^^  Split  it  to  pieces — 
knock  it  off  from  the  track  ;  do  not  stop  ;  it  is  only  a  man  1" 

But  the  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  believed  that  benevolence  is 
better,  commercially,  than  selfishness  can  be ;  better  in  the  store ;  bel- 
ter, comprehensively,  in  any  department  of  business ;  better  in  any  de- 
partment of  society ;  better  in  any  industrial  or  commercial  pursuit ; 
better  in  national  policy.  The  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  believed 
that  trust  is  better  than  suspicion;  when  it  will  be  believed  that 
Btrughtforward  honesty  in  diplomacy  is  better  than  craft ;  when  it 
will  be  believed  that  purity,  in  every  view,  is  nobler,  and  far  more 
profitable,  than  lust.  In  other  words,  the  day  is  coming  when  men 
will  fiud  that  the  economic  value  of  their  moral  sentiments  is  greater 
than  the  economic  value  of  their  passions,  and  that  they  serve  them 
better.  It  will  be  only  the  fulfillment  of  the  declaration,  that  *'  God- 
liness is  profitable  to  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come."  The  day  is  coming  when 
Gk>d,  the  supernal  good,  who  organized  the  world  that  it  might  serve 
him  in  virtue  and  true  piety,  will  make  it  appear  to  all  the  earth  and 
to  all  the  universe,  that  he  is  on  the  side  of  rectitude,  on  the  side  of 
purity,  and  that  providence  and  natural  law,  and,  just  as  much,  nation- 
al law,  and  social  and  commercial  law,  and  industrial  law,  are  on  the 
side  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  passions  and 
the  appetites. 

There  is  now  a  supreme  incredulity  in  this.  Though,  practi- 
cally, men  do  not,  perhaps,  reason  upon  it,  there  is  an  almost  oni'- 
versal  impression  that,  while  men  are  in  this  world,  and  performing 
their  duties,  they  must  be  as  brick-makers  are — ^that  they  must  work 
in  dirt ;  and  that,  when  they  have  got  through  working  in  dirt,  then 
they  must  clean  up,  and  go  to  church.  Men  think,  "  As  long  as  I 
am  in  the  world,  and  doing  business,  I  must  perform  my  business  ac- 
cording to  the  way  of  the  world  ;  and  then,  when  I  have  got  through 
with  the  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  world,  I  must  wash  up,  and  go  to 
church,  and  be  a  Christian.^'    As  if  that  was  something  separate  and 
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different  from  the  life  which  they  have  been  living  in  the  world  I 
There  is  this  universal  feeling ;  and  it  is,  I  need  not  say,  UDiversally 
practiced,  almost. 

The  first  step  in  the  working  plan  of  this  great  campaign  into 
which  we  are  called— namely,  of  regenerating,  refomung,  recasting 
the  world — is  the  reformation  of  individual  character,  until  the  su- 
preme forces  of  it  shall  be  moral  forces.  There  be  many  persons 
who,  having  seen  the  one-sidedness  of  church  government,  deride  the 
idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel  for  the  awakening  and  conversion  of 
men.  They  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  reorganize  society  ?  Do  not 
you  sec  that  half  the  evils  in  society  come  from  physical  conditions? 
Do  not  you  see  that  if  society  were  more  honorable,  more  jost  in  its 
organizations,  a  great  deal  of  that  which  you  call  sin  would  disappear 
of  itself;  that  it  is  but  the  friction  caused  by  the  working  of  the 
machinery?" 

But  the  question  comes  back,   ^^How  are  you  going  to   re- 
organize society  ?     It  is  assumed,  in  the  word  of  God,  that  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  any  reformation  in  the  organization  of  soci- 
ety is  to  proceed  upon  the  primary  conversion  of  the  individual  heart* 
Therefore  it  is  that  the  Gospel,  when  it  declares  that  ^'  the  field  is  the 
world,"  and  when  it  undertakes  the  conversion  of  the  world,  so  that 
human  society  shall  act  upon  the  highest  conceivable  reason  and  mo- 
ral sentiment  in  its  operations,  says,  '^  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."    And  it  is  for  this  simple  reason  that  the  force  by  which 
we  are  to  organize  society  is  to  be  the  force  of  the  regenerated  indi- 
vidual.   Each  man  is  to  be  bowed  down  before  God  in  repentance  of 
his  selfishness.     Each  man,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  to  bo 
so  enfranchised  that  he  can  rise,  by  new  birth,  into  his  moral  senti- 
ment s  and  live  there,  so  that  every  part  of  his  nature,  which  belongs 
to  his  animal  organization,  shall  be  supremely  controlled  by  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  and  by  the  reason.    When  a  mffn  lives  in  such  a  way 
that  he  derives  the  chief  influences  of  his  life  from  the  Invisible, 
Irom  God,  his  reason  and  the  moral  sentiments  arc  supreme  in  him, 
according  to  the  declaration  of  Scripture.     When  all  the  animal 
forces  of  his  nature  arc  under  the  supreme  control  of  the  reason  and 
the  moral  sentiments,  he  is  born  again  ;  he  is  godly.     And  whether 
he  belongs  to  this  creed,  that  creed,  or  the  other  creed,  the  thing  to  be 
sought  in  Christ  Jesus  is  not  a  belief  in  certain  technical  t  rms,  or 
in  certain  measures  as  applied  to  the  divine  nature:  it  is  that  we 
should  ccme  to  that  same  mental  condition  that  Christ  himself  for- 
ever dwelt  in,  in  which  the  liigher  sentiments  predominate,  and  the 
lower  sentiments  are  absolutely  below  them  and  subordinate  to 
them ;  and  whether  a  man  comes  into  that  state  under  one  influence 
or  an  )tl  er,  i:nder  one  creed  or  another,  he  is  Christly ;  and  therefore 
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'he  is  Christian.  For,  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  have  all  our  dispositions 
controlled  by  oar  moral  sentiments,  in  distinction  from  our  selfish  in- 
stincts, oar  pride,  and  our  passions. 

This  is  the  first  force,  then,  that  is  to  be  set  in  motion — ^namely, 
the  individual  soul  is  to  recognize  its  allegiance  to  God ;  to  take  its 
direction  from  the  infinite  and  the  invisible ;  to  be  supremely  con- 
trolled by  those  faculties  that  have  communion  with  the  infinite  and 
the  divine.  *^  Except  a  man  be  born  again"  into  this ;  except  a  man 
be  bom  so  th&t  the  divine  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  human ;  except 
a  man  be  bom  so  that  sentiment  is  strohger  than  passion ;  except  a 
man  be  bom  so  that  faith,  and  hope,  and  love  predominate  over 
pride,  and  envy,  and  avarice,  and  selfishness,  ^'  he  can  not  see  the 
kingdom  of  God." 

This  movement,  when  once  established  in  the  individual  man,  will 
give  him  a  right  to  enroll  himself  as  a  Christian ;  and  the  moment  he 
becomes  a  Christian,  he  has  by  this  enrollment  become  a  soldier,  and 
has  entered  upon  the  great  campaign  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, of  transforming  the  world,  first,  by  bringing  others  into  the  same 
individual  condition  that  he  has  been  brought  into— by  seeking  their 
conversion,  their  regeneration,  into  a  Christian  life;  and  next,  by 
carrying  this  supreme  moral  sentiment  into  all  the  organizations  of 
haman  life  in  which  he  himself  is  a  part. 

"  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  says  Christ  to  every  man  that 
feels  he  is  a  Christian.  ''Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth."  You  are 
bound  to  be  felt  both  ways — ^instructing  men  as  light,  and  preserving 
men  as  salt. 

There  has  been  very  great  weakness,  resulting  from  partialism  of 
this  truth.  One  set  of  men,  seeing  the  evils  of  life,  have  derided  mere 
piety.  *' Seeking  the  salvation  of  the  soul,"  they  say,  ''may  be  very 
well  when  a  man  has  nothing  more  to  do ;  but  if  a  man  wants  to  be 
a  Christian,  let  him  help  the  poor ;  let  him  reform  commerce ;  let  him 
reorganize  society.  If  that  is  done,  half  of  the  evils  that  are  in  our 
way  will  be  taken  out  of  the  way."  Right  over  against  these  are 
another  set,  who  say,  "  The  salvation  of  the  soul  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  all  outward  reformations.  It  may  be  very  well  for  things 
to  be  bettered  in  this  worid ;  but  a  man  has  only  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  he  should  make  his  peace  with  God."  That  is  the  only  thing 
that  they  think  about.  And  God  says  to  both  of  these  sets  of  men, 
^Take  this  force  that  yon  have  derived,  and  carry  it  out,  so  that  you 
may  breathe  health  into  the  whole."  When  a  man  is  converted  so 
that  hit  soul  is  saved,  it  should  be  a  matter  of  profound  gratitude ; 
bat  to  rejoice  for  that  only,  and  to  think  of  that  only,  is  to  put  your- 
self on  a  higher  selflshness,  to  be  sure,  but  on  a  selfishness  notwith- 
•tanding.    You  are  to  be  changed,  and  you  are  to  change  your  fellow- 
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men ;  but  the  moroent  yon  believe  that  yon  are  on  the  aide  of  tbe  Lorl 
Jesua  Christ,  yonr  duty  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  individnal  men 
round  about  you,  and  of  the  business  of  life,  just  as  mneh ;  because 
you  have  entered  upon  that  great  campaign  which  means  to  recreate 
^  the  forces  of  the  earth,  and  to  change  the  organizations  of  Bodety, 
and  fill  them  with  moral  magnanimities,  and  discharge  from  tbem  the 
corrosive  selfishness  and  predominant  animalism  which  has  controlled 
them.  Our  battle  is  not  accomplished  in  our  own  salvation.  We 
are  God's  soldiers  to  transform  this  world.  The  lAere  technical 
spread  of  the  Gospel  is  itself  a  great  gain ;  but  it  is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  work.  The  Gk>spel  is  spread,  so  far  as  its  technical  spread 
is  concerned,  into  continents ;  but  the  Gospel  is  to  spread  in  another 
way.  It  is  to  go  down  into  society,  as  well  as  lie  upon  the  surface  of 
it.  As  a  creed,  it  is  to  lie  in  the  disposition,  and  transform  the  pro- 
cesses of  it.  And  the  very  first  step  that  a  man  takes  when  he  beccHnes 
a  Christian,  after  the  regeneration  of  his  heart,  is  to  carry  those 
regenerating  forces  straight  along  with  him.  Wherever  he  goesi, 
that  light  is  to  shine ;  and  it  is  to  shine  on  business ;  to  shine  on  love ; 
on  pleasure ;  on  wealth ;  on  honors ;  on  every  thing.  Wherever  he 
goes,  he  is  to  carry  the  transforming  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so 
that  he  shall  do  his  part  as  one  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord's  host. 

This  is  the  larger  view  of  Christianity,  as  opposed  to  the  narrower 
view  of  the  church  and  the  sects.  There  are  many  who  have  almost 
identified  Christianity  with  dogmatic  theology.  Dogmatic  theology 
is  theology  reduced  to  a  philosophical  statement  in  any  age ;  and  <^ 
course  it  will  change  in  every  age  in  which  mental  philosophy 
changes.  Dogmatic  theology,  because  it  has  been  opposed,  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  abandoned.  Dogmatic  theology  is  to  be  used.  You 
can  not  throw  it  out  of  the  world.  As  long  as  men  reason,  they  will 
insist  upon  finding  out  the  reason  of  religious  life,  and  study  it  in  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect,  systematizing  it.  You  can  not  prevent 
it,  and  you  ought  not  to  try.  But  after  all,  dogmatic  theology  does 
not  express  the  whole  of  Christianity,  and  never  did,  and  never  will. 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Christianity  inherited ;  but  there- 
is  a  great  deal  more  that  is  not  inherited.  I  believe  in  Edwards,  in 
Dwight,  in  Calvin,  in  old  John  Knox,  in  Arminius,  in  all  the  fathers 
of  thought  and  of  theology.  I  believe  there  is  much  of  Christianity 
that  they,  according  to  the  best  light  they  had,  promulgated,  which 
had  an  immense  amount  of  truth  in  it ;  but  the  essential  work  of ' 
Christianity,  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  is  vastly  larger  than  their 
dogmatic  statement  of  theology,  or  of  truth.  So  sectarian  organisa- 
tions, but  for  their  thorns  and  prickles,  are  all  of  them  wise.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  organization  of  Christians  into  churches ;  as  I  believe  in 
the  forming  of  churches,  by  elective  afiinities,  into  sects.    I  do  not 
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see  any  harm  in  denominations.  I  would  just  as  soon  see  twenty 
more  as  twenty  leas.  I  shoald  not  care  if  sects  were  maltiplied  until 
every  household  was,  in  some  sense,  a*  Christian  church,  maintaining 
its  own  personality,  and  individuality,  and  separateness,  and  distinot- 
oess  from  every  other  one. 

But  sects  are  not  Christianity.  They  do  not  represent  the  whole 
of  it.  This  church  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  Christianity.  I 
know  that  perfectly  well.  Nor  does  the  Episcopal  Church.  It  repre- 
sents some  elements  in  Christianity  better  than  we  do ;  and  some 
elements  not  so  well.  And  the  Methodist  Church  represents  some 
parts  of  Christianity  better  than  any  other  denomination.  And  the 
Presbyterian  Church — ^there  are  many  things  that  the  world  would 
miss  if  that  church  were  to  sink  out  of  view.  All  of  them  are  joined 
in  certain  great  elements  of  truth.  And  then,  the  specialties  which 
distinguish  one  from  another  usually  are  specialties  that  have  in  them 
a  truth  which  is  nowhere  else  developed  with  such  breadth  and  force. 
And  while  each  has  a  common  stock  of  Christianity,  which  unites  and 
affiliates  it  to  all  other  denominations,  for  a  special  work  it  is  better 
than  any  other  denomination.  And  Christianity  is  represented  by^ 
the  sam  of  all  the  sects,  and  not  by  any  one  of  them. 

Are  not  some  of  them  nearer  to  Christ  than  others  ?  Very  likely 
they  may  be.  But  it  is  not  for  any  sect  to  say  that  it  is  the  one.  It 
is  right  to  believe  it ;  but  if  it  is  believed,  it  should  be  believed  with 
all  modesty.  It  should  be  believed  without  positive  certainty.  But 
I  think  it  better  to  take  the  larger  view,  and  look  upon  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth  as  a  comprehensive  whole,  represented  by  all  the 
organised  churches. 

I  go  further  than  that.  When  you  have  taken  that  hoary  old 
sect,  the  Oreek  Church ;  when  you  have  taken  the  next  sect,  the 
Roman  Church ;  and  then,  when  you  have  taken  the  other  sects  in  the 
Protestant  Church ;  and  when  you  have  agglomerated  them  all,  if  you 
say,  "Do  they  altogether  express  the  whole  of  Christianity ?'*  I 
say,  No.  God  is  working  by  other  instruments  than  these.  The 
obnrch  of  Gk>d  is  not  merely  composed  of  ecclesiastical  organizations, 
which  men  call  churches.  He  works  by  the  whole  concourse  of  na- 
ture. All  laws  that  rule  the  heavens,  all  laws  that  rule  the  earth,  and 
all  natural  laws,  or  laws  in  natural  science,  are  Ood's  instruments  in 
religion.  All  organizations  in  society  that  ward  off  evil,  or  do  good, 
are  a  part  of  God's  comprehensive  machinery,  by  which  he  is  to  trans- 
form the  world.  All  great  industrial  callings  have  something  in 
them  that  is  working  toward  the  higher  and  toward  the  better,  if 
they  be  really  civilised,  and  are  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
feelings.  And  when  you  look  for  God's  kingdom,  do  not  look  inside 
of  a  sect,  or  inside  of  an  individual     What  individual  man  is  large 
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enough  to  say,  "  I  epitomize  Christianity"  ?  What  sect  can  say,  "I 
represent  universal  Christianity  "  ?  All  of  them  together  can  not  say 
that.  It  takes  the  sum  total  of  all  benign  influences  on  the  globe, 
running  through  all  generations  and  all  periods  of  time,  to  represent 
the  whole  of  God  Almighty's  work. 

If,  therefore,  you  would  know  the  creed  of  Christianity  in  this 
larger  statement  of  it,  Peter  spake  it,  after  he  had  been  called  to 
Cornelius,  when  he  said,  '^  In  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God,  and 
worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  by  him."  There  is  the  comprehen- 
sive creed.  "  Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart" — there  is 
the  charter — "  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  In  every  nation,  he 
that  docs  so  fear  and  love  God,  and  work  righteousness,  whether  he 
be  in  the  church  or  out  of  it,  whether  he  understand  theology  or  not, 
whether  he  belong  with  you  or  not,  is  accepted  of  God.  And 
though  he  may  not  join  your  church,  or  be  able  to  go  into  it,  he 
belongs  to  the  church  universal,  and  is  one  of  God's  working  soldiers. 

If  you  would  make  an  inventory  of  the  whole  business  of  religion 
in  the  world,  turn  to  the  4th  chapter  of  Philippians,  and  read  there 
the  8th  verse :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true" — all  the  things  that 
are  set  down  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Catechism,  all  the  things  that 
are  set  down  in  good  and  pious  books,  and  then  all  the  things  that 
are  not,  if  they  are  true.  Let  the  age  fermenting,  developing,  bring 
up  a  great  truth  that  never  before  has  been  seen,  and  Christianity 
puts  a  hand  on  its  head  and  says,  *^  It  is  mine."  Let  thei*e  come  up  a 
nobler  refinement  than  ever  was  developed  oi  thought  of,  and  you 
can  not  array  that  against  Christianity,  as  something  apart  from  it. 
*'  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatso- 
ever things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  i*eport  ;  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue, and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things" — ponder  them. 
Whatever  is  beautiful,  whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  noble,  now  and 
hereafter,  in  the  infinite  developments  of  all  coming  times — Christ,  by 
the  power  of  inspiration,  swept  round  about  it  his  hand,  and,  by  the 
blood-stained  circle,  limited  his  sphere  and  his  dominion  by  nothing 
short  of  infinite  excellence ;  and  all  these  things  are  his. 

It  is  to  this  large  conception  of  i-eligion  and  Christianity  that  I 
invite  you — not  to  the  narrowness  and  the  fiery  passions  of  a  sect, 
not  to  the  degrading  notion  of  religion  as  a  mere  personal  insurance 
of  your  own  selves.  *'  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,"  The  earth  is  yet 
to  be  redeemed  to  holy  uses.  All  men  are  to  be  transformed,  and  all 
society  is  to  be  redeemed.  And  if  you  become  a  child  of  Christ,  and 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  first  your  heart  must  be  so  changed 
that  the  moral  elements  shall  predominate  in  you,  and  then  you  must 
carry  out,  so  far  as  in  you  lies,  the  same  victorious  change  in  every 
direction  of  human  life. 
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In  view  of  tliis  exposition,  I  remark : 

1.  Men  are  called  by  religion  to  a  personal  reformation,  and  then 
to  the  reformation  of  the  whole  world  in  which  ihey  live.  Vou  are 
to  carry  Christ's  spirit  into  every  relation  of  life,  and  to  heconie  a 
witness,  and  a  martyr,  if  need  be,  in  it.  A  little  child,  beginning  to 
love  Christ,  and  desiring  to  witness  for  Christ,  cornea  home  to  its  un- 
converted parents,  and  to  brothers  and  sisters  that  are  willful  and 
wayward,  and  seeks  there  to  carry  out  the  law  of  love.  Its  temper, 
quite  infirm,  is  often  lost.  Alas,  that  of  all  the  things  that  wo  lose, 
nothing  is  found  so  certainly  again  as  our  temper!  The  little  child 
comes  home,  and  its  temper  is  of\eii  disturbed,  often  stirred  up ;  and 
Btill,  it  means  to  be  a  witness  for  Christ.  And  it  says  in  its  little 
heart,  "  I  do  love  Cftrist ;  and  I  mean  that  every  thing  I  do  shall 
please  him."  It  has  i-ead,  "  In  honor  preferring  one  another ;"  and  it 
attempts,  in  the  household,  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  its  brothers  and 
sisters.  It  refuses  to  join  in  the  little  deceits  that  belong  to  them. 
It  refuses  to  conceal,  when  questioned,  their  little  peculations.  It 
comes  to  spiteful  grief  in  consequence.  And  the  little  child  is  not 
old  enough  to  know  any  thing  about  the  great  laws  of  society,  and 
the  great  laws  of  nature.  Just  converted,  it  is  undertaking  to  live 
8o  that  the  best  part  of  itself  shall  govern  itself;  and  then  it  is 
undertaking  to  live  so  that,  in  its  little  companionships,  the  best  part 
of  it  shall  all  the  time  rule  in  its  conduct. 

Now,  no  child  can  undertake  th.it,  without  having  the  epitome  of 
the  experience  of  every  Christian  in  the  whole  world.  The  moment 
a  child  begins  to  act  in  this  spirit,  his  brothers  and  sisters  will  try  to 
make  the  child  mad — not  exactly  out  of  spite ;  but  they  want  to  see 
what  it  will  do.  It  will  be  vexed,  and  its  feelings  will  be  tried,  in  % 
thousand  ways;  but  yet,  the  little  martyr  says  to  itself,  "I  wish  I 
could  do  better;  and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can."  It  holds  fast  to  ils 
purpose,  and  tries  to  love,  and  to  bear  patiently  the  injuries  that  are 
heaped  upon  it.  Ah  sweet  little  child  !  you  are  walking  in  the  ways 
of  the  witnesses  of  Christ.  Sm.all  as  the  sphere  ia,  little  as  you  seem 
to  be  doing.  He  who  will  bless  the  soul  that  gives  a  cupof  cold  w.iter 
to  a  little  child,  certainly  will  not  neglect  to  treasure  np  a  memory 
of  what  that  little  child,  in  its  inexperience,  attempts  to  do,  that  it 
may  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Wherever  this  little  child  goes — 
"  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,"  attempting 
to  do  the  same  thing,  "ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven" — 
wherever  this  little  child  goes,  it  is  attempting,  first,  to  govern  itself 
and  then,  in  its  intercourse  with  men,  to  act  on  these  principles  of 
higher  moral  sentiment,  higher  moral  truth.  Disdaining  craft,  di»- 
daining  lies,  disdaining  all  cruelty  and  selfishness,  putting  all  lower 
elements  under  its  feet,  this  little  ohild  is  trying  to  be  truer,  purer. 
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mora  industrious,  more  obliging,  more  faithful  Id  every  obtigUion. 
And  it  epitoioizeB  tlio  whole  development  of  adult  life. 

2.  More  particiriarly  and  minutely,  let  me  address  those  who 
preach  Christianity  from  the  side  of  fastidious  taste,  and  are  io  dan- 
ger of  betraying  the  Master  through  their  imagination,  and  tbroufh 
their  love  of  that  which  is  fit,  orderly,  and  beautiful.  Reli^oo 
must  not  be  selfish — not  oven  if  it  be  the  selfishness  of  the  higb- 
est  quality.  We  have  no  right  to  be  Christians  simply  on  the  ground 
that  so  we  shall  save  our  souls.  We  sAaU  save  our  souls;  but  to  conn 
into  religion  as  a  mere  soul  insurance,  is  selfishness.  We  have  no 
right  to  go  into  religion  merely  because  we  shall  thus  gain  joy.  We 
have  no  right,  certainly,  to  enter  into  a  religious  life  ^ith  tiiis  feeling; 
"  I  am  determined  that  I  will  establish  a  perfSct,  symmetrical  man- 
hood in  ray  own  self.  I  do  not  mean  to  mix  np  with  the  quarrels  of 
the  sects.  I  am  not  going  into  this  coarse  and  vulgar  temperanoa 
movement.  I  am  not  going  to  engage  in  those  pni'suits  which  will 
bring  me  in  contact  with  life  in  its  grosser  forms.  I  am  going  to  \t\ 
the  stream  flow  through  the  kennel,  and  am  going  to  stand  in  tbe 
palace  of  my  resolve  a  clean  man.  I  mean  to  be  a  pure  maD,  and  I 
mean  to  do  what  is  right ;  and  I  will  spend  my  life  in  fashioning  my- 
self into  a  perfect  Christian." 

I  imagine  General  Sherman  saying  so  in  hU  western  campaign. 
I  imagine  him  putting  on  bis  regimeatals,  and  saying,  "  As  for  going 
through  all  these  dusty  roads,  and  as  to  going  down  among  tlieu 
dirty,  lousy  soldiers,  I  am  going  to  keep  myself  apart.  I  intend  t« 
study  all  the  books  of  warfare.  I  intend  to  know  every  thing  that 
ever  was  thought  or  known  on  the  subject  of  military  tactics.  Btt^ 
as  for  going  out  into  the  field,  and  getting  wet,  and  hungry,  and 
tired,  especially  among  these  frowzy  officers,  I  do  not  think  much  of 
that !"  What  would  you  think  of  a  general  whose  thought,  in  a 
oamp^gn,  was  to  take  care  of  himself?  Yet  there  are  a  great  many 
persons  that  do  not  want  to  be  converted  in  a  Methodist  meeting  be- 
oause  there  are  common,  plain  folks  there.  They  do  not  want  to  go 
where  common  folks  are.  Bless  their  dear  aristocratic  souls  1  They 
are  going  to  surprise  God  with  the  beauty  of  their  conversion !  Oh !  ■ 
they,  black  as  crows,  are  going  to  come  out  now,  pretty  soon,  u 
nightingales,  or  canaries,  and  sing  in  heaven ;  and  God  is  going  to 
aay,  "  What  is  that !  What  is  that  ! "  Men  and  women  when  coo- 
verted  are  going  to  be  furbelowed,  clnd  in  silk  and  broadclothal  I|i 
is  so  comfortable,  yoo  know,  to  be  converted  under  satin,  perfumed, 
ringed,  wristletcd,  jeweled,  and  especially,  belonging  to  the  "  se- 
lect circles" — the  circles  where  they  are  more  selfish  than  anywhere 
else;  where  they  use  fastidiousness  and  privilege  as  a  means  of 
making  themselves  meaner  and  narrower ;  as  a  means  of  culting  and 
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stopping  np  every  outflow  of  large  sympathy  that  connects  them 
with  the  brotherhood  of  mpn.  Polite  fnlks,  and  fashionnble  folks — 
that  only  commit  fashionable  eins,  I  suppose — are  going  to  be  con- 
verted on  carpets,  and  in  silks  and  white  cnmbrics,  and  with  beautl' 
fill  opals  on  their  fingers ;  and  when  they  are  converted,  ihey  do  not 
mean  to  go  down  to  these  dirty  missiDp-scIiools.  They  do  not  mean 
to  meddle  with  temperance  or  anti-slavery.  Nor  are  they  going 
down  into  the  dirty  pool  of  polities— oh  !  no,  not  they  !  What  are 
they  going  to  do  ?  Well,  they  are  going  to  fly  so  high  that  they  can 
not  see  the  world  any  more.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  going  to  the  top 
of  Mont  Bianc;  and  they  will  be  blanker  than  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain when  they  gel  there  !  Ah  1  how  many  ioides  do  yon  think  there 
will  be  on  the  gate  of  heaven,  or  on  the  eaves  of  the  temple  there? 
And  yet,  these  folks  that  mean  to  be  so  fine,  so  select,  are  nothing 
in  the  world  hut  icicles,  cold,  selfish,  dead — absolutely  dead  1 

The  man  that  enters  into  religion  mast  follow  God.  And  what 
thought  He,  when  he  took  the  crown,  every  beam  of  which  was 
brighter  than  the  shining  of  a  thousand  suns,  and  laid  it  by? 
What  thonght  lie  when,  disrobing  himself  of  power,  taste,  and 
faculty,  he  bowed  his  head,  and,  trailing  through  the  sky,  be- 
came a  man,  and  as  a  man  humbled  himself,  and  became  obe- 
dient unto  death — even  the  death  of  the  cross?  The  most  odiou* 
and  reputation-blasting  death  that  man's  ingenuity  bad  developed 
— all  this  had  combined  at  the  centre-point  of  the  cross,  as  the 
sign  and  symbol  of  degradation  ;  and  that  was  the  death  that 
he  chose,  that  he  might  identify  himself  with  men,  and  cot  be 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  Go  down  from  the  king  to  the 
poorest  servant  in  the  king's  palace  ;  go  down  from  the  servant 
to  the  poorest  underling;  go  lower  than  the  underling,  down  to  the 
prison,  and  from  the  prison  down  to  the  dnngcon  of  the  palace,,  and, 
in  the  dungeon,  down  till  you  find  the  man  that  has  been  the  longest 
from  the  light,  and  is  the  weakest,  the  poorest,  the  most  filthy,  and  the 
moet  forgotten  of  men — go  down  and  say  to  hitn,  "  I  am  thy  brother : 
thou  and  I  will  never  part."  God,  from  infinite  heights,  plunging 
down  through  ranks  and  gradations,  came  to  the  earth,  and  on  the' 
earth  went  down,  down,  down,  until  he  found  the  lowest  and  (he 
least  point ;  and  he  said  to  the  groveling  wretch  that  was  there — 
the  Blare  of  the  slaves  of  men — "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  called  thy 
brother."  And  now  he  has  opened  his  banners,  and  he  has  preached 
his  Gospel,  and  sent  out  his  disciples  ;  and  let  me  see  that  miserable 
jeweled  creature,  fashionable  and  fastidious,  who  says,  "I  am  going 
to  follow  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  by  cutting  my  acquaintance  with 
the  vulgar  cares  of  the  dirty  world.  I  am  going  to  be  a  select  Chris- 
tian, and  seclude  myself  from  these  things."    Can  you,  and  be  a 
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follower  of  Christ  ?  Religion  means  work.  Religion  means  work  u 
a  dirty  world.  Religion  means  peril ;  blows  given,  but  blows  takes 
as  well.  Religion  means  transformation.  The  world  is  to  be  cleaned 
by  somebody ;  and  yoa  are  not  called  of  God  if  yon  are  ashamed  to 
scour  and  scrub. 

When,  therefore,  I  call  you  to  a  religions  life,  do  not  suppose  that 
I  do  not  call  you  to  a  life  which  shall  transform  the  imagination,  en- 
rich the  understanding,  cultivate  the  heart,  and  the  conscience,  and 
rectify  your  own  passions.  And  do  not  suppose  that  I  call  yon  to 
that  only.  If  you  are  truly  transformed,  and  if  the  spirit  of  Chriit 
be  in  you,  you  will  feel  yourself  bound  to  go  out  as  a  light  of  tlte 
world,  to  carry  forth  your  sentiments,  and  your  nobler  feelings,  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth ;  and  you  will  become  witnesses  for  Christ  everywhere. 

Oh!  that  there  were  more  witnesses  in  the  household!  How, 
right  from  the  orb  of  true  Christian  experience,  if  yon  had  the  shield 
of  faith,  would  fall  those  fiery  traits  of  temper ;  those  waspish  and 
venomous  cares ;  those  ten  thousand  unsymmetries  of  affection ;  all 
this  dullness,  this  forgetful ness,  this  irritableness ;  all  those  thingi 
which  disfigure  the  individual,  and  interrupt  and  mar  the  beantf 
of  the  household ! 

You  are  called,  next  to  personal  holiness,  to  carry  the  reformation 
of  your  faith  into  the  household.  Every  step  that  yoa  take  in  the 
world,  you  arc  bound  to  take  as  a  reformer.  Not  a  single  step  most 
you  take  that  will  traverse  a  moral  principle.  And  if  the  age  has  not 
come,  if  the  time  lias  not  yet  arrived,  your  business  is  to  do,  and  to 
suffer,  and  bear  witness  for  that  which  is  right,  true,  pure,  jiist,  and 
good.  And  the  world  never  will  advance  rapidly  until  we  have 
more  martyrs  in  common  things,  more  witnesses  in  common  places. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  hiHtory  of  the  world  when  there  were 
more  temptations  to  selfishness  than  now.  And  in  our  own  age  and 
oommunity  the  temptations  seem  to  me  to  be  coming  in  like  a  flood. 
We  have  overcome,  in  an  awful  struggle,  temptations  to  arrogance 
and  domination,  but,  right  in  the  place  of  that  terrific  demon,  stands 
now,  looming  up  and  gathering  form,  the  figure  of  Mammon,  threat- 
ening to  be  even  more  dangerous  than  Despotism  was.  And  no  man 
is  called  to  the  Christian  life  who  is  not  likewise  to  see  to  it  that  this 
nation,  and  the  several  governments  of  the  States,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  society,  are  defended  and  rescued  from  this  terrific 
invasion.  I  know  that  honor  has  gone  down  before  it.  I  know  that 
virtuous  purposes  have  been  melted  as  wax  before  the  fierce  blow- 
pipe. I  know  how  hard  it  is  for  men  to  stand  in  their  integrity  under 
mighty,  beating  temptations.  Nevertheless,  somebody  must  stand 
and  there  must  be  men  that  can  stand,  in  the  midst  of  Babylon,  and 
bear  witness  for  Christ,  or  else  the  field  will  never  be  won. 
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Voung  men,  I  do  not  call  jou  to  come  into  tliia  chuvcli  that  I  may 
cover  over  a  common  life  with  a  varnish  of  piety.  I  exhort  you  most 
earneally  to  become  Chrietiana,  and  to  join  yourselves  to  the  fellowship 
of  Christiana;  but  what  I  mean  when  I  say  these  things,  is  not  that 
yon  shall  have  a  singing  hope ;  not  that  yoit  s!iall«  have  an  easy 
epirilunl  life.  I  call  you  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  that  army 
which  meana  the  re-creation  of  businesa,  the  re-creation  of  industry, 
the  re-creation  of  commerce,  and  the  re-creation  of  politics.  I  call 
upon  you  to  join  that  host,  that  mean  yet,  one  day,  to  see  trutli,  oon- 
Bcieace,  love,  generosity,  honor,  and  purity  taking  complete  control 
of  the  machinery  of  human  life,  caating  out  the  foul  devil  of  selfish- 
ness, casting  out  the  demons  of  pride  and  of  impurity.  I  believe  tli&t 
the  day  is  yet  to  come  when  all  the  machineries  of  society  will  be 
controlled  by  truth,  by  purity,  by  aublime  duty.  I  call  you  to  be 
soldiers  in  that  great  wai'fare  that  ts  to  bring  to  pass  this  victory. 
It  may  not  be  in  your  day — <ih  !  no,  not  in  your  day  ;  nor  in  mine.  I 
shall  die  long,  long  before  the  victory  is  completed.  I  can  not  ask  to 
live  longer.  Twenty  years  ago,  In  ray  most  extravagant  mood,  I 
would  not  have  dared  to  say  to  Christ,  "  Let  me  live  to  see  slavery 
destroyed  ;"  and  yet  I  have  lived  to  sec  it  destroyed.  And  one  such 
coronation,  one  such  epoch  lived  through,  I  should  be  indeed  most 
unreasonable  to  ask  to  live  through  many  more  great  victories. 
God  doea  not  give  it  to  man  to  see  many  such  victories.  I  shall  die 
before  I  see  commerce  and  industry  fairly  regenerated,  Some  of  you 
will  live  to  aee  the  beginnings  of  it.  Children  that  are  here  to-day 
will  see  what  will  have  begun  to  transpire,  when  I  have  slept  for 
years.  But  I  foresee  it.  I  preach  it.  My  word  will  not  die  when 
I  am  dead.  The  doctrine  is  out,  and  you  can  not  put  it  back. 
That  seed  baa  sprouted,  and  you  can  not  nnsprout  it.  ReligioQ 
meaos  the  transformation  of  the  individual  soul,  as  a  part  of  the 
transformation  of  the  race,  and  of  all  the  organizations  of  the  race. 
It  is  uuiversal.  It  fills  all  space,  and  is  to  fi!l  all  time ;  and  it  is  to 
be  worked  for  in  that  spirit ;  and  every  man  is  to  swear,  first  for  him- 
self, and  then  for  bis  household,  and  then  for  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  and  then  for  his  nation,  and  then  for  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
uid  for  the  race ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  I  have  lived  to  have  a  chance 
to  preach  it.  I  have  lived  to  aee  that  snare  broken  which  has  led 
men  to  believe  that  the  pulpit  which  waa  organized  to  pre.'ich  the 
Gospel  must  not  deal  with  the  secular  affairs  of  aociety  ;  that  the 
pnlpit,  whose  field  is  the  world,  should  be  hedged  in  by  narrow 
sectarianism,  hedged  in  by  the  most  penurious  creeda,  hedged  in  by 
half  a  dozen  stock  subjects;  and  that  while  alaves  were  being 
ground  down  by  the  heel  of  oppresaion,  and  mammon  was  rolling 
her  mighty  car  over  myriads  of  men,  ministera  "  must  preach  about 
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the  meek  and  lowly  Jseuh,"  and  not  go  out  of  tbeir  place.  I  hav« 
lived  to  Eeo  Suuday  redeemed.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  a 
man  may  pull  an  ox,  or  an  as§,  or  even  a  man  out  of  Qie 
ditch  ou  Sunday.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  humanity  means 
humanity  ;  ih&t  It  means  justice  for  those  that  can  not  acliieve  jiu- 
tice  for  themselves;  that  it  means  the  reformation  of  morals;  that 
it  means  the  reformation  of  commerce,  and  of  political  economy; 
that  it  means  the  reformation  of  every  thing  that  touches  man  »ny- 
where.  I  have  lived  to  see  that  day,  and  to  help  bring  it  on.  And 
it  is  enough.  As  to  the  victory,  I  shall  see  that,  too  ;  but  ah  !  with 
eyes  better  than  these  that  grow  dim  with  age  ;  with  a  head  no  lon- 
ger touched  with  gray,  but  where,  wearing  the  white  linen  of  iha 
saints,  and  bearing  white  flowers  of  the  heavenly  land,  that  no'er 
wilt,  from  among  the  perfect  company,  I  shall  look  back, and,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  work  of  God  on  earth,  see  the  victory  of  this  truth. 

Young  men  1  oome  into  thi»<  glorious  work.  Do  not  think  that  reli- 
gion is  a  poor,  miserable,  mystic  experience,  It  is  the  most  gloriooe  en- 
terprise that  man  was  ever  invited  loaohievc.  I  call  you  to  be  belter 
men,  loi'dlier  in  the  stature  of  your  ambition;  and  I  call  you  to  join 
yourselves  to  God  that  you  may  find  yourselves.  I  call  you  to  enter 
upon  your  business  of  every  kind  with  nobler  aspirations,  with  a  bet- 
ter purpose,  and  to  count  yourselves  Christ's,  and  to  belong  to  that 
army  who  are  laboring  night  and  day,  by  tears,  by  prayers,  by  instru- 
ments of  every  kind,  to  re-create  the  earth,  that  there  may  be  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  which  shall  dwell  righleousness.  This  is 
worthy  of  you,  and  it  is  honoring  to  God.  And  yet,  ere  long,  you 
shall  hear — or  some  shall — the  radiant  angel,  flying,  proclaim,  "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  have  heoome  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  uid 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  shall  rcigo  1 " 


PBAYEK  BEFORE  THE  SERMON. 

O  ouB  Father  I  reach  forlli  lliineanns,  and  tako  OB  that  ha vBfalien  to  iho  ptjnnd, 
np  above  our  weakntiBB.  hifrher  than  our  own  utrength  can  carry  qb.  Lift  us  Into 
the  sphere  where  thou  dwe!1™t,  ibat  our  thouohtB  uiav  aleo  partake  of  the  Bonahip 
which  we  have ;  for  thou  do«t  no  longer  call  aa  s«rvantB,  but  friends,  Blesaed 
liod.  If  we  aro  thy  frienda.  ehow  forth  to  ua  ihla  morning  this  relationship.  May 
we  understand  it  by  the  coMclousotHB  of  friendship  in  ua.  May  wh  know  Ihee  by 
tlut  which  risea  withbi  as  to  call  for  Ihce.  Let  the  eclio  of  thy  nature  Bound  In 
UH.  Let  there  be  aomelhiaK  tlist  aliall  lonfc  to  say,  Father.  May  there  be  that  In 
our  hoarts  that  shall  hnnifer— hunner  for  love  greater  than  that  which  one  man 
can  give  to  anothor.  Wc  have  tried  the  world,  and  wo  bices  thee  for  it.  Theitt 
are  many  joya  in  it.  Theru  la  much  in  it  that  makoa  db  wiali  to  live.  And  all  the 
Bweet  (riendBhips  of  life — liow  aro  tliev  clotliine  ua  as  with  n  garment  I  And  how 
hast  tliou  ordainod  pralac!  In  tho  honavtinld  and  in  the  Individual  heart  I  And  how 
ba«t  thoa  canaed  tho  very  natural  world  round  about  ub  to  smile  and  bloai  ns' 
And  yet,  who  of  na  ie  aatufied  T    What  botuity  ever  left  db  wilhont  a  yeaning 
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■□d  loDfrinf!  for  oomi^tliins;  mornT  li  it  lliatwe  have  como  from  heavpn.  sod 
these  dim  drenmB  of  lost  glory  come  back  t  or  ia  it  the  intimation  of  thf  Spinl — 
the  earnest  of  our  inlierltuQce  ?  In  it  not  that  thou  dost,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  strive 
hi  us.  malUDK  pr&yors  for  oa  with  j^rTOHnin^  which  can  nut  be  utter»l.  and  mak- 
ing supplications  in  ns  F  Art  tbou  not  drawing  as  toward  thyst^lf  as  the  real  aup- 
plr  of  the  soul  t  Thine  ia  love  which  perfects  itself.  Thine  is  a  conipanionsliip 
that  leaves  nothing  to  be  doaired— that  stilt  lifts  us,  eidtes  our  imagination,  and 
more  than  fulBlls  every  idee).  Thine  is  a  companionship  that  never  wearlee. 
There  ut:  no  puaEas  in  it.  We  are  never  vritb  thoa  conscioiu  of  divine  weakneas. 
There  are  no  flaws  In  that  perfection  of  nature  which  thou  brindest  tn  as.  All 
our  eipvrienc«  of  life  with  thee  has  been  blessed,  and  oar  only  sorrow  has  iMien 
when  <Hv  Lave  GJlon  from  the  blessedaeBS  of  thine  intercourse. 

Now.  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  more  of  that  help  by  which  we  may  live  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisihle.  We  are  glad  to  l>e  joined  to  thee.  We  ahe  glad 
that  out  life  Sows  with  tiiy  life.  We  ore  ({lad  that  tbou  liast  been  pleas^  not 
only  [o  call  as  friends  and  children,  bnt  to  moke  us  to  feel  that  we  uri^  fellow- 
laborr^rs.  We  are  glad  that  we  are  set  to  think  the  things  which  thou  dost  pon- 
der, and  that  we  are  enkindled  with  thn  same  o&ectiona  which  bltxe  in  thi-o,  and 
that  we  are  working  for  the  same  great  ends,  or  may  work  for  them,  which  coO' 
cera  tby  aonl,  and  tJiat  we  may  move  with  the  magnitode  and  the  granfieut  ot 
thy  government,  and  that  we  may  take  part  and  lot  in  all  the  work  of  thine 
luuids.  We  pray  that  we  may  enter  into  the  divine  life :  that  we  may  find  food 
for  our  souls,  joy  in  our  solitude,  consolation  in  our  bereavements,  light  in  our 
lonelinosa  and  darkncsa.  strenglh  when  we  are  unecatile,  and  courage  in  the  hour 
of  fear.  Grant  that  alill— in  nil  moods,  in  every  nticexaity,  In  the  eoal's  di.'epeet 
and  innermnal  want,  though  inarticulate — we  may  find  thee  all  in  all. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  !  in  tliose  hours,  pulseless,  not  calm 
but  Hiui;i;ish,  when  we  can  feel  nothing  but  jHiin  that  we  can  not  heat ;  in  those 
ttonni  wlien  we  beli"ve  in  nothing  but  death,  with  a  living  conseiousnuss  to  rcaliw 
the  deadnetw — we  beseech  of  thee  that  in  thow  hours  of  toinptation  tUoo  wilt 
grant  OB  thy  presence.  Say  to  us  that  heaven  is  real.  Say  to  us  that  thou  art, 
and  that  thou  art  the  rewarder  of  those  that  diligently  seek  ttiee.  In  those 
houiB  when  we  turn  away  from  strife,  when  it  seems  to  ua  as  if  the  lal>or  of  our 
life  were  folly,  when  the  tides  of  human  wickedness  sweep  vietorlously  on,  and 
all  that  we  can  do  is  feeble  and  helpleea.  as  are  the  smitioffs  of  a  child's  hand  npon 
Uie  ocean — ia  these  hours  of  discouragement,  may  we  be  tauglit  of  (iod.  Behold, 
is  not  the  kingdom  of  Qod  Bs  a  leaven  wliich  a  woman  Idd  in  throe  measures  of 
meal  ?  Is  not  the  kingdom  of  Qod  as  the  smallest  of  all  seeds,  which  straightway 
and  by  and  by  shall  becomeatree?  Grant  that  we  may  live,  not  by  the  measure- 
ment of  our  senses,  nor  bv  the  judgments  wliich  are  framed  by  men  of  the  flesh. 
May  wo  draw  our  inspirations  from  tiie  great  and  inflnlto  worH  beyond.  May 
our  most  Bobslantial  beliefs  and  truths  he  tlioee  that  are  hiKlier  than  our  senses. 
May  we  compel  onr  senses  to  follow  our  reason.  And  wo  beseech  of  thee  that 
thoa  wilt  give  lordship  in  as  to  the  soul-powers,  that  conscience,  and  fiuth.  and 
luve.  and  hope  may  predominate  ;  that  pride  and  selGshnesa,  and  every  malign 
and  evil  feeling,  may  be  rt<daced  to  subjection ;  that  the  work  of  Qod  may  be  es- 
tablished in  UB  ;  that  wo  may  follow  thee  In  all  obedience,  and  geutlenesa,  and 
purity,  and  in  all  hopefulness  and  joyfulneas. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  to  every  one  in  thy  presence,  according  to 
bis  circumstances  and  necessity,  the  blessing  of  the  Sobt^th.  Uive  rest  to  every 
heart.  May  fear  fly  away.  May  doubts  disappear.  As  thou  hast  rolled  awny  the 
niglii,  and  u  no  storm  knows  the  path  by  which  to  walk  the  heavens  today,  and 
all  ia  full  of  radiance  and  of  Qod,  so  in  every  aoul  grant  that  there  may  be  liffed 
np  above  it  the  atmosphere  and  the  arch  of  the  very  heaven.  May  every  one  feel 
the  nearness  of  (Iod  to  him  to-day.  And  as  thou  didst  interpret  thyself  in  the 
garden  to  Mary  in  the  pronouncini;  of  her  name,  so  may  every  one  have  his  name 
spoken  of  Qod  audibly  to  the  soul  to-day,  that  all  the  promises  may  be  joined  to 
each  consdoiianess — that  every  one  may  feel  that  Ood  is  his. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant,  in  the  presence  of  thy  light  and  thy 
power,  that  all  those  things  which,  by  inequality  and  misadjus""  ~'  '~    '"■"  — 


cares  and  torments,  may  be  as  are  the  hills  from  the  mountain-top  when 
all  things  are  seemingly  level.  May  we  bo  lifted  so  high  to-day  that  the 
things  which  aforetime  have  distressed  and  troubled  us  may  trouble  us  no 
more.  If  there  are  any  that  this  morning  remember  their  sorrows,  why  should 
they  not  mount  into  their  joys,  and  sit  enthroned  in  them!    Theirs  thou  art. 
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Theirs  thy  preBcnco  is  Ihronrii  life.  T 
dwell  with  thee  in  the  kingdom  ot  thy 
luuurniiit;  ? 

O  Lord  I  we  beseech  of  thee,  if  there  are  those  that  are  in  mourniii^.  befon 
whom  there  is  no  brightness,  have  comiWBsion  on  them.  Look  upon  the  wo* 
Btrickea  who  have  no  future.  Lixik  upon  ihcnu  that  bury  their  dead  as  they  thri 
cost  stones  Into  the  sea,  that  sink  to  Ihe  bottom  nod  come  up  no  more  forem. 
IxKik  upon  those  to  whom  the  grsTe  is  not  the  fcate  of  heaven,  bat  ui  abyn. 
Lord  JeeuB.  hast  thou  no  compassion  upon  those  souls  that  do  jiot  know  ibee,  'sat 
love  thee,  dot  know  the  infinite  heaven,  and  the  blesaednese  of  the  Saviour  that 
never  died,  though  he  passed  beyond  T 

Reveal  to  all  that  are  mourning  the  consolations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Vooek 
safe  to  them  those  teachings  by  which  they  shall  see  the  future,  and  the  blaM 
oeBH  of  it.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  rebuke  those  in  thy  presence  whose  tr 
blt»  come  from  their  follies.  Bebnke  us  all.  While  we  rtvent  the  rebnkea  oT 
men,  may  we  hnmble  ourselves  before  God,  and  ask  Cor  rhastisements.  that  o  _ 
pride  may  not  predominate ;  that  we  may  not  be  canied  captive  in  the  world  ;  that 
we  may  still  fetil  how  weak  we  are,  and  how  needful  of  God :  that  vre  may  bumble 
ourselves  before  Uod  ;  that  we  may  repent  of  our  aiDB-~even  of  the  brightest  ai 
most  joy-bearing  transftresaions;  that  we  may  be  as  little  children  corrtfcted  by 
the  father's  band.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  oidain  peace  for  those  who  kn 
pure.    Bring  them  Into  the  prceenco  of  God,  that  they  may  see  him. 

Bless  the  mourners,  and  all  that  follow  thee  in  poverty  of  spirit.  Grant,  wa 
pray  thee,  that  thy  word  and  thy  work  may  prmpcr  in  this  cungregalion.  and  Ik 
all  thy  churches  in  this  city,  of  every  name.  Unite  thy  people  mote  perfectly  to- 
cether.  May  they  not  seek  the  thin^  that  divide,  nor  longer  spend  time  in 
building  division  walls.  May  they  seek  rather  to  unite  in  the  things  tu  whicli 
tliey  agree,  aud  to  love  one  another,  and  to  give  the  undivided  and  unspent  fom 
of  hope  and  love  to  the  work  of  evangeliang  the  world.  Wilt  thou  canae,  0 
Ijord  I  that  more  be  raiaod  up  to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chriat'a  Qoapd. 
and  to  spread  abroad  that  Gospel  in  the  destitute  places  of  our  land. 

Bless  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  ;  and  bless  the  cause  orintellifreDMM 
represented  in  newspapers,  and  tracts,  and  Iraoks  for  the  difluaion  of  UHofol  know- 
Itidge.  We  pray  that  intelligence  may  bo  asaodated  with  virtue,  and  that  both 
of  them  may  work  for  piety.  And  may  the  whole  of  this  naOon  be  evangcllBed, 
and  educated  of  God.  liook  abroad  uoon  thy  work  everywhere.  We  thank  thm 
that  the  times  stir,  that  thou  art  awaking  the  dead,  that  nations  that  havti  long 
lain  seemingly  buried  are  coming  to  tifo.  Command  that  the  napkin  be  taken 
away  from  around  about  their  head,  as  tbuy  come  forth  from  their  sepoJchre. 
Command  that  they  may  so  give  light  and  knowledge  to  the  people,  which  shall 
make  them  in  virtue  and  intelligence  so  strong  that  none  shall  be  powerful 
unough  to  hold  them  down.  And  bo,  by  the  growth  of  human  souls,  by  ths 
growth  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  by  Christian  manhood,  make  men  mi^htlor 
tban  man,  so  that  there  shall  tie  no  monarch  so  strong  as  his  people  ;  so  that  all 
people  shall  be  able  to  defend  their  rights — their  rights  of  manhood. 

Let  thy  kingdom  some.  Lot  thy  will  be  done  in  all  the  world.  Pill  the  worid 
with  thy  glory. 

We  aak  it  for  Christ's  sake.     Araen. 


PKAYEK    AHER   THE    SERMOS. 

Omi  Father,  wilt  thou  bless  the  word  of  truth  spoken  to  every  heart.  May  w» 
not  doubt  thy  truth.  May  we  not  look  oat  npoo  the  darknses,  and  refuse  to  be- 
lieve in  the  morning.  Braiuse  it  is  storming,  and  winter  is  on  the  earth,  let  as 
not  be  faithless  of  the  spring.  Oh  \  grant  that  we  may  believe  that  thou  slialt  yet 
be  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  and  ttiat  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  con- 
fess that  thou  art  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God.  Hear  our  prayer.  Accept  the  song 
which  we  shall  offer  thee.  Go  with  as  from  our  worship.  Bo  with  us  through  tha 
day.  through  life.  In  dying,  and  in  living  again  In  thine  heavenly  kingdom ; 
w£ieh  we  ask  for  Christ  •  sake.    Amtn. 
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"Tht  will  be  done/'— Matt.  x.  6. 


■  •  ■ 


This  short  sentence,  compassed  hj  a  breath,  comes  from  the  lips  of 
child  and  man  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  of  all  utterances,  as  well  as 
the  easiest  of  all  commands.  But  he  who  sails  in  this  sentence  must 
have  a  deep  channel.  Its  keel  reaches  far  below  the  surface.  He 
who  can,  in  contemplative  hours,  say, ''  Thy  will  be  done,"  is  happy ; 
but  happier  far  he  who  can  still  repeat  it  in  the  struggling  experien- 
ces of  daily  practical  life.  It  is  implied  in  this  sentence  that  one  has 
such  a  view  of  the  divine  character  as  shall  command  the  soul's  con- 
fidence and  homage.  It  is  impossible  for  one  cheerfully  and  willingly, 
having  begun  with  the  opening  sentence,  '^  Oar  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,"  to  go  on  and  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  except  upon  the 
supposition  that  Gk)d's  will  is,  to  the  one  that  utters  it,  the  best,  the 
noblest  consummation. 

If  God  were  what  my  thologists  taught  their  deities  to  be  who  wor- 
shiped them,  if  Jehovah's  attributes  were  but  the  transfer  of  men's 
selfish  passions,  then  a  good  man  could  not  say,  '^  Thy  will  be  done." 
If  we  are  taught  such  notions  of  the  divine  administration  as  con- 
trovert the  fundamental  ideas  of  morality  among  men,  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  justice,  of  mercy  and  of  goodness,  it  is  quite  in  vain 
to  teach  us  to  say,  ^'  Thy  will  be  done."  A  man  must  be  untrue  to 
his  own  moral  convictions,  who  can  say  to  a  God  that  violates  his 
ideas  of  sanctity  and  divine  excellence,  *'  Reign,  rule."  There  must 
be  presented  to  the  human  soul  a  deity  that  is  better  than  man,  in 
each  and  in  every  respect — so  much  better  that  it  shall  seem  an  in- 
finite and  unspeakable  blessing  that  such  a  God  should  control 
all  things,  and  should  constrain  men  to  become  like  himself 

TiiMfW :  Fm.  xxt.   Htmhi  (Plymootli  CoUectton):  Nof.  9S,  688,  651. 
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There  are  many  who  rebuke  snch  a  nse  of  reason  as  this  as  irr^ 
verent ;  as  presumptuous ;  as  setting  man^s  judgment  above  Ood^s ;  as 
the  result  of  carnal  and  unsubdued  hearts.  When  men  find  &iilt 
with  the  character  of  God  as  it  is  taught  to  them,  sometimes  the 
answer  is,  ''It  is  your  unsubdued  and  carnal  nature  that  contests 
God."  We  are  taught  that  the  natural  heart  is  not  subject  to  the 
law  of  God,  nor  indeed  can  be ;  and  therefore  men  think  that  when 
men  resent  certain  views  of  the  divine  character  and  economy,  it  if 
part  and  parcel  of  their  general  depravity ;  and  it  may  be.  It  is 
true,  often,  that  it  is.  Men  may,  and  often  do,  refuse  to  accept  Gk)d*8 
character  and  government  because  their  moral  sense  is  darkened; 
because  they  prefer  darkness  to  light.  But  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  do  so.  That  does  not  determine,  certainly,  the  case  of  earnest, 
conscientious,  and  self-denying  persons,  who  are  repelled  by  the 
teachings  of  the  pulpit  concerning  God,  and  who  contest  false 
representations,  as  they  think. 

The  reason  was  given  to  man  for  use,  and  not  to  be  hidden  in  a 
napkin  ;  and  if  there  be  any  other  use  £o  noble  to  which  it  can  be 
put  as  that  of  searching  out  the  necessary  character  of  the  supreme 
being,  I  know  not  what  it  is.  There  is  nothing  that  goes  so  far  to 
determine  the  average  character  of  any  community  as  its  notions 
respecting  God.  There  is  nothing  that  goes  down  into  the  house- 
hold so  far,  nothing  that  determines  questions  of  right  and  wrong 
with  such  critical  tests,  as  our  ideas  of  what  are  the  constituent 
elements  of  morality  inherent  in  the  nature  of  God.  And  what  is 
divine  government  determines  largely  what  is  right  government 
everywhere.  And  in  human  goverments,  the  questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  liberty  or  oppression,  are  derived  very  largely  from  the 
theology  of  the  periods  in  which  men  live.  It  is  true  that  the  re- 
verse operation  is  going  on,  and  that  men's  ideas,  evolved  by  actual 
experience,  form,  first  secretly,  but  afterward  openly  and  more  ap- 
parently, their  notions  of  theology.     There  is  an  action  and  reaction. 

It  may  be  that  we  use  our  reason  wrongly.  Men  may  be  hasty 
in  their  conclusions.  They  may  reason  foolishly.  That  does  not 
touch  the  primary  duty  of  employing  their  reason  to  explore  and 
determine  the  true  nature  of  God. 

For  the  reason  is  to  the  mind  what  the  eye  is  to  the  body.  And 
the  eye,  too,  may  be  used  wrongly.  Men  may  measure  wrongly. 
They  may  judge  wrongly  of  distances,  of  quality,  of  quantity,  and  of 
proportion.  And  yet,  shall  we  say  that  the  eye  had  better  be  put 
out  ?  There  stand  many  men  pointing  to  the  great  defects  which 
men  have  shown  in  the  use  of  reason  as  applied  to  religion,  and  say, 
''It  is  not  safe  for  men  to  trust  their  judgment  on  holy  things." 
They  point  to  all  the  long  line  of  mbtakes  made  in  respect  to  the  in- 
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terpretation  of  God,  lits  niiture.  and  government,  and  Bay,  "Tlie 
reason  onglit  to  be  snborJinated  to  the  cliurch.  Men  eliould  not 
hiistilf  employ  their  individual  reason  on  these  tremendous  interests," 
On  the  same  ground  you  might  say,  "Men  Bhall  not  employ  their 
eyes,  either;"  for  men  make  as  many  mistakes  with  their  eyes  as 
with  their  reason.  Shall  we  have  a  guide,  therefore,  to  go  with 
UB?  Shall  wo  get  some  church  or  corporation  to  appoint  men  that 
Lave  a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  see  for  other  folks,  and  tell  us  not 
to  use  our  eyes  because  we  sometimes  make  mistakes?  We  make 
mistakes  with  every  faculty.  The  liability  to  err  in  any  faculty  is  no 
reason  for  suppressing  that  faculty.  Men  had  better  become  idiots. 
Indeed,  when  they  take  that  ground,  they  are  not  far  from  it  1 

The  whole  Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  generous  and  continuous 
appeal  to  reason.  If  this  be  the  Word  of  God,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  tliat  it  shall  be  in  essential  conformity  with  the  constitution 
of  btmian  nature;  with  the  constitution  of  the  civil  and  secular 
world.  It  is;  and  in  nothing  more  than  this— the  generous  and 
codUduous  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  use  of  reason  in  detei-min- 
ing  the  character  of  God.  Men  are  blamed  because  they  worship 
heathen  gods.  Why  ?  Because  their  reason  should  tell  them  better. 
Men  are  blamed  if  the  glory  of  God  does  not  shine  bright  on  them. 
Why  ?  Because  they  will  not  ponder;  because  they  will  not  think. 
Men  are  blamed  for  their  very  vices.  Why?  Because,  as  the  apostle 
declares,  the  Godhead,  even  where  he  is  not  revealed  by  special  rev- 
elation, may  be  known  by  the  things  which  are  made.  His  eternal 
power  and  Godhead — that  in,  nature — speaks  enough  of  God  to 
teach  men  what  are  the  great  elementary  principles  of  a  real  divinity. 
So  that  they  arc  without  excuse. 

But  it  is  asked,  "Shall  au  immortal  creature,  before  he  will  say, 
'Lord,  rule  over  me  ;  let  thy  will  be  doue,'  presume  to  arraign  God 
before  the  tribunal  of  his  potty  understanding  ?  And  shall  he  review 
hii  nature?  Is  it  not  better,  more  fitting,  that  he  should  humble 
himself,  and  that  he  should  accept  the  divine  nature  ?" 

This  sounds  very  prettily  in  language ;  but  in  practice  it  is  stupi- 
dity. How  shall  the  divine  nature  be  understood  at  all  except  by  the 
use  of  ths  reason?  Suppose  a  priest  tells  you  what  is  God's  nature, 
do  not  you  accept  it  at  his  hands  by  using  your  reason  ?  Why  not 
use  it  before,  and  accept  it  at  the  hand  of  revelation,  by  using  reason 
upon  the  material  that  it  gives  to  you  ?  Why  does  God  himself 
present  his  attributes,  his  character,  and  his  government,  to  the  ha- 
man  understanding,  if  it  is  an  evil  or  a  sin  to  employ  our  feeble 
minds  upon  them  ?  We  are  fairly  provoked  to  it  in  the  Word  of 
God.  We  are  challenged  by  every  Ibim  of  appeal  to  ponder  the 
character  of  God.    By  every  mental  stimulant  we  are  provoked  to  it. 
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rhe  Bible  U  itself  a  Rtauding  ansu-er  to  all  who  think  it  presomptnoui 
for  men  to  reason  about  God,  or  who  teach  that  they  are  to  take  tliB 
carrent  Ideas  of  divinity  without  reason  and  without  protesL  It  'n 
wliolesome  for  a  man  to  disuriminate,  and  demand  before  he  wor- 
BhipB  tliat  there  be  that  presented  to  his  mind  which  is  wonihipfiil. 

Hut  it  IB  said,  "  We  must  accept  implicitly  what  the  Scripturee 
teach;  and  for  us  to  employ  our  reason  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the 
Scriptures,  and  determine  whether  they  ought  to  teauh,  or  ought 
not  to  teach,  this  or  that  doctrine,  is  monstrously  culpable.  We 
ehonld  accept  what  the  Scriptures  teach."  So  hold  1.  But  what 
do  they  teach  ?  That  is  the  very  question.  On  that  point  people 
and  learned  men  in  different  ages  have  differed — differed  acconling 
to  the  mental  philosophy  of  their  age;  differed  occordingto  the  prev- 
alent ideas  of  government  that  shape  their  reading  of  the  Bible; 
differed  according  to  the  dominant  codes  of  morality  and  theology 
under  which  they  have  been  educated.  It  has  been  so;  it  must 
always  be  so.  There  is  no  help  for  it.  Bat  upon  the  whole,  the  ideas 
of  God  are  growing  by  this  very  difference ;  by  the  controversies 
Tchicli  it  leads  to ;  by  the  general  progress  of  civility.  And  with 
thia  favorable  element,  the  conceptions  of  God's  nature  are  growing 
higher,  nobler,  more  purely  derived  from  the  moral  sentiments,  more 
and  more  cleansed  from  all  the  taintof  men's  passions. 

It  ia  trno  that  God's  nature  never  changes ;  but  man's ooncep lion 
of  it  changes.  It  is  true  that  God  does  not 'grow;  but  human  ideas 
of  God  grow.  And  the  earlier  developments  without  a  revelation, 
and  indeed  the  earlier  interpretations  of  the  revelation  of  God,  were 
largely  infused  with  elements  which  sprang  fromjnan's  passional 
nature.  In  the  progress  of  civilization,  lu  the  development  of  the 
household,  and,  above  all,  in  the  more  perfeci  working  out  of  the 
New  Testament  spirit,  man  has  become  such  in  his  moral  nature  that 
he  gets  a  better  conception  of  God,  and  cleanses  his  old  notion. 

A  single  other  thought.  It  is  impossible  to  sepai'ato  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  the  perfoot  human  character  from  the  ideas  of  diWne 
rectitude.  You  can  not  have  two  moralities.  You  can  not  have  two 
styles  of  character,  one  founded  on  one  kind  of  morality,  and  another 
upon  another.  That  which  is  right  in  God  is  right  in  man.  That 
which  is  not  right  in  man  is  not  right  in  God.  Yon  can  not  confound 
things  without  ntter  destruction  to  a  man's  reason  and  moral  sense, 
by  saying  that  things  which  it  would  be  fundamentally  wront;  for  a 
creature  to  do,  would  be  right  for  God  to  do.  If  lying  is  wicked  in 
man,  it  is  even  more  wicked  in  God.  If  it  be  man's  duty  to  maintain 
fidelity  to  word  and  pledge,  still  more  intensely  is  it  morally  obliga* 
tory  that  a  superior  Being  should.  As  you  go  up  in  the  scale  of  be- 
UiSt  7°*^  ^^  ii^t  g^^  liberty  of  passion,  but  you  get  circa raaoription 
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•f  paulon,  and  a  larger  moral  obligation  in  a  man.  It  ie  Bomctimcs 
said  that  Buch  and  such  courses  would  be  unspeakably  oruei  in  men  ; 
but  tbat  God  is  the  Judge  of  the  whole  cartfa,  and  whatever  be  does 
is  right.  It  is  not  ao.  A  thing  that  ia  essentially  cruel  among  men, 
hecomes  essentially  cruel,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  in  the 
same  light,  if  perlbrmed  by  God.  Self- laudation — is  it  hateful  among 
men  ?  Then  it  is  hateful  in  God.  Pride — is  it  forbidden  to  man  ? 
That  kind  of  pride  which  is  forbidden  to  man  is  forbidden  to  God. 
Self-seeking — if  it  is  wrong  for  you,  it  is  wrong  for  God.  If  it  is  wrong 
for  you  to  seek  your  own  glory,  then  it  is  wrong  for  God  to  be  a 
BCeker  of  his  own  glory.  If  it  is  wrong  for  men  to  go  about  coveting 
each  other's  praiaea,  it  is  no  more  right  because  tJie  being  tliat  docs 
it  sits  in  the  supreme  centre  of  authority.  Essentially  there  must  be 
but  one  and  the  same  kind  of  attribnles  for  the  Christian  character 
Rnd  for  the  Christ — for  devout  men  upon  earth,  and  for  the  God  that 
inspires  that  devotion.     There  is  to  be  moral  unity  everywhere. 

Any  other  view  than  this  introduces  infinite  confusion.  Hence  any 
leaching  of  God  that  contravenes  the  world's  sterling  notions  of  mo- 
rality will  makeitimpossible  tosay,  "Thy  will  be  done."  If  there  be  a 
■tyle  of  theology  that  shocks  the  moral  sensibility,  tbat  overthrows  the 
ordinary  deductions  of  conscience,  that  throws  the  ordinary  sentiments 
of  honor,  and  truth,  and  fidelity  into  disgrace,  it  will  make  it  impossi- 
ble tbat  any  one  should  worship  God.  No  man  can  worship  except  by 
the  consent  of  his  understanding,  l>y  the  consent  of  his  moral  nature, 
by  the  consent  of  his  heart  and  affections;  and  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world,  in  leading  men  to  worship  God,  what  is  the  God 
that  you  frame  and  present  to  them  for  worship.  For  if  he  be  not 
beautiful,  men  will  not  admire.  If  he  be  not  attractive,  men  will  not 
be  drawn  toward  him.     If  be  be  not  worthy,  men  will  not  applaud. 

When,  therefore,  men— using,  it  may  be,  the  language  of  Scriptui'e, 
and  not  taking  it  out  of  its  figurative  sense,  or  giving  it  a  larger  interpre- 
tation than  its  more  literal  one — have  taught  ua  that  God  lives  for  his 
own  glory,  how  many  hearts  have  turned  away  t  Not  even  the  fear 
of  being  lost  could  compel  them  to  worship  a  Supreme  Being  who  sat 
seeking  tbat  which  he  utterly  forbids  ua  to  seek — his  own  selfish  glory. 
To  teach  that  God  has  a  right  to  do  as  he  pleases — unless  he  pleaae-i 
to  do  benevolently — is  to  teach  a  view  of  God  which  can  not  but  af- 
front the  moral  understanding.  The  Bible  does  not  teach  it.  Why 
should  men,  following  a  mere  literal  interpretation  of  certain  phrases 
net  aside  the  ground  of  revelation,  which  is  that  God,  in  following 
the  great  ends  of  beievolence,  acta  as  he  pleases  in  the  selection  of 
inHtmmenta  ?  Why  should  the  administration  of  God  be  carried  back 
Bs  a  part  of  bis  abstract  character,  and  men  teach  that  because  he 
employs  such  men,  such  instruments,  and  such  times  as  he  pb 
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carry  out  his  works  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  therefore  he  i§  1  b»- 
ing  llmt  has  &  right  to  do  as  be  pleases  in  the  abstract  and  anivereal 
Beosc  of  that  term? 

The  New  Testament  educates  men  to  the  knowledge  of  virtne,  of 
honor,  of  fidelity.  The  New  Testament  contains  a  schedule  of  mon- 
llty  and  piety  for  the  individual,  for  the  household,  and  for  the  ravil 
estate  ;  and  it  purports  to  educate  men  thereby,  that  they  may  be- 
come like  God.  And  if  the  educated  moral  sense  is  offended,  no  nun 
can  eay,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

The  moral  sense  of  a  Christi.in  community,  therefore,  becomes  tt 
last  a  fair  tribunal,  and  furnishes  criteria  of  interpretation.  The  mo- 
ral sentiment  of  a  truly  intelligent,  educated  Christian  community  it 
one  before  which  theology  itself  must  bo  tried.  It  is  true  that  theol- 
ogy goes  before  In  the  order  of  time ;  but  it  is  just  as  true  th»t  by 
and  by  theology  itself  baa  to  go  back  to  that  community  which  it  has 
instructed,  and  has  itself  to  be  tried  by  that  very  conscience  which 
in  part  it  has  itself  formed.  I  will  not  say  that  the  cverlaaiing  God 
is  tried  before  the  moral  sense  of  the  community ;  but  I  wiil  My  that 
men's  ideas  of  CcxJ  are  on  trial  before  the  moral  sense  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live:  and  that  a  community  where  men  are  viriaoDS, 
and  pure,  and  benevolent,  and  are  laboring  by  all  the  power  of  their 
understanding,  and  of  their  wealth,  to  do  good  in  society,  has  in  it  k 
criterion,  in  their  moral  sense,  by  which  to  judge  of  God's  moral  cha- 
racter and  administration  which  is  presented  to  them  lor  their  wor- 
ship and  for  their  obedience. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  taught  that  God  has  a  right  to  control  all  thing! 
by  his  will,  simply  beciuse  he  has  the  power,  it  is  to  autheiiticat« 
moral  despotism.  Such  a  view  of  God  has  prevailed.  Men  have 
taught  that  God  had  a  right  to  rule,  simply  because  he  was  tk« 
strongest.  It  is  true  that  the  wisest,  the  best,  and  the  etrongeet  must 
take  precedence.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that  God  has  a  right  to  reiga 
in  heaven  and  on  earth — everywhere — but  not  because  he  has  power 
to  reign.  It  is  true  that  when  you  see  the  use  that  God  makes  of 
his  power,  you  oan  not  help  following  with  those  that  in  the  apooa- 
lyptic  vision  worshiped  his  power,  and  acclaimed  praise  to  it ;  bat 
when  you  look  at  the  question  narrowly,  and  reduce  it  to  its  basis,  no 
being  in  heaven  or  on  earth  has  a  right  to  reign  simply  because  he  hu 
power.  Right  goes  with  moral  quality.  If  God's  conscience  is  pure, 
and  supreme  over  all  consciences  ;  if  God's  mora!  sentiments  are 
themselves  the  very  fountains  from  which  our  moral  sentiments  flow ; 
if  bis  wisdom  is  supreme  and  unerring ;  if  his  love  is  broader,  deeper, 
higher,  wider,  and  more  full  of  bounty  than  any  other  love,  these 
qualities  raise  him  to  supremacy.  But  the  mere  fact  that  God  made 
men,  is  no  more  as  argument  that  be  owns  them,  than  is  the  fact  that 
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I  have  cfailclren  ao  argumeut  that  I  own  Oiem.  I  lia*e  obligations  to 
re»r  tbem;  but  when  they  come  to  mau's  estate,  ia  the  mere  fact  of 
paternity  a  reason  why  I  may  wring  llieir  necks  off,  or  why  I  roay 
make  a  slave  of  one,  aud  put  one  in  hateful  prefereuuo  over  auother? 
Paternity  gives  no  one  a  right  to  set  at  nunght  the  great  moral  dis- 
tiiictionH  which  love  and  conscience  have  established  in  the  world. 
It  does  not  among  men,  and  still  less  does  It  in  God.  Those  doctrines, 
therefore,  are  incouaistent  with  a  cheerful  reliance  upon  the  will  of 
God,  which  have  taught  that  God  had  a  right  to  reign  Bimi)Iy  because 
he  had  power  lo  do  it;  that  we  had  no  business  to  question  thnt 
divine  power;  and  that,  when  men  set  up  their  linages  of  ideas,  their 
idols  of  teaching,  saying  "  This  is  God,"  if  men  questioned  thera,  ibey 
questioned  the  real  God  because  they  questioned  these  theoretic  gods. 
And  tbis  idea  that  God  had  a  right  to  reign  simply  because  he  was 
able  to  do  it,  would  be  despotism  in  heaven  as  much  more  hateful 
than  despotism  is  upon  earth,  as  the  sphere  is  broader,  and  the  Being 
wiser  and  more  comprehensive. 

God's  wisdom,  God's  justice,  God's  truth,  God's  love,  God's  fidel- 
ity— these  give  him — shall  I  say  right  f—nccessUy,  to  reign.  These- 
exalt  bim,  and  on  these  stand  the  throne  of  the  universe. 

It  is  thought  by  many  that  God  seeks  his  own  glory,  and  de- 
mands the  univei-se  to  become  courtiers.  But  the  figurative  language 
of  Scripture,  which  ia  borrowed  from  courts,  is  not  to  us  what  it  was 
to  those  to  wiiom  It  first  came.  It  is  transferred  to  us  without  losing 
its  bad  flavor — especially  ibe  idea  that  God  sits  in  heaven,  aud  that 
heaven  is  for  the  most  part  a  great  singing-school,  and  that  every 
body  stands  about  the  great  white  throne,  and  sings,  and  sings,  and 
singa.  And  people  wonder  what  they  do  when  they  are  not  singing. 
And  it  seems,  judging  from  the  tbeologiual  notions  on  that  subject, 
SB  though  there  was  almost  nothing  else  for  them  to  do.  And  by 
and  by  there  come  doubts  creeping  into  men's  minds.  And  the  child, 
when  he  begins  to  reflect,  says,  "  What  is  the  reason  my  father  will 
not  let  me  be  praised,  while  it  is  taught  that  God  sits  in  the  centre 
of  universal  flattery,  and  is  praised,  and  likes  it,  i 
perpetually,  night  and  day,  praise  him  ?" 

Tell  that  child  the  truth,  and  heaven  becomei 
place.  Say  to  bim,  "  Love  is  a1  ways  triumphant ;  lo 
out  into  admiration  ;  happiness  is  ecstatic,  and  seeks  expression ; 
heaven  is  the  place  of  supreme  happiness ;  and  God's  character  is  ilie 
most  beautiful,  and  most  gentle,  and  most  amiable,  as  well  as  the 
most  supernal  and  glorious  of  any  character  in  the  universe."  And  as, 
when  the  household  gather  together  on  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
day,  the  children  coming  back  to  the  old  homestead,  and  see  tlieir 
venerable  father  and  mother,  they  have  eucb  a  sense  of  tJieir  virtues 


md  angel  bands. 


I  a  very  diflurent 
e  always  breaks 
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and  excellences  that  they  give  expression  to  overflowing  congntidi^ 
tions,  and  feelings  of  love  and  joy;  so  in  this  sense  it  is  thatangdi 
are  forever  praising  God  in  heaven.    It  is  certainly  not  the  pnusectf 
courtiers,  nor  of  a  great  white  row  of  angels  that  foolish  painten  re- 
present as  standing  like  so  many  candles,  in  candelabra ;  or  like  n 
many  stalagmites  or  stalactites  in  a  cave.    Not  that.    Bat  in  the  i]i> 
finite  liberty  of  the  heart,  in  the  infinite  joy  of  every  man's  soul,  m 
the  pei*fect  satisfaction  of  taste,  and  sympathy,  and  conscienoei  and 
love,  in  the  blessedness  of  a  character  that  touches  and  fills  eveij 
faculty,  men  give  their  feelings  expression,  every  one  just  as  he  wiUi 
— the  artist  in  his  way ;  the  orator  in  his  way  ;  the  woman  accor^g 
to  her  way;  the  man  according  to  his  way;  the  child  in  its  way; 
the  enthusiastic  in  their  way ;  the  thoughtful  in  their  way.    Every 
heart  has  liberty  of  love ;  and  love  is  the  highest  praise;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  it  is  the  highest  worship.     And  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  the  stately  notions  which  have  found  their  way  into  some  of  our 
books  will  be  quite  banished  out  of  heaven. 

If,  therefore,  it  be  taught  that  God  sits  in  heaven,  and  is  the  joy- 
ful recipient  of  infinite  flatteries  on  every  side,  though  it  is  very 
wicked  for  us  to  be  flattered,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
Iiistory  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  one  morning  looked  out  on  BabyloOi 
and  said,  ^'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  builded  for  the 
house  of  my  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor 
of  my  majesty?"  and  who,  because  he  towered  up  in  that  arrogant 
self-consciousness,  was  smitten  down  and  sent  to  grass  ?  Shall  we  be 
taught  that,  after  hurling  his  bolt  of  judgment  upon  that  proud  oii- 
ental  monarch  for  his  arrogance,  God  may  stand  and  look  over  the 
battlements  of  heaven,  and  say,  *'  Is  not  this  great  Jerusalem  that  I 
have  builded  for  my  honor  and  power,  and  for  the  glory  of  my  name," 
and  that  this  is  peifectly  right  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  though  it  was 
detestable  in  the  old,  or  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  it?  There  must 
be  congruity  of  representations,  or  the  mind  can  never  say,  *'  Thy 
will  be  done." 

If  it  be  taught  again,  that  God  supervises  and  punishes  his 
creatures  needlessly ;  if  it  be  taught  that  God  prepares  this  world  as 
a  va»t  trap ;  that  he  without  their  consent,  and,  without  any  reason 
of  either  good  or  evil  beforehand,  through  weary  centuries,  pours 
myriad  hordes  of  men  into  a  dark  world,  where  they  stagger  with- 
out knowledge  and  light,  and  forever  and  forever  damns  them  be- 
cause they  act  according  to  their  circumstances — if  this  be  the  teach- 
ing in  respect  to  God,  can  any  man  look  up  into  his  face,  and  say,  ^^  Thy 
will  be  done"  ? 

Oh  I  it  is  calling  for  a  perpetuated  hell  upon  earth.    It  is  calling 
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'or  the  continuons  march  of  a  crnelty  more  unfathomable  and  unutter- 
^l)Ie  than  can  otherwhere  find  any  expression. 

And  if  it  be  taught  that  God  points  out  the  laws  which  shall  gov- 
ern men  in  the  way  of  duty,  and  that  then,  by  secret  decrees,  he  under- 
^kiines  those  laws ;  if  God  says  to  men,  *'  Do  this  and  live,"  and  then 
"Withholds  the  power  to  do  it,  and  they  die  because  they  have  no  power ; 
if  he  lays  commands  on  men  that  transcend  their  ability,  and  then  pun* 
Xflhes  them  because  they  do  not  do  what  they  can  not  do ;  if  any  of 
that  hideous,  dismal  phantasmagoria  be  taught  that  sprang  from  the 
nightmare  periods  of  theology,  that  makes  God  a  Juggernaut  tyrant, 
and  life  a  snare,  and  the  welfare  of  countless  myriads  no  more  to  him 
than  are  the  rats  that  the  terrier  kills  in  the  pit  in  New- York  to  the 
ugly  owner  of  the  pit ;  if  it  be  taught  that  God  does  such  things  as 
these,  can  you  accept  him,  and  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done"  ?  Can  you 
take  the  palpitating  hearts  of  men  and  women,  and  look  at  them  as 
they  swarm  In  Africa  and  Asia,  and  have  been  swarming  since  time 
began — myriads ;  more  than  the  drops  that  pour  down  over  Niagara 
Falls,  day  and  night  through  the  year — can  you  take  them,  and  think 
that  God  is  trifling  with  them,  and  playing  experiments  with  them, 
and  then  look  up  into  the  face  of  such  a  hideous  Being,  and  say, 
«  Thy  will  be  done"  ? 

Oh !  there  must  be  more  in  Gk>d,  or  we  can  not  worship  him.  Life 
itself  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  dark  enough ;  the  problems  that  we  meet 
are  inexplicable  enough — those  practical  problems ;  those  "  whys" 
that  come  staggering  down  the  dark  ways  of  human  experience.  Why 
Buch  tears  ?  Why  such  ignorance  ?  Why  such  lustful  cruelties  ?  Why 
aach  misfortunes  ?  Why  such  hideous  poverty  ?  Why  such  a  creation 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  until  now  ?  And  all  the  alleviation 
that  a  man  can  get  is  this,  that  evil  has  a  mission  better  than  we  think, 
and  an  outcome  and  ministration  that  shall  in  the  end  work  out  a  bet* 
ter  condition—^  salvation  truly  glorious. 

And  if  you  add  to  the  difficulty  by  taking  these  demoniac  elements 
and  putting  them  into  God,  enshrining  them  in  the  divine  nature, 
and  then  demand,  "This  is  Gk)d;  now  say,  *Thy  will  be  done,'  "  I 
had  rather  die.  I  should  die.  I  could  not  do  it.  I  can  say  to  love, 
"  Wear  the  crown."  I  can  say  to  wisdom,  working  out  the  counsels 
of  love,  **  Reign,"  And  I  can  say  to  power,  whether  it  reverberates 
in  the  thunder,  whether  it  rolls  in  war,  whether  it  manifests  itself 
on  the  scale  of  nations  or  in  the  minuteness  of  individual  life,  if  it 
is  working  according  to  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom  and  infinite 
love,  "  Reign— fv^w."  Four  score  years  ?  It  is  cheap  for  immortali* 
ty,  to  suffer  four  score  years,  if  it  is  needful  in  order  that  the  human 
family  may  develop  step  by  step  the  higher  and  nobler  traits  which 
belong  to  their  nature.    And  though  life  be  one  vast,  multiplex 
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pang,  if  men  are  to  be  born  into  virtue,  as  they  are  bora  into  Al 
world,  by  cries  and  tears,  and  I  know  that  it  is  saperyised  by  a  Oil 
who  is  working  ont  of  things  final  praise  and  glory  and  happineHylta 
say,  ^'  Reign  on — reign  on.^^  But  if  the  world  is  one  vast  Joggeniil 
and  God^s  decrees  are  thundering  on,  and  the  vast  wheels  of  nature  arf 
of  life  are  rolling  over  myriads  of  men,  and  the  pathway  of  deereMi 
blood,  bloody  blood,  how  can  I  worship  ?  How  can  I  take  the  lenM 
that  Christ  taught  me?  How  can  I  read  such  words  as  tlien; 
'^Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus:  wki^ 
being  in  the  form  of  Ood,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  wilk 
God :  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  lum  tis 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  htSag 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obediot 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.  Wherefore  God  also  faatk 
highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  eTeij 
name :  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  ii 
heaven,  *and  things  in  earth,  and  things  under  the  earth"  ? 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  bow  before  Jesus.  O  that  cross !— 4>leiNl 
be  God,  it  is  the  enfranchisement  of  theology.  It  stands  up  againit 
heaven  to  say,  *'  God,  with  his  infinite  power,  is  not  orueL  God  ii 
the  sufferer,  and  not  one  that  makes  safiering."  The  divine  nators  il 
not  one  that  oppresses  races,  as  the  cluster  is  pressed,  that  the  wins 
may  fiow  out  into  the  vintner's  cup.  The  testimony  of  Christ's  libp 
and  the  mission  of  Christ's  death,  and  that  everlasting  love  thai 
streams  from  the  cross  of  Christ  is,  "  God  so  loved  the  world." 
Loved  it  ?  No  mother  ever  loved  her  child  half  so  much.  And  yet, 
what  mother  is  there  that  did  not  in  her  small,  feeble  way,  symbo- 
lize the  whole  atonement  of  Christ?  What  mother  is  there  that  did 
not  bring  forth  her  child  with  pangs,  and  strong  crying,  and 
tears?  What  mother  is  there  that  did  not  take  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  little  babe  for  weeks  and  months,  and  give 
her  life  for  it?  How  she  gives  up  her  sleep;  how  she  gives  up 
her  heart's  desires ;  how  she  foregoes  pleasure;  how  she  withdraws 
herself  from  society ;  how  she  gives  the  whole  royalty  of  her  rich 
nature  to  that  little  child  that  can  neither  speak,  nor  think,  nor 
know  what  helps  it !  And  then  through  what  sickness  does  she 
watch  !  And  with  what  labor  and  pain  does  she  develop  the  child ! 
And  how  does  she  bring  it  finally,  to  intelligence  and  virtue  and 
manhood,  all  the  way  through  a  living  sacrifice  of  love  for  the  child  I 

Is  not  the  cradle  a  Gethsemane  ?  Is  not  the  cradle  a  Calvary  ? 
Not  that  it  is  equal  to  it ;  not  that  it  is  the  same  in  majesty  and  im« 
portance  and  sanctity  ;  but  is  there  not  hidden  in,  veiled  under,  these 
acts  and  fidelities  of  the  household,  a  symbol  of  that  everlasting 
truth  which  is  vaster  than  nature  can  express  or  life  can  know— 
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Unely,  that  God  ia  not  a  tyrant,  and  tioea  not  drink  blood,  nor  let 
le  -world  drink  it ;  that  God  hates  cruelty ;  and  that  all  the  suffer- 
Ig  and  sorrow  whiuh  we  «ee  on  earth  is  only  on  the  way  to  a  con- 
immation  of  eTerlaating  victory  and  gtadness  and  joy  ? 

I  thank  God  for  the  testimony  of  the  cross.  It  dispossesses  the 
eathen  notions.  It  takes  out  of  the  heavens  the  tyranny  of  a  God 
horn  I  can  not  worship,  and  to  whom  I  can  not  say,  "  Thy  will  be 
one;"  and  it  puts  there  &  loving  Christ,  who  wi!l  use  pain  and 
tan  and  blood,  but  will  use  them  as  medicines — will  use  them  in 
overnment  for  restoration,  for  education,  for  elevation,  for  salvation. 
live  me  that  God  who  is  represented  by  the  Lord  Jeaus  Cbrist.  I 
tn  bow  down  and  worship  him. 

0  ye  that  are  so  conscientious,  and  bo  tremulously  afraid  of  idol- 
Cry  that  you  go  groping  in  heathen  antiquity,  with  a  vague  feel- 
ig  nnexpressed,  for  the  Father,  the  great  Almighty ;  ye  who  long 
ir  that  God,  will  you  press  away  the  brightest  exemplification,  the 
ttl  and  literal  embodiment  of  this  everlasting  Father — Jesus  Christ  f 
laying  for  light,  praying  for  knowledge,  and  having  it  brought  to 
DQ  in  the  pei'son  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  loves,  and  lives  to  love,  and 

Veigns,  and  reigns  to  love,  and  by  love  ehall  subdue  all  disobedience, 
cleanse  all  sin,  and  redeem  the  world  to  everlasting  rapture  and 
l^ry  through  righteonsneas,  will  you  not  take  that  preSminont  repre- 
Mntation  of  God — the  Ijest  that  can  be  given  to  the  human  under- 
Ikanding  and  the  human  senses ;  and  will  you  not,  with  all  that 
in  heaven,  and  all  that  yet  shall  be  upon  earth,  bow  the  knee,  and 
,  "  Crown  him,  crown  him  Lord  of  all "  ? 

1  have  no  such  theological  affinities  as  that  I  should  seek  to  drive 
foa  oat  of  one  sect,  or  into  another.     All  my  sympathies  in  my  minis- 

itiona  are  not  with  the  schools  and  sects,  but  with  the  great  humaa 
buniiy.  I  belong  to  living  men.  I  feel  for  living  men.  I  Bee  theii" 
donbtjf  and  their  difBcnlties.  I  see  their  sorrows  and  their  pains.  I 
fonnd  my  way  out  of  them.  I  have  found  it  at  the  touch  of  the 
Saviour.  I  have  worshiped  Christ.  I  do  worship  him.  I  have  no 
that  there  is  any  jealousy  in  heaven,  and  tliat  the  Father,  the  God 
lof  all,  is  angry  because  I  worship  Christ.  I  aee  many  persons  who  are 
In  bondage  through  fear  of  death.  I  see  men  that  are  bound,  and  that 
'Vc  staggering.  Oh  !  that  I  oould  show  them  God  as  he  is  represented 
fa  Christ  Jesus — the  Betf-sacrificing  God ;  the  fatherly  God ;  the  God 
^ho  19  represented  as  giving  himself  rather  than  let  you  destroy  youp- 
'•elr^s ;  as  taking  men's  eins,  and  carrying  them  in  his  own  cxpoii- 
mce,  rather  than  that  men  should  suffer.  That  God  who  is  represen- 
ted in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  cure  of  fear  and  doubt,  and  is  the  very  9Xf 
<hor  of  the  eool  in  all  its  wanderings  and  driftings  and  storm-di^ 
vinga. 
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And  to  yon  I  present  this  view  of  Jesus  Christy  ihe  loviug  6od,(li 
paternal  God.  Begin  and  say,  "Our  Father  which  art  in  hetfOi 
Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come" — Btop!  if  yoa  siyAl 
next  sentence,  it  is  all  gone — you  are  his — ^*'Thy  will  be  Ajot* 
Wliat !  In  you  ?  In  your  reason  ?  In  your  taste  ?  Ip  your  aSB^ 
tions  ?  In  God's  providential  counsels  for  you  in  the  affiiirs  of  yov 
family  ?  Stand  then,  mother,  over  your  little  child  that  lies  nek  m 
the  cradle,  and  say,  if  you  can,  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heayen*^ 
then  God  is  your  Father,  and  he  loves  your  child  better  than  yon  di 
— "  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come'* — ^now  do  yoa  dtn 
look  down  into  the  face  of  your  little  child  and  say,  ^  Thy  will  te 
done,"  if  it  is  the  will  of  God  to  take  the  child? 

Look  upon  your  estate,  that  seems  trembling,  and  about  to  totter 
and  fall     Look  upon  your  property  that  seems  to  take  to  itself  wingp 
and  fly  away.    In  my  boyish  days,  in  just  such  weather  as  this,  in  M 
Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  where  I  studied  Latin  by  hunting  pigeonfl,! 
have  stood  and  seen  among  the  young  and  tender  leaves  thooModi, 
myriads  of  pigeons.    The  trees  seemed  laden  with  them.    And  I  lee 
in  the  city  here,  rich  men,  all  of  whose  branches  are  loaded  dovi 
with  money.    At  the  report  of  a  gun,  or  the  flight  of  a  stone,  or  a  lift- 
tic  shout,  the  pigeons,  with  a  rip  and  a  roar,  all  rose,  and  the  air  WM 
clamorous,  as  they  flew  every  whither ;  and  in  a  minute  the  wood  wii 
still,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  bark  of  a  squirrel    They  had 
taken  to  themselves  wings  and  flown  away.     And  so  the  man  HaX 
yesterday  was  branch-ful,  to-day  is  branch-less.     Every  thing  is  strip- 
ped from  him,  and  gone.     And  can  you  stand  in  your  barrenness  and 
say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  "  ? 

Between  two  there  has  come  the  shadow  and  the  darkness,  and 
both  hearts  sorrow,  and  both  yearn.  Can  you  both  say,  in  the  sight 
of  final,  everlasting  separation — in  this  world,  everlasting — ^*^  Thy  ^"ill 
be  done"? 

Can  you  stand  in  the  house  of  your  pride,  and  say,  *'  Thy  will  be 
done  "  ?  Is  your  God  such  an  one  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  sweetness 
in  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  beauty  in  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  joy  that 
you  have  in  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  glorious  excellence,  you  can  say 
of  your  pride,  "  God's  will  be  done  therein  "  ?  Can  you  say  it  of  your 
vanity  ?  Can  you  hush  every  passion  to  sleep  with  the  name  of  God  f 
Can  you  rock  your  soul  quiet  with  the  name  of  God  ?  Or  have  you 
none  ?  Is  your  God  like  a  barren  field,  or  a  field  of  stubble,  or  like 
straw  with  the  grain  threshed  out  of  it  ?  The  true  God,  the  Christian's 
Gody  t  iic  God  that  faith  takes  hold  of,  fills  the  heaven,  fills  the  earth, 
fills  time,  fills  providence,  fills  nature,  fills  his  own  soul,  and  is  with 
him  by  day  and  by  night,  in  his  rising  up  and  his  sitting  down ;  and 
he  can  say,  '*  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?     There  is  none 
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TipOB  earth  that  I  dosire  beside  ihee.  My  llcgh  and  my  Leart  fail; 
but  God  is  the  strength  of  ray  heart,  and  my  portion  forever."  Have 
you  anysiichGod?  Can  yon  truat  him  ?  Can  you  worship  him? 
Con  yon  join  with  me,  and  look  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  to-day,  aod 
say,  "Thy  will  be  done"?  At  that  enohantment  burdens  roll  off,  cares 
fly  away,  darkness  lifts,  the  earth  is  trausibrmed,  events  have  a  new 
flignificanoe,  and  those  experieaces  that  have  seemed  before  to  us  to  be 
BO  many  persecutions,  now  begin  to  letter  themselves  and  form  sen- 
tences ;  and  every  letter  and  every  sentence  begins  to  be  a  literature 
interpreting  the  goodness,  the  mercy,  and  glory  of  God  to  us. 

I  beseech  of  you,  turn  not  away  from  such  a  bleaaed  God  as  that. 

Accept  the  privilege  and  bounty  and  unspeakable  joy  of  saying,  "  Thy 

I     will  be  done." 

P        Otn 


PRATEil    BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 


OoB  fathers'  Ood,  we  bleaa  thee  fur  the  knowludge,  and  for  the  comfort  which 
ira  hkve  1i>^  in  the  knowledge,  of  thee  ;  for  all  the  lustnicIioDB  of  our  childhood  ; 
for  the  hopes  trhtch  have  clustered  round  about  thy  name  ;  for  the  aacrod  ioBpirap 
Uona  which  have  given  enmestnegs  and  purposH  to  our  lives ;  for  that  eecrel 
miengtb  bj  whicb  we  have  borne  burdens  and  trials.  We  thank  thee  for  the  en- 
targ^ing  bounds  of  truth.  No  longer  do  we  think  ourselves  cnsaturea  of  this  world 
alone,  which  is  but  a  nest.  Here  we  Itaam  to  flj.  und  flj  away  from  the  world 
when  we  were  bom.  Here  we  s.rD,  that  ne  may  be  trained.  But  then  our  life  ia 
to  be  hid  in  the  Invisihlo ;  and  there  these  rude  powers  are  to  have  their  full 
wope.  We  are  leaminfT  here  to  love;  and  there  we  shall  have  the  society  of 
tlioae  that  are  worth;  of  love.  Here  we  are  trying  our  paces.  Here  we  are 
pneticlng  each  facult;  and  disposition.  There,  where  thou  art,  like  children 
eoma  home  from  acbool.  we  ahali  have  the  liberty  and  bleasedness  of  the  joy  aad 
intelligence  of  the  Father's  house. 

We  tbank  Ihee  for  these  truths,  and  we  thank  thee  that  tliey  grow  clearer  to 
Ufl,  and  nnspeakably  more  precious,  as  lime  passes  on,  as  the  world  Is  growing 
old  to  so  many  of  as.  As  wo  beliold  the  far  borixon  drawing  near,  and  the  sun 
plunging  to  set,  we  rejoice  that  there  lies  beyond  the  sun  a  clime  whose  light  is 
God — that  h»»  no  days,  uo  revolutions  of  years  and  seasons,  no  winter,  and  no 
wwit — bigh,  cloudless,  blessed,  and  eternal.  Its  foundations  are  sure.  Into  it 
■hftll  enter  notliing  that  di-files.  From  it  shall  be  purged  out  and  away  all  that 
is  onoleanly.  Tboo  thyself  art  there.  There  art  thou,  bringing  from  every- 
wllCTe  oona  and  daughters.  We  rejoice  that  into  that  blessed  abode,  bow  long 
■oerer  tb^r  pilgrimage,  so  many  weary  thousands  shall  enter,  as  countless  num- 
beia  have  entered.  We  rejoice  to-day  to  think  of  all  our  own  that  have  gone 
forth  from  us,  and  are  there.  As  birds  Sying  from  the  inclement  winter  to  tha 
laud  of  the  Sonth.  our  ehildren  hare  gone,  tbot  sung  in  the  houghs  with 
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ttura  dost  bring  so  many  tiiat  eoeinoil  too  gmxl  Ttr  lliis  wodd — too  good  for  on 
c»re  and  keeping  1  Ami  tliuro  are  many  jjamorad  who  laujilil  na.  and  led  tu  bj 
the  hand.  Tlie?  are  at  rest  from  tlie  CKre.  from  the  balLle,  fram  tlio  storm,  Inm 
the  tomptatioD.  from  the  wclf^hl  of  ypars.  The  burdeae  are  taken  from  thm, 
and  they  are  nlth  theo.  Baful/  housed  in  hcavun.  And  there  Bro  «am{iaidaa> 
that  walked  with  us,  and  held  flwuct  counsel  nith  ur,  aud  have  perfonned  wilb 
na  the  thiiusand  commingled  laboTB  of  thonght,  and  love,  and  aasidnity,  Lbs  mi 
ons  duties  of  life,  Boparated  only  in  form  from  us,  mill  oun  more  than  erar.  bit 
at  Teat  in  the  unwearied  land,  where  the  wicked  ccaae  from  troubling,  and  llu 
weary  are  at  rest,  and  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  tears,  and  ciyjng,  are  goc<9  forover. 

O  Lord,  our  Qod !  ne  draw  near  to  the  border  of  that  land — the  Mpriag-land— 
this  morning,  to  quicken  our  hope  and  our  iaith.  Is  it  theret  la  it  waJtlngt 
Are  we  known  there?  la  our  Dume  called!  Dost  thou,  O  Lord  Jt«aB  Chtifll 
long  fur  \a  t  Art  thou  as  we  are  when  our  children  are  away  ?  Dost  tUou  pn^ 
pare  a  place?  Art  thou  gone  before  only  because  that  is  home,  that  where  lliM 
art  we  may  by  and  by  be  also?  Give  oa  this  fallh,  and  there  can  be  no  mor* 
darknesB,  and  no  more  trouble.  Let  uB  be  so  joined  to  thee  that  we  shall  ttel 
that  thou  caoat  not  bear  separation  ;  that  it  is  not  our  helpleBSneea  that  ia 
on  tby  brenal  alone,  but  tlmt  it  is  ilio  want  of  thine  heart  that  craw 
that  love  in  thee  in  like  love  in  us  on  earth,  and  cruTcs  its  beloved 
Ob '.  Rive  to  us  this  faith  of  thyself,  and  then  what  can  harm  as  T  With.! 
how  can  we  be  poor?  With  the  divine  love  how  can  we  ever  be  solitoiT' 
can  we  be  bereaved  t  It  is  compensation  for  all  inequality.  It  is  the  snt 
of  all  oarihly  joy.  It  is  the  hlessedneas  of  every  estate  or  experience.  Come  joy 
or  come  tiorrow.comolight  or  come  darkness,  give  thlaeownavlf  to  UB,  Willi  the  BwBil 
minialratioa  bt  thy  love,  and  we  are  able  to  bear  all  things.  But  withoat  the* 
we  can  do  nothing.  Then  thero  is  solitariness,  indeed,  of  heart.  Woe  to  tltow 
that  are  In  great  sorrow,  and  have  no  Qod,  no  sanctuary  of  love,  nona  tbat  eaa 
lake  them  np  higher  than  tbcir  own  fretting  thoughts,  and  hush  them  to  r«M  m 
a  mother  her  babe  upon  her  breast.  Woe  be  to  tboeo  that  are  without  God,  sad 
withoat  hope  in  this  world ! 

Draw  near,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thou  moat  merciful  One,  this  moralng,  and 
grant  to  all  in  thy  preaenci)  a  deep  sense  of  their  need,  and  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  blessing  which  they  have  in  thee,  if  they  would  but  accept  thoe.  RotmJ 
thyself  to  them  aa  their  beat  Friend — their  Father,  and  their  Almighty  Lovar. 
May  none  be  afraid.  May  none  aat*  to  hide  themaolvea.  May  every  one  hara 
grace  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  to  obtain  mercy  and  help  in  time  of  need. 
Forgive  every  one  his  sins.  Cast  light  upon  the  way  which  each  one  hia  to 
walk.  May  overy  one  hear  the  voice  of  God  from  day  to  day,  saying  to  him, 
"This  is  the  way  ;  walk  ye  in  it." 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  onrGod!  that  thoa  wilt  prepare  each  and  imeiT 
one  in  thy  presenoe,  for  the  events  of  thy  government  in  providence.  Grant  that 
we  may  bo  able  to  say,  in  all  clrciunalances,  "  Tby  will.  Lord,  be  done."  Maj  wb 
iwek  more  and  more  to  conform  all  our  thoughta,  and  feulings.  and  plana  to  thj 
divine  and  beneficent  will. 

Grant,  we  pray  theo.  that  those  who  are  in  afiUction  may  be  greatly  aostaiaed 
and  comforted.  In  the  hour  of  their  darkntas  may  they  accept  the  angel  of  tli« 
Lord.  May  he  be  by  them  to  lift  upon  them,  perpetually,  thu  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance. And  we  pray  that  in  surprise,  and  dismay,  and  overwhelming  confusion, 
and  angaish  of  B[ririt,  thy  etitl  small  voice  may  be  heani,  consoling  and  comfor- 
\iaf[.     And  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  as  we  behold  othere  that  are  cast.aa  witk 
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rode  alioekfl  into  ftdvendly,  that  we  mty  auk  whEtlier  wr,  too,  sja  prepared  to  fal- 
low tUo  Lord  tlirougb  tribolatiOQ  snd  iLrougli  Borrow.  May  we  (fird  up  our 
libis.  May  we  be  prepared  for  whater<>r  uvont  tliy  providence  bas  for  us.  May 
we  seek  to  fulBll  thy  will,  not  trying  to  find  all  our  liappiness  here,  and  to  get 
our  portion  \n  tliis  wnrid.  Evermore  may  we  look  away  lo  tLo  otlii;r  laod,  to  the 
better  clime,  to  the  Father's  house  &1)ovo.  Tbore  our  portion  is,  and  there  may 
WB  havH  faith  to  believe  that  it  is,  aud  live  aa  Btmngers  and  pilgrims,  aeelting  an- 
Mber  and  a  better  coontry. 

Biesti,  we  twaeech  of  thee,  all  for  whom  we  should  pray.  Remember  the  poor, 
the  outcast,  the  ignorant,  the  vicions  and  the  criminal.  We  beseech  of  tbee  that 
than  wilt  reform  all  those  that  are  given  over  to  wickednesB.  Raise  up  friends 
for  the  friendless.  Grant  that  the  poor  and  needy  may  hare  bcnefnctars  that  shall 
•eek  them  out.  And  wa  besoedi  of  tiieo  that  tlion  wilt  teach  every  one  of  us  to 
esteem  evc?Ty  man  our  brother,  aud  to  make  the  welfare  of  others  also  a  part  of 
our  own  welfare. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bleu*  thy  churches  everywhere.  May  all  that  preach 
the  Qoepel,  however  divided  among  themselves,  still  have  power  given  thum  from 
on  high  to  preach  CbriW.thoBinuer'a  hope  and  the  Chriatiaa 'a  comfort.  We  pray 
that  thy  churches  may  be  more  and  mare  drawn  together  by  the  things  in  which 
they  agree,  and  leas  and  less  repelled  by  malign  passions.  Less  and  less  may 
prido  and  scllishneBs  teach  men  how  to  use  dirTereaces  as  svrorda  aod  spears  of 
war.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  Join  thy  people  in  common  labors  of  philan- 
thropy, and  in  the  common  work  of  education.  Everywhere  may  men  bo$;in  to 
■ee  eye  to  eye,  and  no  longer  be  divided  by  those  hateful  conlentionB  that  have 
filled  the  world  with  confnaion  and  bitterness.  Unite  thy  people  every  where;  and 
I>our  abroad  throughout  the  land  the  light  of  intelligence  and  troe  virtue  and 
[rfety.  May  the  nations  of  the  earth  see  thy  light  dawning  in  the  east  for  tliem. 
Hay  all  those  that  are  struggling  for  their  rights  of  manhood  be  by  tliy  good 
providence  made  victorious.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  the  Ume  may  come  when  no 
man  shall  be  strong  enough  to  oppress  them.  And  we  pray  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  may  be  known  to  be  hid  in  their  intelligence  and  their  true  virtue. 

Let  thy  kingdom  come  everywhere.  Let  thy  wjll  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
In  heaven.  And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  ever- 
more.   Atntn. 
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O  THOU  Qod  of  time  and  of  eternity  I  how  infinitely  safe  are  we  who  pnt  our 
bust  in  thea  We  scarcely  care  to  look  forward,  or  to  know  what  is  before  na,  ira 
u«  M  confident  that  thou  art  infinitely  good  and  loving  and  merciful.  All  that 
we  have  In  us  of  ffoodness  ;  all  the  shrinking  away  from  cruelty  ;  all  the  hatred 
of  impurity  ;  all  the  indignation  that  we  have  at  injustice ;  all  the  abhorrence 
with  which  we  look  upon  thoauiinal  developments  of  life — all  these  are  but  iotcr- 
preting  to  us  thy  greater  nature.  We  feel  them  a  little,  though  as  the  ocean  rolls, 
deeper,  broader,  iUimitalilo,  infinite.  O  thou  boundioas  Qoodneesl  O  thou  inSnJto 
Gncel  O  thou  Sweetness  and Tendemeee past  human  language  or  thoughtl  why 
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should  the  heart  go  vag^rant,  wandering,  orphaned  and  forlorn,  when  ihon  tzt 
near  to  it  to  teach  the  sorrowful  to  comfort  their  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  God, 
and  the  unhappy  to  look  up  and  say  Fath&r.  And,  through  that  blessed 
word,  flying  from  their  lips  as  from  an  angel's,  bring  them  into  the  obedience^ 
the  faith,  the  love,  and  the  trust  of  that  FaUier  who  will  not  leaye  them  nor  for- 
sake them  all  the  days  of  their  life.  And  finally  bring  ns  all  where  clouds, 
and  doubts,  and  darkness,  and  fear,  and  temptation,  and  sin,  and  anguish  there- 
for, are  passed  away  as  a  dream,  into  that  bright  land  of  purity  and  joj,  where  ws 
will  praise  thee  forever  and -forever.    Amen. 


vra. 
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'Tor  which  cause  be  1b  not  uihomed  to  call  them  bretbre 


In  the  verses  immediately  precedinat,  tbe  writer  had  set  forth  tha 
ucamation,  humiliation,  eadering,  and  death  of  Christ  Jesus,  as  an 
indispensable  condition  of  tlte  great  work  of  lifting  the  race  of  man 
into  the  divine  nature.  Tlien  he  identities  and  unites  tlie  two  parties. 
"  We  Bee  Jesus,  wbo  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angela  for 
the  sofiering  of  death,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor ;  that  he  by  the 
gnce  of  Goil  should  taste  death  for  every  man.  For  it  became  him 
for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing 
many  sons  onto  glory,  to  maLc  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect 
through  sufferings.  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and  they  who  are 
aanotified  arc  all  of  one :  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren." 

Those  for  whom  Christ  siiffered,  for  whom  he  became  perfect 
through  suffering — tliat  is,  perfect  as  a  Saviour  (for  as  a  God  he 
needed  no  perfection) — are  lifted  into  his  household,  and  are  become 
one  with  him.  This  idea  mns  through  the  whole  New  Testament, 
and  with  an  emphasis  which  our  thouglita  and  reflections,  much  na 
they  may  hover  about  it,  and  apprehend  it,  do  not  recognize  with 
any  adequate  fullness. 

Men  are  adopUti,  we  are  told.  Tliey  are  of  God's  hoiiaeholil. 
And  that  meant  more  in  those  days  than  it  now  means,  by  a  difference 
of  social  arrangements  in  life.  They  are  gf>n«  /  they  are  Ao'ray  they  are 
Christ's  brethren  ;  they  are  united  to  him  as  the  branch  to  the  vine — 
and  so  on,  through  every  figure  by  which  unity  and  identity  cim 
be  expressed,  and  drawn  from  men's  civic  relations,  from  their  social 
relations,  and  from  nature  itself  in  its  exterior  developments, 

TTie  personal  relations  of  God  to  the  human  race  have  given  to  hu- 
man life  a  dignity  and  a  value,  and  to  hnman  cTperience  a  momi  worth, 
before  unknown.    All  the  feeble  struggles  and  aspirations,  the  terapta- 

Lbhhi:  Deb.  ill.  lS-19.    IIiidii  (rirmoalli  Colleclloo):  Hds.  fiSI.  BSI. 
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tions  and  the  trials  of  the  race,  their  sorrows  and  snfferingSy  that  won- 
derful and  immeasurable  scene  of  pain  and  anguish  which  has  wrapped 
the  globe,  in  its  long  history,  as  with  a  mysterious  cloud,  become  now 
intelligible,  and  have  a  moral  meaning.  The  whole  creation  has  not 
groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  for  nothing.  '  There  have  been  labor- 
pains  and  throes  of  spiritual  birth.  And  when  Christ,  as  the  very  expe- 
rienoe  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  identified  himself  with  the  human  race, 
in  suffering  with  them  and  for  them  he  gave  to  the  work  of  sorrow 
and  of  suffering  a  moral  meaning  that  it  could  not  have  had  but  for 
this  divine  identification. 

The  mere  human  impulse  could  have  found  special  and  local  rea- 
sons for  doubting  whether  God  could  be  proud  of  his  disciples. 
There  was  much  in  the  early  condition  of  the  first  Christians  which 
might  lead  them  to  wonder  at  such  a  declaration  as  we  have  read  this 
morning.  It  might  have  led  to  the  feeling  that  there  was  the  best 
reason  why  Christ  should  be  ashamed  of  his  own — ashamed  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  be  unwilling,  at  least,  to  have  it  known  that  they  belonged 
to  him.  For  their  nationality  was  an  odious  and  unpopular  one.  Tie 
Jews  were  the  hated  of  all  the  earth.  With  singular  capacity  and 
power,  this  race  has  surpassed  all  others  in  the  art  of  being  well  hated. 
And  they  have  not  got  over  it,  nor  forgotten  the  lore  of  it.  And  it 
was  so  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church.  And  that  the  first 
disciples  should  have  been  called  from  among  the  Jews  is  not  strange, 
if  you  consider  the  moral  training  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
mission  of  that  race  of  people  to  establish.  But  if  you  look  at  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Jews,  not  another  nation  could  have  been  selected 
on  the  globe  apparently  less  likely  to  have  been  favored.  And  of 
these  odious  and  unpopular  Jews  the  primitive  disciples  were  from 
among  the  poorest  They  were  despised  by  their  own  rulers,  and 
were  cast  out  by  their  own  fellow-citizens.  Alike  by  the  Jew  and  by 
the  Gentile  they  were  held  to  be  despicable.  And  it  meant  much,  to 
say  to  such  Christians,  to  disciples  who  had  adopted  a  superstition,  as 
the  Gentile  thought,  who  had  apostatized,  as  the  Jews  thought,  who 
were  the  offscouring  of  the  offscouring,  who  were  the  most  detested 
of  the  nation — it  meant  much  to  say  to  them  that  Christ  was  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  It  meant  more  than  it  can  well  mean 
again.  It  had  a  local  and  special  significance.  There  were  reasons, 
however,  why,  from  the  human  side,  one  might  have  expected  that 
the  divine  Being  would  be  ashamed  of  men — ^that  is,  as  of  creatures 
to  be  made  companionable.  For  you  will  take  notice  that  this  is  not 
simply  the  expression  of  a  feeling.  He  is  not  only  not  ashamed  of  them, 
but  he  is  not  ashamed  of  them  as  brethren.  That  is  the  declaration. 
He  is  not  ashamed  to  make  them  of  his  own  name,  and  household, 
and  lineage,  and  to  be  identified  with  them.     He  is  not  ashamed  of 
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them.  There  are  many  persons  that  we  are  not  ashamed  of  as  ao- 
qnaintances;  but  we  should  not  wish  to  go  further  than  that.  There 
are  many  that  we  should  not  be  ashamed  of  as  servants  and  laborers 
for  us,  and  with  us ;  but  we  should  not  choose  to  go  further  than 
that.  The  declaration  here,  however,  is,  that  Christ  was  not  ashamed 
to  call  them  brethren.  And  to  call  them  brethren  was  to  unite  them 
to  himself  in  the  most  intimate  relationship. 

Now,  the  absolute  inferiority  of  the  human  soul  and  mind  to  the 
divine  would  lead  one,  in  his  meditations,  to  suppose  that  God  could 
not  well  other  than  be  ashamed.  Adult  companionship  does  not  de- 
mand equality.  It  demands,  however,  some  moral  proportion.  The 
divine  nature  is  illustrated  here  in  this-*that  the  feeling  of  God  toward 
men,  in  their  inferiority,  is  apparently  feeling  without  regard  to  the 
coming  character.  God  sustains  toward  the  whole  human  race,  we 
may  believe,  just  the  feeling  which  a  true  parent  sustains  toward  a  new- 
bom  child,  while  it  is  as  yet  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  is  certainly 
feeble,  weak,  infinitely  out  of  proportion  to  the  parent  That  child  is 
loved  for  no  reason  that  you  can  see  in  the  child,  but  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  soul  has  been  so  made  that  it  does  love  infancy ;  and 
this  shadows  out  the  moral  truth  that  the  divine  nature  is  such  that 
from  its  inherent  character — ^If  I  might  so  say,  from  its  organic  neces- 
sity— ^it  loves  beings  infinitely  lower  upon  the  scale  than  itself.  The 
feeble,  the  ignorant,  the  low — God  loves  them,  and  has  infinite  com- 
passion for  them,  and  )&  not  ashamed  of  theuL 

But  quite  beyond  and  different  from  this,  are  presumptive  reasons 
why  God  should  be  ashamed — ^namely,  in  moral  delinquency.  When 
man^s  nature  begins  to  unfold  into  character,  it  does  not  unfold  sym- 
metrically; it  does  not  unfold  beautifully.  Not  moral  inferiority 
alone,  is  there ;  but  the  obliquities  of  man's  moral  nature  come  with 
his  unfolding.  That  which  a  man  proposes  to  himself  as  law,  that 
which  he  assumes  as  his  ideal^  is  perpetually  rebuking  him,  and  sitting 
in  judgment  upon  him.  A  man  who  lives  for  any  purpose  outside  of 
his  own  passions,  for  any  higher  purpose,  must  needs,  in  comparing 
himself  with  his  own  ideal  from  day  to  day,  have  times  of  humiliation 
of  spirit.  And  if,  instead  of  his  own  imperfect  rule  of  life,  he 
tak^s  the  law  of  God,  the  law  of  purity,  of  truth,  of  holy  love^  and 
measures  himself  by  that  law,  which  grows  with  his  own  growth, 
how  does  he  condemn  himself  as  impure,  as  selfish,  as  ignoble,  as  low- 
minded,  as  far  below  the  proper  associations  that  belong  to  him  by 
his  heritage. 

It  is  this  that  awakens  in  every  one  of  us,  as  a  part  of  our  Chris- 
tian experience,  a  latent  feeling  that  God,  though  for  Christ's  sake  he 
may  tolerate  us,  is,  after  all,  obliged  to  do  it  with  some  shame  as  well 
as  displeasure. 
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This  COmcB  home  even  after  we  have  learned  ihat  God  Li  gradooi. 
1  take  it  that  there  is  no  Chriatian  who  has  not  such  fluctuations  rf 
expcrieauc  as  lead  him  at  times  almost  to  be  auwillitig  to  lift  up  his  fue 
before  Christ.  We  go  to  Christ,  sometimes,  with  the  same  Bbaniefac«d- 
ness  with  which  we  as  childfL'n  went  to  our  parents,  when  we  were 
conscious  that  our  conduct  was  such  as  made  them  ashamed  of  us.  At 
auch  times  the  child  can  not  look  the  parent  in  the  face,  and  taniK  id 
eyes  away,  and  is  scarlet  with  blushes.  The  child,  when  it  knows  it 
has  done  unwoilhily,  when  it  knows  it  has  done  dishonorable  tliingt, 
imputes  to  the  parent  a  sense  of  shame  in  its  behalf.  Aud  «rerj 
Christian  has  times  of  despondency,  not  only,  but  of  sober  and  jost 
conviction  that  he  has  humbled  himself — not  in  the  noble  sense  of 
humUily;  that  he  has  dishonored  himself,;  and  that  he  has  broagbl 
scandal  or  dishonor  upon  the  name  of  his  Master,  And  in  these  boon 
one  goes  to  Christ  with  the  feeling  that  he  must  be  ashamcil  too.  Or 
rather,  we  are  apt  to  stand  aloof,  and  wait  till  the  poignancy  of  the 
feeling  has  passed  away.  And  we  are  ashamed  to  pray,  and  afraid  to 
commune.  As  long  as  the  spirit  of  a  man  accuses  itself  only  of  generic 
transgression,  go  long  he  can  in  some  way  find  alleviation.  But  it  it 
when  we  have  been  ovemm,  aud  thrown  into  the  gulf  of  iniqaitoni 
pride,  it  is  when  by  vanity  we  have  been  enared,  it  is  when  by  the  fe^ 
ings  we  have  been  led  on  from  wickedness  to  wickedness,  it  is  when 
we  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  the  malign  pa^ions,  it  is  when  tht 
experience  is  fresh,  it  is  when  conviction  comes  as  by  a  divine  rpvcU- 
tion,  and  we  are  pierced  with  thoughts  of  our  own  guiltiness  before 
God,  that  we  can  scarcely  lift  up  our  head  before  God,  and  are  ovei^ 
whelmed  with  the  thought  that  Christ  must  needs  be  ashamed  of  u& 
And  yet,  it  is  of  just  such  that  Christ  says  he  is  not  ashamed.  He  it 
not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  shame  spoken  of  is  not  simply  a  general  feeling.  It  ia  to  b« 
interpreted  by  its  relation  to  the  i<)ca  of  personal  communion.  ChriM 
b  not  ashamed  to  call  men  even  brethren.  Conceive  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  noble  Christians  that  ever  have  lived  in  this  world — of 
Martyu  and  Brainerd,  as  missionary  martyrs ;  of  FSn^lon  and  Pascal, 
as  contemplative  Clirlstians ;  and  many  other  names  that  will  be  sug- 
gested to  you  severally ;  and  compare  these,  not  with  their  own  Ij^d, 
not  with  infeiior  natures,  not  with  the  average  of  the  vulgar  race,  but 
with  the  character  and  condition  of  the  just  made  perfect  C-oni- 
pare  the  most  peerless  saint  that  walks  among  men  with  your  ideal  of 
the  just  and  the  perfect  before  God.  You  will  pei-ccivc  that  while  yel 
on  earth,  while  subject  to  weakness  aiid  temptation,  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  custom  aud  habit,  the  very  highest  and  best  might  well  be 
looked  upon,  by  Ilim  who  is  crowned  with  glory  and  honor,  witli 
compassion.    "Hardly,"  one  would  say,  "would  God  be  williug  M  i 
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■  Mcntify  himBclf  with  any  human  being — ^with  even  the  highoat  and 
best."  Yet  so  it  is.  Hd  ia  not  ashamed  to  call  them  hrcthrea.  That 
we  ahoulil  not  be  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren;  tliat  we  should 
aspire  to  do  it;  that,  conscious  of  their  sni«riority  to  us,  we  should 
take  it  to  be  an  honor  for  them  to  associate  with  ua ;  that  we  should 
regard  it  as  a  condescendon  for  these  eminent  Christians  to  look  upon 
us  compassionately — that  ia  not  surprising ;  but  that  out  of  heaven, 
out  of  the  society  of  the  blessed,  Christ  should  look  down  upon  the 
best  even  that  are  in  the  midst  of  the  toil  and  trouble  of  this  world, 
and  call  them  brethren,  does  excite  some  surprise. 

If  you  consider,  now,  how  far  below  these  orduiary  Christiana  live ; 
bow  little  thereia  that  enters  into  the  Christian  experience ;  how  little  ex- 
altation there  is  in  the  greatest  number  of  men'shoura ;  how  little  in  com- 
mon piety  there  is  of  heroism;  how  intermittent  the  best  are;  howmany 
tifunberous  hours  they  have;  howmany  stupid  hours;  what  vast  power 
there  yet  is  in  the  iuf  erior  passions ;  how  the  divine  life  is,  as  it  were,  bnC 
in  the  germ ;  how  the  animal  life  is  in  its  very  etreugth ;  if  you  reflect 
how  far  from  that  ideal  which  Christ  set  before  us  the  ordinary,  average 
Christian  experience  is,  and  how  far  it  is  below  the  embeut  Christian 
experience  to  which  we  have  alluded,  men  might  well  express  surprise 
that  Christ  should  be  willing  to  ca!t  such  Christians  brethren.  And 
yet  he  points  to  those  that  stand  in  the  ordinary  lot  of  life,  the  ord> 
nary  Christian  experience,  and  says,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  them 
brethren,"  The  Christian  that  is  tempted,  and  easily  temptable ;  the 
Christian  that  forgetii;  the  Christian  that  ia  cowardly,  and  does  not 
dare  to  do  his  duty ;  the  Christian  that  intermits  duty,  or  mixes  his 
experience  with  a  perpetual  right  meaning  and  a  perpetual  falling 
below  his  intent;  the  Christian  that  mars  his  own  peace  ;  the  Chris- 
tian into  whose  soul  sally  those  passions  and  lusts  that  disturb,  stir 
up,  soil  his  mind — even  for  hun  Christ  has  more  than  compassion. 
He  says  of  such,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  identify  myself  with  them.  They  may  take  my  name 
8s  if  it  were  their  own ;  and  their  names  are  written  on  the  palms 
of  my  hands,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  the  poor,  the  feeble,  the 
staggering  Christians,  brethren." 

Far  below  this  level  there  is  a  throng  who  can  scarcely  be  thought 
to  have  even  a  beginning ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  single  spark.  There  are 
occasional  impulses  as  if  their  souls  would  turn  toward  God.  It  is  a 
wiah,  rather  than  a  desire;  a  desire,  rather  than  a  will  or  choice. 
There  are  hours  and  moods  in  which  these  low-liiTng  Christians  per- 
ceive divine  truth ;  but  they  are  far  away.  Their  summer  is  very 
short,  and  their  winter  is  very  long.  And  we  might  say  of  such, 
"Surely,  it  can  not  be  true  that  we  can  apply  this  declaration  of 
the  Master  to  them,  and  say,  '  Christ  is   not  ashamed  to  call  them 
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brelUren.'"  Full  of  incoDsiBtoney  are  Ibcy;  fall  of  folly  lo-dar  and 
sorrow  to  morrow — sorrow  tliat  does  not  save  them.  Joys  and  foUif* 
mis,  plunging  them  headlong  into  worldliucas  of  spirit,  followed  by 
that  impotent  repentance  that  is  sequent  upon  it.  Bold  are  they  for 
the  world,  but  timid  for  righteousness ;  unable  %o  leave  the  world,  and 
unwiUing  to  leave  Christ;  in  a  strait;  suffering;  rent;  pulled  now 
one  way,  and  now  another;  and  hardly  daring  to  say  to  their  fellov- 
men,  "I  am  a  Cliristian;"  almost  ashamed  of  their  own  name  boeanae 
their  inconsistency  is  so  great.  Ah  I  can  it  be  that  CliTist  ia  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren  ?  He  is  noL  He  has  been  nude  ia 
the  likeness  of  men,  and  has  entered  into  the  full  temptation  of  men, 
that  he  might  know  to  the  uttermost,  and  to  the  very  bottom,  whll 
man  Buffers,  And  while  he  knows  the  wickedness  of  such  infinnltf, 
of  auch  an  imperfect  Christian  life,  he  also  knows  how  to  have  oom- 
passion  upon  it;  and  he  knows  how  to  save  those  that  put  their  trnst 
in  him  to  the  uttermoal—'aot  uttermost  horizontally,  but  uttermost 
vertically.  The  lowest,  poorest,  meanest  of  Christian  attainmoDts  find 
in  Christ  Jesua  a  spirit  that  ia  not  ashamed. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  teacher  Is  ashamed  of  that  promiung 
pupil,  that  premium  pupil,  who  is  to  take  off  the  honors.  We  cut 
easily  conceive  that  the  teacher  is  not  ashamed  of  the  intermediate 
scholars.  But  there  are  some  dullards  at  the  bottom  that  themselvM 
feel  ashamed.  Tct  every  great-hearted  teacher,  who  once  has  trndep 
taken  to  care  for  his  school,  takes  in  the  bottom  of  the  class  as  really  aa 
the  top.  If  a  teacher  be  of  a  large  nature,  he  hovers  with  more  compaa- 
sion  over  the  dull  and  furthest  behind,  than  over  the  bright,  that 
make  the  easiest  leaps,  and  reach  the  highest.  For  although  thft 
upper  end  of  the  class  is  the  most  promising,  the  other  is  the  most 
needy.  And  it  is  the  nature  of  love  to  take  care  of  those  that  most 
need  oare.  It  is  the  crippled  child  that  is  the  idol  of  the  mother.  It 
is  the  one  that  she  has  worked  the  most  for.  It  is  the  one  that  has 
.wrung  the  most  tears  out  of  her  eyes.  It  is  the  one  that  she  has  had 
_t[)  bear  the  most  with.  It  ia  the  one  with  whom  her  own  nature  ia 
"Off^^t  identified.  It  is  not  the  one  that  is  the  moat  royally  endowed. 
And  when  you  address  yourself  to  the  work  of  sympathy  for  the  pur- 
ppsp,(if,  doing  good  to  a  soul,  theo  the  need  of  that  soul  becomes  tha 
i^rgu9^ept  and  the  measure  of  your  own  compassion ;  and  you  asso- 
K'Sf'^  1  yifi^elf ,  you  identify  yourself,  ultimately,  with  those  that  are 
tf^o.nios^.peedy.  Who  could  not,  what  eUSld  could  not  take  a  piece  of 
S^fl  jjipi^j^hoBe  grain  all  runs  one  way,  and  easily  whittle  it?  Bnt 
ifl  ta^p  a^iifiCff^f  lignum  vitic,  that  ia  almost  like  metal  for  hardness, 
^^^w^oi^^J^p^  run  in  every  direction,  and  undertake  to  whittle 
^]l^  i^,;^,i(ffpwl}|matter.     The  credit  goes  with  the  difficulty.     The 
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mtcnee  intereat  goes  with  the  necessity  that  there  has  been  for  fortb- 
putting,  and  fikill,  and  patience,  and  power. 

I  can  conceive,  if  I  look  at  the  measure  of  the  law  of  God,  that 
tbere  aje  reasons  why  God  should  say  to  the  saints  that  are  emerging 
into  heaven,  "  I  charge  even  yon  with  folly,  and  I  am  ashamed  even 
of  you."  But,  after  all,  when  I  consider  that  those  that  are  bom  out 
of  earth  into  heaven  have  been  bom  of  the  heart-love  of  the  Saviour, 
and  that  he  looks  upon  them  with  the  parental  instinct,  and  not  with 
a  jodicial,  and  that  he  deals  with  them  by  paternal  relations,  and  not 
by  magisterial ;  when  I  see  what  that  parental  instinct  does  to  many 
men,  and  how  it  works — then  I  think  I  can  perceive  how,  from  the  very 
top  to  the  very  bottom,  Christ  can  say  that  he  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
men  brethren,  for  whom  he  has  suffered,  and  for  whom  be  is  giving 
himself  continually.  He  bears  our  sins  and  carries  our  sorrows,  it  is 
•aid.  In  other  words,  the  whole  problem  of  unfolding  holiness  out  of 
the  disciplines  of  this  world,  out  of  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  this 
sinful,  mortal  state,  seems  glorious  to  God. 

We  think  of  men  simply  as  criminals.  As  an  officer,  newly  ap- 
pointed, chases  down  a  thief  or  a  burglar  whom  he  has  known  nothing 
of  before,  with  whose  crimes  or  career  he  is  ignorant,  so  we  are  ao- 
costomcd  to  suppose  God  deals  with  men,  looking  upon  them  as  crimi- 
nals. But  when  you  reflect  that  God  made  this  earth  on  purpose ; 
that  be  peopled  it  on  purpose ;  that  the  very  limitations  of  faculty  and 
the  necessities  of  life  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  original,  organic  crea- 
tion; that  God  takes  the  world  in  its  successive  generations,  in  itB 
struggles,  in  its  developing  espericncea,  and  concerns  himself  with 
the  problem  of  how,  having  peopled  the  earth,  to  bring  men  up 
through  saccessive  generations,  until  they  are  fit  to  be  saints  in  glory, 
then  you  can  enter  into  a  conception  of  the  word  of  God  which  declares 
that  Christ  is  not  ashamed  of  this  work,  nor  of  those  who  are  in  the 
Deoeseity  of  this  work.     The  world  is  to  him  an  educating  institution. 

Banish  from  your  minds  an  oriental  monarchy.  Banish  the  con- 
ception of  such  glory  as  lies  in  external  appearances  and  external 
adjuvants.  Consider  what  it  is  for  God  to  be  glorious.  It  is  the 
glory  of  pity  unfathotnable.  lie  considers  glory  to  lie  in  long-suffer- 
ing love.  It  is  not  that  he  shoots  the  light  of  his  countenance  far  as 
the  sun  shoots  its  beams,  that  makes  God  proud.  It  is  because  he 
knows  how  to  work  for  men  that  are  ungrateful,  that  his  heart  swells 
tvilh  consciousueas  of  its  power.  It  is  not  because  he  is  able,  as  it 
were  by  his  hands,  to  span  easily  the  orbs  that  fill  immensity.  It  is 
the  glory  of  magnanimity ;  it  is  the  glory  of  waiting  upon  imperfection 
and  weakness;  it  is  the  glory  of  pardoning  and  healing,  and  pardon- 
ing again  and  healing  again,  and  still  continuing  to  pardon  and  heal 
to  the  uttermost  and  to  the  end — it  is  this  that  makes  divine  glory. 
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It  is  the  power  of  God's  heart  to  be  magnanimoiu  that  makes 
think  well  of  himself.     There  lies  his  glory. 

Look,  then,  npon  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  world.  We  can  uh 
derstand,  if  we  consider  it  in  its  entirety,  that  this  world  is  a  school - 
that  it  is  a  healing  hospital ;  that  it  is  a  training  ground ;  that  the  dirine 
problem  is,  how  to  take  the  germ  of  life,  life  in  that  stage  in  which  it 
is  furthest  removed  from  spirituality,  and  bring  it  steadUy  up  throu^ 
all  its  transmutations,  from  age  to  age,  until  it  becomes  divine;  uA 
to  do  it  through  suffering,  through  long-suffering,  and  through  pa 
tience ;  to  do  it  by  inspiration ;  to  do  it  by  pain  and  by  joy,  by  sor- 
row and  by  gladness,  by  all  means.  So  to  teach  the  human  soul,  and 
lift  upon  it  the  light  of  divine  glory,  that  it  shall  become  like  Grod^ 
that  is  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  world. 

Christ  is  not  ashamed  of  this  work.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  it  in 
any  of  its  stages  or  steps,  nor  in  any  point  or  period  of  its  develop- 
ment 

If  any  marvel,  and  say,  ^^  How  can  purity  be  pleased  with  im- 
purity ?  How  can  God  be  pleased  with  that  which  he  must  needs 
look  upon  if  he  becomes  companionable  with  the  human  soul?*'  yoa 
know,  and  I  know  how  he  can.  You  know,  and  I  know  that  we  love^ 
and  love  dearly,  those  that  not  only  are  full  of  faults,  but  that  are 
rude  and  impure.  Woe  be  to  children  if  it  were  not  possible  to  love 
things  that  arc  inferior,  and  poor,  and  bad !  But  every  mother's  hearty 
every  father's  heart,  has  learned  the  divine  lesson — ^has  learned  tlus 
law  by  which  to  interpret  the  divine  nature  itself,  in  this — ^that  we 
learn  to  love  children,  not  so  much  for  what  they  are,  as  for  what 
they  are  to  be.  Over  and  above  that  mere  blind  impulse  by  which 
we  love  infants — ^the  mere  love  of  offspring — is  companionable  love. 
Every  man  is  conscious  in  regard  to  liis  children,  and,  I  trust,  also  in 
a  large  sphere,  in  regard  to  many  of  his  friends,  that  the  love  he 
bears  to  them  is  not  love  of  their  faults,  but  love  in  spite  of  their 
faults.  For  favU  is  only  another  name  for  faculties  imperfectly, 
blindly,  rudely,  stupidly  exercised.  Over-action  or  under-action,  os- 
cillation, fluctuation,  want  of  proportion,  want  of  training  in  every 
part — this  it  is  that  goes  to  make  up  what  is  called  ybt/Z^,  or  sin.  And 
we  are  conscious  that  we  love  men,  not  altogether  for  what  they  are 
now,  but  for  what  they  promise — ^f or  the  hope  that  we  have  of  their 
manhood.  We  see  through  fault  the  coming  virtue.  We  see  through 
blemish  the  dawning  beauty.  Now,  in  the  orchard  and  in  the  gardens, 
lying  far  northward,  the  russet  cloak  of  winter  is  beginning  to  unbuckle, 
and  let  out  the  blossoming  buds ;  and  all  the  trees  stand,  not  yet 
beautiful,  but  with  a  faint  color  prophesying  the  coming  of  beauty,  on 
the  tip  of  petal  and  leaf.  We,  looking  upon  them,  see  nothing  but 
the  russet  brown ;  and  yet  we  rejoice  in  the  coming  blossoms  by  an- 
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ticipation.  And  so  it  ib  in  every  household  of  virtnouB  and  intelligent 
parentage.  So  is  it,  also,  in  God's  greater  houBehold.  Men  are  looked 
apon  in  all  their  rudenesa,  in  all  their  imperfections ;  but  these  are  the 
nuscent  states,  the  struggling  states,  the  states  that  are  working  to- 
vard  something  higher.  And  there  is  manhood  beyond.  There  is 
floniething  yet  for  which  the  soul  is  reaching  and  striving.  And 
these  very  battles  and  defeats  which  it  has  here  are  all  of  them  on  the 
way  to  something  higher  and  better.  Men  see  it  in  a  small  way  in 
their  own  households :  God  in  a  larger  way  in  the  whole  race. 

All  the  suffering  has  not  Ijeeu  for  nothing.  All  the  conflicts  and 
disorders  have  not  been  for  nothing.  They  have  been  the  creation 
groaning  aijd  travailing  in  pain  until  now ;  but  on  the  way  to  a  glo- 
rious esperience.  "The  creature  was  made  subject  to  vanity,  not 
willingly."  We  were  not  asked  if  we  wanted  to  come  into  such  a 
state  as  this.  We  were  to  be  under  the  companionship,  the  inspira- 
tion, the  moulding  power,  of  God ;  and  he  is  at  work  in  nations ;  and 
through  ages  he  has  been  working ;  and,  looking  upon  his  great  work, 
he  is  not  ashamed  of  it.  He  ia  not  ashamed  of  his  scholars — neither 
of  those  in  the  lowest,  the  intennediate,  or  the  highest  form.  They 
are  all  his.  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  And  partly  he 
is  in  communion  with  them.  Not  because  there  is  not  much  that  is 
repulsive  to  a  pure  and  high  nature ;  but  for  his  own  reasons,  which 
he  gives  here  ; 

"  As  Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for  it ;  that 
he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church,  not  hav- 
ing spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  tliat  it  should  be  holy, 
&nd  without  blemish." 

Here  the  apostle  recognizes  distinctly  that  when  Christ  give* 
himself  to  the  chnnih,  it  is  not  a  church  perfected,  or  orbed  into 
beanty  and  glory.  He  gives  himself  for  it,  and  gives  himself  for  it 
that  be  may,  by  his  own  power,  bring  it  into  that  state,  and  present 
it  finally  to  the  throne  of  God  without  wrinkle,  spot,  or  blemish.  It  is 
the  final  rcsolt  It  is  coopUng  the  end  with  the  beginning  that  makes 
it  possible  that  Christ  should  identify  himself  with  stniggling  human- 
ity in  this  world.  And  so  he  says,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  you 
poorest  ones  brethren." 

Without  farther  unfolding  tiiis  great,  this  wonderful  truth,  which 
will  bear  exploration  in  every  direction,  and  with  growing  sympathy 
and  growing  wonder,  I  ask  whether  any  one  need  fear  to  begin  a  new 
Christian  life  with  such  a  Saviour. 

If  I  dwell  in  Greenland,  and  a  man  says  to  me  in  November,  "  Turn 
the  Boil  and  plant  your  seeds,"  I  say,  "  What  I  in  November  1  and  in 
'  ind?   What  garden  can  I  hope  for  under  the  frigid  latitudes  of 
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the  extreme  north?  Why  should  I  throw  away  my  labor  for  Uie  (ro«t 
to  devour  it  ?"  But  if  I  am  hving  uuiier  the  equator;  if  I  dwell  upon 
the  Magdalena  river,  right  under  the  equator,  what  reason  is  there 
why  I  may  not  be  exhorted  to  make  my  garden  aud  plant  my 
eeeda  ?  The  benign  sun  never  leaves  me.  All  the  time,  day  and 
night,  through  every  week  of  the  whole  year,  it  is  summer  there.  And 
I  need  never  fear  there  to  plant  my  seed,  aud  rear  fruit  and  flower. 

I  can  conceive  that  a  man  might  be  placed  uuder  such  circomstance* 
that  the  attempt  to  be  good  would  be  so  discouraging,  the  difficoltitf 
Bo  great,  help  so  remote,  the  prospects  of  success  so  extremely  dih 
bious,  that  be  would  fall  back  appalled,  and  say,  "I  n-ill  not  attempt 
it."  But  now,  Bince  all  power  is  given  unto  Christ,  since  he  stands  U 
the  equatorial  bud,  above  all  bis  struggling  people,  saying  to  each  axA 
all  of  them,  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to  be  called  your  brethren ;  I  identify 
myself  with  you;  I  know  your  tears  and  your  temptations;  I  know 
your  sina  and  your  suilcringH;  I  have  been  like  you;  I  have  been 
in  circumstances  such  as  you  are  in ;  I  have  wrestled  againii 
just  such  difficulties  as  you  have  to  contend  with ;  and  I  have  not 
forgotten  it ;  and  I  have  gone  up  on  high  that  I  might  with  mon 
power  and  breadth  of  influence  succor  all  those  that  need  succoring ; 
and  I  am  atill  your  brother,  and  am  not  ashamed  of  you  :  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  you  whom  drink  tempts,  if  you  manfully  wage  the  con- 
flict ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you  whom  lust  blears,  if  the  purpose  i»  rtiU 
strong  and  firm  in  you  to  overcome,  by  the  power  of  God,  the  evil  incli- 
nation ;  I  am  not  ashamed  of  you  whom  avarice  blasts  and  rusts,  if 
there  is  set  up  against  it  the  standard  of  the  Lord,  and  you  are  de- 
termined, whatever  may  be  the  circumstances,  to  overcome  that  power 
which  threatens  to  destroy  the  purity  of  your  sonl ;  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  dullest,  nor  the  poorest,  nor  the  least  influential " — now,  is  the« 
any  one  that  may  not  begin  a  Chrititian  life  ?  If  such  is  our  God, 
who  may  not  be  encouraged  to  go  forward  in  the  way  of  tmth  and 
holiness  ?  If,  when  liis  prayers  go  up,  they  go  into  the  hands  of  sneh 
a  One;  if  all  the  invitations  to  a  Christian  life  are  those  that  come 
from  a  Brother's  lips — from  the  lips  of  One  who  is  not  ashamed  of  our 
poorness,  our  vileness,  our  dullness,  or  our  remissness — then  any  man 
can  be  a  Christian,  Not  that  every  man  has  omnipotent  power  ia 
himself ;  for  "  without  me,"  Christ  says,  "  you  can  do  nothing."  Al 
the  branch  that  is  broken  from  the  vine  withereth,  and  can  not  hear 
fruit,  BO  Christ  says,  "Except  ye  abide  in  me,  the  divine  life  can  not 
be  nourished  and  fed  in  you."  But  he  also  says,  "  With  me  ye  can 
do  all  things."  And  to  every  one  that  has  sought  by  morality,  that 
has  sought  by  resolutions,  that  has  sought  by  his  own  strength  alone, 
to  live  a  true,  noble  spiritual  life,  I  propose  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  who 
took  upon  hinueif  the  form  of  a  man,  humbled  himself,  and  booanu 
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obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  who  has  been  tempt- 
ed in  all  points  like  as  you  are,  yet  without  sin ;  who  is  not  separated 
from  you  because  he  is  invisible ;  and  who  has  gone  on  high  that  he 
may  have  more  power  in  your  behalf — not  that  he  may  forget 
you.  I  present  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  you,  and  say,  If 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  call  you  brethren,  are  you  ashamed  to  call  him 
brother  ?  Are  you  ashamed  of  ^uch  a  Saviour  as  that,  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  you  ? 

There  is  every  encouragement  for  a  man  to  begin  a  Christian  life, 
however  old  he  is,  or  however  young ;  however  much  he  may  be  bound 
by  habits,  or  however  free  he  may  be  from  contaminating  habits. 
Tliere  is  a  way  open  in  which  every  man  may  walk,  if  he  take  the 
proffered  help  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Need  any  one  be  discouraged  who  has  begun  to  live  a  Christian  life, 
because  so  often  he  has  failed  and  fallen  into  backsliding  ?  Is  a  true 
pupil  discouraged  because  so  many  of  his  lessons  are  imperfect,  because 
he  has  had  forced  holidays  which  have  broken  up  the  impetus  of  study, 
if  still  the  purpose  to  be  a  student  remains  with  him  ?  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  arguments  of  the  past,  let  them  be  forgotten.  Try 
again.  There  are  thousands  of  Christians  who  too  soon  grow  dis- 
couraged, saying,  "I  have  proved  that  I  was  mistaken.  I  have 
proved  that  the  root  of  the  matter  was  not  in  me.  There  is  no  use ; 
I  have  tried  and  failed."  There  is  all  the  use  in  the  world.  No  man 
ever  fails  until  death  settles  the  great  conflict.  Because  you  have 
begun  and  lagged,  because  you  have  begun  and  stumbled,  because 
you  have  begun  and  gone  back  a  little  way,  do  not  give  up  the  whole 
contest 

There  is  encouragement,  since  we  have  One  that  is  not  ashamed  of 
ua,  in  spite  of  our  defections  and  inferiorities.  Why  should  we  not,  there- 
fore, gird  up  our  loins,  and  take  a  fresh  hold,  with  new  consecration,  on 
the  Christian  life  ?  Will  not  every  day's  experience  give  reason  and 
argument  for  gratitude  to  such  a  Lord  as  this  ?  Is  there  not  in  every 
Christian  man's  life  and  experience  reason  for  blessing,  for  thanks, 
for  gratitude,  that  may  not  admit  of  expression,  to  him  that  has  re- 
vealed his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  the  Helpful,  the  Loving,  the  Patient,  the 
Gentle  ? 

I  think  I  have  learned  more  of  the  nature  of  my  Master  from 
my  bad  than  from  my  good.  We  learn  both  ways.  But  it  is  the 
sense  of  God's  graeiousneas  that  impresses  me.  When  I  am  penetrated 
with  a  conviction  of  my  own  unworthiness ;  when  my  sins  look  like 
mountains  to  me ;  when  my  heart  sinks  within  me  and  there  comes 
over  the  mountain,  dawning  bright  as  the  morning  star,  the  thought 
of  Christ's  full  mercy  and  endless  patience ;  when  I  liave  a  sense  of 
the  great  goodness  of  God,  as  it  is  revealed  in  urgent  contrast  with 
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my  own  sense  of  inferiority — ^then  it  is  that  my  Gonception  of  God  k 
more  glorious  to  me  than  any  other  experience.  Out  of  all  my  defi- 
ciencies, out  of  my  ten  thousand  blemishes,  there  rises  up  the  Yiev 
of  a  gentle  God. 

Do  you  never  think  what  a  trouble  your  temper  was  to  your  moth- 
er ?  Do  you  never  think,  now  that  she  is  gone,  what  a  wayward  child 
yon  were  ?  Do  you  never  think  how  beautiful  she  seems  to  you  in 
the  retrospect,  as  she  used  to  stand  so  quiet,  so  loving,  waiting  for  y<m 
to  come  round  to  your  better  demeanor  ?  And  when  you  think  bade, 
of  your  mother,  do  not  you  find  that  those  points  where  yoa  were 
the  most  difficult  to  get  along  with  are  the  points  in  which  you  ses 
that  her  character  was  sweetest,  most  radiant,  most  beauteous  ?  From 
the  sinfulness  of  my  nature  I  think  I  get  the  noblest  views  of  God^hii 
patience,  his  forgiving  love,  his  kindness,  his  generosity,  and  that 
great-heartedness  by  which,  looking  upon  my  transgression,  he  says 
to  me,  ^'  Be  not  discouraged  ;  try  again ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  call  yoa 
brother."  And  so  he  reaches  down  the  hand  of  his  heart  to  my  sinfal 
heart,  and  not  only  grants  me  forgiveness,  but  fills  me  with  zeal  and 
holy  purpose.  And  God  grant  that  this  view  may  be  stronger  and 
stronger  till  I  go  home,  to  return  love  for  love  ;  till  I  stand  in  Zion 
and  see  God.  Then  temptation  shall  die  forever  from  the  light  of 
his  countenance.  Then,  when  once  I  am  there,  there  shall  be  no  more 
selfishness,  no  more  temptation,  and  no  more  fear,  but  perfect  love 
which  casts  out  these  things. 

You,  my  dear  Christian  friends,*  who  have  just  united  yourselves 
with  God's  people — in  the  morning  of  your  life  most  of  you — have  en- 
tered a  service  the  most  blessed  that  can  happen  to  the  human  heart 
in  this  world.     Do  not  be  discouraged  because  you  find  difficulties 
You  are  not  saints.     I  have  not  encouraged  you  to  join  this  church 
because  I  thought  you  were  saints.     I  have  not  looked  for  eminence 
of  experience,  but  for  beginnings  of  experience.     I  have  looked  for 
sproutings — not  for  blossoms  or  fruit.     You  have  entered  upon  a  ser- 
vice in  which  your  Master  is  gentler  than  your  parents  could  be — a 
benignant  Saviour,  a  magnanimous  Saviour,  an  ever-present  Saviour, 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  you,  and  will  not  be,  whatever  you  do,  or 
wherever  you  go.      But  oh !  if  anywhere  the  snare  entangles  your 
feet ;  if  the  net  is  thrown  over  you ;  if  you  do  wrong,  and  fall  utter- 
ly prostrate,  remember,  in  your  deepest  penitence  and  anguish  of  sor- 
row, to  hear  the  voice  saying  still,  "  My  child,  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
you."   If  you  can  not  look  in  the  face  of  man,  look  up  into  the  face  of 
God.  There  is  more  mercy  there  than  there  is  in  all  the  world  beside 

Never  forget  that  you  are  the  children  of  divine  love.     It  is  love 

^  Of  those  to  whom  these  remarks  were  addressed,  thirteen  were  reoetved  Into  the  choroli  hf 
letter,  and  flftyotwo  on  profession  of  their  fkith. 
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tbat  bore  yon.  It  ia  love  that  has  brought  you  to  these  moods  of  peni' 
tesue,  and  these  drawiDga  toward  a  better  life.  It  Ib  love  that  will 
lake  care  of  yon.  It  ie  love  better  than  the  father's,  better  than  the 
mother's,  better  than  all  earthly  love.  And  to  the  great  and  unfailing 
Btore  of  that  love  with  which  the  earth  is  eraboBOraed,  I  commit  yon, 
with  the  faith  that  you  will  persevere  to  the  end,  and  that  you  will 
finally  be  saved. 

After  the  blessing  is  pronounced,  we  shall — a  great  many  of  Ci8 
for  the  first  tirae  in  our  lives — unite  joyfully  together  in  participating 
in  these  emblems  oftheSaviour;  and  for  my  life,  I  can  not,  and  never 
could,  be  sorry  in  taking  them.  I  can  not  help  thinking  of  Christ 
as  nlive— not  as  dead.  Though  I  think  back,  in  the  presence  of  these 
ceremonials,  to  his  passion  and  death,  yet  there  is  that  in  my  nature  and 
heart  which  always  bounds  from  the  darkness  toward  the  light, 
from  the  defeat  toward  the  triumph.  And  I  rejoice  when  I  take  the 
broken  body,  because  I  think  what  that  broken  body  has  done.  It 
has  broken  the  power  of  sin,  it  haa  broken  the  power  of  the  devil, 
it  has  broken  the  power  of  evil,  in  this  world.  That  blood  is  shed  ; 
bat  oh  !  I  do  not  think  of  the  shedding.  I  think  of  the  cleansing 
'which  it  has  wrought  in  every  age,  in  so  many  nations,  and  of  the 
power  that  it  is  yet  to  exert  throughout  all  the  world.  Come,  Chris- 
tian brethren,  all  of  you,  with  us,  to-day.  Come  every  heart,  whether 
belonging  to  the  church  or  not,  that  belongs  to  Christ,  and  that,  in 
the  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness  and  want,  is  willing  to  fly  to 
Christ.  To  you  belongs  this  service.  To  you  belong  its  privileges. 
And  I  cordially  invite  you — every  one  who  is  a  child  of  Christ — 
without  ecclesiastical  condition,  and  on  this  general  ground.  All  that 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  in  truth,  and  are  endea- 
voring to  follow  him,  are  our  brethren.  Come,  join  with  us  in  the 
celebration  of  his  dying  love. 


pratkh  before  the  sermok. 

O  THOn  blesBt>d  Ood  1  thnagli  thnu  art  not  revealed  to  oar  ontwftcd  eye,  and 
ire  see  nu  form  Biich  as  meo  vent,  r^t.  tlinu  art  present,  and  thou  makesc  thyself 
known  to  the  hidden  mnn.  Thou  holdest  communion  with  our  Bpirit.  We  know 
ttut  thou  art  with  ub.  And  all  that  JB  ;^>d  in  as.  Kod  all  that  is  lovinc,  leapB  up 
And  calls  tliee  Father.  We  rejoice  in  the  bcnedictionB  of  the  pB«t.  Wo  rcjoica 
in  the  promiBee  that  hang  as  cloadB  over  the  fature.  TainiuK  down  nhiundantly  of 
thy  (roodn<«s  and  of  thy  mercy.  We  believe  in  ihoe,  and  troBt  thee  utterly,  be- 
cause thou  an  God,  and  chang^et  not,  and  art  the  Bame  yeetprday,  to-day,  and 
toKver,  immutable  in  holtni-8s,  immutable  in  tfoodnegs,  and  in  love.  We  re- 
joice that  thou  wilt  not  Buffi-r  trans^rt'ssion  npon  ua,  but  wilt  chastise  it.  We 
rejoice  that  thou  will  not  aulTer  BeJfishnpM  to  ravage  the  world,  but  hast  set  up 
B^nnt  it  in  llie  Boul  itBclf  thine  cverlaslinR  law.  We  rcjoliw  tliat  the  course  of 
thine  adminintratlon.  and  thy  providential  sovammpnt.  Tuabu  it  plain  to  men 
that  ihou  dost  love  purity,  and  truth,  and  fldeliCy.  and  Kentlenesa,  and  meeknesa. 
■nd  mercy,  aud  love.  We  thank  thee  that  men  are  not  pennillcd  to  ho  happy 
who  tnutBgrsM  thy  law ;  that  thou  art  bringing  then  back  by  thy  punishments 
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and  tli;  penalties  to  their  obedjeuce  again  *  and  that  thou  niJt  jet  fuliinn  ihm 
into  thine  own  perfect  inia^p.  and  gialher  them,  through  long  agee,  ond  id  mult 
tudefl  beyond  number,  into  the  kingilom  of  the  liesvenl;  Father. 

We  thank  thee  for  the  church  u(mhi  the  earth — thebroilierhoodof  liiotc  thiiu 
soekins  a  common  laniJ  and  a  common  cause.  We  tbniik  thee  that  for  t«  muj 
sges  there  have  been  audi  victories  in  the  church,  and  such  trophies  of  tb;^  gtMb 
Wr  thank  tbee  that  the  church  has  been  a  harbor  and  a  shelter  here,  tint  » 
many  have  fmmd  It  a  refuge  and  a  comfoTt.  and  that  so  manj  still  are  flocking  t« 
it.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  it  ma;  prove  to  every  one  of  tliem  a  school  andamc- 
luarj.  May  every  onu  find  here  that  commuDion,  those  in8vi™tio[l^  th««-  iiidi» 
luentB  to  duty,  and  those  conEolatioDB,  by  which  their  ChriBtion  life  rIibU  be  fxL 
And  mav  the  memory  of  this  sacred  hour  bless  every  one  who  has  been  mora 
immediately  concerned  in  it.  May  none,  wandering  m^m  their  present  vow>  mi 
intentions,  rorsake  the  service  nf  Him  who  loved  thpm,  and  gave  htmKiffir 
them.  And  more  and  more  may  the  light  dawn  upon  each  one  of  them,  ii 
once  may  they  consecrate  their  life  to  the  service  of  Christ,  and  walk  Ialbeit»)'ii( 
hoaeflcence.  living  not  for  themselres,  but  for  others.  May  they  go  forth  tlglil 
bearers,  and  may  tbey  show  thii  way  to  others  round  about  them. 

We  thank  thee  for  all  these  histories  so  tar  conaummaled.  For  some,  pancu 
have  prayed  long,  and  died  without  tlie  sight.  But  they  behold  from  heaven.  » 
day.  the  gradouanesB  of  God  toward  tlieir  beloved  children.  To-day.  thoogb  <u 
away,  many  remember  what  shall  transpire  in  the  sanctuary,  and  are  utterig; 
thauksgivingand  praise  over  their  children  tliat  were  lost,  but  are  found  sgiUD.  To 
day,  in  the  presence  of  many,  their  children  have  risen  up,  and  are  doubly  taivi 
to  them  now.  by  the  Uea  ot  divine  love,  as  well  na  by  the  affectionH  of  tartb. 
How  many  there  are  that  have  been  wanderers  indeed  1  Some  of  ihem  lut 
gone  Ski  from  Dod  and  from  virtue,  but  [hey  are  now  brought  back  agaio.  utd 
cleansed  and  joined  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls.  Row  tnu; 
there  are  that  have  looked  forward  in  the  hope  that  jet,  by  and  by.  divine  BTue 
might  wrestle  with  them  I  But  now  tbou  bast  found  tliem  and  comlbrted  ihna. 
Thon  art  comforting  and  ^ving  rest,  indeed,  to  some  who  have  been  long  so 
tossed,  and  at  unrest. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  t  that  thou  wilt  accept  our  thanks  for  oA 
one  of  them,  and  for  them  all,  and  for  their  psrents,  and  for  their  dear  finenj 
that  rejoice  In  their  present  jov.  and  pray  that  this  may  hehnt  the  beginning,  tl 
dawn  of  that  light  which  shall  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  perfret  d>. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  O  Qod  t  that  thou  wilt  draw  many  others  in.    If  Ihm 
be  any  that  are  storm-tossed  and  weary — especially  any  that  are  traveters,  si 
forlorn,  without  friends  in  a  friendleea  land — oh  I  that  thon  wouldst  bring  tb 
lo  thyself;  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  to  the  love  and  fellowship  of 
Christ's  church  on  earth. 

And  we  beseech  of  tbee  that  the  labora  of  parents  In  behalf  of  their  howe- 
holds  may  be  greatly  blessed  of  God.  May  their  children  be  early  brought  ]dI« 
the  true  feilb.  May  tbey  learn,  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to  love  thdr  fatlia 
and  mother,  how  to  eserclse  greater  love  toward  the  Redeemer.  And  we  bMeedi 
of  thee  tliat  thou  wilt  fill  the  familJM  and  households  of  this  rhuKli  with  thy 


We  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  with  all  our  beloved  brethren  wherever  they  an^ 
Qo  with  those  that  are  scattered  through  the  summer  up  and  down  throvLghunt 
the  laud,  and  over  the  sea,  and  far  away.  Grant  that  everywhere  Ihey  niar )«, 
if  not  irithin  the  sound  of  the  bell  of  the  sanctuary,  jet  within  the  sound  of  tiij 

£rit.  May  they  hear  thy  voice.  May  It  be  a  sanctuary  wherever  thou  doat  meet 
ir  aoule.  And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  all  of  us,  as  we  are  journeying  witti 
various  oppressions,  and  vicissitudes,  and  sufferings,  and  lorses,  and  bertrnv*- 
meuts,  or  with  added  prosiierity.  and  joys,  and  triumphs,  we  naay  neither  be  dis- 
couraged by  our  trouble,  nor  over-elated  by  our  prosperity.  May  we  remember, 
in  every  joy,  the  better  joys;  and  in  every  sorrow,  the  snrmwless  land.  In  all 
our  trouble  here,  may  we  uudemtand  that  it  is  the  wind  of  God  to  bring  us  H>&ljr 
across  the  voyage.  May  we  take  heart,  and  play  the  part  of  men,  d<Hng  well 
and  faithfally  onr  work  on  uarth,  and  living  in  a  tender  and  growing  ^th  of  Im- 
mortality beyond  the  grave.  And  there  gather  ns  with  the  general  Beseubly 
and  with  the  cburcli  of  the  rirstbiirn,  lo  sin  no  more,  and  therefore  no  more  to 
sorrow  ;  to  go  out  no  more  wanderers,  to  be  at  homo,  forever  present  with  the 
Lord.  , 

~  .o  thjr  name  sliall  be  the  pr^se,  Father,  Bon,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 


IX. 


The  Evils  of  Anxious  Forethought. 


EVILS  OF  ANXIOUS  FORETHOUGHT. 


SUNDAY  MORNING,   MAY  9,  18C9. 


*  WmcH  of  you,  by  taking  thoaght,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  statoref — Matt. 

—         •  m  • 

A  LIFE  without  forethought  or  plan  must  be  weak  and  fruitless ;  and 
B  whole  community  so  live,  they  are  savage,  sensuous,  and  degraded, 
ere  can  be  no  civilization  without  enterprise,  and  no  enterprise 
tfaout  plans  for  the  future.  A  wise  foresight  is  the  only  way  of 
»king  our  days  long ;  for  the  present  takes  its  dimensions  from  the 
ch  forward  which  our  minds  take.  The  diameter  of  each  day  is 
asured  by  the  stretch  of  thought — ^not  by  the  rising  and  setting  of 
sun.  The  want  of  care  and  consideration  is  the  fault  of  the 
age  state.  Too  great  a  stress  of  thought,  and  too  anxious  a  fore- 
fit,  is  the  fault  of  civilized  Ufa 

It  was  not  against  the  forecast  of  wise  and  enterprising  industry 
t  our  Saviour  spoke,  but  against  an  outlook  into  the  future  which 
iTB  and  frets  the  souL  / 

Looking  forward  is  not  wrong ;  but  a  painful  f orelooking  is.  Pain  y 
L  sorrow  in  a  moderate  degree  are  salutary ;  but  they  must  be  derived 
m  the  present  The  future  belongs  to  hope,  and.  not  to  fear.  No 
n  has  a  right  to  convert  the  outlying  future  into  a  storm-ground, 
1  draw  in  upon  himself  its  chills  and  blasts.  It  does  no  good.  It 
»  much  harm.  It  is  acting  from  illusions,  and  not  from  sober 
lities.  It  is  putting  one's  self  under  the  influence  of  a  disordered 
igination.  It  is  a  process  which  breeds  a  malign  faith.  The  past 
ongs  to  Gratitude  and  Regret ;  the  present  to  Contentment  and 
ork ;  the  future  to  Hope  and  Trust. 

Our  Lord's  question,  which  we  have  taken  for  our  text,  was  not  put, 
a  spirit  of  humor ;  yet  in  its  nature  it  is  exquisitely  though  gravely 
morous.    He  lays  down,  first,  the  command  in  the  25th  verse — 
'ake  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
nk ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall  put  on." 
This  is  briefly  argued :  first,  from  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  the   • 
rit  or  the  soul  to  its  material  surroundings.     We  ought  not  to  sac- 
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'  rificc  the  soul's  happiness  for  the  sake  of  any  material  good  that 
rounds  us.     "  Is  not,"  said  the  Master,  "  the  life  more  than  meat,  an^ 
the  body  than  raiment  ?"    Will  you  dbtnrb  the  one^  fever  it,  and  de- 
stroy the  satisfaction  of  the  other,  by  seeking  for  these  external  cobbt 
forts  ?  Is  not  the  souPs  quiet  happiness  and  trust  of  more  value  thafl 
pleasing  bodily  conditions  ?     Why  sacrifice  its  contentment  fw  tlie 
sake  of  pleasing  the  senses,  which  ought  to  be  our  servants? 
1^        l\[ore6ver,  it  is  needless,  our  ]^Iaster  argues,  inasmuch  as  all  wn 
stand  in  sucli  an  order  of  nature  that  they  are  sure  to  be  suppliel 
by  an  easy  and  moderate  exertion  of  their  powers.     God's  proviaoa 
in  natural  law  for  the  wants  of  living  creatures  is  so  ample,  and  so 
easily  availed  of,  that  even  birds  know  how  to  get  their  food.    Lowtf 
yet  are  flowers.    Birds  know  how  to  fly.    Flowers  do  not.    Birds  hare 
some  slight  provision.    Flowers  none.    "  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin."    Yet  God  feeds  one,  and  royally  robes  the  other.    How?    By 
direct  volition  ?    Tliat  does  not  necessarily  follow.    The  natural  conne 
of  law  is  such  that  there  is  ample  provision  and  bounty  for  all  Idnda 
of  beings  in  creation ;  and  it  is  so  easily  accessible  that  even  birds,  and 
lower  yet,  flowers  themselves,  know  how  to  get  what  they  want  out  of 
natural  law,  without  care,  and  without  anxious  thought     "  Are  ye 
not  much  better,"  said  the  Saviour,  "  than  they  ?"    In  several  senaea 
better :  better  as  being  higher  in  the  scale,  nearer  God,  and  so,  more  near 
to  the  companionship  and  sympathy  of  God,  and  therefore  less  likely 
to  he  neglected  and  to  suffer.     Better,  also,  than  birds  and  flowers,  aa 
being  better  able  to  shake  down,  aa  it  were,  from  the  boughs  of  natural 
law,  all  the  fruit  that  the  day  wants.    A  man  ought  to  be  ashamed  if  a 
bird  can  get  a  living,  and  he  can  not !     What  is  the  use  of  all  the  dif- 
ference between  a  bird  and  a  man,  if  it  only  leads  to  vexations  ? 

But,  next,  it  is' tersely  argued  that  anxiety  does  no  good.  "  Which 
of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?"  Xo  man 
exin  picture  to  himself  this  illustration  without  a  smile,  that  knows  how 
to  smile  at  all.  Imagine  a  shoit  man,  dissatisfied  with  his  shortness, 
trying  to  grow  tall  by  fretting  about  it,  ambitiously  swelling,  and  say- 
itig, "  I  am  but  five  feet  high ;  how  on  earth  shall  I  get  to  be  six  feet^* 
Will  it  do  any  good  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more  pi-eposterous  ?  And 
yet  that  is  the  very  figure  which  our  Saviour  employs  in  respect  to 
the  conduct  which  you  yourselves  are  guilty  of  every  day.  "Which 
of  you,  by  taking  thought,  can  add  one  inch,  a  particle,  to  his  stature  ? 
There  is  no  relation  between  anxiety  and  the  result  which  you  seek  to 
obtam. 

I  am  not  fond  of  finding  fault  with  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible ;  but  there  are  two  passages  of  importance  which  are  either  lost  or 
much  diminished  in  force,  from  the  fading  out  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  originally  much  stronger  than  in  our  authorized  version.     One 
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,  is,  tie  use  of  the  wort!  "  cbarity,"  as  in  tbe  immortal  thirteentlt  of 

P^^siuthiana,  where  it  should  have  been  love.    Thu  other  caae  is  in  the 

^*it — "  thought,"  instead  of  auKiety,     In  the  time  of  our  ti-anslation, 

'  ^iought"  was  used  to  signify  exeeaa  of  thought ;  as  where  Bacon  says, 

^ueen  Catharine  Parr  died  of  thought" — that  is  to  say,  of  anxious, 

^XeiUug  thought ;    or,  to  give  it  another  and  popular  form,  broken- 

'^earted.     When  we  speak  of  a  broken  heart,  we  mean  a  perBon  that 

uaa  used  up  his  life  by  excesBlve  feeling  or  excessive  excitement    The 

Vord  "  thought"  constantly  misteade,  because  in  our  time  it  signifies 

1  normal  and  indispensable  iutellectual  process.    It  is  the  first  product 

of  reason;  and  reason  is  the  first  product  of  a  true  religion.     But  in 

our  text,  and  in  that  whole  passage,  the  Saviour  is  not  speaking  of 

thought  as  we  understand  it,  but  of  exacerbating  thought,  of  thought 

that  is  hot,  that  dries  up  the  fountams  of  Ufe. 

Every  man  is  better  for  thinking  forward  up  to  the  line  of  painful- 
nesB ;  but  the  moment  that  forelooking  touches  the  experience  of  fret 
and  suffering,  it  ceases  to  be  beneficiaL  Thinking  is  right ;  painful 
thinkiiig  is  not.     Forelooking  is  right ;  anxious  forelooking  is  not,    -" 

A  wise  enterprise,  which  to-day  arranges  for  to-morrow,  and  for^ 
next  week,  and  for  next  year ;  which  reckons ;  which  makes  the  present 
day  as  long  and  as  large  as  all  coming  time — that  is  not  unwise; 
but  looking  forward  to  the  least  thing  with  grinding  anxiety,  with 
gloom  and  suffering,  is  not  right     It  is  not  profitable,  either. 

The  faculties  which  produce  tliis  sufTeriDg,  and  the  circumstancoa 
under  which  it  is  produced,  make  anxiety  for  the  future  unprofitable ; 
And  that,  too,  in  proportion  as  it  is  painful.  In  so  far  as  the  human 
mind  has  any  control  and  management  of  things  in  the  future— and  it 
baa  much — it  works  more  surely  and  more  wisely  when  it  works  plea- 
santly than  when  it  works  painfully.  And  this  is  tnie'of  eveiy  faculty. 
The  painful  working  of  any  faculty  is  just  so  far  diseased.  The  pleas- 
arable  woiking  of  any  faculty  is  just  so  far  healthy.  The  man  that 
works  80  that  he  has  pain  and  sorrow  in  it,  may  accomplish  some- 
thing, but  he  is  using  his  tools  to  the  poorest  advantage.  The  man  who 
works  BO  that  he  does  not  know  thnt  it  is  work,  and  sings,  and  is  full 
of  cheer,  is  using  hia  mind  in  its  highest  and  most  remunerative  way. 
The  painf  ulness  in  the  case  of  those  who  forclook  is  an  indication  of 
one  of  two  things — either  that  the  mind  is  carried  up  beyond  its  nor- 
mal condition,  and  so  is  diseased,  sick,  for  the  time  being ;  or  that  it 
is  acting  under  the  luiduc  pressure  of  malign  feelings.  In  either  case 
tbe  judgment  is  shaken,  and  the  mind  is  unfitted  to  deal  with  a&irs. 
When  the  mind  is  excited  to  that  degree  that  its  operations  are  pain- 
ful, it  is  sick,  its  functions  are  not  wholesome,  and  Its  residts  are  not 
to  b«  trusted.  The  whole  success  of  life  depends  upon  the  whole- 
aomeness  of  a  man's  mind.    The  ship-master  that  navigates  the  sea 
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beyond  the  sight  of  land,  is  dependent  upon  the  correctness  of  his  clin>- 
nometer  and  his  compass.    If  the  instmmcnts  of  nayigation  fail 
every  thing  fails  him.     And  what  these  are  to  navigation  on  the 
and  in  a  ship,  the  human  mind  is  to  our  navigation  of  life.    And  n; 
thing  that  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  mind  so  far  invalidates  the  ^ 
whole  voyage  of  life. 

Accurate  perceptions ;  the  perception  of  our  comprehensive  idip 
tions ;  a  just  judgment  of  the  forces  which  are  acting  on  us,  and  wUi^ 
we  are  employing  upon  others;  a  nice  sense  of  human  life — it  is  then 
things  that  determine  daily  wisdom.     It  is  justness  in  the  use  of  our 
perceptive  reason,  and  in  the  use  of  our  reflective  reason.     It  is  whit 
is  called  "  common  sense" — by  which  I  understand  a  just  judgment 
in  common  things.     Where  a  man  has  a  mind  which  is  so  sensitife 
and  so  accurate  that  it  is  perpetually  played  amidst  f  anuliar  and  du- 
ly events,  and  always  with  a  wise  gauge  and  measurement  and  deci- 
sion, we  say  that  he  has  comtnon  sense — that  is,  good  sense — ^in  respeet 
to  multifarious,  minute,  common  things.    There  are  a  great  niany  men 
who  can  judge  accurately  in  regard  to  comprehensive  things,  where 
they  can  set  a  problem  and  work  it  out.    They  have  tincommon  seme. 
It  is  said  that  they  are  philosophers,  or  men  of  genius,  or  what  noU 
Frequently  we  hear  it  said  of  such  men,  that  they  have  ffreat  sense; 
but  it  is  philosophic  or  artistic  sense,  and  not  common  sense.    Bat  ft 
man  who  has  the  faculty  of  judging  of  things  accurately,  on  every  side, 
instantly,  and  in  all  their  varying  phases  has  justness  of  perception 
and  judgment  in  regard  to  the  million  little  things  which  are  constantly 
occurring  to  him — he  has  the  best  of  sense — common  sense.    If  a  man 
can  have  only  one  kind  of  sense,  let  him  have  common  sense.     If  he 
has  that  and  uncommon  sense  too,  he  is  a  great  deal  better  off. 

Although  cake  is  decidedly  better  than  bread,  once  in  a  while,  yet 
for  every  day  eating  bread  is  a  great  deal  better  than  cake.  God  never 
made  any  thing  that  was  so  good  to  drink  all  the  time  as  cold  water; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  is,  that  every  man  washes  his  mouth  out  with 
water,  whatever  else  he  drinks.  If  it  be  milk,  if  it  be  any  of  the  long 
catalogue  of  artificial  drinks,  still  the  best  taste  for  all  the  time  is  no 
taste  at  all,  in  the  mouth.     Water  gives  that,  and  nothing  else  does. 

And  so  it  is  in  regard  to  the  economies  of  the  mind.  Tlie  best 
sense  for  all  work  and  for  all  time  is  common  sense.  Discrimination, 
quick  judgment,  just  judgment,  in  minute  things,  operating  all  the 
time — ^that  is  the  best. 

Now,  it  is  just  this  thought,  this  care,  this  anxiety,  this  burden- 
some forclooking  and  disturbance,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
man  to  judge  accurately  in  regard  to  events  as  an  intelligent  creature. 
This  spirit  of  excessive  emotion,  this  painful  f orelooking,  distorts,  mag- 
nifies, blurs,  and  blots  the  future.    It  sets  facts  all  atremble  with  mere 
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imaj^ation  before  ub.     It  creates  phantoms  and  illuaions.     It  inp- 

[  presses  some  thiDgs,  and  cjsaggeratCB  others.     When  we  look  upon 

it/»'5t.«,  upon  things,  it  U  difficult  for  us  to  exaggerate  them,  bceause  to 

)«'^**"    senacB  the  lines  of  matter  and  their  proportions  and  number  bear 

****iogt  unchangeable  relation.    The  brain  is  indeed  very  highly  dis- 

;**^%5anized  when  things  do  not  look  to  the  senses  as  they  arc.      But 

**^**iga  may  be   immensely  exaggerated    and  distorted  by  an   over- 

*^^Wd  mind.     Anxiety  about  the  future,  arising  from  malign  feel- 

^'^Ss,  also  is  joined  closely  to  this  disturbance.     By  maiiffn  Jedtnffs, 

^    tnean   undue   pride,  vanity,  avarice,  and   selfishness;    and  if  you 

^*ke  an  estimate  of  those,  things  in  the  future  which  trouble  you, 

'  think  you  will    find    that   ninety-nine    parts   in   a   hundred,    are 

tilings  anticipated,  or  desired,  or  dreaded,  on  account  of  vanity,  or 

sdfighnesa,  or  avarice,  or  some  malign  passion.      If  you  will  take  an 

account  of  the  vexations  that  over-anxiety  of  t!ie  future  brings  to  you, 

yon  will  find  that  ihey  almost  all  spring  from  malign  passions. 

Microscopifits  are  occupied  now  in  analyzing  dust ;  and  it  is  found 

I  that  the  duat  that  settles  on  your  pillow  on  a  summer  day  is  made  up 
(     of  threads  of  wool,  and  bits  of  silk,  and  fragments  of  cotton,  and 

specks  of  horn,  and  all  manner  of  soils.  Little  rubbings  off  of  about 
every  thing  there  is  in  creation  got  into  the  dust.  It  is  a  microcosm, 
a  specimen,  of  about  every  thing  there  is  in  your  neighborhood,  at  any 
rate. 

And  so,  the  vexations  that  come  to  us  from  looking  down  into  the 
futttre,  are  dust  rubbed  off,  mostly  from  vanity,  from  pride,  from  ava- 
rice, from  appetite,  from  the  various  malign  feelings.  If  you  take 
tfaeee  thousand  little  frets  that  thought  broods,  and  that  make  you  im- 
happy ;  if  you  lay  aside  physical  causes,  and  come  to  mental,  you  will 
find  that  most  of  them  are  selfish,  and  so  are  malign.  And  when  a 
man  broods  anxiously,  looking  down  into  the  future,  two  things  take 

II  place :  first,  he  loses  the  use  of  the  correct  instrttmcnt,  of  his  mind, 
J      by  tlus  over-heating;  and  secondly,  he  brings  his  mind  under  the  influ- 
j      ence  of  these  malign  feelmgs,  which  seem  to  rise  up  and  Like  posses- 
sion of  that  great  untrodden  pasture-ground  of  the  future.     His  mind 

ll      is  brought  insidiously  under  the  dominion  of  these  things. 

In  s  critical  time  the  man  of  the  household  goes  to  the  window, 

I  and  looks  ont,  and  says,  "  Who  can  tell  what  those  signs  mean  on  the 
horizon?  Who  can  tell  what  that  banner  means?  Who  can  tell 
what  armed  host  that  is  that  is  coming  ?"  And  thousands  of  men  say 
to  Fear,  "  Go,  sit  in  the  window  and  watch ;"  and  Fear,  sitting  in  the 
soul's  window,  and  looking  far  down  into  the  future,  says,  "  I  see  some- 
thing there,"  "  What  is  it  ?"  says  Avarice.  "  Ixiss  of  money — bank- 
ruptcy— trouble  is  coming."  "  O  Lord !  O  Lord !  Trouble  in  the 
future.     It  is  all  trouble.     Man  is  bom  to  sorrow  as  the  sparks  fiy  u|>- 
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ward,  A  few  tla/s,  and  full  of  trouble.  O  trouhle!  trouble!" 
And  for  day  J  and  weeks  tlie  man  goes  round  cryiug,  "  Trouble  1  Troo- 
blel"  What  is  it?  Money.  Nothing  in  the  world  lut  ii-ouey.  k'n 
avarice  that  lias  made  all  that  fuss  about  the  future — all  that  dusL  It 
was  because  it  was  not  golden  dust  that  the  man  was  troubled. 

Fear  still  sits  in  the  window,  "What  seest  thou?"  says  VftoiPf. 
"  Whisperings  are  abroad,"  says  Fear,  "  Men  are  pointing  ftt  yoU — Of 
they  will,  as  soon  as  yoii  come  to  a  point  of  observation."  "  0  nj 
good  name  !"  says  the  man.  "  All  that  I  have  done ;  all  that  I  luvt 
laid  up — what  will  become  of  that?  Where  is  my  reputation  goiugf 
What  will  become  of  me  when  I  lose  it,  and  when  folks  turn  *wi|f 
from  me  ?  0  trouble !  trouble ! — it  is  coming  1"  What  is  it  ?  Few  ii 
sitting  in  the  window  of  the  soul,  and  looking  into  the  future,  aiu 
terpreting  the  signs  thereof  to  the  love  of  approbation  in  its  ooai 
and  lowest  condition. 

Fear  still  sita  looking  into  the  future,  and  Pride,  coming  up,  isys^ 
"  What  is  it  that  you  8t«  ?"  "  I  ace,"  says  Fear  "  your  castle  robboi 
I  Bee  you  toppled  down  from  your  emuieuce.  I  see  you  uniler  h 
men's  feet.  I  see  you  weakened.  I  see  you  disesteemed,  I  see  yoor 
power  scattered  and  gone."  "  O  Lord !  what  a  world  ia  this  ]"  ufi 
Pride. 

Now,  that  man  has  not  had  a  particle  of  trouble.  Fear  sat  in 
window  and  lied.  And  Pride  cried,  and  Vanity  cried,  and  Avacin 
cried — and  ought  to  cry.  Fear  sat  and  told  Ilea  to  them  all.  For 
there  was  not  one  of  those  things,  probably,  down  there-  Did  Feir 
see  them?  Yes.  But  Fear  has  a  kaleidoscope  in  its  eye,  and  every 
time  it  turns  it  takes  a  new  form.  It  is  filled  with  broken  glass,  sad 
it  gives  false  pictures  continually.  Fear  does  not  see  right.  It  is  for- 
ever seeing  wrong.  And  it  is  stimulatwl  by  other  feelings.  Pride 
stimulates  it;  and  Vanity  stimulates  it ;  and  Lust  stimulates  it ;  and 
Love  itself  finds,  sometimes,  no  better  business  than  to  send  Fear  on  iia 
bad  errands.  For  Love  cries  at  the  cradle,  saying, "  Oh  !  the  child  will 
die  1"  It  will  not  die.  It  will  get  well.  And  then  you  will  not  be 
ashamed  that  you  prophesied  that  it  would  die.  Tou  put  on  mourn- 
ing in  advance.  "  Where  will  my  family  be  ?  Where  will  all  my 
children  go?  What  will  become  of  me?"-  says  Love  in  ita  lower 
moods.    Love  without  faith  is  as  bad  as  faith  without  love. 

So  Fear  sits  in  the  window  to  torment  the  lower  form  of  all  oar 
good  feelings  and  all  our  malign  feelings.  And  mider  such  circum- 
stances how  can  a  man  do  any  thing  ?  He  has  smoked  glass  before 
hia  eyes  when  his  feelings  get  before  them,  and  they  are  in  a  morbid 
state. 

Again,  the  over-excited  and  painful  forelooking  which  is  forbidden 
in  Scripture  not  only  destroys  a  wise  and  accurate  judgment  by  which 
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men  avail  themaetves  of  natural  laws,  but  it  brings  Ibeni  under  the 
power  of  aUaJows,  and  imagination 8,  and  pliantoma  wbicli  they  flght 
■without  pause,  and  upon  which  they  spend  Uieir  strength  for  nothing. 
Taking  the  average  of  racn's  lives,  they  suffer  more  from  things  that 
never  happen  than  from  things  that  do  happoa  How  many  times  do 
you  hear  men  say,  "I  do  not  so  much  care  what  the  event  is,  if  it  wilt 
only  come  to  pass  and  be  dofie  with.  Let  me  know  what  it  is,  and  I 
can  bear  it;  but  I  can  not  bear  suspense."  No,  you  can  not  bear  sus- 
pense. The  executioner's  ax  or  the  hangman's  cord  is  not  half  ho 
hard  to  bear,  as  Btauding  and  asking,  "  Wiil  the  ait  smite?"  or,  "  Will  / 
the  cord  strangle  ?"  Bankruptcy  is  not  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the 
fear  of  bankruptcy.  Sickness  is  uot  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  appre- 
hendon  that  you  are  going  to  break  down  and  be  sick.  Bereavement 
itself,  oftentimes,  in  not  half  so  hard  to  bear  as  the  dread  of  bercave- 
menL  Many  a  mother  bears  up  over  the  coffin  better  than  she  did  over 
the  cradle.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  a  man  of  a  lively  imagination, 
of  a  warm  temperament,  and  of  great  eagerness  and  intensity  of 
thought,  will  fill  up  the  future — the  hunting-ground  of  the  thoughts — 
■with  these  imaginary  phantoms.  They  do  not  even  take  on  form. 
Long  before  it  rains,  it  is  cloudy.  Long  before  troubles  come,  men 
are  brooded  over  by  sorrow — by  "  low  spirits,"  as  it  is  said.  They 
are  dull  They  are  lifeless.  They  are  full  of  fear.  They  have  no 
impetus  such  as  hope  and  courage  give,  on  account  of  that  which 
seems  to  be  coming. 

But  how  many  times,  in  summer,  has  that  black  cloud  which  was 
full  of  mighty  storms,  and  which  came  rising,  and  opening,  and  swing- 
ing through  the  air,  gone  by  without  having  a  drop  of  rain  in  it  I  It 
was  a  wind-cloud.  And  after  it  had  all  disappeared,  men  took  breath 
uid  said,  "  Wo  need  not  have  cocked  up  the  hay  in  such  a  hurry ;"  or, 
We  need  uot  have  run  ourselves  out  of  breath  to  get  shelter  under  this 
tree,"  And  how  many  times  have  there  been  clouds  rolled  up  in 
men's  heaven,  which  have  apparently  been  full  of  bolts  of  trouble, 
bat  which  have  not  had  a  trouble  in  them  !  And  when  they  are  gone, 
men  forget  to  get  any  wisdom.  They  do  not  say,  "  Next  time  I  will 
do  better."  The  nest  time  they  do  just  the  same  thing.  Of  the 
thought  that  eicited  them,  that  haunted  them,  that  fevered  them,  that 
disturbed  their  sleep,  setting  them  whirling  around  in  eddies  of 
thought,  when  they  get  past  it,  they  say,  "  All  that  I  suffered  for  noth- 
ing." But  will  you  be  any  wiser  for  that  experience?  Probably  not. 
You  have  the  bad  habit  of  looking  into  the  future  with  a  hot  brain; 
and  you  will  not  cure  yourself  of  it  by  any  amount  of  fear. 

Men  get  into  a  state,  sometimes,  in  which  they  rather  want  anxiety 
and  trouble.  As  poisons  become  stimulants,  so  these  corrosions  and 
cares  not  imf  reciuenlly  become  almost  indispensable.    There  are  many 
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people  who  not  only  suffer,  but  seeA  suffering,  Tbey  look  &l  every 
thing  on  the  dark  aide.  If  you  present  the  bright  side  to  them,  lliej 
do  not  want  to  see  that.  They  are  in  a  minor  key,  and  tbey  wwl 
every  thing  to  wall  They  not  only  are  sick,  but  do  not  want  to  gel 
well  They  do  not  want  to  have  people  say  to  them,  "  You  look  brtt« 
to  day  than  you  did  yesterday."  If  one  says  to  them,  "  I  congratnlal« 
you  on  having  fewer  pains,"  they  resent  it,  and  say,  "  I  have  not  fewa 
pftins.  I  never  suffered  so  much  in  all  my  life."  They  begin  to  hin 
B  morbid  desire  for  sympathy  on  account  of  trouble.  They  are  verj 
muoli  like  what  are  called  "  weeping"  trees.  They  have  a  doftiiwirf 
tendency ;  and  if  you  andertake  to  make  them  straight,  you  break 
them.  Tliey  are  determined  to  be  weoping-willowa  There  are  manj 
people  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  never  happy  unless  ihej 
Kre  miserable  I 

Ah  I  I  think  that  one  reason  why  angels  never  go  to  theatres  il^ 
that  there  is  no  theatre  that  has  such  comedies  as  human  life.  Tlien 
are  buffoons,  there  are  comedians,  innumerable,  high  and  low,  goiif 
through  the  most  grotesque  plays.  Tbey  do  not  know  it  tfaemselm. 
Oh !  Shakespeare  never  wrote  such  comedies  and  such  tragedies  as  an 
found  in  human  life.  The  world  is  full  of  these  things.  Angels  tea 
them,  and  you  can,  if  you  will  judge  of  life,  its  congrnities  and  inco» 
gruities,  from  a  higher,  a  more  rational,  and  a  more  spiritual  stand- 
point. 

We  see  many  curious  phenomena  in  what  is  called  "  biological  sci- 
ence," where  the  audience  crowd  the  hall,  and  the  mesmerixer,  or  nee- 
romancer,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  puts  a  boy  under  the  influencQ 
of  his  mind,  and  tells  him  that  he  tastes  tobacco,  and  the  boy 
thinks  he  does  taste  tobacco;  or  says  to  him,  "That  is  a  lion," 
and  the  boy  thinks  it  is  a  lion ;  or  puts  a-  bunch  of  crumpled 
papers  in  his  hand,  and  tells  him  tliat  they  are  flowers,  and  the  boj 
smells  of  them,  and  thinks  they  are  flowers — and  it  is  all  an  illnsioik 
The  audience  see  it,  and  are  convulsed  with  laughter,  it  is  so  absord. 
And  yet,  there  is,  probably,  not  a  single  man  that  is  not  doing  things 
that  are  juat  as  absurd — running  from  gorgons;  running  from  diffionl- 
ties  here  and  there ;  running  after  flowera  that  are  dried  and  miscn- 
ble  husks,  and  running  away  from  flowers  that  are  real  and  fragrant; 
running  after  all  manner  of  fantastic  things,  because  his  hot,  creative, 
and  distempered  imagination  is  looking  into  the  future,  and  seeing 
things  not  to  bo  seen  by  the  reason — after  all  the  phantoms,  and  all 
the  whole  wild  array  of  sights  that  are  created  in  a  man's  mind. 

How  can  a  man,  under  such  circumstances,  bo  either  healthy  or 
happy  ?     How  can  life  be  other  than  a  creak  and  a  groan  ? 

Anxiety,  by  putting  men  thus  through  these  falso  paces  and  atti. 
tndes,  destroys  the  possibility  of  their  using  their  reason  or  their  monl 
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sense  advaDtagcousI^.  So  then  all  your  anxiety  is  loss.  "  What  good 
does  it  do?"  says  the  Master.  "Which  of  you,  by  taking  thought, 
can  add  one  cubit  to  hia  stature  ?"  Birds  and  flowers,  without  think- 
ing or  working,  get  all  that  they  need;  and  so  can  you — all  that  yon 
really  need.  A  vast  proportion  of  the  events  that  you  foresee,  and 
dread,  have  no  reality ;  eo,  what  is  the  use  of  thinking  and  worrying 
about  them?     It  not  only  does  no  good,  but  actually  does  harm. 

This  painful  anxiety  takes  away  from  men  all  that  steadineaa 
and  hopefulness  and  conrage  which  comes  from  a  belief  in  a  divine 
special  providence.  Men  are  all  atheists  when  they  are  afraid.  Fear 
is  atheistic  "  Where  is  now  thy  God  ?"  said  the  scoffer  and  the  cru- 
cifier.  "Where  is  my  God?"  says  Fear.  There  is  no  God,  to  Fear. 
He  is  gone,  or  never  existed. 

Men  in  enterprising  nations  come  to  have  extravagant  notions  (rf 
their  supreme  power  in  managing  affitirs  and  fortune.  While  men  are 
young  and  healthy,  and  are  on  the  first  breath,  as  it  is  said — while 
they  are  making  their  first  race^they  come  to  have  an  unwarrantable 
sense  of  how  skillful  they  are  and  of  how  certain  skill  and  power  and 
enterprise  are  to  bring  results.  But  when  men  are  broken  down ; 
when  they  are  brought  wto  emergencies ;  when  with  the  utmost 
thought  and  painstaking  and  skill  they  fail  where  before  they  suoaeed- 
ed — then  they  are  apt  to  be  discouraged. 

Men  are  very  much  like  horses,  that  are  very  unlike  oxen.  Tom 
may  put  an  ox  at  a  stone,  or  a  root,  and  he  will  pull  once,  twice, 
twenty  times — from  the  rising  of  the  huu  till  the  going  down  of  the 
same — stupid  fellow !  Put  a  horse  at  a  load,  and  ho  will  pull  magnif- 
icently once  or  twice,  contorting  every  muscle;  but  having  failed  in 
the  first  or  second  trial,  he  will  not  pull  again,  and  yon  can  not  make 

Most  men  are  very  much  like  the  horse.    Few  have  the  ox  in  them. 
Most  men  are  fiery.     They  are  fierce  in  their  confidence  at  first.     But 
when  they  have  failed  once  or  twice,  when  they  have  made  one  or 
two  brave  but  unsuccessful  efforts,  they  fall  back,  and  say,  "  No  use,"    i 
In  prosperity  men  are  unduly  elated,  and  in  adversity  they  are  unduly  -^ 
depressed. 

Now  men's  confidence  in  their  power  is  excessive.  It  was  not  i.  1 
their  power  by  which  they  succeeded — at  any  rate,  in  the  beginning. 
It  was  the  ministration  of  divine  laws;  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  di- 
vine breath,  that  pervades  imiversal  being.  I  do  not  believe  that  men 
think  good  thoughts,  or  have  good  spiritual  emotions,  except  by  that 
pabulum  of  the  soul,  God's  Spirit,  that  is  like  an  atmosphere  through- 
out the  universe.  And  the  reason  why  men  succeeded  at  all,  was  the  , 
divine  power  in  natural  law,  or  in  direct  impulse  or  inspiration. 
WTien,  therefore,  they  fall  back  and  are  discouraged,  not  rccognizi^ 
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that  their  power  came  largely  from  God,  they  forget,  also,  that  God'i 
power  continues  just  as  much  when  they  arc  on  their  backs  aa  when 
they  are  on  their  feet.  Awl  so  when  men  are  in  despondcDcy,tJieyilo 
not  ace  any  God  here,  or  there,  or  yonder.  Tliey  are  godless.  Th*jue 
without  God,  and,  as  you  might  well  suppose  that  they  woald  be,thn 
are  without  hope,  in  this  world. 

It  is  true  that  men  have  power ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  iheir  poTM 
moves  in  very  narrow  limits  of  liberty.  And  even  within  those  Umite, 
men  employ  their  faculty  of  using  natural  law,  which  God  has  given 
to  them,  and  which  he  retains  in  his  own  hands  in  larger  measniK 
You  have  power  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  because  you  know  how  to 
use  the  laws  of  light,  and  gravity,  and  motion,  and  heat,  and  electrici- 
ty. But  you  do  not  exhaust  the  capacity  to  use  natural  law.  God 
can  do  it  from  his  side  as  well  as  you  can  from  yours,  and  to  a  mnrh 
greater  extent  than  you  can.  And  that  is  what  we  mean  hy  proti- 
dence.  We  mean  by  it  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of  men  uni- 
versally to  iise  natural  law ;  and  by  God's  providentv  I  mean  Gofi 
capacity  to  use  natural  laws,  and  make  them  serve  men. 

When  a  man,  then,  lives  in  an  overweening  confidence  of  his  power 
to  use  natural  law,  and  he  does  not  attribute  any  thing  to  God,  if  Uf 
power  fails,  from  any  reason,  he  takes  no  comfort  in  the  thoa^i^ 
"  Though  my  power  over  natural  law  ceases,  or  I  am  out  of  joint  with 
the  course  of  events,  God's  power  does  not  cease."  But  the  peculinr 
bleasednees  of  the  true  Christian,  who  believes  in  a  special  providence, 
is,  that  the  heavens  are  full  of  God,  that  human  atfairs  are  full  of  Gwi, 
and  that  men  are  so  controlled  that  it  may  be  said  literally,  that,  to 
every  man  who  puts  his  soul  in  commtmication  with  God,  "  all  thii^ 
shall  work  together  for  good."  But  if  a  man  is  perpetually  looking 
into  the  future  with  despondency,  where  is  his  faith  that  God  rulest 
Where  is  the  help  that  he  gets  from  the  consideration  that,  though  hii 
power  may  have  failed,  and  though  his  affairs  may  have  been  abortive 
there  is  a  power  that  is  higher  than  his,  working  for  htm ;  a  wisdom 
that  is  better  than  his,  watching  for  him ;  and  a  heart  that  is  truer  than 
his,  loving  him  and  caring  for  him. 

It  is  this  confidence  in  God's  providence,  it  is  this  faith  ia  special, 
daily,  minute  and  particular  providence,  that  carries  a  man  almost 
without  thought  throogh  life.  It  is  the  spring  that  is  interposed  be- 
tween the  jolt  and  the  rider  in  a  carriage.  It  is  this  faith  i»  divino 
providence  in  human  affairs,  in  anxieties,  in  corrosive  cares,  in  harrow- 
ing fears,  that  lifts  a  man  up  above  all  imaginary  troubles,  and  rfr 
iieves  him  from  the  jolt  of  all  real  troubles. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  "  Can  a  man  hold  himself  to  the  healthy  Una 
of  action?  Can  a  man  think  just  far  enough,  and  then  not  think  any 
further?"    Ho  can  not;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I  preach  it.    You 
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ought  to  learo  it.  A  man  that  is  a  echolar  can  take  a  book  and  read 
right  along,  and  underataod  the  nieaniiig  of  what  he  reads.  Can  every 
boily  do  it  ?  No.  Every  body  that  has  learaed  to  do  it  can,  and 
nobody  can  that  haa  not.  And  nobody  j:ran  think  without  anxiety  who 
has  not  learned  to  do  it.  You  will  never  rcf  niin  from  ansiouB  tiiought, 
unless  you  are  tanght  that  it  is  your  duty  as  well  as  your  privilege. 
One  thing  is  certain — that  he  who  Icama  how  to  fore-think  without 
anxious  forethought,  must  do  it  befori'hand.  If  my  watch  breaks,  and 
I  am  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  would  fain  repair  it,  I  can  not  learn 
watch-making  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  repair  my  watch,  I  should 
have  learned  the  trade  beforehand.  Then  I  could  have  applied  my 
knowledge  of  it  to  the  case  in  hnnd.  If  a  man  is  set  to  make  calcula- 
tions and  work  out  problems  in  astronomy  before  he  has  studied  arith- 
metic, he  can  not  gather  up,  on  the  spot,  the  knowledge  that  he  needs 
for  making  those  calculations.  If  a  man  would  calculate  an  eclipse, 
or  any  process  of  navigation,  or  what  not,  he  rauHt  have  a  knowledge 
of  figures  beforehand.  And  if  a  man  would  be  able  to  meet  an  event 
in  a  particalar  way,  he  should  prepare  himself  for  it  before  it  comes. 
The  preparation  must  precede  the  event  If  a  man  is  generally  learned, 
he  can  apply  his  general  learning  to  special  cases.  But  when  a  special 
case  comes,  it  is  too  late  for  him  to  get  the  general  learning  to  apply 
to  that  special  case. 

In  regard  to  forethought,  it  requires  such  a  caniage  of  life,  snch  a 
training  of  thought,  such  a  training  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  the 
divine  providence,  such  a  training  of  our  feelings  and  processes,  that 
when  the  time  of  trouble  comes,  a  man  can  stand  calm,  and  think  as 
far  as  it  is  profitable  to  think,  and  no  further  than  that. 

A  man  is  like  a  horse.  An  unbroken  horse  will  run  away  on  some 
great  fright.  An  intelligent  and  well-broken  horse  will  not.  And  a  ' 
man  that  is  well  trained  in  time  of  trouble  stands  still  and  holds  him- 
self st«a4JIy.  A  man  that  is  not  well  broken  jnst  at  that  time  breaks 
the  halter,  and  rQahca  down  the  steep  precipice,  it  may  be,  or  sticks 
faet  in  the  morass,  and  does  damage  to  himself  and  all  that  he  carries. 
There  are  very  few  men  that  have  ever  been  well  broken.  As  a  general 
rul«,  men  have  not  learned  to  think  prudently,  calmly,  vrith  faith,  with  ' 
hope,  with  cheer,  and,  above  all,  with  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  that 
God  who  reigns  now,  and  is  to  reign  in  all  future  time. 

It  will  be  asked,  further,  "  Are  there  no  exceptions  in  great  emer- 
gencies ?  Tou  do  not  mean  to  teach  us  that,  if  a  sudden  calamity  befall 
a  man,  if  tremendous  dangers  overtake  him,  if  great  losses  stare  hifn  in 
the  face,  he  can  always  be  calm  ?"  I  do  not  mean  to  teach  exactly  that ; 
but  I  do  mean  to  teach  that  calmness  in  sudden  danger  is  an  attribute 
of  uuuihood,  and  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  cultivate  itt 
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II  is  caster  for  sotnc  to  cultivate  it  tban  for  others;  bat  it  .'s  i>osiib« 
for  all. 
V  It  is  the  very  ideal  of  true  manhood,  not  to  be  ttuppreased.  A 
onan  should  lay  it  dowu  in  his  mmd,  when  he  begins  life,  "I  am,  ud 
I  it-ill  be  superior  to  niy  druumstancea.  I  never  will  beputiaaplue 
that  I  am  not  adequate  to."  "  I  have  learned,"  says  Paul,  **  in  all  con- 
ditions therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  bow  to  abound,  aud  bow 
to  be  abased."  A  miin  should  take  that  conception,  and  sny,  going 
through  life,  "  Thei'e  shall  nothing  befall  me  that  I  am  not  adequate 
to  bear." 

Can  a  man  do  that  ?  He  can.  He  slionld.  It  is  not  so  very 
difficult  as  men  think.  It  only  requires  that  one  should  have  ft  ml 
faith  in  heaven,  a  real  faith  in  God,  a  real  faith  in  the  love  of  God  lo 
him,  and  a  real  faith  in  ihe  joy  that  ia  not  far  from  him.  With  ihu 
it  could  be  done,  and  could  be  done  easily.  We  do  it  in  a  amill  way 
all  the  time. 

If  I  am  a  little  child,  and  some  one  has  given  me  a  peach,  and  I 
am  carrying  it  daintily  in  my  hand,  and  an  ugly  boy  behind  me 
snatches  it  from  me,  aud  runs  away,  I  mourn  over  the  loss  of  tbsi 
peach.  Suppose,  however,  I  am  the  owner  of  a  hundred  acres  d 
peach-trees,  and  the  boughs  are  all  loaded  with  peaches,  and  I  am 
walking  along  with  a  peach  in  my  hand,  and  an  ugly  boy  snatehes 
it  from  me?  I  look  at  him,  and  say,  "That  is  an  unmannered  mib; 
but  then,  what  do  I  care  for  the  peach  ?  I  have  ten  thousand  more  ' 
of  them  right  over  the  fence." 

Come  up  and  steal  some  of  my  flowers,  any  of  yon  that  want  Ui, 
next  summer.  I  shall  not  miss  them.  I  have  so  many  that  yon 
might  take  a  wheelbarrow  load,  and  I  should  have  enough  tlie  next 
morning.  I  can  conceive,  however,  that  a  seamstress,  up  in  an  atUo, 
might  have  a  little  tea-rose,  the  only  thing  she  had  which  savored  of 
taste,  and  a  present  from  her  mother,  who  died,  leaving  her  fta 
orphan  ;  and  I  can  conceive  how  desolate  she  might  feel,  if  the  rats 
had  gnawed  it  and  destroyed  it,  or  if  some  one  had  stolen  it.  Bat 
you  can  not  trouble  me  so.  You  may  take  fifty  roses,  and  I  will  hare 
five  hundred  left.  You  can  not  make  me  poor  by  taking  my  flowen, 
I  have  such  an  abundance. 

If  a  man  has  nothing  but  what  grows  in  this  life,  you  can  make  him 
poor  and  unhappy ;  but  if  a  man  believes  in  God,  and  believes  in 
heaven,  and  believes  in  the  joy  that  awaits  him  there;  if  all  the 
things  that  are  said  in  the  New  Testament  are  real  to  him,  how  are 
you  going  to  bankrupt  him  1  How  are  you  going  to  overthrow  SO 
lordly  a  spirit  as  his  who  has  heard  God  say,  "Thou  art  my  son"?  Son 
of  God — yes,  prince  ;  heir  with  Christ  to  all  things — forever  and  foi^ 
heir !     How  ia  any  sudden  trouble  to  run  in  upon  bim  ?    In 
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But  you  can  make  euuh  a  one  cry.  Crying  is  good.  Crying 
iiraHhes  out  the  channets.  Yoa  can  make  such  a  man's  heart  ache. 
, Heartache  is  good.  It  is  medicine.  It  docs  men  good  to  cry; 
it  does  men  good  to  ache;  and  it  does  men  good  to  feel  that  they 
iJuiTe  had  their  hands  somewhat  i-uddy  wi'enched  from  idols.  Eitl  that 
'as  different  from  being  overcome,  and  dismayed,  and  fevered,  and  an- 
noyed, and  worried,  and  pursued  by  verminons  care  through  life.  You 
ioan  not  do  that  to  a  man  that  believes  in  God,  that  believes  in  the 
^oly  Ghost,  and  that  believes  in  Jesns,  who  loved  him  so  that  he 
,  gave  himself  for  him,  and  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Having  given  his  Son,  . 
shall  he  not  also,  with  him,  freely  give  us  all  needed  things  ?"  Who 
can  separate  (nich  a  man  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus?  , 
Things  present — all  the  wild  confusion  of  present  things  ;  things  to 
.come — the  threatenings  that  rise,  spectres,  in  the  future — can  these 
eeparate  a  man  from  his  hope?  Can  things  above,  or  things  below? 
Nothing  can.  Nothing  this  side  the  grave,  and  nothing  beyond  the 
grave.  Nothing  in  time,  and  nothing  in  eternity.  "  If  God  be  for 
U8,  who  can  be  against  as  ?" 

Here  is  courage,  here  is  faith,  for  you.  The  child  may  have  it.  A 
philosopher  can  have  nothing  better — a  faith  that  equalizes  the  road 
of  life  J  a  faith  that  extracts  poison  from  suffering,  while  the  suffer- 
ing yet  remains.  Here  is  the  faith  of  Imnianuel,  God  with  us ;  an 
ever-present  Help  in  time  of  trouble  ;  the  faitliful  God  ;  the  covenant- 
keeping  God;  the  God  that  does  exceeding  abundantly  more  than 
■we  ask  or  think.  A  man's  strength  does  not  stand  in  himself,  but  in 
leaning  on  God.  The  middle  of  the  Atlantic  is  as  safe  as  any  other 
,  part,  when  a  storm  is  raging.  And  a  child  is  as  safe  as  a  strong  man  ; 
because,  if  the  ship  does  not  go  down,  both  are  preserved  ;  and  if  it  does 
go  down,  they  are  both  drowned.  The  difference  in  their  strength  is 
nothing  when  it  is  the  Atlantic, 

And  so,  men's  strength  in  life  is  not  in  their  wisdom  and  potency. 
The  strength  of  men  lies  in  the  massive  strength  of  Jehovah.  It  is 
in  the  providence  of  God.  It  is  in  the  prepence  of  Go'l.  It  is  the  con- 
scious love  of  God  in  the  human  soul  that  makes  a  man  strong  and 
invincible. 

Suppose  every  thing  should  befall  a  man  that  could  happen  to  him, 
what  would  it  matter?  How  long  would  it  be  before  he  would  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  suffering  ?  Where  are  the  fathers  ?  Where  are 
the  Puritans  that  died  the  first  winter  along  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts? Their  trouble  was  long  sine*  over.  They  have  forgotten  it, 
nnless  now  and  (hen  thought  comes  to  raise  a  higher  stmn  of  tri- 
Where  are  the  witnesses  of  Ood  that  perished  in  dungeons  ? 
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Where  are  the  men  Uiat  suffered  cruellies  rather  tliao  abantlon  ibek 
fnilli?  Where  are  ihe  nncrowneiJ  kings  that  made  the  earth  rick? 
Where  are  they  wliose  neck  the  halter  found,  and  whose  body  ni 
found  by  the  raok?  The  whole  creation  baa  groaned  and  travailed 
over  the  BufieringBof  men  who  are  now  where  no  suffering  can  gel  to 
them. 

Life  is  Viut  a  handbreadth.  ^nch  year  is  no(  so  much  re  tbt 
bead  that  the  beauty  wears  about  her  neck.  Pearl  though  it  b*.  or 
iron,  it  soon  papses  away.  The  places  that  know  you  will  rooo 
know  you  no  more  forever.  The  cares  that  made  you  fret  yesterJiy 
are  already  below  the  horizou.  The  troubles  that  make  you  an 
to-day  will  not  be  troubles  when  you  meet  them.  But  wbatif  ihtj 
were  ?  A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand  is  swelling  and  filling 
the  whole  he.iven.  What  then  ?  To-day  its  bolts  may  smite  yoni 
but  to-morrow  you  will  be  in  heaven.  Tour  children  have  died  ind 
gone  home;  but  what  of  that?  Soon  you  will  follow  them.  ToOT 
friends  have  gone  on  before ;  but  what  of  that  ?  You  will  soon  be 
with  them.  Tour  life  is  full  of  troubles  and  mischiefs;  but  whMof 
that?  Those  mischiefs  and  troubles  are  nearly  over — nearer 
you  think.    The  glorious  future  is  almost  yours. 

O  Grave  !  thy  hand  crowns  as  no  monarch  can.  Knighted  are  we, 
not  by  the  touch  of  the  aword  of  any  soldier,  or  king,  or  prince. 
Trouble,  it  is,  that  lays  its  sword  on  men's  shoulders,  and  says,  "  Rise 
up,  sir  knightl"  There  are  things  in  this  life  that  give  men  gre»t 
victories  all  the  way  through  ;  but  oh!  the  victory  of  one  momentin 
the  future  is  worth  more  than  all  those  earthly  victories.  Oiw 
look  into  heaven  pays  better  than  the  whole  experience  of  a  life  of ' 
joy  hero.  And  the  blessedness  of  the  world  to  come  ought  to  tsl* 
away  from  this  world  all  its  frels,  all  its  feai-s,  all  its  disaotcris  all  iia 
troubles ;  and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  as  anxious  as  we  are^ 

Christian  brethren,  scour  up  your  Bibles.  Scour  them  nntil  ytm 
can  see  your  face  in  them.  Take  the  whole  armor  of  God  to  yonrselvM 
again.  Avail  yourselves  of  these  precions  truths  and  assurances  of 
God.  Oh  1  how  you  have  treated  yourselves,  to  say  nothing  about 
men's  treatment  of  you  1  How  yon  fall  below  your  privil«|ree  !  I' 
do,  too.  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  world  to  preach  to  you ;  for  I  prac- 
tice almost  every  thing  that  I  warn  yon  ag.'iinst !  I  get  anery,  ami 
then  I  laugh  at  myself.  I  get  proud.  That  is  the  way  I  un<len<tan<l 
BO  well  about  you.  I  am  worldly ;  and  for  that  reason  I  nndemtand 
how  barren  a  thing  it  is  to  seek  the  things  of  the  world.  I  am  a  man 
of  like  passions  with  yonrselves,  and  I  know  you,  I  do  not  need  lo  go 
into  your  housps  to  find  you  out.  I  have  a  faithfnl  monitor  that  te!I> 
M  rae  about  everything  that  men  are  and  that  men  do  in  this  life.  Wo 
are  all  of  us,  almost,  living  without  our  crowns  on.    Let  us  look  for 
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•HIT  crowns.  Let  us  put  them  on  our  head.  If  they  are  crowns  of 
thoma,  let  us  remember  that  the  Master  wore  such  a  crown.  Though 
for  thi?  moment  they  make  bbod-apots,  let  us  remember  that  by  blood 
the  world  haa  learned  to  live  better.  Lift  up  your  lieadw.  Lift  up 
your  heart!'.  Have  you  committed  yourself  to  God  ?  Have  you  given 
your  heart  to  God  ?  Do  yon  think  he  will  not  be  able  to  take  care 
of  yon  ? 

Shall  a  child  cry  when  the  mother  takes  it  up  at  night  out  of  a 
frightful  dream  ?  No.  The  child  seeks  its  mother's  bosom,  and  is  at 
rest.  Shall  God's  great  arm  be  round  about  you,  and  shall  the 
bosom  of  unfailing  love  be  your  supply,  and  shall  you  go  moaning 
nnd  crying  as  if  you  were  orphans  and  were  neglected  ?  Oh !  let  the 
light  of  Christ's  love,  the  joy  of  his  presence,  the  opening  of  tho 
heavens  so  that  you  shall  see  him  as  he  is,  redeem  you  from  anxious 
care.  Which  of  you  can,  by  taking  thought,  add  one  foot  to  his 
Stature?  What  good  will  it  do  you  to  be  troubled?  It  will  only 
makeyonr  state  worse.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  and  joyful 
are  the  remunerations  of  faith !  Live,  then,  by  faith,  and  not  by 
BighL 


PRATEK    BEFORE    THE    SERMON.* 

Wb  thank  thee.  Almighty  Sod,  for  all  tbn  things  which  thtra  bast  made  onr 
children  teach  us.  How  much  do  we  know  of  ourselves  that  we  nerer  ahonid 
liave  known  bat  for  our  offeprinK !  How  much  do  wu  know  of  thee  Chat  we  never 
■honid  have  known  bnt  for  our  children  1  How  mncfa  do  we  know  of  th;  ;;ovem- 
ment  and  of  th?  feellQi^  which  no  lungfaoKe  conid  hare  interpreted  to  us,  but 
which  we  have  learned  from  those  who  are  bo  much  weaker  than  we  ere,  end 
who  are  bo  far  l>elow  ub  I  How  much  thou  hant  tau);ht  ub  of  time,  end  how  much 
of  etemitr  1  Many  as  are  the  pains  that  we  have  bad.  carrylnir  burdens  ;  much 
as  we  hkve  had  of  care  ;  much  aa  we  have  Buffl^red  from  sorrowB  and  bereave- 
menta,  thou  bast  paid  us  back  a  thousand  fold,  for  all  our  troable  at  the  hands 
of  our  dear  little  children.  We  thank  thee  for  them  ;  for  that  bleeeed  eatata  into 
which,  by  them,  we  are  brou){ht ;  for  all  tho  sanctities  of  love  in  the  household  * 
for  all  the  diHcloanrcs  of  troth  in  the  affections  thereof 

And  now.  0  Lord  I  we  thank  thee  for  the  mercy  which  thou  host  shown  such 
of  OB  as  have  children  urown  up  and  entered  into  life.  We  thank  thee  fur  all  thy 
gK»X  goodness  to  them,  and  to  us  through  them. 

Wo  beseech  of  thee,  0  Lord !  that  thou  wilt  looli  upon  the  children  of  this 
chnrch ;  upon  all  that  have  been  brnught  with  consecration  into  the  sanctuary  : 
opon  all  tiiBt  liave  been  offered  with  prayers  and  tears  in  the  closet.  We  be- 
Mecb  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt  accept  the  detrire  of  parents'  hearts;  and  that  thou 
wilt  inspire  them  with  wisdom  and  fidelity,  tliat  they  may  be  able  to  brinji  up 
their  children  in  such  a  way  that  when  they  are  old  they  shall  not  depart  from 
lnte)rrity  and  truth  and  piety. 

Bless  in  eBpedal  the  dear  children  that  have  been  broufrht  hither  tlils  morn- 
ing. We  hear  the  voice,  in  their  wails,  of  life  cominff  upon  thrm.  Sorrows  are 
awaitlogr  them  :  temptatiooB  shall  bfsetthem:  teats  Bball  he  wrune  from  them. 
Andyet.  OQod!  thou  art  BlronEerthsn  sorrow,  and  thou  canst  carry  them  through 
crying  and  through  tribulation,  nnd  ssvc  them  yel  to  great  Joy  here,  and  to  im- 
mortality hereafter.    We  can  not  aak  that  BorrowB,  which  prophesy  themselves 

■  Iminedtatslf  rollawtDg  the  tnpllnn  or  chUdrvo. 
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already,  slioijld  ni 

why  aboald  we  m  .  ^  „  ... 

in  IhiB  Btormr  world,  with  ila  luinptatioDs  and  diu,  to  tUy  fatherly  tliou^hi  i 

care  sod  giiidtince.    Oh  I  Ukit  earn  of  them,  ihat  thuy  may  Dot  stumble  vilh  t> 

downfall.     Sanctify  affliction  to  iheni,  aod  lemptativn  itself,  that  they  may  gta* 
Btrong  and  vanquish  it. 

And  may  the  pBrentanftlitee  children,  who  hare  oGR^red  them  np  in  the  midil  ii( 
thdr  brethren,  and  ^gullied  tht^i^  rnmest  deHi?  and  purpose  to  brinff  them  npis 
the  fear  of  Uod,  be  Blrengthont-d  to  do  it.  May  they  heliiive.  and  truly  bolieie.  llut 
tboy  liave  tht' Bympathy  of  tho  brethren  of  thia  church,  and  that  onr  ptajeis  shill 
jio  forth  for  them  aa  well  aa  for  ourBelvea,  And  wb  bweech  of  thee,  O  Lord !  thu 
thoa  wi[t  make  iib  \o  feel  more  and  more  tliat  we  aru  one  household  groaned  i» 
gether.  And  though  our  number  is  bo  large,  and  we  are  so  distributed  thai  cw 
can  not  know  all,  yet  we  rejoice  that  we  are  as  thoee  who  live  in  one  eoonlty,  n 
whom  all  the  country  and  aU  the  people  are  related. 

Thou  hast  made  this  church  blessed  hitherto.  Continue  to  blesa  it.  in  its  chil 
dren,  in  !ls  households.  In  its  youth.  We  thank  thee  that  so  mnnr  have  grova 
up  here,  and  already  are  proved  in  an  honorable  manhood.  We  thank  thee  that 
BO  many  Uava  grown  up  to  woman's  eslati',  and  are  themselvea  rearing  childita 
for  the  Lord. 

And  we  beseech  of  theo  that  thou  wilt  accept  onr  thanks  for  all  thy  great  in_ 
cica  shoKTi  to  us.  We  lake  courage  eveij  day.  We  are  hopeful  of  the  folaia 
The  memory  of  thy  goodness  Inspires  us  with  courage  and  with  trust  for  the 
time  to  come. 

We  commit  to  theo  now,  tho  loteresta  of  all  the  parents,  and  all  the  cbildna, 
and  all  the  youth  in  our  congregation,  aod  pray  Ihat  they  may  he  shielded  froa 
harm,  and  brought  up  in  sovereign  virtue,  in  true  piety,  in  the  fear  of  the  Lend, 
bnd  in  thfi  love  of  men. 

And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  go  forth  with  thy  work  everywhere.  Gather  inio 
thy  chnrr.hea  the  young.  Inspire  thy  ministering  servants  with  more  power,  witk 
clearer  diBcnmination  of  truth,  and  with  a  more  earnest  and  zealous  heart  for  llw 
proclamation  of  it. 

May  th;  cattse  spread  everywhere.  May  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  Tirited  tv 
thy  salvation.  Ma;  Jew  and  Qentile  be  gathered  in  as  the  fullneas  of  die  LariL 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  of  our  salvstioo.    Amm 


prateh  after  the  sermos. 

Our  Father,  wilt  thou  grant  thy  blessing  to  r«rt  on  the  word  npnken  tl 
nsorning.    May  it  search  us  ;  may  it  find  out  our  weak  places  ;  may  it  be  as  n 
on  parched  ground ;  may  it  como  to  us,  we  hcBPCch  of  tliee,  with  admonition, 
lime  of  need,  to  call  us  back  from  folly  and  frivolity.      May  it  enable  ns  to  lift 
ourselves  again,  aud  walk  erect,  bearing  the  hope  of  our  sonship.    May  we  al 
bear  in  our  demeanor  the  witness  that  we  are  the  boub  of  Qod.     Ennoblp  m. 
May  we  think  and  feel  nobler.    May  we  live  more  nobly.  Oh !  Ihat  men.  looking 
opon  us.  might  say,  ■■  Better,  now,  understand  I  Ood."    Grant  that  expcrlen' 
^Ve  ask  not  lo  be  perfect.   We  ask  not  lo  be  any  thing  but  weak,  if  we  may  lie 
thinearm.     We  are  wiling  to  be  poor,  if  we  may  only  take  thy  riches.     Wei 
willing  to  weep.  If  it  hat  cleansea  our  eyes  (o  behold  ajkr  off  the  tilings  that  o 
cern  our  peace.  We  are  willing  to  say, "  Lord,  thy  will  be  done."  O  blessed  Will  | 
O  glorious  Will  I    0  Will  of  all  love,  and  of  all  grace,  and  of  all  good  in  time  la 
Dome  t  be  thou  done  tn  ns,  and  round  about  us,  and  in  all  the  world.    And  to  the 
lather,  thu  Son,  and  the  Spirit,  ahall  be  the  pr^se.    Amen. 
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jBt  your  light  bo  atiiae  befnrB  men.  that  they  may  see  jour  good  works,  and 
fj  yonr  Father  wliich  is  in  keaven." — Matt.  v.  18. 


[^His  is  the  appUcatioQ  of  the  exhortation  contained  in  a  figure  just 
«ding,  where  the  Saviour  declares  that  his  people  are  Hko  unto  a 
Bet  apOD  &u  hill,  which  can  not  be  bid^  that  they  are  like  a  candle 
eh  is  placed  upon  a  candlestick,  that  it  may  give  light  everywhere 
ae  house.    So  men  are,  in  their  Christian  relations,  to  be  luminoos 

conspicuous. 
The  employment  in  Scripture  of  the  figure  of  light  to  represent 
"al  qualities  is  universal  It  began  early.  It  continued  to  the  end 
tlie  record.  Nor  is  there  any  inflection,  apparently,  of  meaning, 
ch  is  not  already  used.  Ingenuity  can  scarcely  find  a  way  of  illua- 
ing  moral  truth  by  the  use  of  light,  or  the  modes  of  light,  that 
not  been  employed  in  Scriptore.  And  the  more  clearly  we  study, 
more  close  is  the  absolute  analogy — for  it  is  more  than  illuatra- 
;  it  is  analogy. 

Without  dwelling  upon  this — coming  back  to  it  by  and  by  in  the 
ussion — I  proceed  to  say, 

I.  The  moral  qualities  enjoined  in  Christianity  are  in  the  highest^ 
e  natural — not  artificial;  not  secondary;  not  newly  superinduced, 
rcatcd  by  God's  spirit  upon  the  mind.  They  are  natural,  yet  not 
le  sense  in  which  we  have  been  taught  to  disbelieve  in  the  natural 
ts  of  the  mind.  I  mean  that  they  are  not  after-thoughts  of 
^  The  qualities  which  we  call  "  Christian,"  and  the  e.'iperieaces 
sh  we  call  "  religious"  are  not  something  which  is  superinduced 
n  the  mind  by  some  after  arrangement.  They  were  provided  for 
le  organization  of  the  soul  and  of  the  human  life.  If  we  may  imag 
that  point  at  which  man  was  sketched  in  the  divine  thought,  the 
ne  purpose  was  to  create  human  beings  so  that  they  should  bring 
h,by  their  very  organization,  that  which  we  are  seeking  to  induce  in 
I  by  Christian  teaching.     Every  man,  enlightened  by  the  divine 
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Spirit,  is  therefore  called  of  God  back  to  nature — using  tlie  t*rin  ».* 
^tre  ill  a  acuee  higher  and  better  than  the  ordinary  theological  sense. 

Thifi  word,  I  hare  intimated,  is  used  in  two  iienseB.  The  lil'e  whJcli 
men  uniformly  fall  into  is  called  the  natural  life.  That  is  the  lower 
form  of  life  It  is  secondary.  It  is  also  used  to  signify  the  life  irtich 
was  intended,  and  for  which  the  mind  was  set  up,  aud  secretly  Btorti 
This  is  the  higher  sense.  It  is  the  original,  primary  one.  So  that  aatun 
may  mean  that  nature  which  God  makes,  or  that  nature  which  quu 
makes.  The  latter  is  ignoble  and  poor,  and  must  be  got  over.  The 
former  is  true  and  noble,  and  is  to  be  sought. 

What  I  believe,  is,  that  the  human  mjiid  was  conatracted  so  tint 
every  faculty  in  its  organization  tends  to  produce,  is  explicitly  in-nat" 
ed  to  bring  to  pass,  those  very  results  which  we  call  Chri^ttan  qiwB- 
ties.  And  it  is  better  adapted  to  be  good  than  to  be  bad.  And  the 
being  bad  is  something  interposed  between  the  original  creative  deagn 
and  the  execution.  That  is  the  lapse.  That  is  the  fall  God's  creatin 
inteut,  or,  if  I  may  so  say,  the  inventive  design  iu  the  human  soo^ 
was,  that  it  should  bring  out,  naturally,  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
Every  part  and  faculty  of  it,  just  those  fruits  which  we  seek  now  bj 
Christianity, 

I  believe  in  nature,  therefore :  not  that  degraded  nature  whiob  «J- 
uifies  conduct,  but  that  other  nature  which  signifies  creative  design-^ 
God's  original,  contemplated  plan.  And  the  position  whicli  I  took 
was,  that  the  moral  qualities  which  arc  enjoined  in  Christianity  mk, 
in  a  higher  sense,  natural.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  be  true,  Tli»l 
is,  they  have  been  built  so  that  that  is  the  proper  out- working  of  th^ 
nature.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  live  conscientiously.  Faith  Is  natn- 
ral  Hope  is  natural.  Love  is  natural  Benevolence  is  oatonl 
Spirituality  is  natural  Tliere  has  been  provision  made  for  it.  Ani  H 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  was  a  creative  purpose  expressed  in 
the  organization  of  the  human  souL  Religion  is  natural.  Irreligiou 
is  arlificiat 

2.  There  is  a  moral  constitution,  by  reason  of  which  Christios 
qualttiea  seem  admirable  to  men.  It  is  because  men  were  built  to  act 
Christianly,  religiously,  that  when  they  perceive  true  Christian  qualt 
ties,  the  original  nature  in  them  appreciates  those  qualities.  Not  >L 
once ;  because  the  natural  man  underatandeth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  There  is  a  latent  capacity  to  do  it.  It  maybe  brought  witbta 
the  reach  of  every  man's  knowing,  though  every  man  may  not  pc^ 
ccive  it. 

Moral  excellence  is  beautiful  TIjat  can  not  be  proved,  except  Ut 
say  that  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  men,  jnst  in  proportion  as  they  ar« 
developed  into  manhood.  I  do  not  believe  a  man's  nature  lies  in  tbs 
seed.    The  higher  up  and  the  further  away  a  man  gets  from  the 
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re  point,  the  nearer  he  comes  to  bis  nature.  Men  are  always  talking 
It  going  back  to  nature,  and  aaying  that  they  ought  to  live  so  and 
l,t»ecause  nature  teaches  them  no  and  so.  You  might  as  veil  aay 
A  the  wheat  which  you  bury  un<lcrgrou7id  is  more  near  to  nature  than 
i  whole  harvest  which  comes  out  of  that  wheat,  and  waves,  golden, 
W  the  field.  Is  an  acorn  nearer  to  nature  than  an  oak  tree  from 
kst  Acom,  which  has  grown  a  hundred  years  ?  Is  a  knife  more  a  knife 
en  it  ia  shut  up  than  when  it  is  open  ? 

God  created  men  id  this  world,  and  created  them  at  the  seminal 
nt;  and  no  man  is  so  far  from  natnro — that  ie,  from  the  sum  of  all 
I  he  was  meant  to  be — as  the  man  that  is  just  born — as  nations 
lindividuals  in  their  lower  estate.  They  arc  nearer  had  nature,  but 
^KJ  are  not  nearer  the  divine,  creative  nature  that  lies  far  away,  and 
•nes  by  tmfolding,  by  growing.  Which  is  the  vine,  the  two  leaves 
nktng  ont  of  the  ground,  or  that  which  has  grown  and  oovered  the 
el&s?  Which  is  the  nearest  the  vine  as  it  lay  in  God's  mind  when 
I  thought  of  a  vine?  It  is  education  that  brings  men  to  nature.  It 
eniliiation  that  comes  nearer  to  nature  than  savageLsm,  Nature 
)M  not  live  in  the  woods,  but  in  populous  cities.  Nature  is  not 
md  in  ignorance,  or  weakness,  or  gross  appetites.  It  is  not  till 
■t  bsre  been  tanght  to  live  higher  than  animals,  higher  than  brute, 
Ifllli  human  beings,  in  the  refinements  of  reason  and  moral  sense,  that 
WT  begin  to  touch  their  real  nature.  And  the  further  they  go  up  in 
Bl  direction,  the  nearer  they  get  to  the  creative  nature  that  they  were 
ttxA  to  develop  inta 

Kow,  as  men  go  toward  their  nature,  moral  qualities  seem  bcanti- 
U  to  them.  The  only  evidence  wliich  you  can  allege  that  moral 
la^tlu  »ro  bcantiful  is,  that  when  they  are  presented  to  the  truest 
UgM  they  seem  beautiful ;  and  the  truest  Judges  are  those  that  are 
&(  moat  developed  toward  their  ultimate  nature. 

IWe  ia  in  physical  nature  a  relation  between  the  eye  and  the 
fUlitiM  of  matter,  such  that  form  and  color  arc  agreeable  to  the  eye. 
^(liold  that  the  same  God  who  made  the  eye  made  the  world  to  be 
Wdl  nt,  and  that  the  same  God  who  made  the  world  made  the  eye 
^  look  upon  it.  There  is  a  relation  between  one  and  the  other  by 
Kb  combinations  of  forms  and  color  are  beautiful,  as  they  were 
uttobe. 

And  yet,  though  this  is  nniveraal,  and  substantially  the  same  in 
•"  Bun,  deviatioos  and  variations  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — 
4ii  sense  of  beauty  may  be  dormant — may  not  visibly  enist  to  any 
(nsdenble  degree.  In  certain  nations,  it  may  not  exist  except  in  its 
ktur  aalnre.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  all  of  us  satisfied  that  the 
l7«  vu  made  to  see  beauty,  and  that  the  natural  world  was  made  to 
bacmif  111  for  the  eye. 
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That  wliich  is  true  in  respect  to  the  eye  and  the  outvrar^  wortd  I 
is  just  as  true  in  respect  to  the  soul's  eye  and  moral  beanty.  All 
heathenism  and  grossness  and  barbarism  do  not  prevent  our  »e«ng 
that  God  has  made  the  moral  beautiful,  and  that  the  race  wai  n 
made;  that  there  is  a  preparation  of  conscience  or  moral  sense  md) 
that  whatever  is  beautiful  in  experience  and  action  haa  something  id 
every  man  to  respond  to  it,  A  man  may  be  a  liar;  aiid  yet  lieie 
never  w3p  a  liar  that  had  not  a  spot  in  him  where  he  could  not  help 
admiring  truth.  A  man  may  be  a  man  of  passion ;  and  yet  there  is  i 
spot  where  reason,  dominant  over  passion,  commands  his  attention  and 
admiration,  A  man  may  be  vulgar,  and  coarse,  and  wicked;  and  yM 
there  is  lying  in  every  man  a  moral  sense  which,  if  you  can  get  at  it, 
and  present  to  it  moral  truth  in  its  nobler  forms  and  aspects,  can  not 
help  responding  to  it.  For  the  eye  was  not  made  any  more  for  beaaty 
in  the  outward  world  than  a  man's  moral  nature  was  made  for  beaatf 
in  Iho  moral  world.  All  the  inflections  of  benevolence  can  bo  mad? 
to  meet  something  iu  every  man,  and  command  its  approbation.  Lon^. 
in  all  its  moods  and  varieties,  addresses  itself  to  a  coiTeaponding  moi^ 
sense  in  every  hiunan  bosom.  Conscience,  in  all  forms  of  truth,  and 
fidelity,  and  honesty,  and  honor,  approves  itself  to  every  man.  S^ 
denial  is  beautiful  Kot,  perhaps,  in  the  monkish  representations  of 
it,  bnt  in  the  shape  of  patience,  and  erdurance,  and  heroic  aufleringweQ 
borne  for  one's  country.  All  the  world  has  ever  admired  self-deiual| 
and  faith,  and  hope,  and  trust,  and  courage,  and  reliance.  TbcM 
qnalities  have  always  had  audience  and  admiration,  even  among  MT- 
age  nations,  if  they  were  only  made  consciously  visible.  For  savage 
nations  appreciate  what  is  in  them.  The  heroes  of  the  world  have  been 
made  up  of  qualities  which  we  now  understand  to  be  moral  qualitiea 
It  was  not  simply  brute  strength  that  made  the  hero :  it  was  brute 
strength  exercised  for  the  sake  of  some  good.  That  is  the  lower  fom 
of  development.  The  Samsons  of  history  were  not  great  wallowing 
giants.  Tliey  were  men  that  suffered  for  country,  and  for  a  caiuK. 
And  there  was  the  seed  of  a  true  heroism  in  these  things. 

The  heroes  of  the  world  have  been  like  early  pictures.  If  yon 
look  at  the  pre-Raphaelite  pictures  in  the  galleries  of  Italy,  and  what 
I  think  to  be  more  significant,  the  early  Flemish  and  German  pictures— 
for  the  German  nature  was  more  sincere  and  deep  than  the  Italian  na- 
ture; the  northeiTi  nations  of  Europe  were  more  highly  dcvelopeil  mo^ 
ally  than  the  southern — you  will  see  that  the  artists  were  feeling  after 
a  beautiful  thing.  Although  the  drapery  looks  like  tin  for  stlfibeM 
and  angularity,  and  although  the  postures  are  some  of  them  excessive- 
ly stiff,  and  the  grouping  childish,  you  can  not  stand  before  Van  Eyck'» 
dictures — 1  could  not — without  tears  in  your  eyes.  Tliey  were  beantifnl, 
iu  spite  of  all  the  infelicities  of  an  early  school  of  painting.     And  so 
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ft  tiaa  fceen  with  the  hcroeB  of  every  age  of  tlie  world.  Go  back  to 
those  men  whom  nations  have  reverenced,  and  set  nnide  the  bad  paint- 
ing, and  you  will  find  that  their  characters  turned  on  some  moral  quali- 
ty, and  that  the  nation  was  thrilled,  and  history  was  made  radiant  by 
It;  because  the  heart  answers  to  every  exhibition  of  moral  excellence 
ir  moral  truth. 

Men  may  not,  asT  havesaid,  be  trained  to  see  truth  in  its  finer  forms ; 
btit  there  is  in  every  human  soul  a  constitution  to  which  moral  quali- 
fies appeal,  and  which  can  not  help  responding  to  them.  Tliis  in  of 
hindamental  importance ;  and  vast  use  is  made  of  it  in  Scripture.  We 
Ihall  also  make  mneh  use  of  it,  as  you  will  see,  in  the  sequel. 

Thus,  Christian  experiences  are  only  higher  moral  developments  of 
natnre  in  the  human  sonl  God's  Spirit  brings  out  in  us  what  our  own 
rolitioD  could  not  achieve.  These  higher  moral  states  or  Christian 
jiialities  appeal  to  the  confidence,  the  admiration,  and  the  sympathy 
sf  mankind ;  and  that  notwithstanding  men  hate  the  light,  and  oppose 
jood — for  I  believe  that,  too.  I  believe  that  men  hate  good — yet 
[  believe  that  they  can  not  help  responding  to  the  presentation  of 
goodness.  They  oppose  light,  and  yet  light  is  pleasant  to  them.  But  l>e- 
^use  this  thing  is  true,  it  does  not  follow  that  that  thing  which  is  in 
Intagonism  to  it  is  not  true  too.  Tou  might  as  well  say,  "  It  is  im- 
Kssible  for  a  wheel  to  have  spokes  running  into  the  hub  from  both 
ItrectioDS,"  as  to  say  that  there  are  not  opposite  tniths.  Truth  is  a 
inrele,  and  there  are  antagonistic  truths  on  every  side  of  that  cii-cle. 
Hen  oppose  good,  and  admire  good.  Men  hate  good,  and  appreciate 
jood.  Men  are  admirers  of  spiritual  things,  and  yet  men  tread  spir- 
tual  things  nnder  foot,  as  swine  tread  pearls  underneath  their  hoofs. 
tfan's  lower  nature  resists  the  supreme  domination  of  the  moral  facul- 
ies.  Men  do  not  like  to  be  ruled  by  higher  ideas  than  those  which 
>OBBesB  them.  Men  that  live  to  eat  do  not  like  laws,  customs,  or  any 
□oral  advice  that  teaches  them  every  day  that  there  is  a  higher  way 
o  livR  No  man  likes  to  have  the  devil  cast  out  of  him.  There  is  as 
auch  squealing,  and  running  down  hill,  and  pitching  into  the  sea 
low,  »s  there  was  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  And  you  will  take 
lotice  that,  when  passions  come  out  of  men,  they  generally  take  the 
onn  of  bogs !  It  is  the  lower  passions,  it  is  the  animal  after  all, 
fast  is  dispossessed ;  and  that  animal  resists.  But  the  higher  facul- 
ies,  the  moral  attributes,  have  in  them  a  sympathy  for  the  Christ  that 
appears.  There  is  such  a  relation  between  our  higher  nature,  and  vir- 
ne,  and  piety,  and  moral  beauty,  that  you  can  always  present  one  to 
be  otlier  with  a  confidence  that  if  nature  hold  true  to  itself,  men  will 
kdmlre  that  which  is  true,  and  right,  and  divine,  and  noble.  Men  with 
me  part  of  their  nature  will  have  a  conscience  toward  God,  will  have 
k  moral  sense  for  truth  and  duty ;  and  yet,  with  another  part  of  their 
Mtnre,  they  will  resist  both. 
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3.  It  ie  upon  thia  state  of  facts  that  our  Master  ordained  that 
men  should  carry  thdr  moral  facuUieB  up  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  call  him- 
fielf  a  Christian,  and  join  himself  to  a  Christian  body,  as  if  Le  \m& 
bought  his  ticket  at  the  office,  and  placed  himself  in  the  appropmU 
oar,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  and  be  would  be  carried 
to  his  journey's  end  without  any  further  care  on  his  part.  Men 
think  that  the  church  is  a  kind  of  railway-car,  or  ateam-packcr,  and 
that  we  have  only  to  get  the  right  one  to  be  safe.  They  think  that 
denominations  are  very  much  like  different  Iraes  of  slearaers;  and 
that  the  rnnnera  on  each  line,  crying  down  the  others,  and  praising 
their  own,  are  like  the  members  of  the  different  churches,  thai  claim 
every  thing  for  their  own,  and  give  no  credit  to  the  others.  Men 
aeem  to  think,  "  Only  let  me  get  into  the  church  that  has  apostolicilj 
and  orthodoxy  and  catholicity,  and  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  go  to  sleep  over  night ;  and  when  I  wake  up  in  the  morning  1  sh^ 
find  myself  at  my  destination.  It  is  the  chnrch's  business  to  take  ma 
through."  That  is  not  the  New  Teslament  idea.  In  New  Teelament 
times,  there  was  no  church.  There  was  a  brotherhood  ;  but  no  Bnch 
organization  as  we  have.  An  organized  institution  I  believe  in,  aod 
wo  have  a  right  to  have ;  but  the  New  Testament  idea  of  a  church 
was  simply  a  moral  society  of  those  who  had  a  common  faith,  a  con- 
mon  hope,  and  a  common  love.  There  was  no  idea  of  a  church  soob 
as  baa  existed  since  Christ's  time.  And  that  church  which  is  the 
most  positive  about  its  apostolicity  is  the  furthest  removed  from  the 
New  Testament  idea.  There  is  no  church  so  far  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament idea  as  that  one  which  thinks  it  is  the  New  Testament  church, 
and  that  there  is  not  another  church  in  the  world.  It  ia  a  en* 
taoeous  church.  It  ia  not  the  spiritual  church.  That  church  which 
has  the  most  altars,  the  most  vestments,  the  most  externalities,  the 
most  things  that  appeal  to  the  lower  nature  of  men;  that  church 
which  has  the  most  physical  embodiment,  and  therefore  occupies  the 
largest  space  in  men's  sight,  is  the  furthest  from  the  true  spiritoil 
chnrch.  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  and  the  true  church 
is  always  the  invisible  church.  It  is  the  church  of  spiritual  qualities 
and  moral  powers,  and  not  of  external  objects. 

Our  Master  teaches  ns,  that  we  are  to  take  the  moral  qnaUtiu 
which  come  to  us  at  our  Christian  birth — when  we  are  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  BO  re-created  that  we  can  start  over  again,  as  it  were — and  nse 
them  according  to  God's  word,  and  not  according  to  human  precept 
or  human  example.  The  command,  when  we  begin  to  live  Christian 
qualities,  ia,  not  that  we  are  to  live  them  simply  far  enough  to  gel 
into  the  church,  or  to  be  consistent  with  this,  that,  or  the  other 
church,  but  that  we  are  to  take  every  one  of  those  Christian  qualities, 
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and  carry  it  up  to  tbab  point  wbt^re  it  shall  be  beautiful.  Great 
Christian  experiences  are  not  merely  to  be  held  in  their  lower  forma. 
We  are  not  simply  to  hove  a  little  of  them  ;  but  they  are  to  grow  so 
that  they  aliall  present  themselves  to  men's  eyes  as  beautiful.  There 
is  the  nature  of  beauty  in  every  one  of  them.  There  is  not  one  single 
thing  that  we  are  to  do  or  forbear  which  is  not  inherently,  intrin- 
sically,  morally  beautiful  And  the  command  of  the  Master  is,  that 
we  are  to  live  morally,  Christianly,  and  to  carry  every  Christian 
qoality  up  la  such  a  shape  that  it  shall  be  beautiful. 

Then,  next,  it  is  to  be  luminous.  It  is  not  only  to  be  beautiful, 
but  it  is  to  present  itself  to  men's  eyes  so  that  they  shall  say  that  it  ia 
b«antifiil — BO  that  there  shall  hardly  be  a  choice  left  them.  I  do  not 
care  what  your  opinions  are,  you  never  see  a  heroic  aut  that  yon 
stop  to  ask  yourself,  "  Shall  I,  or  shall  I  not  admire  ?"  You  never  saw 
a  man  throw  himself  into  the  water,  instanti}',  after  some  poor 
drowning  wretch,  and  seize  and  bring  him  out,  that  you  had  a  chance 
to  ask  yourself  whether  you  would  admire  it  or  not.  The  admira- 
tion ia  instantaneous.  You  never  saw  a  man  risk  his  life  for  the  sake 
of  befriending  some  poor  child  that  you  had  time  to  ask  yourself, "  Is 
that,  or  is  it  not,  to  be  admired?"  You  admire  lirst ;  and  some  hours 
afterward  you  ask  whether  you  ought  to.  The  mind  is  intui- 
tive and  inspirational  in  such  matters,  and  it  is  generally  right  in 
ila  moral  inspirations  and  intuitions.  Ko  man  can  read  that  story  of 
Walter  Scott's,  "  Mid -Lothian,"  where  Effie  Deans  was  on  trial  for 
her  life,  and  Jeanie  was  to  bear  witness,  and  t!ie  saving  of  her  sister's 
life  just  turned  on  the  slightest  evasion  of  the  truth,  and  she  could 
not  lie  even  to  save  her  sister,  but  bad  to  tell  the  truth,  and  see  her 
old  father  fall  dead  to  the  ground,  and  feel  that  the  terrible  enginery 
of  justice  must  roll  over  her  heart  and  crush  her — no  man  can  read 
that  story  (I  defy  Macchiavelii  himself  to  do  it)  and  not  say  that  it 
was  beautiful  to  speak  the  truth  under  such  circumstances.  Any 
single  moral  quality  taken  and  presented  to  the  human  soul  strikes 
that  Boul'a  admiration,  and  it  is  not  left  to  choose  whether  it  will 
admire  or  not.  If  I  say,  "  Two  and  two  make  four,'  set  yourself 
against  it  if  you  will ;  you  can  not  help  yourself,  you  are  obliged  to 
Bay,  "  Two  and  two  make  four."  If  I  say, "  Two  from  four  leaves  two," 
you  may  cipher  upon  It  as  much  as  you  please,  and  bi-ing  as  much 
logic  to  bear  on  it  as  yon  please,  I  know  that  I  have  God  Almighty's 
LFUth  on  my  side,  and  that  you  will  follow  me  and  say  so  too.  Let 
a  man  doanoblo  thing,  and  the  decree  of  God  in  the  constitution  of  the 
tinman  soul  makes  every  body  that  sees  it  feel  that  it  is  a  noble  thing. 
And  the  command  of  Christ  is,  first,  that  we  are  to  live  for 
these  high  spiritual  qualities ;  that  we  are  to  live  for  them  so  large- 
ly, that  we  are  to  give  them  such  generous  growth  and  culture,  that 
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theyalinl!  stand  id  us  in  tlii-ir  real  beauty ;  and  that  tlicn  they  are  to  be 
presented  to  men  so  that,  in  spiteoftbemselveSjthejr  will  he  compelled 
to  glorify  "w  -flfAer  which  U  in  heaoen.     That  is  the  function  of  piety. 

The  BuccesB  of  the  Gospel  was  made  to  depend  not  on  preadung 
— tliough  that  waB  to  be  an  instrument ;  but  upon  living  men.  There 
is  more  reasoning  in  the  Saviour's  words  than  we  are  apt  to  give  to 
tlietn,  when  he  says,  "  Ye  are  our  epistles."  He  had  been  writing 
epistles,  letters,  to  the  different  churches,  and  he  said,  in  a  blessed 
moment,  "  What  I  am  writing  with  ink  is  not,  after  all,  my  letter; 
you  are  my  letters  to  \\ie  ebnrches  and  to  the  world.  What  I  am 
atriving  to  say  by  the  enginery  of  human  language,  that  yon  are  saj- 
ing  by  the  conduct  of  every  single  day."  And  the  power  of  Chri»- 
tianity  was  not  to  inhere  in  its  doctrinal  scheme — though  there  was  ■ 
lower  place  and  function  for  doctrine ;  certainly  not  in  its  ecclesias- 
tical organization.  There  was  the  want  of  an  organization  on  a  much 
lower  plane  and  in  a  much  lower  sphere  ;  but  the  real  and  troe  power 
of  Christianity  was  in  the  fact,  that  the  condnct  required  of  the  dis- 
ciple was  high  up  on  the  moral  scale,  and  that  when  a  man  lived  a 
Christian  life  generously  and  largely,  men  could  not,  by  reason  rf 
their  moral  constitution,  resist  admiration  and  sympathy,  bnt  had  U) 
Hay,  "  It  is  right ;  it  ia  true,"  and  glorify  God. 

Tiiat  is  the  substance  of  the  text,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fatter 
which  is  in  heaven."  It  is  a  network  of  decrees,  deep  as  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  mighty  as  the  very  omnipotence 
which  formed  man's  life  and  nature. 

In  view  of  this,  I  remark. 

1.  Every  Christian  ia  so  to  live  that  his  conduct  shall  seem  ho!/ 
and  beautiful.  We  are  apt  to  say,  "1  must  live  so  that  I  shall  be 
right."  Bat  is  it  your  understanding  of  right,  th.it  it  can  be  homely? 
In  the  generation  of  it,  in  its  birth-hour,  it  maybe  homely;  but  riglil, 
in  its  own  nature,  ia  intrinsically  beautiful.  We  are  apt  to  aay,  "I 
must  live  justly ;  I  must  live  so  that  I  shall  be  at  peace  with  my  own 
conscience."  All  that  is  true ;  but  I  tell  you,  there  are  thousandi 
of  persons  whose  idea  of  religion  is  coiTCCt  in  doctrinal  matters, 
but  whose  doctrine  is  like  a  forest  in  winter— trees  in  outline; 
while  Christianity  is  like  that  same  forest  in  summer,  full  of  le.ives 
And  blossoms  and  fruit.  More  is  necessary  than  that  you  should 
bo  right.  Men  often  say,  "Only  let  me  know  that  I  am  right,  ami 
that  is  all  I  care  for."  It  is  not  all  that  you  ought  to  care  for. 
Right  should  not  only  he  right,  but  beautiful;  and  it  becomes  so 
in  proportion  as  it  works  up  to  its  perfect  form.  Where  moral  qnalJ- 
lies  produce  an  uopleasant  effect,  it  is  because  they  are  imperfect. 
Moral  qualiticB  are  like  fruit.    The  apple  that  in  January  calls  forth 
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my  atlrairalion,  in  June  calls  foith  my  detestation,  if  I  taste  it. 
And  though  morality,  when  it  is  the  spontaneoua  laying  down  of  genius 
and  power  for  a  moral  pai-pose  is  iranBcendeoliy  beautiful,  yet  that 
same  morality,  when  it  is  struggling  and  trying  to  be  born,  or  to  grow, 
Beems  like  a  poor  starveling  thing — as  it  is,  But  aS  it  becomes  stronger, 
and  goes  up  through  childhood,  and  up  through  manhood,  it  increases 
in  symmetry  and  absolute  beauty.  You  can  always  test  your  growth  in 
any  graoeby  thebeautifulnessofthatgraceinyou;forifitia  notbeaa- 
tiful,  it  is  becaose  it  is  sonr ;  because  it  is  crude ;  because  it  is  unripe. 
Therefore,  no  person  whose  religion  is  such  as  to  produce  a  disagree- 
able impression  in  his  family  is  a  true  Christian.  Such  pei-sons  may 
escape  into  heaven  ;  but  they  go  in  so  as  by  fire.  Any  person  that 
yon  live  with,  and  who  is  less  agreeable  to  yon  in  the  respects  in 
which  he  professes  to  be  a  Christian,  and  who  does  not  make  an 
agreeable  impression  npon  yoQ,  is  just  so  far  away  from  Christ. 
But  if  I  lived  where  I  saw  a  Roman  priest  who  always  produced 
upon  ray  mind  a  salutary  impression,  and  in  whose  conduct  was 
manliness — a  beautiful  manliness  ;  dcvoutnoss — a  beautiful  devout- 
ocse  ;  richness — a  beautiful  richness  ;  sweetness — a  beautiful  sweet- 
ness, I  should  instantly  say,  "  This  is  a  Christian  man — a  model  Chris- 
tian man— in  spile  of  his  church,  and  in  spite  of  his  creed."  I  should  in- 
stantly take  him  to  be  my  brother.  I  should  not  stop  to  inquire,  "  What 
is  your  ministry  ?"  If  he  ia  living  aranngso  many  impediments,  and 
has  risen  above  them  all ;  if  he  is  living  according  to  the  highest 
moral  standard  ;  if  he  is  living  in  such  a  way  that  I  can  not  help  ad- 
miring his  character— I  know  that  that  admiration  in  me  is  the  testi- 
mony of  God  to  the  largeness  of  that  man's  growth.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  is  as  crystalline  as  Calvin,  and  has  screwed  up 
every  moral  quality  as  carefully  as  Paganini  every  sti-ing  of  his 
violin,  and  yet  it  is  cacophonous,  and  his  character  is  not  such  that  I 
can  admire  it,  I  say,  "  lie  is  not  ripe  ;  he  is  not  perfected  ;  I  do  not 
see  the  fruit  in  him  yet."  Tliere  is  nothing  so  beautiful  as  the  human 
Boul,  as  God  meant  it  to  be.  There  was  no  key  that  was  ever  struck 
that  bad  snch  music  as  every  faculty  of  the  human  soul  has  in  it.  And 
wben  there  is  complete  harmony,  when  the  whole  diapason  is  brought 
into  action,  and  all  the  passions  become  a  sub-base,  and  the  feet  play 
tliem,  and  the  hands  play  the  keys,  then  the  lower  tones  become  a 
magnificent  under-current  on  which  the  upper  tones  float.  The  pas- 
sions become  more  than  semi-moral  when  tiie  upper  part  of  the  soul  is 
all  radiantand  flashing  with  inspirational  atlaiomenls.  God  has  never 
madeany  tiling  so  beautiful  as  the  whole  soul  in  its  majesty  of  experience. 
And  this  being  so,  it  is  the  sadness  of  my  I'fo  that  I  get  so  tired 
of  men  as  I  do.  It  is  my  soul's  sadness  to  think  that  men  behave  so 
I  am  tired  of  them.    I  am  tired,  tired,  tired  of  nothin; 
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of  men.      Aias!  la 
day  teaching  cubs  bow 


I 


a  music-te.iclier,  that  stands  the  wlwW 
1^  the  koj-B,  aud  hears  things  mauled  uA 
murdered  until  his  hungry  ear  dies,  almost,  with  bia  tasks.  And  be 
that  is  studying  to  lifl  up  the  poor  and  (Strengthen  the  weak 
BCnec  a  morn!  anatomist,  and  a  morbid  one.  There  arc 
success  aud  triumph  when  the  soul  experieoces  a  cerlatn  degree  of 
pleasure  and  satiaf^ictios  ;  but  there  come  times  when  to  depart  uid 
be  with  Christ  is  ^  good  deal  better.  And  I  am  asb.imed  to  tbink 
that  I  feel  such  a  sense  of  relief  when  I  go  into  the  old  boary  forest, 
and  the  trees  seem  to  mc  more  like  companions  than  men  do,  audi 
can  move  about  with  a  sense  of  frienillinCHs  and  sympalbr  with  then 
things,  which  neither  think,  nor  feel,  nor  epeak,  nor  do  aught, 
which  I  clothe  by  my  imagination  with  more  human  and  hamane  it- 
tributes  than  men  wear.  The  heavena  are  not  more  beautiful,  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  forest,  or  on  the  sea,  or  among  mighty 
rivers,  or  on  vast  continents,  or  in  the  seasons,  or  the  tropics,  or  at  tlu 
solitary  poles,  north  or  south,  so  sublime  or  beauteous  as  any  singla 
soul,  if  only  it  threw  out  its  clusters  of  abundant  fruit  God  never 
made  any  thing  else  so  beautiful  as  he  made  man.  And  woe  totbe 
world  that  men  are  bo  lioraely !  Woo  to  the  world  that  men  hftve^ 
sheathed  their  beauty,  and  have  only  thrown  out  the  lower 
— pride,  vanity,  selfishness — ^tliings  so  hiirsh,  unlovely,  liateful,  and 
hating  1  But  oh  !  it  shall  not  be  so  always.  There  ia  such  a  thing  U 
the  "  beauty  of  holiness."  Do  you  remember  that  phrase,  "The 
Beautiful  "  ?  Old  Jerusalem  had  a  gate  beautiful.  The  temple  ha^ 
such  a  gate.  And  through  such  a  gate  every  man  ought  to  go  to  ba 
converted.  His  moral  developments,  his  zeal,  his  benevolence,  his  love, 
his  humility,  his  meekness,  bis  faith,  his  hopes,  his  reliance,  his  coa- 
rage,  his  activity,  his  self-denial,  every  one  of  hia  moral  qaaiities, 
ought  to  be  BO  rounded  out,  and  so  carried  up,  in  the  heavenly 
mer,  that  every  one  of  them  should  be  sweeter  than  vine  or  blossom- 
ing meadow.  Tiieu  men  would  be  transcendently  beautiful.  Tweo-i 
ty  men  made  beautiful  in  the  Lord  Jeaua  Christ  would  be  an  armji 
that  would  sweep  around  the  globe,  and  nothing  could  resist  thna. 
That  man  Paul — the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived  on  earth,  I  think — . 
had  a  soul  that  is  sounding  on  yet,  and  that  will  sound  on  to  the  end 
of  time,  because  it  carries  in  it  so  much  of  beauty.  Oil !  for  a  chtu^h  of 
such  men.  Oh!  for  a  community  of  such  men.  We  do  not  kno*  . 
any  thing  yet  of  the  power  of  Christianity. 

2.  The  impressions  which  a  church  makes  on  the  moral  conscioni' 
nesB  of  the  community  in  which  it  lives  is  a  fair  test  of  its  life  and 
power,  I  do  not  mean  that  every  church  will  be  loved;  but  I  do  hold, 
that,  even  in  the  imperfection  of  human  development  and  character, 
every  cburoh  is  bound  to  produce  in  the  community  an  impression  thai. 
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e  average  membership  lives  on  a  higher  plane  than  other  men.   We 
«re  to  make  a  distinction  between  iodividual  members  and  tUecolleo- 

,  live  whole.  Because  there  were,  among  the  hundred  famiUes  at  the  ' 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  or  the  St.  Nicholas,  or  the  Metropolitan,  five  or 

.six  disreputable  persona,  you  would  not  say  that  the  hotel  was  dis- 
reputable.    We  know  that  the  bad  go  with  the  good.    And  it  is  not 

, right  to  cry  down  a  church,  instancing  single  persons  as  an  index  of 

■  tbe  whole.  There  will  be  traitors  in  every  band.  One  twelfth  of 
Christ's  band  of  disciples  were  traitors.  But  I  do  not  believe  one 
'W^tb  in  this  church,  or  in  any  of  the  sister  churches  round  about 
e  bad.  There  are,  however,  in  every  church,  some  tliat  are  not 
lliy  to  be  in  it.  But  the  average  impression  produced  by  a  church 
to%«oiiimuuity  upon  the  best  natures  in  that  community,  taking  it 
from  year  to  year,  is  a  fair  test.  That  is  to  say,  if  I  have  a  seal,  and 
I  stamp  with  it  day  after  day,  and  men  come  and  look  to  see  what 
impression  is  made,  and  they  see  that  there  is  some  picture  there,  but 

'  can  not  tell  what  it  is — whether  it  be  dragon,  or  eagle,  or  liberty-cap 
— ^it  is  fair  to  say  that  that  seal  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  intended.  If  when  it  is  used  to  stamp  on  paper,  or  wax,  it 
makes  no  impression  that  can  bo  distinguished,  it  is  of  little  value 
U  a  seal. 

And  so  it  is  with  ohurches.  Many  churches  live  so  that  you  can 
not  tell  whether  the  impression  they  make  is  of  Christ  or  of  Belial.  It 
isblurred;  there  is  nothing  clear  or  distinct.  There  are  many  churches 
whose  impression  is  sharp  and  clear,  and  is  of  St.  George  and  the 
dragon,  the  dragon  being  twice  as  large  as  St.  George.  There  are 
many  churches  in  whicli  it  is  only  a  higher  form  of  respectable 
worldliness  that  is  manifested.  There  are  many  churches  that  live 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashions.  There  are  hundreds  of  places 
that  are  excellent  places  of  resort.  There  are  plenty  of  churches 
where  yon  can  see  the  best-dressed  people,  and  the  most  prosperous 
people.  There  are  churches  that  are  nothing  but  religious  mutual 
insurance  companies,  and  that  agree  to  insure  each  other  in  this 
world  and  the  world  to  come,  And  the  community  look  upon  them 
and  say,  "  Well,  these  are  well-to-do  religious  people,  who  on  week 
days  live  in  hrown-stone  houses,  and  on  Sunday  in  brown-stone 
churches — lucky  fellows  1"  I  wonder  that  you  do  not  put  upsome  of 
the  true  names  over  churches — "Church  of  the  Lucky  Families;" 
"  Church  of  the  First  Class ;"  "  Churchof  People  that  are  not  Vulgar ;" 
"Church  of  Prosperous  Menj"  "  Church  of  the  Long  Purse,"  and  so 
on.  These  titles  would  be  very  appropriate  for  some  churches,  judg- 
ing  from  the  average  impression  produced  by  them  on  the  community. 
And  I  shall  not  shrink  from  having  them  applied  to  me  and  to  you, 
T  as  we  deserve  them.  We  must  stand  on  our  own  merits.    The 
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truth  does  not  turn  out  of  its  course  for  any  body     The  Inith 
be  spoken,  it'  the  heavona  fall. 

Tlie  aveiage  impression  produced  by  the  members  of  any  chunh^. 
in  a  community  determines  how  Christian  or  how  unohristi 
are.     This  is  an  immutable  principle.     And  there  is  a.  mon 
ization  in  the  human  soul  that  responds  to  moral  truth  wherever  It  iN| 
found.     And  if,  on  the  average,  we,  being  Cbrisliaiis,  make  »och  uq 
impression  upon  tlie  consciouBueas  of  the  world  that  they  say  iht^ 
are  better  than  we  are,  we  are  not  living  Christiauty.     We  i      " 
to  live,  not  only  so  that  our  Christian  character  shall  be  beautifid^ 
but  that  it  shall  appear  so.    We  are  not  to  be  mere  pau]iers  on  otbam 
men's  good  opinions,  but  are  to  command  men's  opinions  aboat  at. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  power,  not  to  take,  but  to  command.    We  an 
bound  to  live  so  that  the  children  in  our  families  shall  say  of «; 
"  They  are  Christiana."      We  are  bound  to  live  ao  that  men  of  olbtt 
churches  shall  say,  "  What  a  pity  that  such  good  people  do  not  belong 
to  our  sect !"     For  you  know  Christ  is  like  a  sportsman,  who  lui 
pocketa  hero,  and  pockets   there,  and  pockets  everywhere  that  he 
can  find  places  for  them  in  his  clothes.      And  imagine  a  feud  sprisj- 
ing  lip  among  these  pockets.      One  pocket  says,  "  I  am  a  thousuj 
times  better  than  that  pocket."     Another  says,  "  No ;    you   are  lot 
down  ;  yoa  are  a  little  miserable,  schismatic  pocket  down  tltere.  I 
am  an  apostolic  pocket  up  here."     All  sects  are  merely  pockets  in  lb* 
garments  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.      And  it  does  not  make  any  iUf 
ference  whether  yoii  go  to  heaven  in  a  side  pocket  or  in  a  skirt  pock- 
et,     To  get  into  heaven  is  the  main  thing,  after  all.     But  thM 
pockctous  sects,  looking  upon  this  good  priest  or  that  good  minitlcr, 
Bay,  "  What  a  pity  he  is  not  in  my  pocket !"    It  is  much  more  impo^ 
tant  that  you  should  by  your  life  produce  such  an  effect  that  yot 
should  desire  each  other,  than  that  you  should  be  in  any  pnrticolir 
church.     The  thing  is,  to  live  so  that  your  life  shall  be  a  witness  cJ 
truth,  and  piety,  and  godliness. 

I  need  not  say  how  this  compares  with  what  areBoraetimes  called 
reforming  churches.  God  calls  men  to  work  for  reforms;  bat  b» 
never  calls  them  to  work  for  reforms  aa  if  they  were  crocodiles.  I 
really  think  the  greatest  obstacle  to  some  reformations  is  the  iiglincai, 
the  harshness,  the  bitterness,  the  tin  charitableness,  the  unsymmetry, 
the  moral  unbeauty,  of  the  men  who  advocate  them.  The  reform* 
are  well  enough ;  but  I  can  not  swallow  the  reformei-a.  Reformen 
iDuat  be  fighters  ;  but  the  prescription  of  the  Bible  is,  "  Speaking  tbl 
truth  in  love."  Yon  can  not  speak  the  truth  in  love,  and  be  long  our 
beautiful.  The  man  that  can  thunder  one  moment,  and  shod  tears  th« 
next,  is  the  man  that  is  most  likely  to  cairy  a  reform.  The  man  that 
knows  how  to  be  gentle  and  sweet ;  the  man  that  stands  up  for  tbt 
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patient,  ana  glonons  in  his 
■  iiot  daonted  by  opposition,  but  tliat  is  not  embittered,  i 
•elf  sweetly  and  beautifully  in  the  midst  of  oppositions — that  man.  is 
*^e  trne  reformer.  Reforms  do  not  need  malign  passions,  like  fire 
**^er  a  canldron,  to  give  them  fiuccess.  He  is  the  true  reformer  who 
P^'esenls  truth  and  principle  in  attractive  forms.  A  eanse  is  made 
**J*uliful  by  the  radiancy  of  the  man  that  presents  it.  No  Christian 
~^lLn  has  any  excuse  for  leaving  an  impression  on  the  time  in  which 
■^  lives  that  he  ia  unchristian.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  time  of  strife  and 
*Mtle  is  no  excnse.  Cteur  de  Lion  was  a  man,  every  inch,  in  time  of 
Dattle.  A  trne  warrior  was  he,  without  reproach.  lie  would  not  do 
fcmean  thing  in  the  struggle  any  more  than  out  of  it.  He  was  as  much 
&  man  in  battle  as  out  of  battle.  And  so  we  are  to  stand  up  for  the 
truth,  and  to  be  brave  men,  not  fearing  men  or  the  devil ;  and  yet 
We  are  to  be  lovely  while  we  are  doing  it.  We  are  never  to  employ 
Our  malign  feelings  for  the  sake  of  gaining  power  or  material  by 
Vhich  to  enforce  the  truth,  which  is  always  beautiful. 

S.  If  this  be  so,  we  shall  say,  likewise,  that  the  Bible  iaabook  of 
BnperstitioQ—Duly  the  superstition  is  in  you,  and  not  in  the  Bible. 
Blen  think  that  the  Bible  is  in  such  a  sense  sacred  tbat  there  is  a 
Inoral  quality  in  paper  and  in  type.  If  a  man  should  sit  on  the  Bible 
Bccidentally,  and  see  what  it  was,  he  would  jump  as  if  a  serpent  had 
bitten  him.  He  would  feel  as  if  be  had  committed  a  sin  almost,  it  was 
BO  sacred.  And  children  are  taught  not  only  to  believe  tbe  Bible,  but  to 
reverence  it,  and  almost  to  go  on  tiptoe  in  the  presence  of  it.  It  may 
nunister  to  good  instruction ;  but  still  there  are  a  great  many  people 
who  respect  the  Bible  very  mnch  as  the  African  does  his  amulet.  As 
a  man  regards  an  amulet,  so  Christians  regard  certain  things  in  which 
tbey  think  there  ia  an  influence  of  holiness,  and  which  they  think 
emit  a  holy  fragrance.  Many  men  who  never  read  the  Bible  or  study 
it  think  that  somehow  or  other  it  will  do  them  good.  Many  people 
make  tbe  Bible  a  mere  charm. 

Seo  how  this  superstition  is  played  upon.  A  man  comes  into 
coart  to  swear,  or  affirm ;  and  the  judge  says  to  him,  "  Hold  up  your 
fcand."  The  clerk  stops  him,  and  says,  "Are  you  a  Protestant?" 
If  he  answers,  "  No,"  the  judge  calls  for  the  Bible.  A  Protestant 
■wears  with  his  hand  up  ;  but  a  CathoHo  must  put  his  hand  on  the 
Bible.  But  ah  !  that  would  not  do  ;  there  is  a  refinement  on  that.  It 
it  is  a  plain  Bible,  he  will  put  hia  hand  on  it  very  boldly  ;  but  turn  it 
over,  and  show  him  a  croas  on  the  other  side,  and  you  can  not  get  him 
to  put  his  hand  on  it  falsely.     So  you  have  charm  upon  charm, 

A  great  many  people  think  that  the  Bible  is  a  very  sacred  book, 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  is  a  sacred  book.  If  yon  read  this  book,  and 
End  moral  •jnaliiies  in  it,  and  they  are  transferred  as  living  virtnea 
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to  you,  then  to  you  it  becomes  a  sacred  book.  This  book  is  sacred 
to  you  just  BO  far  as  its  teachings  are  incorporated  in  your  eipai' 
ence  and  feelings,  and  not  a  bit  further.  All  that  part  of  iheKUi 
is  Bible  to  you  which  you  live  by.  So  much  of  the  Bible  as  jm 
vitalize  is  valuable  to  you ;  but  so  much  of  it  as  you  do  not  vitalin 
is  of  no  use  to  yon. 

You  put  your  Bible  in  your  book-eaae.  There  it  stands  alllls 
week,  perhaps.  Or,  you  read  it  once  a  day,  or  once  a  week,  utlu 
case  may  be.  And  you  do  it  very  decorously.  The  room  is  siill, 
and  jour  children  sit  around  the  room  in  a  stiff  row.  You  poiot 
your  speotacles  and  read ;  and  as  you  read,  you  lower  the  key  of  ym 
voice — for  when  men  waut  to  be  religious,  they  always  take  &  loleu 
note ;  and  you  read  all  the  way  through  the  chapter,  and  are  like  ( 
blind  man  walking  along  a  road  where  there  are  all  sorts  of  flovea 
on  both  sides,  never  seeing  a  single  one.  Men  read  thus,  ud 
feel  a  great  deal  better  because  tliey  have  read  the  Bible  to  tbeii 
family !  Now,  I  tell  you,  the  only  thing  you  read  in  tbe  B 
that  which  jumps  into  you,  and  which  you  can  not  get  out  of  j<kl 
It  is  tbe  vital,  luminous  part,  and  sot  the  dead  letter  that  you  tod, 
if  you  read  any  part  of  the  Bible. 

Suppose  I  shonld  set  up  housekeeping  on  tbe  same  principle  Uitt 
some  people  set  up  their  religious  housekeeping?  A  man  gOMiq 
housekeeping,  and  gets  a  Bible,  with  hia  name  on  the  inside,  Kudliii 
name  on  the  outside,  and  puts  it  on  the  table,in  his  best  room  ;  aud  ibof 
it  lies  for  months  and  years  without  being  opened — unless  therein 
funeral  in  the  family  1  Suppose  I  should  go  to  housekeeping,  and  slioalit 
give  an  order  to  the  grocei'  for  three  boies  of  sperm  candles,  sayiDg 
"  I  am  going  to  have  a  luminous  house,"  and  should  put  those  CW 
dies  away  in  the  attic,  and  never  light  one  of  them?  What 
use  of  candles  but  to  burn  ?  That  is  the  very  figure  of  our  Master 
He  says,  "Ko  man  puts  a  candle  under  a  bushel,  but  he  lights  ilud 
puts  it  on  a  candlestick," 

So  much,  then,  of  the  Bible,  as  you  take  out,  as  a  candle,  lighting 
it,  you  read;  and  so  much  of  it  is  to  you  a  living  oraole — no  mot^ 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  superstition  about  the  Bible  even  , 
Protestant  churches. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  application  which  time  for  bids  aif 
to  dwell  upon ;  but  I  will  make  only  a  single  other. 

No  mau  has  a  right,  who  ia  called  of  God  and  made  a  new  cre% 
ture  by  the  power  of  the  Uoly  Ghost,  and  has  in  him  the  inapiratioi 
of  divine  love  and  truth,  and  believes  himself  to  he  a  pilgrim  to  U^ 
other  laud,  and  to  be  an  heir  with  Jesus  Clirist — no  such  man  has  ft 
right  to  live  a  hidden  life.  There  are  a  great  many  persons  who,  for 
reasons  of  conscience,  or  I'easons  of  caution,  or  reasons  of  approbatit^ 
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MODS  of  iDterest,  withhold  themaelvea  from,  nn  open  avowal  of 
adhesion  to  Cliriat,  and  of  their  real  Christian  life.  But  a  man 
lives  so  that  men  do  not  know  that  be  is, a  Christian,  is  not  one. 
la  sncceod  in  biding  yoar  pietj  from  men,  you  will  succeed 
ding  it  from  Ood,  too.  The  very  idea  of  piety  is  luminous- 
have  no  overweening  attachraeot  to  the  church  as  a  physical  or- 
ation. I  am  rather  under  than  over  the  line  on  that  subject  I 
re  that  the  church  is  useful ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  par- 
ir  church  on  the  face  of  the  globe  i»  ordained  of  God.  I  do  not 
re  one  church  is  any  better  than  another  so  far  as  ordinance  ia 
med.  I  do  not  helieve  there  is  any  pattern  whatsoever  laid 
in  the  New  Testament  according  to  which  chnrciiea  should  be 
lized,  I  believe  that  churches  stand  on  the  same  ground  that 
ion  Bchools  and  literary  institutions  do.  They  are  found  to  be  use- 
iid  to  promote  man's  growth,  and  so  thoy  are  right.  Churches 
on  the  same  ground  that  governments  stand  on.  God  did  not 
n  a  republican  government,  or  a  monarchical  government,  or  a 

I  government.  He  created  men  social  beings,  so  that  they  need- 
vernments,  and  left  them  to  choose  such  as  they  wanted.  I  be- 
there  is  that  in  every  human  being  which  needs  association  and 
;y  for  the  best  development  of  itself;  but  what  the  particnlar 
of  that  association  or  Rociety  should  be  hasnot  been  prescribed 
r  church  is  good  enough  that  answers  the  purposes  of  a  church. 
J  government  is  good  enough  that  answers  the  purposes  of  a 
urn  en  t. 

II  churches  are  therefore  in  some  sense  apostolic ,  but  no  church 
e  face  of  the  earth  is  apostolic  in  the  sense  of  having  descended 
the  apostles.  Those  churches  are  supreme  impertinences  that 
rtake  to  say  that  they  present  to  the  world  the  line  and  lines- 

of  the  architect  of  Peter  or  Paul.  There  ia  no  vestige  of  any 
ances  that  they  handed  down  to  ns.  Tou  might  as  well  say 
ihey  gave  ns  patterns  of  houses  to  live  in,  as  that  they  gave  us 
ms  of  ordinances.  I  believe  that  ordinances,  external  forms,  are 
jrs  of  utter  indifference.  Baptism  is  baptism,  whether  it  be  af- 
1,  or  sprinkling,  or  immersion.  The  Lord's  Supper,  if  it  be  ad- 
tered  by  a  pope,  is  good  enough  ;  if  it  be  administered  by  a  cai'* 
I  it  is  good  enough ;  if  it  beadministeredbya  priest  or  a  minister, 
^od  enough ;  if  it  be  administered  by  the  father  in  the  family, 
good  enough;  and  if  there  ia  no  one-else  to  administer  it,  and 
idminister  it  to  yourself,  it  is  just  as  good.  The  Lord's  Supper 
ge  to  every  man  that  belongs  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  he 
nst  as  much  right  to  administer  it  to  himself  as  to  have  it  ad- 
i  to  him  by  a  priest. 
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In  regard  to  churches,  ordinances,  and  governments,  I  take  tk 
broadest  ground,  and  s&j  that  they  are  ni^eful,  but  that  then  !■  Ml 
one  of  them  tliat  isohligatory,  as  having  warrant  in  Scripture;  udtf 
man  can  come  to  us  saying,  "ThuBsaith  the  Lord,"  in  respect 
But  while  I  hold  that  broad  and  catholic  ground,  I  say  that 
the  gathering  together  of  men  for  good  and  holy  purposes  has  f< 
generations  and  ages  been  proved  to  bo  useful,  therefore  it  ia  a  dnjr* 
The  experience  of  nations  has  shown  that  men  can  not  well  live 
Christian  lives,  and  that  it  in  far  better  that  they  should  make  a  publM 
profession  of  thijir  religious  faith,  and  live  open  and  disclosed  liv»; 
and  hence  men  arc  bound  to  let  the  world  know  that  they  are  Chi» 
tians.  Select  what  communion  you  please ;  but  somewhere  you  shodi 
stand  up  before  men  and  openly  avow  your  adhesion  to  Christ,  beciut 
it  ia  the  testimony  of  centuries  that  such  a  course  is  best.  Ton  M 
bound  to  bear  witness  that  the  life  you  now  live  in  the  flesh,  yovlin 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  you,  and  gave  himself  foryoi. 
Ton  have  no  right  to  be  a  secret  Christian.  You  have  no  rightU 
hide  your  piety.  You  have  no  right  to  allow  men  to  say  of  you,  "Hi 
is  a  moralist,  but  he  is  not  a  Christian."  You  are  bouud  to  let  yow 
light  shine.  You  arc  bound  to  bo  an  eminent  Christian,  so  that  yow 
Christianity  shall  be  apparent  to  all  men.  You  are  bound  to  be  » 
Christian;  and  then  you  are  bound  to  make  an  open  declaration,  jmt 
as  when  we  marry.  Do  you  suppose  that  is  the  wedding,  when  the 
young  man  and  his  blushing  bride  stand  up  and  exchange  vows  ?  Tie 
wedding  took  place  when  their  two  hearts  rushed  together  as  one,  and 
when  they  clasped  each  other,  and  said, "  Thine  for  life ;  mine  for  life." 
Their  souls  are  married  first;  but  they  are  obliged  then  to  stand  tip 
before  law  and  institution  and  ciistom,  and  openly  say,  "  This  is  whrt 
we  have  done,"  This  declarative  and  open  wedding  is  nocessarv  fof 
morality,  for  decency,  for  reasons  right  and  proper.  The  marriage  ol 
the  souls  comes  first.  Afterward  there  is  the  reaffirmation  before  mco. 
And  every  soul  ought  to  be  married  to  Christ.  Every  soul  should 
clasp  him  with  secret  faith.  And  then  there  should  be  the  standtnf 
up  and  bearing  outward,  public  testimony  before  men. 

My  Christian  brethren,  I  take  my  share  of  this  tnith.  I  have  great 
comfort  in  one  of  Paul's  declarations.  After  he  had  set  forth  the  ideal 
of  godliness,  after  ho  had  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  it,  the  thought 
occurred  to  him,  "  Tlicse  people  may  perhaps  say,  '  Do  you  live  M 
highaslhat?  Are  youasgoodasthat?"'  And  then  he  said,  "  Xot  that 
I  have  attained."  Every  man  ought  to  preach  a  hundred  times  better 
than  he  practices.  It  is  a  vulgar  and  absurd  fling  that  men  make  whm 
they  say,  "  Do  you  practice  as  much  as  you  preach  ?"  I  shonld  be 
ashamed  if  I  did  not  make  my  ideal  travel  faster  than  my  hands  and 
feet.    I  am  not  half  bo  good  a  man  as  I  tell  yoa  to  be.    I  am  not  half 
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i  a  minister  as  I  ouglil  to  he.  I  kuow  my  own  imperfections, 
i  count  not  myself  to  have  appreLended ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  for- 
"getting  thoBc  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
■uiigs  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
■igh  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  I  see  what  the  way  is,  and  I  am 
*^ing,  aecording  to  my  feeble  strength,  to  walk  in  that  way.  And 
•  tnake  it  broader  and  plainer  to  you ;  hoping  that  many  of  you  will 
■o  a  great  deal  better  Christians  than  I  am.  I  do  not  envy  you.  If 
*od  gives  me  grace  to  stand,  as  by  fire,  in  his  pix-sence,  and  I  see  go- 
&g  up  by  rauks  far  above  me,  you  that  I  have  taught,  you  that  I 
Iteve  baptized,  yon  that  I  have  ted  out  of  mighty  sins  and  temptations, 
[  shall  not  envy  you.  It  will  be  enough  to  have  the  least  place  in 
keaven,  and  join  with  you  in  the  common  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Sod. 

1*1  us  every  one  press  forward,  open,  avowed  Christians,  carry- 
ng  Christian  truth  in  Christian  love  and  Christian  contentment,  in  the 
>eaaty  of  holinesss. 

PRAYER    BEFORE   THE    SERMON. 

GaANT.  oar  F&tlier,  tint  nil  the  ctouds  that  lio  betwcan  its  and  the  heavonlj 
pte  may  be  parted,  at  leaat  at  tlmns,  iTiat  we  may  renew  niir  failli,  and  refresh 
tax  hope  in  Ihe  belief  of  thti  coming  joy  and  rest  of  the  heavenly  land.  Grant 
hat  »<■  may  see  how  sreat  is  the  glory  of  tlie  aaintB,  and  how  ble<iBed  tho  ettate 
if  juat  men  made  perfect.  And  may  wo  eo  desire  the  perfection  of  the  other  slate 
lial  we  shall  be  willing  In  bear  the  furnace  and  tlio  anvil,  whilst  thou  dost  cleanse 
IS  by  the  Gre  and  form  ua  by  the  hammer.  Grant  that  we  may  ni'lther  moom 
Ktr  deapond  bocause  thou  art  dealing  with  us  oa  with  children.  Grant  that  we 
Iwy  have  such  a  desire  for  the  things  of  manhood,  and  of  Chriituin  manhood, 
bat  we  may  so  desire  to  stand  in  eminence  of  virtne  and  of  true  piety,  that  all 
tie  BuiTering  which  it  costs  sliall  seem  to  us  as  a  trifle — bh  the  very  duat.  May 
re  long  to  have  that  purity  of  heart  which  shall  enahle  us  to  see  God.  What  la 
berc  to  be  eucd,  what  piirture,  what  vision,  what  l^auty  anywhere,  that  can  com- 
nre  with  the  sight  of  our  Lord!  What  attainmont,  what  riches,  what  mere 
ttctlily  joTB  are  there  that  can  compare  with  the  joys  which  thun  hast  in  reHerre, 
md  a  foretaste  of  which  thou  doat  grant  to  thy  people  by  the  way  t  Oh  !  give  to 
a  sDich  a  sense  of  thy  being,  and  of  thy  nearness  to  us,  and  of  the  reality  of  Ufa 
ieyond  the  grave ;  grant  thai  we  may  have  such  a  claaping  faith  by  which  totake 
told  of  all  that  arc  gone  out  from  among  us,  and  are  standing  a  little  way  apart 
■ecaoae  a  little  woy  sljove  us,  that  we  may  every  day  live  aa  seeing  Him  who  ii 
arisible,  and  by  futh  in  the  invisible  world. 

We  pray  that  thou  will  temper  thy  providences  according  to  our  strength. 
»,y  not  upon  us  buidona  which  break  us  clear  down  to  the  earth,  but  gi' 
trcngth  that  we  may  lift  the  cross,  and  then  be  lifted  by  It. 
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Grant,  we  bcBeecli  of  thco,  tbat  we  may  know  liow  to  McriBcc  rin,  »ndliii«>o 
crndfy  the  affeclionB  wliich  art!  foreign  to  a,  divine  life.  All  lliat  is  Lalffnl,  tU 
thai  la  carnal,  all  llist  ia  eel^ah,  nil  ibat  is  soulhumbliDg — grant  thai  wvmif 
know  bow  lo  overcome  It.  May  we  know  how  to  loy  aside  every  weight  OtM 
that  we  may  follow  in  the  footstepi  of  our  Master,  and  become  wortb;  tolij 
nndar  auch  a  banner  aa  Christ's.  Deliver  us.  wo  btaeech  of  thee,  from  the  p( 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  May  we  have  dominion  oyer  it.  and  not  il  ■ 
ns.  May  wo  bo  long  patieiit  with  men.  May  we  not  seek  tn  magnify  their  balbk 
nor  deture  to  punish  them.  May  they  be  ours  In  tho  spirit  of  oar  U 
to  be*l.  May  we  overcome  evil  with  good.  May  we  be  patient,  and  loaginSf 
ing.  And  while  we  alihor  that  which  is  e^il.  and  cleave  to  that  which  i«  p«A 
may  it  be  in  mercy.  May  wc  seek  rather  to  bolld  up  than  to  cast  down ;  to 
X\ff,  than  to  mar ;  may  we  leam  to  live  ao  that  our  whole  life  sh&U  be  Innib 
BO  that  men  ahall  know  that  wo  are  ChrlBt's,  as  we  know  which  ore  flowet^  ul 
which  are  not. 

Ontnl,  we  beseech  of  thee.  O  Qod  \  that  we  may  this  day  draw  near  to  the«ti 
confess  alt  our  sins.  May  we  seek  to  liiile  nothing  bom  thc<>.  May  wn  rijoa 
that  we  have  n  placu  so  sare  where  we  can  dlnharden  our  guilt,  and  make  a 
tion  of  all  our  impurfocttons  and  faults.  We  do  not  come  to  make  confcwiai 
thy  feet,  driven  hither.  We  come  gladly.  Not  more  glad  are  laborers  Vi  w 
their  wearied  bodies  in  the  cooling  etream,  and  cleanse  themselvea  for  healtliud 
cheer,  than  are  we  to  confcai  to  thee  in  thone  hours  when  oar  soul  neoda  to 
feea ;  needs  to  cleanse  itself  in  the  air  of  love.  In  the  divine  confidence,  ceitaiu  lU 
God  is  not  angry,  and  will  not  reveal,  nor  smile  in  contempt.  lie  will  not  rhiie. 
Ho  will  not  make  mention  again  of  out  tranggreaeionB.  With  loving-kindi)« 
more  than  a  mother's  or  a  father's,  thou  wilt  lift  up  those  that  confess  thelidato 
thee,  and  wilt  give  them  strength  to  overcome  it,  and  wilt  lead  them  up  >t«|i  tf 
■tep  and  range  by  range,  luiiil  they  stand  perfected  in  true  holiness. 

O  Lord  I  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  teach  us  to  abhor  that  which  is  evil  in  Oil-  ' 
wItob  more  than  in  othotB.  May  wo  bo  charitable  to  others,  but  Dncharitable  16 
ouTsetvos,  utterly  refusing  to  palliate,  or  to  in  any  way  soften  our  own  oSbuM, 
May  we  desire  to  be  scourged  with  our  own  honest  thoughts.  May  wc  dontelo 
measure  ourselves  more  fully  than  othpr  men  meosare  us,  and  require  of  oanelvM 
more  than  they  require  of  ns.  Toward  others  may  we  be  gentle  and  be>uteol& 
May  we  be  easy  to  be  entreated.  May  we  desire  that  which  Is  good  in  tl 
May  we  not  love  that  which  la  evil,  to  see  it.  or  to  report  it.  May  we  desire  lathct 
to  build  men  up  in  Christian  faith  and  Clirisllan  purity.  Forgive  as  thai  w 
have  been  so  uncharitable  in  days  tliat  are  past,  and  forgive  as  If  still  the  paiM 
linger  in  us.  Oh  1  grant  that  we  may  see  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  love,  ani 
that  we  may  feel  the  sweet  blessedness  of  this  experience  in  our  own  souls.  Oh 
may  we  speak  its  language,  and  be  prepared  thos  toepeak  the  heavenly  langtugK. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  bliisa  all  thy  people,  now.  that  are  offering  Ihdr  gift* 
to  thee — their  gratitude,  their  affections,  their  supplications,  and  their  de 
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Xord  Jesiu,  speak  to  everj  heart  la  th;  presence,  that  it  ma^  know  that  it  is 
IlliMird.  M&7  everf  one  know  that  Christ  hath  called  him  bj  Dome.  Be  thoD  a 
jFriend  to  ever;  one,  and  make  evel;  nno  feel  that  he  is  dear  to  thee. 
1  And  wo  beseiich  of  thou  that  thou  witc  help  ever;  ono  of  thy  people  to  bear 
^}he  lot  and  harden  which  thou  haat  appointed  for  him.  Ma;  we  not  believe  that 
jtronble  cornea  from  the  ground.  May  w«  not  rolievo  the  moment's  pain  and  ache 
^believing  that  it  cornea  only  from  blind  natural  law.  May  every  one  bo  composed 
^od  stable,  and  believe  that  oiir  heavenly  Father  manages  life  and  oorselveB,  and 
fenaeuu^  all  things,  and  causes  all  things  to  work  together  fur  good  to  those 
Ihat  tovp  him. 

Unint  that  we  may  accept  oar  troubles  as  a  part  of  the  divine  commlsaiOD. 
May  wo  seek  not  bo  moch  to  be  rid  of  them  as  to  turn  them  to  aoconnt.  May  we 
graA  the  thorn  with  the  rose,  and  though  the  Ihom  may  be  there,  may  there  be 
blosaoms  mounting  over  the  vine.  Urant  that  we  may  li^aro  the  lessons  of  peace 
from  the  lips  of  sorrow ;  that  with  beart-ache,  wo  may  loam  heart-joy.  Moy  we 
not  think  that  it  Is  Sir  ua  to  Uve  here  forever,  nor  seek  to  build  foundations  deeper 
at  broader.  Who  con  build  sn  that  death  iihall  not  ransack  all  his  works  T  Oh  ! 
HaM  we  might  Uve  in  our  own  thought  for  a  better  manhood,  for  immortality, 
•nd  for  gifiry  1  May  we  not  seek,  therefore,  to  compass  the  great  ends  of  joy  in 
this  world.  May  we  look  forward.  May  we  walk  together  as  pilgrims  seeking 
that  other  and  better  city,  whose  Builder  and  whoso  Maker  is  Ood.  There,  in 
that  city,  are  the  blessed.  There,  our  hearts  tell  us  are  ours — our  children,  our 
parents,  brothtrs  and  sisters  that  are  dear  to  us,  and  companioiiB  many.  And 
Ihongh  we  hear  them  not  outwardly,  yet  we  hear  them ;  and  though  we  see 
them  not  outwardly,  we  behold  them ;  and  though  we  ore  separated  from  them 
we  were  never  so  near  to  them  ;  and  though  they  are  gone,  they  are  everlastingly 
present ;  and  though  they  are  dead,  they  live,  and  live  forever.  It  is  we  that  ore 
dead,  and  they  that  are  alive.  Qrant  that  there  may  come  to  us  through  faith 
Bud  trust  that  spiritual  awaking  by  which  the  absent  shall  be  present,  and  the 
nnseen  shall  be  visible,  and  things  that  are  not.  mightier  upon  us  and  in  us  than 
thinga  that  arc.  So  may  we  live,  in  thu  midst  of  this  world,  evermore,  not  far 
from  thee,  within  the  sound  of  thy  voice,  that  at  last  whun  thou  shalt  call  us  ill 
<ieath,  it  shall  be  as  the  sound  of  music  to  us — a  joyful  call,  long  waited  for. 
And  may  wo  follow  quicker  than  the  soldier  follows  his  tmmpet ;  quicker  than 
love  follows  the  voice  of  love.  May  we,  when  death  shall  call  ub,  rejoice  to  de- 
jiart  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better  than  life. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Bplrit,  evennoie.    Amen. 

y- 
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PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERHOS. 

OuB  Father,  wilt  thou  blesB  the  word  spoken.    Qxant  that  h  maj  do  good  tt 
eveiy  one.    Cleanse  ns  from  superstition ;  from  mlsoonoeptloiL ;  from  nanow  oi 
degrading  apprehensions  of  tmth.    Bring  ns  into  the  vital  ^jmpathj  of  tun 
own  self.    Breathe  upon  ns,  and  brood  upon  ns.    Giye  life  frooi  thine ownfik 
And  grant  that  we  maj  so  live  that  men  shall  think  that  religion  is  more  beutf> 
fol  than  nature ;  tliat  Christ  is  transoendentlj  heroic ;  that  all  men  maj  dflrinli 
be  ranked  under  his  banner,  and  called  bj  his  name,  and  aooepied  in  his  HM 
And  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  shall  be  the  praise.    Amin. 
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THE   PROBLEM 

OF 

Joy  and  Suffering  in  Life. 


Problem  of  Joy  and  Suffering  in  Life, 


BUNDAT  UOBNINQ.  MAY  38.  1899. 


'■■H«Rw«yi»rew«jB  of  pleMMtnasi,  End  »]lUerp»tliB*re  peace." — Paov.ill.  8. 
"  Id  Ihe  world  je  abal!  bB*e  tribnUtloa ;  but  be  of  good  cheer :    I  hare  ov«r-^ 
ame  Uie  worid."— Johk  xri.  33. 


Thb  Old  Teatament  in  a  bright  and  annny  book,  and  represents 
virtne  aod  obedience  as  bringing  forth  the  most  pleasant  frnita ;  and 
owe,  in  reading  it,  would  be  apt  to  get  the  idea  that  a  moral  and  God- 
fearing man  mast  be  supremely  happy.     The  promises  abound,  to  the 
w«  side,  of  obedience ;  and  ibe  threats  abound,  to  the  other  side,  of 
4t*obediencc.     But  if  one  tnm  to  the  New  Testanaent,  another  style 
of  toaching  seems  to  prevail.    There  is  a  ministration  of  sorrow ;  and 
*t  ii  declared  that  if  a  man  will  live  righteously,  he  shall  sulfer  trihu- 
'*«.    "  He  shall  be  happy,"  says  the  Old  Testament ;    "  He  shall  bo 
■ahippy,"  Mys  the  New  TeBtaraont.    "  All  bis  ways  shall  be  ways  of 
P**cc,"  says  the  Old  Testament ;     "  He  shall  take  my  cross,"  says 
">*  New  TestamenL      "Obedience,  virtue,  prudence,  piety,  are  a 
"■'Vn  of  riches,"  says  the  Old  Testament;     "A  crown  of  thorns 
*•/  iTB,"  says  the  New  Testament, 

Mriiat  shall  we  do  between  these  t-wo  differing  representations? 
^~'*  sowning  conflict  of  statement  runs  through  the  Bible.  There  are 
^  *fcs  New  Testament  intimations  of  tlie  same  doctrine  that  breaks 
^*in  Btiuh  power  in  the  Old.  There  arc  echoes  in  the  New  Tests- 
^"••tt  of  those  very  promises  of  earthly  joy  in  obedience  which  so 
^P«ralioand  in  the  Old  Testament.  Religion  is  joyful;  and  yet,  cru- 
^*ioo  is  its  symbol.  The  way  of  piety  is  called  ^oce/  and  yet,  we 
***  comnianded  to  put  on  the  whole  armor,  and  be  ready,  as  warriors, 
™  ttght  at  any  hour.  Are  these  the  sy  mbola  of  peace  t  We  are  to 
'*J(Hoe;  and  yet  we  are  to  deny  onrselves,  and  take  up  our  cross  and 
■''low  Christ.  We  are  to  inherit  the  world  ;  and  yet  we  are  to  for- 
'*kc  tha  world,  and  not  be  confurmed  to  it.    The  Old  Testament 

iMMCPra*.  It.  l-ia    HmXPIrnooltiODUectlaii):  No*.  MS,  tfl.  ■'ShlnlngSban." 
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fieeniB  to  esclude  suffering  from  its  ideal  saint ;  and  yet  the  New  Tt* 
tament  sets  forth  the  divine  man  as  "  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acqaaiol* 
ed  with  grief." 

Ont!  class  of  minds  goes  to  these  diverse  representations,  and  bj 
elective  aiEnity  takes  the  joyous  side,  and  simply  does  not  meddle 
with  the  other.  There  are  men  who  go  throngh  the  Bible  taking  oot 
its  promises,  its  joyous,  hopeful,  cheering,  comforting  passages,  and 
eleot  these  things  to  themselves.  They  do  not  see  that  there  is  snj 
controversy  or  conflict,  simply  because  they  do  not  consider  the  other 
side  at  all.  They  let  it  alone.  As  the  disciples,  when  they  walked 
through  the  fields  eating  corn,  rubbed  the  eari  in  their  hand*,  to  get 
rid  of  the  chaff";  so  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  take  the  Scrip- 
ture and  rub  it  in  theirhands,  and  cutout  the  part  that  they  like,  and 
throw  the  rest  away.  Therefore  there  are  many  persons  who  talk 
about  religion  as  being  a  life  of  supreme  and  continuing  joy,  and  for- 
ever appeal  to  persona  to  become  Christians  because  it  is  so  joj-fiil. 
Well,  it  is  joyful — in  spots. 

These  persons  are  fairly  matched  by  the  ascetic  spirits,  who  SM 
the  suffering  element  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Old,  and  make 
it  the  very  prime  experience  of  lif&  They  believe  in  joy ;  but  it  is 
that  which  is  to  be  found  hereafter.  The  true  ascetic  throws  forward 
his  joy,  and  he  has  it  only  by  expeotation.  Here  he  has  to  wear  the 
girdle  and  the  sackcloth.  Here  he  has  to  play  the  martyr,  in  order 
that  he  may  play  the  saint  and  the  conqueror  hereafter. 

But  the  greater  number  of  men  vibrate  in  perplexity  between  these 
two  representations.  Thoy  have  a  notion  that  true  religion  confen 
Bupreme  happiness  ;  but  they  are  far  from  being  fully  happy.  They 
are  far  from  being  very  happy.  And  when  they  look  round  about 
them  in  the  church,  they  see  there  all  gradations,  from  sleepy  good 
nature  and  indolent  content,  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  along  down  to  the 
utmost  disquiet  and  aspiration  made  unhappy.  But  then,  they  ao- 
coimt  for  it,  without  any  very  close  reasoning  or  examination,  on  the 
theory  that  pei«ons  are  not  happy  who  are  religious,  because  thoy 
have  not  enoogh  religion.  This,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  is  very 
ti'ue;  but  really,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  an  adequate  philosophical 
statement  to  cover  the  whole  meaning  and  harmonize  these  two  ele- 
ments of  joy  and  sorrow  that  the  Bible  abounds  in.  This  class  are 
nearer  the  truth  than  either  of  the  former  extremes ;  but  they  bold  it 
in  an  empirioal  form. 

Now,  can  not  we  get  a  larger  view  ?  Can  not  we  throw  light  upon 
this  problem  of  the  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  this  world  P  I 
propose  it,  not  so  much  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  or  for  tha 
sake  of  exercising  the  philosophical  ingenuity ;  but  because  it  baa 
become  indispensable  to  discuss  such  themes.    Every  age  has  to  make 
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s  nCT  sUteraent  of  moral  facts  in  the  light  of  the  consciousnesB  of 
that  age.  The  old  Btatetneiita  held  good  for  their  time.  They  ealis- 
fied  the  yeamings,  they  met  tho  morn!  neceaaities  of  the  aflpiring  soula 
of  their  day.  But  the  world  goes  on,  and  new  statements  become  in- 
diapensahle.  If  any  age  gaina  any  thing  it  lifts  the  next  one  np  to  a 
higher  plane;  and  yon  must  take  new  observations  from  that  higher 
plane,  and  not  change  the  truth,  bnt  reeaat  the  statements  of  it,  and 
newly  form  the  theories  which  cover  all  the  voluminous  facta  of  moral 
consciousness  among  men.  Besides,  it  is  out  of  this  large  view  of 
the  mingling  of  joy  and  sorrow  in  life  that  we  shall  derive,  as  I  trust, 
in  the  sequel,  some  of  the  moat  potent  motives  for  right  living,  and 
some  of  the  moat  comforting  views  for  our  weakness,  infirmities,  and 
afflictions. 

If  the  race  of  men  were  ideally  perfect,  they  would  be  perfectly 
happy.  The  ultimate  divine  idea  in  man  is  that  he  should  be  a  crea- 
ture organized  to  produce  happiness  in  every  one  of  bis  multiform 
faculties.  Although  happiness  is  not  the  end  and  aim  of  being,  it  i^ 
yet  the  invariable  concomitant  of  moral  perfection.  Ilappineas  may 
be  said  to  be  one  of  the  signs,  therefore,  of  ripeness  in  any  faculty. 
In  other  words,  if  the  mind  of  man  is  imagined  as  standing  in  the 
complete  condition  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  universal  law,  with  univei'sal  being,  with  its  own  self; 
and  it  wonld,  under  the  divine  purpose,  ring  out  true  and  perfect 
happiness.     It  is  an  agent  complex,  but  made  to  be  happy. 

Religion,  then,  regarded  as  a  theory  of  a  perfect  state,  is  right  in  pro- 
□oancing  itself  a  leay  of  pleasantness,  and  txpalh  of  peace.  If  a  man 
could  but  walk  perfectly  in  the  way  of  religion,  he  would  be  perfect- 
ly happy.  The  way  is  pleasant,  and  all  the  paths  are  pence  ;  and  yet, 
along  that  pleasant  way  there  are  groans  and  sorrows  innumerable ; 
and  along  that  way  of  peace  there  is  struggle,  turmoil,  combat,  and 
confasion.  But  the  divine  plan  and  intent,  the  ultimate  state,  is  a 
state  of  supreme  blessedness.  It  is  the  tehological  condition — if  you 
have  read  modern  books,  and  accepted  their  terminology.  The  nature 
of  man  is  one  which,  when  brought  fully  up  to  its  divine  ideal,  will 
produce  constant  happiness. 

But  man  is  not  born  into  an  ideal  state — into  a  perfect  state,  even. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  bora  further  from  his  nature  than  any  other 
creature  on  earth.  Some  creatures  are  "born  right  up  to  their  nature. 
They  have  their  whole  nature  at  birth.  The  fly  never  grows  a  par- 
ticle. It  never  takes  on  a  faculty,  nor  augments  a  faculty.  It  is  a 
complete  fly,  it  is  a  patriarch,  the  minute  it  is  hatched.  There  is  no 
expansion  to  it.  As  you  go  down  on  the  scale  to  the  lowest  form  of 
animated  creation,  you  shall  observe  that  there  all  the  faculties  a 
I  to  have  he  has  in  their  full,  plenary  power  the  moment 
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be  starts ;  but  you  will  observe,  aa  you  go  np  in  the  scale,  titat  (hen 
ia  tbis  distinguiahiDg  peculiarity :  that  as  animal  nature  rises  in  st^lI^ 
ture  and  in  scope  of  being,  the  space  between  the  birth-point  and  tbe 
full  possession  of  Itself  is  augmented  and  widened.  And  how  long 
it  takes  an  animal  to  come  to  its  maturity,  measures  somewhat  tiit 
place  on  the  scale  of  animal  creation  where  it  stands.  The  lower 
down  you  go,  the  nearer  the  creation  is  to  perfection  when  it  starw; 
and  the  higher  up  you  go,  the  further  it  is  from  perfection  when  it 
starts.  And  nothing  is  so  far  from  it  as  a  man.  There  is  nothing  m 
far  from  the  perfection  of  even  his  physical  powers  as  a  man.  Boni 
as  a  babe,  what  is  a  man  that  neither  sees  nor  bears ;  that  distin- 
guishes nothing  ;  that  knows  nothing ;  tliat  ig  as  near  to  pulp  as  Jiny 
thing  can  be  ?  And  yet  that  child  is  a  son  of  God,  and  is  destioed 
yet,  through  evolution  and  education,  and  sanctifying  grace  or  in»[ri- 
ralion,  to  rise  and  be  but  little  lower  than  ihe  angels.  But  oh !  how 
long  the  journey  from  the  cradle  to  the  crown !  Man  is  not  honi 
into  his  perfect  state.  He  is  born  just  as  far  from  it,  it  would  seem, 
as  God  could  put  bim.  It  is  not  an  accident,  either,  I  take  it.  It  ii 
a  characteristip  fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  moral  theory  of 
facts  respecting  the  human  family  in  this  mortal  state. 

Regarding  man  historically — that  is,  through  the  whole  race,  aai 
the  periods  of  it — he   was  born  at  the  point  at  which  the  animal 
stops,  and  moral  intelligence  begins.     To  be  unfolded  from  this  semi- 
ual  point,  and  grow  up  to  the  full  spiritual  manhood  in  Christ  Jesns, 
is  the  real  problem  of  historic  times.     Races  of  men,  savage,  nncivi- 
lized,  animal,  began  at  the  very  lowest  conceivable  point.     There  il 
no  revelation  that  gives  us  any  thing  to  the  contrary.     There  is  no 
true  knowledge  that  does  not  point  in  that  direction,  namely,  that 
the  race  originated  in  conditions  just  a  little  above  the  animal,  bat 
with  the  capacity  to  go  on  immeasurably  beyond  them.    On  the  whotc^ 
but  slowly,  with  wide  intermissions  and  many  retrocessions,  and  with 
a  vast  waste,  the  race  has  steadily  grown  away  from  its  animal  coi»- 
ditions,  and  is  surely  reaching  upward  toward  its  ideal   opiriliul 
state.    As  a  race,  it  is  going  to  give  evidence  of  a  far  higher  con<l>-' 
tion  than  might  be  susi)ected  from  any  thing  we  can  see  by  looldng' 
backward ;  and  you  should  remember,  when  you  speak  of  the  linmaa^ 
race,  that  nature  does  not  lie  backward.     Nature  to  us  lies  forward,' 
always.     That  is  our  natoro  to  which  we  come  when  we  are  unfolded-' 
and  developed  by  the  education  of  God's  spirit — not  that  with  which^ 
we  started.     For  God  put  us  as  far  from  himself  as  his  arm  oonld- 
reach,  when  be  started  us. 

Each  generation  in  this  race  is  set  back,  as  it  were,  and  has  to  do' 
for  itself  what  the  whole  race  had  to  do — namely,  find  its  way  up' 
from  nothing  lo  something ;  and  from  something  to  the  highest  f( 
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of  development.  Every  child  is  born  an  animal.  It  Is  that  and 
nothing  else,  literally,  at  the  beginning.  Every  child  has  to  learn 
how  to  control  itself  as  an  animal.  Tlie  lamb  does  not.  Dropped  in 
the  morning,  by  night  it  sports  over  all  the  pasture,  nimbler,  if  poa- 
Bible,  than  its  own  dam.  But  the  child  that  is  born  waits  its  year 
before  it  even  knows  how  to  walk.  It  does  not  know  how  to  find 
it«  foot  or  its  hand  except  through  slow  feelings  and  rude  gropings 
after  it,  throngh  months,  and  months,  and  months.  A  child  baa  to 
learn  from  the  beginning  every  thing.  It  knows  absolutely  nothing. 
And  that  which  the  race  is  doing  on  the  great  scale,  each  individnal 
of  it  is  doing  in  his  generation. 

It  becomes  easier,  every  age,  to  do  it.  That  is  to  aay,  every 
flingle  individual  man  has  to  learn  bow  to  use  his  physical  organiza- 
tion; bow  to  aae  his  intellectual  faculties;  how  to  use  bis  social 
capacity ;  how  to  employ  his  moral  nature.  These  things  are  not 
made  known  to  him.  They  are  not  set  into  hiro  like  machinery,  to 
work  themselves.  They  are  things  which  belong  to  that  great  pro- 
cess of  education  which  is  going  on  in  the  whole  world,  in  regard  to 
the  whole  race,  and  in  regard  just  as  much  to  every  individual  of 
that  race.  At  first  it  was  slow  and  operose;  but  it  becomes  easier  m 
every  age,  because  each  man  now  born  has  the  accumulated  wisdom, 
and  experience  of  a!l  that  went  before  him.  Books  are  only  another 
form  of  giving  immortality  to  the  best  part  of  men  that  lived' 
hitherto.  They  are  the  resultant  of  men's  lives  in  their  highest 
forms.  All  that  past  races  knew,  thought,  felt,  found  out,  invented, 
they  passed  on  down,  so  that  when  men  are  born  now  tbey  do  not 
have  to  find  every  thing  out  by  such  tedious  methods  as  men  did  in 
earlier  times.  A  child  born  in  the  wildernesa  ia  bom  into  a  condition 
where  roads  are  to  be  made,  and  bridgea  are  to  be  constructed,  and 
chnrches  and  school-houses  and  dwellings  are  to  be  built,  and  furniture 
is  to  be  made,  and  every  thing  baa  to  be  done ;  but  a  child  bom  in  a 
civilized  community  finds  thousands  of  things  ready  for  his  use,  and 
is  Bpared  the  trouble  of  discovering  them,  so  that  be  can  go  on  to 
higher  ones.  In  earlier  periods  men  had  to  go  on,  part  by  part, 
finding  out  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  problema.  Aa  far  down  as 
the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  men  did  not  know  any  difference  between 
their  children  and  their  oxen.  Both  were  their  property.  It  used 
to  be  the  case  that  a  man  wooed  hia  wife  with  his  pocket.  He 
bought  her.  If  any  thing  had  been  said  about  mvrting  a  wife,  men 
would  have  looked  npon  it  as  an  invasion  of  their  prerogatives.  They 
were  so  low  down  in  the  scale  of  development  that  they  did  not 
know  the  difference  between  intellectual,  and  moral,  and  physical 
qualities — between  an  organized  intellectual  and  moral  being,  and  a 
lower  organization  of  mere  material  things.     Therefore  men  bought 
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and  Bold  their  Bcrvants  ;  bought  and  sold  children  ;  bought  and  uAi 
wives ;  bought  and  sold  every  thing.  It  was  a  low  and  undeveloped 
ooudition  of  thinga.  But  wo  have  been  bora  into  a  stale  of  tin. 
world,  thant  God,  that  ia  advanced  far  beyond  that — though  I  ea. 
remember  when  men  read  the  Bible  and  preached  those  old  doctiiiKSij 
OS  though  bU  thousand  years'  experience  had  not  taught  the  r»M^ 
any  thing,  and  the  world  had  not  learned  any  thing.  It  has,  howero^ 
learned  a  great  deal ;  and  now,  when  men  are  born  into  the  worl^ 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  science  and  art.  Vast  treasures  ia< 
every  direction  meet  us.  And  this  abbreviates  the  work  that  we  harif 
to  do.  Each  individual  has  to  go  over  the  same  path  that  the  noc, 
has  gone  over,  but  the  race,  having  gone  on  before,  has  hroVni, 
roads,  and  set  up  signboards,  so  that  every  individual  that  follovi, 
after  goes  faster  and  surer  than  those  who  preceded  him.  And  Ui% 
world  is  better  fitted  to  receive  and  educate  its  children  than  il 
ODce.  Children  arc  not  born  into  such  desolate  conditions  as  tha^/ 
used  to  be— 'in  civilized  nations,  at  any  rate. 

Then  the  force  of  great  laws  in  hereditariness  is  increasing.  Fot, 
God  has  brought  the  most  powerful  motive  to  bear  on  the  parenta^ 
heart — namely,  the  law  that  we  roll  over  on  our  children  the  qnaliti^ 
that  are  dominant  in  ourselves.  Where  a  man  lives  in  virtue^  ibe 
presumption  ia  that  his  children  wilt  take  on  virtue  easier  than  if  bft^ 
had  not.  If  you  live  for  intelligence,  the  presumption  H  that  yont. 
oliildren  will  be  educated  easier  than  if  you  had  not.  And  if  a  whola^ 
generation  of  men  are  brought  successively  through  periods  of  eUai 
tion,  their  posterity  will  begin  with  a  hereditary  educating  impnlM, 
which  will  avail  them  immensely.  It  is  a  law  which  was  revealed, 
as  far  back  as  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  toiH  visit  t/ic  aina  of  tit, 
parents  upon  the  c/iildren  to  tfte  third  and  foitrth  gettenUion.  Axi, 
this  law  is  making  it  easier  and  easier,  in  every  condition,  for  mtA, 
to  grow  away  from  their  animal  conditions. 

But  whatever  progress  has  been  made,  it  is  still  true,  just  ■>, 
really  of  the  very  best  as  of  the  most  neglected,  that  men  are  hoTtif 
empty  of  holiness.  They  are  at  the  furthest  extreme  and  reniov^ 
from  perfection.  There  is  not  one  single  man  born  virtuous  ta& 
good.  We  are  born  negative.  Every  single  person  bom  has  tha 
necessity  of  growing  up  into  Christ  in  all  things.  There  is  no  more 
universal  proposition  than  this :  "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  h^ 
can  not  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 

This  is  the  truth  which  I  suppose  men  were  feeling  after,  and 
which  they  really, to  their  own  inward  thoughts,  did  embody  in  thei^ 
phrases,  when  they  described  men  as  being  depraved,  and  doubly  dfti' 
praved.  They  were  feeling  after  fundamental  fects,  which  are  all- 
important  in  any  ministration.    I  should  prefer  to  dismiss  that  1 
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bom  is  the  school  of  the  family,  where  parental  love  is  the  fiohoolmife 
ter.  But  he  in  just  as  much  bora  into  a  school  of  the  material  worUt 
And  it  is  apart  of  the  leauhiug  of  the  family  to  indact  the  child 
a  knowledge  of  his  physical  organization,  and  into  a  knowledge  ce 
pbyeical  actions,  bo  that  he  shall  learn  what  is  good  and  bad ;  wbitif 
sharp  and  blunt;  what  is  high  and  low;  what  is  water  and  fire. 
is  a  part  of  our  early  experience  to  learn  how  to  live  according  to  l^ 
law  of  the  material  globe. 

Then  comes  the  sohool  of  civil  society— ^r,  organized  social  life 
a  large  scale.  Men  have  to  learn  that.  And  in  learning  that,  tlt^f 
learn  what  are  civil  laws;  what  are  the  rights  of  their  fellow-i 
and  what  are  the  modes  of  getting  along  with  men.  In  leaming  1^ 
they  are  still  further  to  develop  the  facnlties,  and  still  farther  U) 
bring  them  into  subjection  to  the  laws  of  organization. 
V  Then  comes  the  school  of  business,  or  creative  industry,  vhitk 
some  men  seem  to  think  is  a  necessary  evil,  which  a  man  baa  to  ra 
into  in  order  to  get  a  mouthful  of  bread,  and  then  run  ont  of  ic  order 
to  be  pious  1  But  the  great  kingdom  of  work  is  a  part  of  God's  chant 
on  earth.  It  is  there  that  God  teaches  ua  moral  ideas.  We  leama 
part  of  our  lesson  in  the  family  ;  a  part  of  it  in  the  material  world,  deat 
ing  with  matter ;  a  part  of  it  in  civil  society,  dealing  with  the  lavi 
and  the  interests  of  men  ;  and  a  part  of  it  from  the  creative  foroe  ei 
erted  upon  matter,  which  is  industry.  Bat  all  this  is  not  something 
exceptional,  and  a  necessary  evil  in  this  life.  It  is  a  departmeDtfif 
that  one  great  school  in  which  men  are  to  find  themselves. 

Then  comes  the  school  of  the  charoh,  which  is  the  lost,  and  il 
which  men  learn  moral  and  spiritual  troths.  Some  of  these  tbingi 
men  have  learned,  if  they  have  been  brought  up  rightly,  before  tlM 
ohurch  reaches  them;  but  here  is  the  culminating  influence  in  GvS% 
grace  working  through  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  sent  homt 
by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  highest  department 
of  the  great  university  of  life.  Beginning  in  the  family,  and  going 
through  the  physical  world,  through  the  civil  world,  and  through  tte 
industrial  world,  up  into  the  moral  or  spiritual  world — this  is  the  uni^ 
of  that  preparation  which  God  has  made  by  which  men,  born  at  notlh 
ing,  shall  loam  how  to  take  out  the  store  and  treasure  of  their  facut 
ties,  and  educate  them,  develop  them,  coBrdinato  them,  control  Ihem, 
carry  them  up  from  step  to  step,  until  they  are  made  perfect  men  in 
Christ  Jesus. 

These  are  simple  facts  that  I  have  been  stating — not  theorief 
Men  are  born  just  as  I  have  said  they  were.  They  are  educated  jost 
as  I  have  said  they  were.  I  believe  they  are  facts  that  are  not  i 
dental,  but  that  indicate  the  divine  mind.  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  best 
light  I  can  get  at  present,  in  my  age.    Looking  at  the  difScuUiea  whicb 
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9>eo  have  to  contend  with,  looking  at  the  evils  whicti  beset  them  on 
erary  side,  I  see  no  other  theory  on  whioh  you  can  explain  these  un- 
questionable facta  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  men  come  into  this 
world,  and  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  world  takes  care  of 
them,  develops  them,  and  prepares  them. 

It  is  in  the  light  of  such  a  development  that  we  sec  the  relation 
between  sorrow  and  joy  in  the  Christian  scheme.  Joy  is  an  attribute 
of  man''s  nature  drawn  out  and  perfected.  It  abides  with  him.  Its 
perfect  form  will  be  the  fruit  of  his  highest  state.  He  ia  living  to- 
ward joy,  if  he  is  living  toward  development  If  he  is  rising 
higher  and  higher,  he  is  becoming  what  God  meant  every  nature 
dionld  become — a  perfect  enginery  for  the  production  of  raiinifold 
joys  in  eublime  harmonics.  This  is  that  which  we  are  all  seeking. 
This  is  that  which  the  race  will  ultimately  reach. 

Bnt  sorrow,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  conflict  which  every  person 
erperiencea  as  he  is  endeavoring  to  learn.  Sorrow  is  the  non-obser- 
vance of  laws,  whether  it  be  through  ignorance  or  momentary  willfnl- 
nesa.  Sorrow  is  the  conflict  of  men  on  the  way  to  themselves.  It  is 
the  confiiot  of  men  with  their  lower  nature,  when  they  are  attempting 
to  take  possession  of  it  and  control  it  by  their  higher  faculties.  It  U 
the  participation  of  each  individual  with  something  of  the  sadneae 
■which  belongs  to  the  whole  economy  in  which  he  lives.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  part  of  his  social  liability.  It  ia  the  incident  of  growth 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state.  When  men  are  seeidng  themselves, 
and  do  not  know  how  to  walk,  and  fall  down,  that  is  hurt,  if  it  ia 
bodily ;  and  if  it  is  moral,  it  ia  suffering.  If  a  child  puts  its  hand 
in  the  fire,  it  is  pain/  and  it  is  pain  that  will  keep  the  child  from 
ever  patting  its  hand  there  again.  He  has  learned  something.  If  a 
man,  bdng  selfish,  and  having  once  auficred  from  the  results  of  selfish- 
ness, were  as  wise  as  the  child  that  puts  its  hand  in  the  fire,  he  would 
avoid  selfishness  in  the  future ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  world. 
A  man,  walking  along  a  path  at  night,  as  long  as  it  is  smooth  feels 
that  he  la  in  the  patli ;  but  by  and  by,  falling  into  some  quag,  he 
eays,  "  What!  qnaga  in  good  roads?"  And  then  he  says,  "Oh  I  no, 
I  am  not  In  the  road.  The  road  is  pleasant  and  easy ;  and  if  I  get  mj 
f<«t  into  the  mud,  it  is  becaoBe  I  am  not  in  the  road." 

What,  then,  is  the  fact  but  this :  that  if  a  man  only  knows  the  right 
path,  he  goes  on  without  Bufiuriug,  and  that  if  he  sufiere,  it  is  because 
he  is  not  in  the  right  path  ?  Snfiering  is  God'a  regent  of  the  universe, 
saving,  "  The  way  is  a  way  of  pleasantness,  and  all  its  path  are  peace ; 
and  therefore  when  you  suffer  it  it  Irecauae  you  are  out  of  the  way." 
80  there  is  something  to  be  learned  in  this  direction.  When  the  boys 
whisper  and  laugh,  instead  of  studying  their  lessons,  there  cornea  a 
gentle  rop,  not  hurting  them  much,  which  says,  "  The  teacher  is  behj^ 
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you,  and  you  are  not  doing  your  duty ;"  and  they  gather  up.  Tbt 
HO  there  are  incoaveniencea  in  life  rapping  us  men,  and  saying,"  Ym 
are  not  doing  your  duty."  But  when  boys  are  ugly  and  maUciiW 
and  quarrelsome,  and  they  are  hitting  each  other,  and  pinching  etA 
other,  and  pinning  each  other,  the  schoolmaster  comes  behind 
thorn  with  a  moat  vehement  souvenir,  that  teaches  tbem  more — naaw- 
ly,  that  they  are  wicked,  and  are  doing  wrong,  first,  iu  neglecting 
their  lessons ;  and,  secondly,  in  inflicting  pain  unneuessarily  upon  tank 
other.  And  in  life  the  things  that  men  suffer  are  testimonies  of  Ha 
ever-watchful  Master  that  is  behind  you,  and  saying,  "  You  are  m^ 
lectiug  your  duty,  and  you  arc  doing  wrong."  Tlie  way  in  wliiek 
you  should  walk  is  a  pleasant  way,  and  sufienng,  in  this  world,  b  no^ 
ing  but  that  necessary  chastisement  and  pain  which  God  has  infixed 
throughout  the  whole  divine  scheme,  in  order  to  keep  men  from  wrong 
paths,  and  keep  them  gomg  toward  that  higher  state  where  they  an 
to  emerge  into  immortality  and  glory. 
^  Therefore  it  ta  that  the  two  ideas  are  perfectly  harmonious  inJ 
consistent.  You  might  call  suffering  the  labor-pain  of  virtue,  bemg 
bom  into  a  higher  Htate  out  of  a  lower.  It  is  not  a  thing  desirabtek 
itself;  but  instrumen  tally  it  is  desirable,  as  a  motive,  as  a  spur,  asm 
incitement,  as  an  inducement,  in  men,  to  rise  to  a  higher  state. 
If  this  be  BO,  I  remark, 

1.  The  search  for  the  origin  of  evil,  about  which  so  much  Itu 
been  thought  and  said,  is  a  mistaken  search,  in  the  direction  in  iriiidi 
men  are  looking  for  it.  When  men  have  squared  the  circle,  and  foond 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  discovered  perpetual  motion,  then  tBej 
will  find  this  too.  But  they  will  not  find  any  of  them.  They  arf.sU 
four  of  thera,  mistakes.  The  reason  why  God  made  seeds  inst«ad  of 
perfected  fruit  is  the  only  question.  Why  did  God  make  men  at  the 
bottom,  and  then  say  to  thein,  "  Climb  clear  up  to  the  top  ?"  Eril 
is  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  part  of  the  divine  system  by  which  we 
are  to  be  unfolded.  And  if  men  were  made  to  find  their  way  up 
frooL  nothing  to  something,  through  various  gradations,  and  psin 
ftnd  suffering  are  but  iacitemcnts  and  pressures  to  help  them  oii,th8 
qnestion  Is  not, "  What  is  the  origin  of  evil  ?"  for  the  origin  oft 
but  another  name  for  the  origin  of  suffering.  And  suffering  ta 
You  might  as  well  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  a  roan's  auffei 
he  is  learning  to  drive  nails,  and  he  hits  his  thumb  instead  of 
as  to  ask  what  is  the  origin  of  evil.  He  docs  not  know 
strike  straight :  that  is  the  origin  of  it.  What  men  can"evU'*' 
atesfromtheir  not  knowinghow  to  carry  their  faculties. They  wi 
without  knowing  it. 

Here  is  a  man  with  forty  plenary  powers  in  him,  every  one  of 
which  is  a  prince,  every  one  of  which  is  seeking  development,  and 
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•very  ooe  of  which  is  left  to  find  out,  by  experiment,  its  own  nature, 
Uid  capacity,  and  design.  He  was  born  without  knowledge,  for  the 
most  part,  of  himselC  And  do  you  ask  what  was  the  origin  of  his 
mistakes?  Simply  the  fact  that  he  did  not  know,  and  was  born  not 
to  know.  What  is  the  reason  that  a  man  who  is  lost  in  the  woods 
travels,  in  finding  his  way  out,  ten  miles,  when  he  might  get  out  by 
traveling  one  mile?  Because  he  does  not  know  the  road,  and  he  keeps 
wandering  about  here  and  there  to  find  it.  And  so  men  are  wander- 
iog  about  in  life  to  find  themselves.  And  what  are  called  sins  are  to 
be  limited  to  those  wrong  things  which  men  do  on  purpose.  The 
rest  are  infirmities  which  God  looks  compassionately  upon,  and  aor- 
Bowa  over.  He  punishes  sins  which  are  in  the  nature  of  purposed 
wrong-doing,  and  pities  the  inlirniiLies  which  men  fall  into,  not  know- 
ing how  to  do  any  better,  or  only  partially  knowing  how  to  do  better. 
Let  us  not,  therefore,  look  about  and  say, "  How  does  evil  get  into 
the  world  ?"  for  that  question  will  only  be  answered  when  you  can 
tell  why  God  preferred  to  make  men  as  he  did  make  them,  the  sum 
of  nothing,  with  the  capacity  to  develop  into  infinite  power  in  infinite 
directions.     It  pleased  him  to  do  it. 

2.  We  see,  from  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  if  they  bev 
Kcoepted,  what  is  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  self- denial.  One  of 
the  earliest  lessons  that  a  man  learns  is  to  be  an  animal.  He  learns 
the  animal  f'mctions  first.  He  learns  the  faintest  animal  relations  of 
trnlfa.  Matter  is  the  thing  that  first  addresses  itself  to  him.  A  child 
learns  the  physical  globe  before  it  even  learns  its  mother.  The  mother 
ia  learned  through  the  child's  material  wants.  The  first  education  of 
every  human  being  in  this  world  is  to  teach  him  to  be  a  little  animal. 
Bnl  very  soon  there  begin  to  be  conflicting  cl.iims  in  the  child.  And 
now  comes  the  question  of  priority.  And  every  once  in  a  while  there 
will  come  a  time  when  there  will  arise  a  little  conflict  in  the  child's 
mind  as  to  which  shall  rule,  those  faculties  that  represent  the  affec' 
tions,  or  those  that  repj'esent  the  appetites,  and  when  one  or  the  other 
mnst  prevail.  And  if  the  child  triumphs,  and  the  affections  prevail, 
that  is  self-denial.  It  is  affection  saying  to  passion,  "You  are  lower 
than  T,  and  you  must  step  down  there  and  wait  for  me."  That 
ifi  self-denial.  It  is  a  higher  faculty  making  a  lower  one  keep  down, 
sod  know  its  place. 

Then,  the  moment  the  affections  begin  to  get  strong,  tliere  are 
moral  sentiments  which  rise  up  and  assert  their  authority  over 
the  affections.  Questions  present  themselves  where  persons  are 
called  to  decide  whether  they  will  follow  their  affections  or  their 
duty.  Duty  rises  in  every  soul,  and  says,  "  I  am  higher  than  affec- 
tion," And  if  there  is  a  question  as  to  which  shall  govern,  duty 
roost  govern,  and  not  affection.    And  affection  experiences  snflfering. 
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And  this  k  sGlf-deuial.    It  is  sclf-detiinl  of  a  lower  feeling  for  the  nkli 
of  giving  liberty  and  power  and  iufluenoe  to  a  higher  one. 

Every  time  a  true  act  of  self-denial  takes  place,  two  thiugabappeaL 
first,  a  lower  feeling  suffers,  because  it  can  not  have  its  own  w«ji 
and,  secondly,  a  higher  feeling  rejoices,  because  it  has  its  own  t>]^ 
There  are  two  feelings  that  enter  into  every  act  of  self-denial :  one  ofj 
sorrow,  because  a  lower  faculty  is  brought  into  subjection;  aodt^ 
other  of  joy,  because  a  higher  faculty  is  brought  into  Uie  ascendeno;^ 

Now  see  how  this  clears  away  all  the  absurd  notiooA  that  hivt 
prevailed  In  this  world  about  the  mission  of  paiu  and  eufioring.  UiOTi 
persona  say,  "  I  ought  to  deny  myself,"  They  are  going  along  id  I'fcj 
very  happily,  and  do  not  perceive  any  particular  reason  for  chan^Ui' 
their  course,  but  they  have  read  that  a  man  must  deny  himself^  u 
they  say  to  themselves,  "  What  shall  I  deny  myself  in  ?  I  wish  I  kMV, 
how  I  could  deny  myself"  And  they  go  to  work  and  invent  modeaof^ 
self-depial.  One  person  says,  "  I  will  not  eat  any  butter."  SohedenigL 
himself  Another  person  says,  "  I  enjoy  a  good  coat  as  well  as  mj;. 
body  else ;  but,  being  a  Christian,  my  duty  is  to  deny  myself;  bo  1  *^ 
get  Uusey-woolsey  and  let  the  broadcloth  go."  That  is  hia  self-deuiiL 
Men  have  no  idea  of  what  self-denial  is.  They  are  floundering  aftir 
something,  they  do  not  know  what.  They  are  searching  for  an  opjxil^ 
tunity  for  self-denial,  not  understanding  that  to  deny  one's  self  iauik 
ply  to  put  down  a  lower  feeling,  in  order  to  give  a  higher  feeling  i^ 
cendency.  Ton  have  an  opportunity  for  self-denial  every  time  y«|, 
see  a  man.  Ifyou  meet  a  man  that  you  dislike,  put  down  that  hat^ 
ful  enmity  of  soul.  That  will  be  self-denial.  Every  time  you  se«  t 
person  in  misery,  and  you  shrink  from  relieving  him,  then  relieve  him. 
That  will  be  self-denial.  Do  not  say,  "I  am  eo  busy  I  can  notitop 
to  see  that  little  curmudgeon  in  the  street ;"  butstop.  God  says,  "  Y« 
are  all  brethren,"  and,  ragged  and  dirty  as  as  that  child  is,  it  is  relaud. 
to  you  in  the  larger  relationship  of  the  eternal  world  ;  and  youmtutoot 
be  so  busy  as  notto  have  time  to  care  for  him.  Kyoursettishneas  u}%^ 
"I  cannot  stop;  I  do  not  want  to  be  plagued  with  these  little  mffiaE" 
of  the  street,"  and  a  diviner  element  in  the  soul  says,  "  Stop  I  &eil&( 
business  nor  pleasure  has  any  right  here;  religion  and  humanity  a 
duty  must  rule  here ;"  and  if  you  obey  the  dictates  of  that  divine  elfr 
ment,  then  you  deny  yourself.  You  put  down  mean  indifierences  ani 
pestiferous  selfishness  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  royal  tone  of  joy  to  your 
upper  nature,  do  you  not? 

"In  honor  preferring  one  another."  This  injunction  enggeati 
an  ample  field  for  selfdenial.  You  that  invent  sack-cloth  and  hupi 
mittens  to  rub  yourselves  with,  so  as  to  get  up  self-denial  anj 
suffering,  when  you  sit  and  hear  your  brother  in  the  law,  of  thtf 
offioe  next  to  yours,  praised,  what  ia  it  that  makes  you  hold  jonci 
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thiB  world,  the  great  principle  of  lore,  which  is  divine,  becaiue  it  did 
not  spring  from  any  thing  that  we  can  eee,  bnt  from  the  original  atk' 
tive  decree.  The  principle  of  love  wid  the  nature  of  love  were  c«r 
tainly  as  directly  from  God,  when  it  was  infixed  in  the  baman  vm- 
position,  as  any  thiog  thai  we  oan  imagine.  If  you  will  waUih  ^ 
development  of  love  as  it  takes  placo  between  the  parent  and  the  cluid, 
even  in  the  savage  state,  you  will  see  that  there  is  infixed  in  the  i 
of  hnmao  love  a  tendency  to  bear,  not  for  one's  self,  but  for  othen;  M 
bear  their  troubles  and  cares. 

The  first  experienoe  we  have  of  self-abnegation,  joyful  and  bcaatl- 
fol,  is  where  the  mother  bears  for  her  child.  It  is  not  merelj  ibl 
love  of  recipiency.  The  love  that  men  mostly  know  in  tbeir  adab 
life  is  the  susceptibility  of  being  played  upon  by  others  ;  of  beingnuda 
happy  by  the  intercourse  of  other  natures.  That  is  a  poor  Iotb. 
The  nature  of  the  truer  love  is  to  exercise  the  parental  instinct  Wi 
see  tubstitulion  in  it.  K  the  child  docs  wrong,  the  parent  takca  tin 
amart,  and  lets  the  child  learn  a  lesson— that  ia,  to  some  extent,  for 
this  can  not  go  to  all  lengths.  I^ve  attempts  to  substitute  the  Or 
perience  of  older  hands  and  bodtea  and  minds  for  the  tnoxperiem 
of  younger  ones,  so  that  the  child  shall  not  suffer  bo  nmch  as  it 
would  if  it  had  none  to  take  care  of  it.  Nay,  we  see  imputatiomh 
parental  love ;  so  that  the  parent  is  all  the  time  accounting  with  lh« 
child  as  if  it  had  virtaes  that  it  has  not.  The  parent,  for  tnatano^ 
persuades  the  child  to  do  things  which  the  child  would  not  doof  iu 
own  accord,  and  gives  it  large  credit  and  large  praise  for  that  vbidi 
the  parent  incited  and  fixed  In  the  child. 

4.  We  see  love  snfiering  in  life.  Although  the  varioua  develop- 
ments of  love  are  imperfect,  yet  we  see  the  sphere  of  these  qnaliliM 
widening  and  widening,  until  we  see  love  in  all  the  organisms  of  80» 
ety,  as  exiating  in  the  intimate  relationships  of  friend  and  friend,  of 
parent  and  child,  and  of  brothers  and  Meters.  We  see  in  lore  Um 
overshado wings  of  that  sublime  disclosure  which  was  made  on  tlu 
cross,  of  divine  love.  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  liis  Son  to 
die  for  it.  And  what  is  revealed  by  that  fact?  That  God  bad 
learned  to  do  it  ?  No ;  bnt  that  the  faint  snatches  which  we  see  of 
snob  a  nature  of  love  as  is  manifeated  in  the  family,  are  parts  of  th* 
revelation  of  divine  truth  in  nature,  which  was  more  gloriously  revealed 
intheperson  of  JeausCbriut.  Parental  love  is  John  Baptist  to  the  af»- 
ing  love  of  Christ  Jeans.  And  though  It  is  very  imperfect,  a 
wratch,  simply  an  outline,  shorthand,  as  it  were,  yet  it  is  sufiioicnt  U 
prepare  us  to  understand,  and  assist  ua  in  anderstanding,  when 
disclosure  is  made  of  it,  that  greater  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  gara 
himself,  not  only  that  he  might  redeem  the  world,  but  that  he  mi^t 
redeem  every  individual  in  the  world,  making  all  men  at  lost  pun 
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-and  spotlese,  when  he  shall  preaeiit  theiQ  before  the  throne  of  hia 
Father  in  eternal  glory, 

Thia  power,  therefore,  of  perfeotneRB  to  take  on  Buffering,  for  the 
sake  of  ehielding  from  suffering  those  that  are  in  a  lower  sphere,  ib 
the  secret  of  the  Cross,  The  hidden  mystery  of  Christ's  saci-ificB 
jwjd  death  is  not  alone  taught  ns  in  the  New  Testnraent.  The  ex- 
pectation for  it  is  created  when  we  look  out  into  nature  and  society. 
And  when,  afterward,  we  go  back  to  the  word  of  God,  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  no  other  interpretation  but  this — that  God  does  bear  the  sins  of 
men,  and  carry  their  sorrows;  and  that  when  he  puts  men  into  a 
world  where  there  are  pain,  and  sorrow,  and  shortcomings,  and  in- 
firmities, and  sufferings,  he  does  not  leave  them  alone.  He  himself 
dwells  in  the  household.  And  as  a  parent  that  is  bringing  up  a  child 
inflicts  Buffering  and  permltB  suffering  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  child, 
for  his  good,  watching  his  progress  and  studying  to  meet  his  wants 
sH  the  way  up  through  his  education;  ao  God  is  the  educator  of  time 
and  the  world,  and  by  suffering  ho  develops  men  to  that  perfectnesa 
which  at  last  shall  be  without  suffering  in  the  eternal  sphere. 

6.  In  the  light  of  these  disquisitions,  they  that  are  in  trouble  or 
in  Borrow  must  learn  the  true  way  out  of  it.  There  is  but  one  wayv 
ont  of  suffering,  and  that  way  is  upward.  All  other  ways  are  ad- 
journing it,  or  preparing  for  its  recorrence  in  even  greater  measure. 
When  men  suffer  in  any  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  aud  go  down  to- 
ward their  passions  as  a  refnge,  or  go  out  laterally,  as  it  were,  to  hide 
themselves  in  amusements,  their  sufibringa  are  like  the  blossoms  of  an 
apple-tree  that  fall  without  fruit,  mnltitudes  of  them.  No  lesson  is  . 
learned,  no  victory  is  gained,  no  strength  is  attained.  But  when  a  V 
man  suffers,  and  accepts  the  suffering,  and  says, "  It  is  a  messenger 
of  God  sent  to  teach  me  to  rise  higher  in  that  part  of  my  being  in 
which  I  am  living ;  to  strengthen  that  which  is  good  over  against 
that  which  is  bad  :  I  mnst  think  higher  ;  I  must  live  better  ;  I  must 
be  nobler;  I  must  commune  more  with  God;  I  must  come  nearer  to 
the  invisible  and  eternal  world :  the  further  I  go  down  toward  the 
animal,  the  more  I  must  suffer  ;  and  the  higher  I  rise  toward  the  spi- 
ritnal,  the  less  shall  I  suffer" — when  a  man  does  this,  he  has  learned 
the  lesBon  that  every  one  should  learn.  If  God  has  sent  afflictions 
apon  yoH,  whether  they  come  frara  yonrself  or  from  your  social  lia- 
bilities— from  your  connection  one  with  another— the  golden  gate 
that  leads  into  the  way  which  is  pleasant,  and  into  the  paths  which 
are  peace,  is  an  upward  gate.  And  the  nearer  a  man  can  get  to  God, 
the  leas  any  thing  on  earth  can  afflict  him.  That  is  one  reason  why 
prayer,  even  when  men  in  their  own  consciousness  are  not  Christians, 
is  so  soothing  and  quieting.  In  the  act  of  lifting  the  soul  up  above 
its  paesiona  into  the  conscious  presence  of  the  Eternal,  though  it  be 
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blind,  though  it  be  the  pleading  of  a  cliitd  with  an  unknown  Fsllie^ 
there  ia  something  that  lifia  a  man  io  the  right  direction.  But  hov 
much  more  when  God  is  dearer  to  the  bouI  than  all  the  coDtenliof 
earth  ;  when  the  soul  can  say,  "  There  is  none  on  eartlj  like  thee,  anj 
there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  dfesire  beside  thee !"  Commuiloa 
with  God  is  prayer — ohl  what  a  refuge  ont  of  trouble.  Oh!  whu* 
pavilion  in  which  God  does  hide  men,  according  to  hte  promise, iidiS 
the  Btorra  be  overpast.  Out  of  sorrow  by  going  down  ?  Ah !  tlul 
is  bad  comfort.  Out  of  sorrow  by  resorting  to  Etoical  philosophy! 
It  only  hardens  and  toughens  the  fibre  of  feeling.  Out  of  the  men 
erosion  of  suffering  ?  That  is  not  a  manly  comfort.  Oh  !  lift  up  your 
head.  Find  peace  and  comfort  by  giving  flight  to  the  higher  de- 
ments of  your  highest  nature  :  love,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  joj 
the  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  the  divine  prescription.  And  there  never 
was  a  trouble  so  grievous  that  there  was  not,  in  thi.R  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  assuagement  and  peace.  There  never  was  a  bean  bo  emittes 
that  there  was  not  restoration  in  true  Christian  faith. 

When  the  rude  oje  or  the  fierce  wind  has  broken  off  the  shmi^ 
and  laid  it  down  on  the  ground  lacerated  and  torn,  it  lies  there  bnti 
few  hours  before  the  force  of  nature  in  the  stem  and  in  the  root  b^im 
to  work ;  and  soon  new  bads  shoot  out ;  and  before  the  summer  dull 
have  gone  round,  the  restorative  effort  of  nature  will  bring  01 
that  shrub  other  branches.  And  shall  the  heart  of  a  man  he  cnubed,, 
and  God  send  swoet  influences  of  comfort  from  above  to  inspirit  %, 
and  that  heart  not  be  able  to  rise  above  its  desolateness  ? 

What  sorrow  is  there  that  has  God's  liberty  to  ride  you  as  a  & 
pot?  What  bereavements  did  God  ever  give  liberty  to  be  yow 
tyrant  ?  What  laws  did  God  ever  give  leave  to  come  to  you  and  nj, 
"I  own  you"?  You  are  God's,  and  no  one  else's.  And  there  is  nO 
suffering,  no  sorrow,  no  human  experience,  that  you  have  not  the 
power  to  rise  above,  to  subdue — nay,  to  harness  to  you,  and  make  cany 
r.  you.  For  sufferings  rightly  understood  are,  as  it  were,  God's  cour»eit- 
harnessed  to  your  chariot  to  bear  you  up.  Horses  and  a  chariot  of 
Arc  did  the  prophet  have  to  take  him  to  heaven ;  but  ho  ia  not  tbt 
only  one  that  went  to  heaven  tn  a  chariot  of  fire.  Tlionsands  are  ri- 
ding in  chariots  of  fire.  Sorrow  is  the  fire ;  and  troubles  are  those  cour- 
sers by  which  myriads  of  men  are  being  drawn,  in  that  flanung  cbf 
riot,  heavenward. 

Do  not  understand,  then,  that  suffering  or  sorrow  are  incidenlAl  of 
accidental.  They  are  all  of  them  divine.  Rightly  understood  and 
rightly  used,  sorrow  is  to  the  man  what  the  whetsLone  is  to  the  razor. 
Ton  are  made  sharper  by  it.  Without  it  you  very  soon  lose  your 
edge,  and  cut  dull.  With  sorrow  men  never  forget  Sorrow  is  tlN 
trumpet  that  soonds  through  the  camp  when  the  enemy  is  neai 
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yoa  may  be  aroused  and  ready  to  meet  your  adversary.  Sorrow  is 
(hat  friendly  blow  by  which  yon,  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  suffocating 
fumes,  are  aroused.  For  God  does  not  mean  that  you  shall  perish. 
Efe  loves  you  too  well  Ah !  is  there  not  comfort  in  .the  declaration, 
"Whom  I  love  I  chasten,  and  scourge  every  son  whom  I  receive"?  y 
"  You  had  children,"  says  Crod, "  and  you  chastised  them  for  your  own  ^ 
pleasure ;  but  I,  that  they  may  be  partakers  of  my  holiness."  There 
is  the  Gospel;  the  whole  of  it 

Blessed  are  they  that  have  sorrow.  Sad  are  they  that  are  without^ 
It.  He  must  be  i^  very  good  man  that  has  lived  in  this  world  and  has 
not  had  any  troubla  Steamships  do  not  care  whether  the  wind  blows 
or  not,  because  they  have  internal  motive  forces;  but  we  are  not 
steamships,  and  we  need  troubles  as  winds  to  bear  us  on.  We  make 
no  voyages  without  troubles,  unless  we  are  very  good  indeed. 

Blessed  be  God,  then,  that  gives  us  sorrow  upon  sorrow,  trouble 
opon  trouble,  stroke  upon  stroke.  These  things  are  so  many  knook- 
ings  at  the  gate  of  heaven,  saying,  ^  Open,  Lord."  Let  heaven's  gate 
fly  open  when  they  fall  on  you.  See  to  it  that  they  take  you  to  Gk>d. 
See  to  it  that  they  take  you  to  higher  manliness  and  to  God.  Never 
in  sorrow  be  sorry  for  any  thing  which  you  have  done  that  was  right, 
and  pure,  and  true.  Never  in  sorrow  say,  ^  Oh !  that  I  had  the  leeks 
and  onions  of  Egypt,  and  were  not  obliged  to  eat  this  food  of  the 
desert  which  I  so  much  loathe."  When  God  is  taking  you  through 
the  wilderness  toward  the  promised  land,  never  look  back,  nor  shrink.  / 
Bear  your  trouble,  and  say,  ^  Strike,  God,  and  strike  again,  and  as  "^ 
often  as  needful ;  do  any  thing  to  me  and  take  any  thing  from  me ; 
but  let  me  have  thee,  and  life,  and  life  eternal" 
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We  rejoice,  Otboa  crowned  Oodt  that  HTOoiid  &boiit  tbee  ate  so  11UI17  tint  tt 
up  holy  handa,  gjid  utter  ceueleeslj  the  jo;  of  their  IiearUt.  Far  lore  u 
ecstnay  am  praise ;  and  the;  that  are  in  j^Tful  love,  and  behold  thee,  an  taaa 
bercd  b;  Cli;  lore  and  mercj — how  can  the;  speak  forth  tbcir  joy  and  ccatair 
We  rejoice  that  their  number  is  increueing.  Thither,  as  atreamfl  of  the  oea 
flow  the  tides  of  men.  There  are  gathered  together  nnmberloas  creatnm  fna 
amidst  OKI  DWD  race,  and  multitudi's  of  tnoa  sanctified  b;  th;  Sjunt  and  a 
perfect.  Here  they  knew  privation.  Ilere,  with  limitation,  and  inexperience 
and  nnder  prusEore  o!  lemptatioD.  how  poorly  they  walked ;  how  they  stmi 
and  felil  How,  but  for  tby  gmding  providence,  and  tbe  Btrcngth  of  Iby  rigU 
hand,  would  every  one  of  them  Lave  perished  I  But  guided  by  tb;  graoe,  lliey 
fonnd  at  laet.  and  inherited,  tbe  bluasedness  of  heaven.  No  more  tears  arp  Ihebt; 
no  more  sorrow.  That  part  of  their  being  is  closed  and  ended.  They  are  as  th« 
angels  of  heaven.  We  rejoice  that  tbe  companionship  is  eo  large.  We  rcjOH* 
that  tlirough  every  age  thou  bast  garnered  so  many.  We  rej(ric«  that  the  m 
laith  and  tbe  same  hopes  are  ours  which  have  susluned  so  many  men  upon  earth, 
pressed  vehemently,  and  tried  eiceedingly.  No  tears  which  we  abed  are  di 
Tain.  No  sorrows  which  we  feel  come  aimlessly.  And  though  we  can  not  lift  vp 
an  interpreting  eye  apon  the  grandeur  of  Ihy  royal  ways,  though  our  tbooglilt 
can  not  seek  to  plumb  all  tbe  depths  of  tby  wisdom,  it  is  otnnforting  to  bellon 
that  wisdom  and  goodness  preude  over  all  our  ways,  and  that  our  very  acoTv* 
and  suffering*  have  their  divine  mission.  And  tbougb  for  the  present  the]'  ai 
not  joyous,  but  grievaus,  afterward  they  do  work  out  in  ua  tbe  peaceable  frull  of 
righteousness.  We  believe  that  tlioa  art  more  intent  upon  our  manhood  tl 
upon  onr  momentary  happiness.  We  believe  that  thou  art  doing  by  ua,  though 
we  seem  fatherless  in  this  unslieltored  ivorld,  that  which  we  arc  faintly  atririiii 
to  do  by  our  children.  And  though  we  are  glad  of  tbe  joy  of  to-day,  we  an 
evermom  tliinklng  in  their  childhood  of  what  they  shall  become  in  later  ycaM 
and  are  stUI  giving  or  withholding  that  we  may  make  them  strong  in  viitaei 
wise  in  intelligence :  men  Indeed, 

So  thou  art,  we  delight  to  think,  guiding  ua  through  all  tbe  spheres  of  thil 
eatthly  eiperionce,  not  so  much  to  create  joy  to^lay,  as  to  create  tbo  poosibilily 
of  immortality  in  us,  and  prepare  us  for  a  truer  manhood — foe  a  nobler  life. 

Send,  then,  wliat  tbou  witt.  though  we  may  weep  ;  spare  not  thy  band,  that 
Is  fashioning  us,  for  onr  tears.  Though  we  may  beseech  of  thee,  listen  not  In  oat 
prayers  that  we  offer  for  things  not  for  our  own  higher  good.  Not  taking  m 
judgment  of  oar  owu  wants,  bat  taking  thine  own  wisdom  of  what  is  best  fi 
OS,  thy  will  be  done  In  ourselves.  And  though  it  hurts  ;  though  our  hearts  ache; 
though  the  day  be  dark  :  though  life  itself  aecms  disfigured,  and  nit  its  ootward 
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^m^M  an  cat  aliort,  or  drcumscribod,  oh  t  If  thou  wilt  ■till,  hj  the  minlBtntlo* 
■f  trouble,  work  in  ua  a  better  miuihood— a  perfect  manhood  in  Chriat  JoBua,  how 
U«eB«d  are  all  thaw  miniatrstioDB  of  thine  ;  tbwe  (cboolniasterB  of  thine  ;  thtfls 
■liArp  affiictionB;  tlieite  chaBtiHing  rods!  Aod  wa  lx>w  ourselves  <)«fom  thee,  i«- 
Jolciag  that  thou  hut  been  pleasod  to  call  □■  cliildrtm  ;  rcjuicing  that  we  are  per- 
Mittad  to  call  thee  Father ;  rejoicing  that  faunuui  life  and  all  its  eveata  are  but 
yk(t«  of  th;  divine  discipline  for  our  good  ;  rejoicing  to  believe  that  when  thon 
Mdeet  thyself  thou  art  cloet^  by,  that  when  thoa  amiteat  it  te  in  love,  and  that 
tboa  art  aajing,  "  Whom  I  love  1  chMten." 

Ob  !  teach  oe  thin  golden  wisdom  of  aofiering ;  and  make  os  purer,  rurtluw- 
■ghted,  in  things  spiritual.  Qrant  that  we  may  come  into  sympathy  with  each 
other  through  the  bonds  of  a  common  sulTering ;  that  we  may  learn  in  our  own 
kelpleflsnesa  to  help  those  that  uoed  succor,  and  that  out  of  all  our  troubles  wa 
may  be  made  Iskrger  and  oleikrer  and  holier,  and  become  fit  diiciples  of  Him  who 
waits  for  us  in  heavai. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  0  Lord  t  tbon  that  haiR  redeemed  us,  thou  in  whom  is  all 
our  hope  and  trust,  that  thou  wilt  work  in  us,  to^la;,  gratitude  and  thanksgiTiog 
•ad  joy  in  the  Uojy  Qhoet.  For  oil  thy  preciotu  wards,  which  we  remember,  we 
fITC  thee  thanks.  For  the  comfort  which  we  have  had  of  prayer,  we  give  thee 
■tf^T"fcff  For  the  communiuQ  of  the  Spirit,  wp  render  thee  tlianks.  For  all  those 
pTomiM«  which  lie  before  us  as  bridges  across  dork  atteame  and  ravines,  a  place 
lor  our  feet  to  go  over  safely,  we  thank  thee.  We  beeeech  of  thee  that  we  may 
nik  now  by  futh  of  Him  who,  thoufth  not  seen,  la  yet  ncftr  to  every  one  of  ui ; 
]n  whose  hands  is  all  power ;  who  reigus  to  intercede,  and  to  fashion  all  thingi 
for  the  good  of  those  whom  he  brings  home  to  Zian. 

SonctiO-  the  dispell saiioos  of  thy  providence  to  every  family  In  this  coogregn- 
lioD.  Bless  the  parenta.  Btesa  the  dear  children,  Bleaa  the  Sabbath  day.  In 
•vory  hoosehold,  to-day,  make  it  radiant  and  joyfat.  May  the  sanctuary  seem 
dcwrable,  and  may  all  the  yonug  love  the  ways  of  wisdom  and  the  ways  of  inatmc- 
tioo.  And  we  beseoeh  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  us  so  lo  live  that  men,  looking 
upon  us,  shall  be  drawn  toward  things  that  arc  true,  and  pure,  and  high,  and 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bleea  thy  cause  In  all  the  churches,  and 
liaeteti  the  time,  in  thy  good  providence,  when  men  shall  not  vex  each  other, 
bound  together  by  common  views  and  by  a  common  faith,  in  a  common  Qod  and 
Saviour.  May  we  consult  more  and  laore  the  things  In  which  we  agree,  and  cast 
one  side  more  and  more  the  things  in  which  we  diaagree.  And  we  pray  that  thon 
wilt  thns  give  unity  of  heart  to  all  that  love  the  Lord  Jesna  Chiiat  In  uncerity 
■nd  in  truth. 

Revive  thy  work  everywhere.  For  thy  great  gtfwe  hero  we  thank  thee.  For 
the  ingathering  which  we  see  from  month  to  month ;  for  new  hope  ;  for  now 
songs ;  for  men  converted  from  the  error  of  their  ways,  we  thank  thee.  We  thank 
thee  for  ti^ngs  of  good  In  other  churches.    We  beseech  of  thee  that  thon  wUt 


Lord  Jeeiia,  come  I    uid   bj  thj^  light  and  ttij  power  OTertbrow  iniqai^.  I 
Bring  ligbt  oat  of  darkness.     And  idaj  that  blessed  daf  at  last  come,  bo  long  pfa-  I 
dieted,  in  wliich  thou  ahall  rei^  upon  the  earth,  and  all  nations  shall  be  n 
doed  to  thy  way. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  shall  be  pruM  «TeTlastiii|;  ] 


Oint  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  bloea  the  truth  to  all  that  ban  { 
be«rd  It  Bless,  we  pray  thoe,  oar  thoughts  ;  and  as  they  wander  ap  and  don  i 
through  the  vast  and  tangled  eiperiences  of  life,  give  us  thy  sare  word  of  geH-    I 

Rise,  thou  Star  of  Bethlehem,  that  we  may  never  be  quite  In  the  darkiM 
of  midnight,  liot  us  still  see  above  oar  head  the  clear  sky.and  the  bright  alililv 
auD,  prophesying  tammer  Id  the  midst  of  wint 

Grant,  wo  beseech  of  thee,  that  see  may  not  lire  by  oar  sight,  by  tfaingiM 
they  seem  to  our  seiues,  but  by  TbIIIi  ;  by  this  larger  thought  of  Qod'e  pnrfoc* 
in  oar  maahood  :  by  this  larger  sens^  of  the  inward  and  hidden  meaning  of  tits- 

n  life.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  then  wilt  grant  that  every  one  of  uinaT 
take  our  ttiffnow.  and  travel  on  from  stronglh  lo  strength,  growing  purer,  ■i'C 
nobler,  more  disinterested,  more  loving,  more  lovable,  and  more  ■plrilual.  im^ 
at  laM  we  stand  In  Zion  and  before  God,  And  then,  O  patient  and  gentle  Lo"* ' 
0  snfifarer  for  usi  we  will  cast  our  crowns  at  thy  feet,  saying.  Not  onlotU,))''* 
nolo  u«,  but  unto  thy  name,  be  all  the  glory.    Amen. 


TttEOfiy 


i 


APOSTOLIC  THEORY  OF  PREACHING. 

SUHDAT  MORKINO,  MAT  30, 1868. 


] 


"  SOMK  Indeed  preacli  Chriat  even  of  envy  and  strife  ;  and  Bonie  also  of  good 
Will ;  the  one  preach  Cliriat  of  contention,  not  Bincerely,  suppoBing  to  add  affile. 
tion  to  my  bonds :  but  the  other  of  love,  knowing  that  I  am  set  for  the  defenss 
of  the  Qoapel.  What  thenT  Dotwithatandiag,  ever;  way,  whether  In  pretenie.  or 
In  troth.  Ghiiit  ie  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  r^oice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice." — Phil. 
L  lS-18. 


L 


iNSQchasenteDoe  as  this,  every  word,  almoat.ia  emphatic  There 
IB  one,  however,  that  may  be  lifted  up  into  prominence,  perhaps,  more 
fully  :  "  'What  then  ?  notwithstanding,  every  way."  Whatever 
be  line  ieai/  in  which  a  man  preaches — that  is  the  meaning  of  it — ichfU- 
ever  sort  of  preaching  Christ  it  is,  Ir^oice  in  it. 

Consider  thifl  case.  Paul  lay  in  captivity.  Faithful  friends  and 
adherents  he  had,  who  generously  sought  by  ibeirdiligence  in  preach- 
ing to  make  up  the  loss  of  his  service.  They  loved  him,  loved  the 
Master,  loved  the  work  of  the  Gospel.  But  there  were  other  preach- 
ers ;  and  the  epithets  applied  to  them  leave  us  little  to  respect  in  them. 
They  were  envious,  combative,  contentious,  insincere,  malignant ;  for 
what  else  than  that  is  it  to  preach  "  hoping  to  add  affliction  to  my 
bonds"?  What  sympathy  had  a  man  with  Christ  who  sought  to 
make  the  imprisonment  of  his  chief  apostle  more  burdensome  by  the 
exquisite  torture  of  preaching  Christ  in  such  a  way  that  the  persecu- 
tion against  a  doctrine  should  fall  back  upon  the  head  of  the  apos- 
Uef 

Take  notice  of  Paul's  way  of  looking  at  these  things.  When  hede- 
ohires,  "  What  then  ?  notwithstanding"  they  preach  from  envy,  and 
from  strife,  and  from  contention,  and  from  hoping  to  make  ray  cap- 
tivity worse  ;  "  notwithstanding,  every  way,  whether  in  pietenfte,  oi 
in  truth,  Christ  ia  preached ;  and  I  therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  re- 
joice," it  is  Tery  plain  that  these  men  who  were  using  tha  Gospel  of 
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CbriBt  as  a  weapon  of  personal  malignity  were  not  ordained  noi 
apostolical  preacliers.  And  jet,  Paul  fonnd  much  cause  of  jo;  io 
tbeir  preaching.  Bad  as  their  spirit  was,  and  imperfect  as  the  preach- 
ing of  Christ  must  always  be  in  the  case  of  unrenewed  and  unsjiirit 
ual  men,  it  was  cause  of  joy  rather  than  of  sorrow  to  him.  Paitl'i 
example,  therefore,  is  eminent.  It  is  a  rebuke  to  the  excessive  cede- 
siastical  spirit.  Paul  saw  something  good  in  the  worst  men  wlw 
preached.  Modern  preoisionista  see  the  worst  in  the  best  men.  Fid 
looked  on  the  good  side.  Modern  oi'thodoxy  is  disposed  alwayi  to 
look  on  the  bad  aide.  If  a  vase  was  cracked,  Paul  turned  it  roua4 
and  looked  upon  the  side  where  it  was  not  cracked.  If  a  vase  il 
cracked,  wo  are  disposed  to  turn  it  roand,  and  look  on  the  side  where 
the  crack  comes.  Paul  would  certainly  rather  have  men  preach  Chiigt 
that  loved  Christ;  but  rather  than  that  Christ  fhoald  not  be  preach- 
ed, he  was  willing  that  those  who  did  not  love  him  should  preach, ' 
Paul  desired  that  men  who  lived  in  sympathy  with  him  and  the  chares 
should  preach  Christ;  but  rather  than  that  Christ  should  not  b« 
preached,  he  was  willing  that  men  who  were  at  enmity  with  the  oiw 
and  the  other  should  preach  Christ.  He  was  willing  that  men  who  bad 
not  been  apostoHcally  ordained  shonld  preach,  rather  than  that  then 
should  not  be  any  preaching.  But  stickling  pretenders  to  bis  plact 
would  shut  up  all  who  had  not  had  regular  hands  laid  on  rcgalir 
beads,  rather  than  that  tbeir  preaching  should  not  be  canonical  tad 
right.    This  certainly  is  not  apostolicity. 

But  what  was  it  that  led  Paul  to  fiudreasonsof  joy  eveninhisbil- 
ter  enemies?  It  was  that  Christ  was  preaclied.  That  fact,  in  Vt 
poorest  method,  was  ho  transcendent  that  it  was  of  Intensely  mor« 
importance  than  the  incidental  errors  and  imperfections  and  wrongi 
The  rising  sun  in  the  morning  brings  ten  thousand  noxious  insects  to 
life,  brings  miasma  from  the  morass,  and  sets  disease  flying  through 
the  land ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  malaria,  and  in  apite  of  all  renoin- 
oua  insects  that  then  begin  to  move,  and  in  spite  of  all  mischiefi 
which  waking  men  begin  to  perform,  it  is  infinitely  better  that  ttw 
eun  should  rise,  and  that  these  evils  should  take  place,  than  that  it 
should  be  everlastingly  dark.  It  was  better  to  have  Christ  preached 
by  bad  men  than  not  at  alL  It  was  better  to  have  the  Gospel  Imper 
fectly  delivered  than  not  to  have  it  made  known  in  any  way,  or  onlf 
to  a  limited  extant.  The  trnth  preached  with  manifold  and  manifest 
error  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  none  at  all. 

While  the  full  and  symmetrical  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  will  do  bx 
more  good,  and  good  of  a  far  higher  typo,  than  any  fragmentary  view, 
yet  such  is  the  vitality  and  power  of  Christian  truth  that  its  vei/ 
fragments  are  potent  for  good.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  preach  the 
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OoBpel  BO  poorly  that  it  is  not  far  better  than  not  to  have  It  preached 
at  all. 

If  modem  thought  be  correct,  this  is  a  strange  doctriae  to  be 
foDDd  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  a  legitimate  infereiice  from  Paul's  ex- 
•mpte. 

Ooasider  the  sweetness  of  Paul's  soul.  On  him  rested  Christ's 
work  among  the  Gentiles.  He  was  a  sufferer  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 
He  had  laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  insiitutions.  The  churches 
were  identified  with  his  name,  as  well  as  with  Christ's.  Aud  these 
men,  in  I'nul's  captivity,  preached  Christ  only  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  Paul,  and  destroying  his  work.  But  the  personal  irrita- 
tion, the  pride,  of  the  pastorate,  the  intolerable  itch  of  heresy-huut- 
ing,  found  no  place  in  Paul's  mind.  Tiie  conduct  of  these  men  gave 
him  occasion  for  joy.  "  I  rejoice  ;  yea,  and  I  feill  i-ejoiue."  There 
yoD  have  il — the  voice,  and  the  echo;  the  impulse,  aud  the  after- 
thought. His  joy  was  this :  "  Bad  as  men  are,  imperfect  as  their 
mission  is,  erroneous  as  much  of  their  teaching  must  be,  still  there  is 
something  of  Christ's  truth  there ;  and  so  precious  is  the  truth  of 
Christ,  so  vital  and  powerful  is  il  even  in  its  very  fragments,  that  I 
rejoice,  in  spite  of  all  these  things,  that  they  are  preaching  it." 

Consider  what  a  testimony  this  ia  to  the  power  of  Christian  truth. 
It  is  BO  divine  that  the  smallest  part  of  it  is  radiant  of  heavenly  light. 
One  may  stand  before  an  ample  glass,  long  and  broad,  which  reUecta 
the  whole  figure,  and  the  whole  room,  giving  every  part  in  proportion 
and  in  relation.  Break  that  mirvr  into  a  thousand  fragments,  and 
each  one  of  these  pieces  will  give  back  to  you  your  face  ;  and  though 
the  amplitude  of  view  and  the  relations  of  objects  are  gone,  yet  the 
smallest  fragment,  in  its  nature  anduseti,  is  a  mirror  still,  and  you  can 
see  yonr  face  withal. 

A  full  Christ  reflects  men,  time,  and  immortality  ;  but  let  error  shat- 
ter the  celestial  glass,  and  its  fragments,  reduced  in  value,  do  in  part 
some  of  that  work  which  the  whole  did  ;  and  they  are  precious.  The 
whole  Christ,  very  God,  yet  incarnate,  and  now  evcr-Hving,  the  bead 
over  all  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  that  pure  mirror ;  but 
break  it — let  some  preach  Christ  as  human ;  and  some  as  divine,  but 
aot  as  Deity  ;  and  some  as  the  only  God,  without  Father  or  Spirit ; 
and  some  as  the  Father  alone— and  imperfect  as  these  varying  ways 
may  be.  It  is  impossible  but  th.it  good  shall  be  done  by  them.  For, 
although  they  do  not  contain  the  whole  truth,  they  contain  something 
of  the  truth.  Muuh  as  we  may  regret  their  imperfection,  it  is  ours 
to  rejoice  that  there  is  as  much  as  there  is  even  in  the  most  imper- 
fect, and  limited,  and  rude  representations  of  the  truth  as  it  ia  ia 
Christ  Jesne. 
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If  I  have  given  the  right  interpretation  of  the  apostle's  epirit,  tlwn 
hang  upon  it  Bonie  weighty  inferences. 

1.  We  here  see  the  true  gruvaid  of  C/iriatian  toleration.  It  iinat 
an  enforced  forbearancD  with  men  who  teach  error.  Some  men  IcMfi 
their  hands  off  from  errorista  because  the  law  will  not  let  them  tooci 
them.  They  would  burn  them  if  they  could,  but  they  do  not  dut; 
and  that  they  call  toleration  /  That  is  the  same  kind  of  self-denial 
which  boys  practice  when  the  fruit  hangs  ripe  and  tempting  in  the  gu- 
den,  and  they  will  not  touch  it  because  the  stone  wall  ia  so  very  high 
that  they  cannot  climb  over.  There  are  men  who  think  ihey  tolerate 
error  because  they  can  not  get  at  it.  They  can  not  born  nor  silence 
the  heresiaroh,  and  so  they  dignify  their  inipoBsibililiea  with  Uw 
name  of  toleration. 

It  ia  not,  either,  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  men  to  freedom  of 
thought  and  experience.  Each  m.in  has  the  same  right  to  form  u 
independent  opinion,  and  to  act  according  to  his  convictions,  that  we 
have ;  and  we  arc  bound  to  respect  that  right  in  others  which  wo 
ourselves  eiercise  ;  but  this  is  ouly  a  part  of  the  duty  of  toleration. 

Still  less  ia  Christian  toleration  indifference  to  error  or  to  tnilh. 
How  many  men  theie  are  who  laugh  at  the  quarreling  of  cburcbe*, 
and  say,  "  Oh  I  you  ought  to  exercise  the  same  toleration  which  ws 
feel !"  There  are  men  who  do  not  care  whether  you  teach  Gcd  « 
Jupiter ;  who  do  not  care  whether  it  ia  Greek  mythology,  or  Rnmu 
mythology,  or  Christian  theology  that  you  teach  ;  who  are  profonndlf 
indifferent  to  any  thing  and  every  thing ;  and  they  call  that  tolen- 
tioD.  It  is  not  toleration.  True  Christian  toleration  is  a  generooi 
confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  truth.  It  is  the  immovable  convir 
tion  of  a  man's  mind  that  even  in  its  most  imperfect  form  truth  carriM 
divine  benefit  with  it;  and  that  it  is  strong  enough,  if  you  giveU 
a  fair  chance  to  make  its  own  way,  to  purge  itself  from  the  error 
that  is  generated  with  it  in  its  original  inceptions.  True  tolorntii» 
is  confidence  in  truth,  and  in  the  God  of  truth.  It  is  the  V>elitf 
that  God  has  ao  ordered  nature  aud  society  and  Christiao  iuadta- 
tions  that,  if  there  be  freedom  given,  truth  will  vindicate  its  supfr 
riority  over  all  cunning  forms  nnd  combinations  of  error.  It  is  » 
large  and  catholic  confidence  not  only  in  the  essential  verity  of  tmtli, 
but  in  the  easential  victory  of  truth.  It  ia  only  another  name,  then.'- 
fore,  for  faith  in  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  born  of  hope,  nursed  by 
courage,  and  adopted  by  love.  As  Moses  was  adopted  by  the  king's 
daughter,  ao  is  toleration  by  love.  Its  prevalence  will  not  be  the  let- 
ting down  of  barriers,  but  will  rather  be  the  building  up  of  health. 

There  is  some  truth  in  all  error.  That  truth  will  work  bot- 
ereignly,  and  spread,  healing  evil,  if  only  it  be  not  nialignxntly  bnf 
feted.    It  is  persecution  that  makes  error  dangerous.    The  tolcraaoe 
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f  ChrUlian  love  and  faith  will  speedily  cure  evil.  Love  is  tlie  medi- 
ine  of  all  moral  evil.  By  it  the  world  is  to  he  cured  of  sin.  Love 
aved  tlie  world ;  and  when,  in  the  conflummation  of  all  things,  sin 
ad  death  shall  die,  and  joy  and  purity  shall  he  universal,  then  love 
h&ll  sil  regent,  iin^  of  kings,  and  lord  of  lords.  It  is  this  spirit  that 
inters  into  true  toleration. 

Paul,  lying  in  bonds,  sensitive  to  the  last  degree  to  his  own  repu- 
fttion,  sensitive  to  the  good  name  of  his  Master,  and  to  the  success 
f  the  caoso,  beheld  rampant  and  ravening  men  taking  bis  doctrine 
QF  &  mere  pretense,  and  preaching  it,  and  preaching  it  as  crudely  and 
Tidely  as  truth  could  be  preached  ;  and  how  natural  it  would  have 
•een  for  him  to  have  taken  offense,  and  to  have  cried,  "  Silence, 
ilence  the  mischievous  men  1  Put  them  down !"  But  no.  He  said, 
'  Let  them  go  on ;  let  them  go  on  :  I  ri^joice  in  it ;  yea,  and  I  wHl 
ejoice  to  the  end."  For,  in  spile  of  their  bad  motives,  and  in  spite 
f  their  bad  handling,  there  is  something  of  Christ,  after  all,  that 
'ill  be  "preached  by  these  men  that  otherwise  would  not  have  got 
ut.  And  the  least  particle,  the  smallest  fragment,  of  trutb,  is  so 
nipeakably  preuioas  that  it  is  worth  while  to  wade  through  ten 
tiooaand  times  its  balk  in  error,  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  it. 

2.  If  Pant's  spirit  is  right,  then  wo  need  to  amend  our  view  of 
jcial  and  moral  responsibility.  He  saw  bad  men  taking  his  place, 
nd  preaching  to  his  disciples ;  and  yet  he  held  his  peace,  so  far  as 
ley  were  concerned.  He  let  them  go  on.  He  rejoiced  in  their  work, 
lOugh  not  in  the  motive  of  it.  Had  he  lived  in  our  day,  he  would 
Bve  been  taught  a  different  doctrine.  He  would  have  been  told. 
Unless  you,  by  public  and  open  protest,  cleanse  your  skirts  from 
lesc  men,  you  are  responsible  for  what  they  teach.  Ton  must  not 
o  with  men  that  hold  to  error.  If  you  do,  yon  are  reRponsible  for 
lat  error,"  He  would  have  been  told,  as  many  are  told,  "  Yon  can 
ot  afford  to  sit  in  a  church  where  there  are  great  errors  taught, 
"on  are  responsible  for  those  eiTors  unless  you  separate  yourselves 
om  the  men  who  hold  to  them  and  tench  them."  And  be  would  have 
een  asked  at  the  communion  of  our  Lord,  "  How  can  you  eh  down 
nd  commune  with  men  that  you  know  arc  godless  and  wicked  ?  Do 
Ot  you  take  upon  you  the  responsibility  of  the  conduct  and  errors  of 
len  that  are  heretical,  or  even  immoral,  if  you  are  seen  sitting  side 
y  side  with  them  at  the  Lord's  tabic  ?" 

Paul  would  have  replied,  "Who  made  you  the  judge  of  another 
.an's  servant  ?  and  who  made  me  the  judge  of  another  man's  ser- 
int  ?  To  his  own  master  be  standoth  or  falleth."  Every  man  was 
om  into  the  world  alone,  and  every  man  will  die  out  of  the  world 
lone ;  and  every  man  that  comes  into  the  world  or  goes  out  of  the 
inds,  In  s  cert^n  sense,  reaponsible  to  Ood  for  his  conduot 
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or  belier.  I  am  not,  therefore,  reaponsible  for  what  other  men  do. 
If  I  please  to  work  with  meo  that  are  heretical  ia  every  point  d 
theology,  but  that  are  not  heretical,  that  is,  who  are  right  in  the  poial  ■ 
in  which  I  work  with  them,  I  am  not  responsible  for  their  «rangb» 
liefg.  1  am  responsible  for  that  part  which  I  take,  bnt  not  for  th* 
other  parts  which  they  take.     They  are  rcBponsible  for  them. 

It  is  supposed,  for  example,  that  if  Theodore  Parker — who  wu 
not  believed  to  be  the  moit  orthodox  man  that  ever  preached — hid 
gone  into  a  campaign  of  temperance,  and  I  had  appeared  on  the  plab 
form  with  him,  and  worked,  as  the  expression  ia,  "hand  and  glora" 
with  him,  I  would  have  been  at  fault.  Men  would  have  said,  "  Hov 
can  you,  a  Christian  minister,  {reasonoMy  orthodox,)  afford  to  go  on 
the  platform  with  a  man  who  is  notoriously  heretical  ?  Do  not  yon 
give  yonr  influeace  to  him  ?  and  do  not  you  take  a  part  of  the  » 
sponsibility  of  that  man's  errors,  unless  yon  protest  against  themf 
No  !  I  say  that  if  the  platform  on  which  I  stood  with  him  had  bea 
temperance,  and  if  that  platform  had  been  a  good  one,  I  shoold  hut 
been  justified,  ao  far  as  standing  there  was  concerned,  and  I  shouli 
not  have  beea  responsible  for  any  thing  beyond  that.  I  should  nofr 
have  stood  with  him  there  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  nor  oa  tlx 
doctrine  of  depravity,  nor  on  the  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  tk 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  on  the  doctrine  of  church  organ icatioo.' 
It  would  have  been  simply  the  practical  question  of  saving  men  fton 
the  demon  of  intemperance.  I  should  have  stood  with  him  on  tbil 
g^und,  and  should  not  have  been  responsible  for  the  other  things  in 
which  he  believed. 

Shall  a  man  say,  in  the  heat  of  battle,  as  at  Gettyaborg,  to  tht 
man  by  his  side,  "  Before  I  fight  with  you  any  longer,  I  must  know 
what  your  notions  are  about  the  creed  "  ?  Is  he  responsible  for  whit 
that  man  believes?  There  is  one  thing  on  which  they  are  agreed, ind. 
that  is  patriotism  ;  and  being  agreed  on  that,  let  them  work  togetfaar 
for  patriotic  ends.  Because  I  work  with  a  man  in  a  thing  abaU 
which  he  and  I  are  agreed,  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  other  thingi, 
about  which  we  are  not  agreed. 

Paul,  in  some  sense,  praised  these  men.  He  was  grieved  at  th* 
g^eat  amount  of  error  that  there  was  in  them;  but  the  small  smouDl 
of  truth  which  he  saw  pleased  him  more  than  all  the  error  displeasei 
him.  His  was  one  of  those  sweet,  manly  minds,  that  saw  the  poak 
live,  the  noble,  the  good,  and  ran  for  that,  and  turned  away  from  tba 
evil,  unwilling  to  look  at  that.  He  was  not  a  morbid  anatomisL  I, 
can  imagine  surgeons  so  in  love  with  their  business  that,  wbenevei 
they  meet  a  man,  they  look  upon  him  and  say,  "  He  looka  well 
euough  ;  but  I  will  warrant  thai,  if  I  had  him  on  the  table,  I  could  find 
that  he  was  ruptured  Botnewhere.    He  appears  all  right;  bat  if  I 
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eotild  only  get  at  him,  I  could  find  defects  enough  in  Iiim."  There 
»re  men  that  like  to  owt ;  that  like  to  hunt ;  that  like  to  smell  rotten- 
ness afar  off;  that  like  disease,  and  morbid  conditions ;  that  gloat 
orer  these  things. 

You  recollect  that,  in  one  of  Walter  Scott's  stories,  one  of  the 
characters  is  a  Burgeon,  who  is  always  tittering  and  laughing  at 
every  pain  he  produces.  When,  for  instance,  he  is  performing  the 
operation  of  taking  out  an  arrow,  and  the  man  winces,  he  laughs,  and 
6oy8,  "  Does  it  hurt  you  ?"  And  as  he  salves  it,  and  binds  it  up, 
every  twinge  of  pain  makes  him  laugh  ! 

I  have  seen  no  such  example  as  that  in  dealing  with  men's  bodies, 
liat  I  have  seen  that  which  was  almost  parallel  to  it  in  deahng  with 
men's  souls,  and  with  their  errors.  I  have  seen  persons  that  looked 
on  a  man  only  to  see  where  the  sores  were,  and  handled  a  man  only 
to  hit  the  nerves  and  make  him  wince,  and  laughed  and  seemed  t« 
in  the  morbid  conditions  that  they  were  exposing.  I  have 
'men  that,  every  Sunday,  wallowed  knee-deep  in  human  rotten- 
[■%tA  seemed  to  delight  in  it.  Their  calling,  apparently,  was  to 
about  sin,  sin,  sin.  They  were  continually  finding  fault  on 
fte  right  and  on  the  left,  on  the  north  and  on  the  south,  I  have 
Been  men  that  took  pleasure  in  nothing  so  much  as  "showing  up"  a  doc- 
trine, or  showing  up  a  church.  Is  that  the  Pauline  Bpirit  ?  Is  thrt 
tbe  Cliriatian  spirit  ?     Is  that  the  manly  spirit  ? 

Suppose  It  should  he  said  that  every  man  who  goes  to  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Flotel  was  responsible  for  every  family  in  that  hotel.  If  he 
behaves  himself  at  the  table,  and  behaves  himself  in  his  own  room, 
and  behaves  himself  in  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  would  it  be  fair 
to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  whole  congeries  of  families  there? 
And  would  it  be  fair  to  make  any  one  family  in  this  church  reapon- 
ublc  for  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of  all  the  other  families,  or  any 
other  family,  in  it  ?  We  are  not  so  oi^anized  and  affiliated  that  we 
can  control  each  other,  and  therefore  we  are  not  responsible  one 
for  another.  What  if  it  should  be  held  that  in  a  school  each  scholar 
■was  responsible  for  the  student  character  of  every  other  scholar? 
There  is  no  such  doctrine  of  responsibility.  Each  boy  stands  on  his 
own  fecL  As  the  saying  is,  "  Every  tnb  stands  on  its  own  bottom." 
And  as  it  is  in  school  regulations,  so  it  is  in  church  fellowship.  I  an 
responsible  for  the  doctrines  that  I  preach  here ;  but  if  another 
man  comes  into  my  pulpit  and  preaches  a  heretical  doctrine,  ho  is  re- 
sponsible— not  L  "  Ah  !  but  1"  it  is  said,  "  people  will  understand  it 
differently."  Then  that  ia  a  reason  why  they  should  be  taught  bet- 
ter. It  is  not  a  reason  why  I  should  lose  my  liberty,  but  it  is  a 
reason  why  1  should  teach  them  to  see  things  in  a  larger  light 

This  difficulty,  which  blinds  the  conscience  of  many  men,  is  really 
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in  the  way  of  Christian  unity.  There  are  many  persons  of  t 
oonacicnccs,  many  peraons  of  unenligbtened  consciences,  and  maor^ 
perBouB  of  educated  and  miaeducated  consciences,  who  hold  th&t  it  i% 
ft  part  of  their  fealty  to  Christ,  not  only  to  be  pure  in  their  morale, 
wid  to  purely  hold  that  system  of  tnith  which  has  been  taugbL 
them,  but  to  be  in  some  sense  responsible  for  those  who  are  in  ottut, 
denominations.  Therefore,  when  they  are  called  to  fellowship 
unity  and  co&peration,  it  is  with  exceeding  fear  and  hesitation 
they  approach  the  subject.  "  It  is,"  they  say,  "  letting  down  the  \)U% 
through  which  all  manner  of  errors  shall  come  into  the  chorcll^ 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well-informed  and  rigorous-conscieooea 
man  to  see  to  it  that  no  harm  shall  be  done  to  the  church  by  his  turn 
lessness  or  ill-timed  sympathy." 

If  this  doctrine  of  responsibility  is  true,  I  do  not  see  how  we  a» 
ever  going  to  come  together  in  Christian  sympathy  and  coiipentiis 
and  liberty.  If  I  am  responsible  for  every  body  that  I  talk  with,  and 
walk  with,  and  work  with,  and  cooperate  with  generally,  I  shall  it- 
treat  from  one  and  another,  and  become  less  and  less  codpenlin, 
until  at  last  I  shall  stand  absolutely  by  myselC  Is  that  the  spirit  if 
Oiirist  ?  It  is  a  narrowing,  belittling  spirit.  Nay,  verily,  Paul  h  i 
better  exponent.  Even  the  worst  case  that  you  could  imagine  gaveUa 
joy  in  his  heart  He  went  out  with  these  bad  men  that  preached  tb> 
Gospel  for  even  a  malicious  purpose,  and  he  said,  "  I  rejoice  in  H,' 
and  be  did  not  consider  himself  responsible  for  their  conduct,  etCkec 
3.  This  Christian  toleration,  founded  in  faith  and  love,  leadl  to 
the  real  and  the  only  union  possible  to  the  Christian  church.  TTkts 
never  will  be  a  union  in  the  Christian  church  until  the  time  oonM 
when  men  feel  that  the  interior,  invisible,  spiritual  sabstance  of  ifr 
Ugion  is  transcendently  of  more  importance  than  its  external  ivt 
mulas,  whether  of  belief  or  discipline.  These  are  not  unimportant,  bjr 
any  means ;  but  there  never  will  be  Christian  union  in  this  worii 
until  men  come  to  feel  that  the  invisible,  spiritual  elements  of  trnlli, 
the  interior  experiences  of  the  soul,  are  transcendently  more  impo^ 
tant  than  the  idea  forms,  or  the  government  forms,  or  the  wonhip 
forms  of  the  church.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  unity  by  the  spirit  <^ 
organiKation,  of  government,  or  of  ceremony.  These  are  not  oalj 
external,  material,  of  the  earth  earthy,  but  they  are  of  nian'a  doTiot 
They  are  not  the  less  useful,  perhaps,  on  that  account  I  do  not 
consider  that  if  thn  mowing-machine  had  been  invented  by  St.  "PeVa, 
and  had  come  down  to  us,  without  change,  perfect,  it  would  have  been 
any  better  than  it  is  now,  after  having  originated  in  man's  wit  and 
device,  and  come  down  through  euccessive  improvements  to  its  pre. 
sent  condition  and  perfectncss.  When  a  thing  is  good,  it  is  gooA 
without  reference  to  where  it  comes  from,    A  truth  is  not  a  Ut 
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'  wfien  God  speaks  it,  than  when  a  man  speaks  it.  When  a  truth  ia  flpoken 
jfc>  JOQ  which  you  are  doubtful  about,  if  God  speaks  it,  the  presump- 
Sve  evidence  of  it  ia  greater  than  if  a  man  speaks  it.  But  a  truth 
fWch  is  no  longer  disputed,  which  is  admitted  to  be  true,  is  just  as 
tof  if  a  man  first  spoke  it,  as  it  would  be  if  an  angel  first  upoke  it, 
pie  evidence  of  truth  ia  in  itself,  after  it  has  once  been  ascertained. 
\  -^Jid  BO  it  is  with  all  institutiona,  K  a  church  had  been  framed 
b  **l  apostolic  age,  perfect  in  every  line  and  lineament,  it  would 
iDki^  been  no  better  than  a  church  which  has  been  framed. and  per- 
j  fccte^l  ag  the  result  of  the  experience  of  two  thousand  years,  and  that 
I  '*"»y  answers  the  ends  of  a  church.  It  ia  by  the  fruit  that  you  are  to 
I  judge. 

I  do  not  say  that  a  church  is  better  because  all  its  government 
I  1b  human — but  all  church  governments  arc  human ;  or  because  all 
'  Its  worship  is  human — but  all  forms  of  worship  are  pure  human  in- 
Tendons ;  or  because  all  its  organixation  is  human — but  it  is  human, 
'iliere  is  not  a  stnglo  line  or  letter  of  the  Bible  that  establishes  pope — 
jknd  to  that  you  will  all  say,  "  I  believe  you ;"  nor  cardinal — you  will 

PI  Bay,  "I  believe  you;"  nor  bishop — nine  tenths  of  you  will  say, 
I  "believe  you;"  and  the  other  tenth  will  say,  "  Well,  I  do  not  like 
to  go  too  far  in  that  direction ;"  nor  presbyter — a  good  many  of  you 
jriU  say,  "There  ia  evidence  of  that."  I  say  there  is  evidence  in  this: 
that  every  man  who  is  called  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  and  has  the 
g[iftB  of  preaching,  has  a  right  to  preach.  Your  preacher  is  a  man 
fiiat  is  carved  out  by  men's  bands — that  is  ordained  by  certain  out- 
ward ceremonies;  but  an  externally  ordained  man  has  no  warrant  in 
Scripture.  Any  man  that  has  the  tovc  of  Jesus,  and  the  power  to 
preach  the  love  of  Jesus,  ia  the  New  Testament  preacher,  but  not  the 
ecclesiastical  preacher — not  the  preacher  of  the  church  that  bears  the 
^lame  of  Chriat. 

I  hold  that  bishops  are  all  well  enough.  I  do  not  object  to  biah- 
bpe.  I  dare  say  I  should  like  to  be  a  bishop  myself !  I  do  not  object 
to  s  popCL  His  place  is  eminently  desirable ;  and  I  do  not  su]>posQ 
there  is  a  man  in  this  congregation  who  would  not  be  a  pope  if  he 
boald.  It  is  not  a  pope  that  we  object  to,  but  it  is  the  Pope  in  Borne. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  pope  that  lives  in  us.  Every  man  has  a  pope 
ID  him.  There  are  in  the  family  hundreds  of  popes,  male  and  female. 
JWTierever  men  can  have  power  over  others,  and  they  eserciso  it,  and 
love  it,  they  are  pope.  And  I  do  not  object  particularly  to  any 
ehorob  that  chooses  to  organize  itself  with  a  pojie,  and  cardinals,  and 
bishops,  and  priests,  and  ministers,  provided  it  says  that  neither  of 
Utem  is  of  such  divine  ordination  as  to  be  obligatory  on  the  whole 
ohurcK  If  they  merely  say,  "  Experience  has  taught  us  that  this  kind 
caUon,  this  method  of  preparing  minbters  and  governors  in 
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the  church  is  a  good  ouc,  and  leads  to  the  accomplishmeat  of  a  good 
work,  and  we  prefer  it,"  I  have  no  more  to  say.  It  ia  tbeir  libeitj, 
and  I  respect  that  liberty.  I  might  sot  like  to  conform  to  such  i 
method,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  it  When,  however,  they  UlemfC 
to  impose  it  on  me ;  when  they  say  to  me,  "  You  must  do  so  aud  sof 
when  they  say,  "  Unless  the  church  in  which  your  worship  ia  thiuud 
thas  organized,  and  has  just  such  an  order  of  men,  it  is  not  a  ChiutUn 
church ;"  when  they  look  benevolently  down  upon  me  from  their  h» 
man-builb  walls,  and  say,  "  You  may  be  saved  out  of  your  chonA; 
don't  know;  it  is  possible;  God  is  very  merciful,  but  it  is  an  iiiicqf- 
enanted  mercy;  you'll  have  to  take  your  chance:  we  up  here  aregv- 
ing  to  be  saved;  but  you  down  there,  that  live  irregularly— can't 
make  you  any  promises ;  you'd  better  come  in  here,  aud  be  safe—" 
when  men  take  this  way  with  me,  I  am  even  wickeder  than  they  uc 
I  have  more  contempt  for  them  than  they  have  for  me.  They  nuMt 
not  attempt  to  force  their  human-made  institutions  upon  me.  If  tl»j 
say  they  are  good,  and  take  them  of  their  own  free  choice  becutt 
experience  has  shown  that  they  are  good,  that  is  fair  and  ratiouL 
I  make  no  objection  to  that.  But  where  they  undertake  to  say  tbH 
it  is  the  only  thing  whereby  a  man  shall  be  saved,  I  lift  up  my  bevt 
and  my  Christ  against  thera,  and  say,  *'  My  salvation  come^  nK 
through  this  medium  or  that,  but  from  God's  great  love  to  my 
through  Jesus  Christ,  and  I  am  safe,  though  all  the  oc«aD  should  lift 
against  me  its  mighty  waves,  and  storms  embattled  should  sweep  dtf 
heavens,  '  If  God  be  for  me,  who  can  be  against  me  ?'  I  stand  in  Ut 
yerity  of  this  simple  power  of  God's  heart  on  my  heart.  That  mi» 
me."  And  if  they  say,  "  You  have  gifts  for  preaching,  and  you  migU 
have  been  a  tolerable  preacher  if  you  had  been  properly  ordained,"  I 
reply  that  I  v}a«  properly  ordained.  My  father  ordained  me.  Ahl  I 
was  better  ordained  than  that:  my  greater  Father  ordained  me.  H* 
ordained  me  twice :  first,  when  he  put  his  hand  on  my  head  before  I 
was  bom,  and  said,  "  Be  a  head ;"  and  then,  after  I  had  carried  it 
around  a  few  years,  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and  touched  mj 
heart  rather  than  my  head,  and  said,  "  Be  ordained  again."  lilnl,  le 
makes  the  head-piece,  to  think ;  and  then  he  touches  the  heart,  and  ujii 
"  Go  prcacii  my  Gospei"  When  a  man  has  had  that  done  to  him,  ks 
is  ordained.  A  pope  could  not  make  him  any  better ;  a  bisliop  coold 
not  make  him  any  better ;  a  whole  presbytery  could  not  make  htm 
any  better.  Yet,  if  a  man  says,  "I  should  feel  better  if  I  oolj 
thought  that  this  bishop  had  been  touched  by  that  bishop,  and  that 
bishop  by  that  bishop,  and  that  bishop  by  that  bishop,  and  that  bid- 
op  by  that  bishop,  clear  back  to  the  apostolic  )>attery,  and  tbtt 
finally  a  little  spark  had  come  do^m  on  me,"  then  that  is  hia  liberty. 
X<et  him  by  all  means  take  the  shock !    I  have  no  objection  to  iL    b 
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a  fi*e  conntry,  uot  only,  but  it  ia  a  free  ecclesiastical  economy- 
Ton  have  perfect  liberty  to  take  -whatever  you  thinit  will  make  yon 
feel  better.  If  this  mode  of  ordination  addri-ssen  itself  to  your  scntl- 
taent,  to  your  poetical  inatinotB,  or  even  to  your  affections — which  is 
^e  last  thing  that  I  can  imagine — and  if  you  want  it,  that  \%  the 
reason  why  yon  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  it.  It  is  not  this  that  I 
0l>ject  to  in  high  churches.  It  is  their  domination ;  it  is  their  arro- 
gance; it  is  their  despotism ;  it  is  their  declaration  t)\At  t?iey  are  the 
people,  and  that  wisdom  s/iali  die  leith  them;  it  is  their  assumption 
that  there  is  but  one  order,  and  that  that  is  in  their  church.  I  hold 
Utat  every  man  who  knows  Christ  Jesus,  and  loves  Him,  and  loves 
liie  fellow-men,  not  only  has  a  right  to  preach  what  he  is^  and  what 
Ghnst  has  done  for  him,  and  what  life,  and  life  eternal,  is,  but 
has  a  right,  if  he  chooses,  to  gather  those  to  whom  he  preaches 
into  a  brotherhood,  and  call  them  a  church  ;  and  if  he  chooses  to  dia- 
penee  the  bread  and  wine  to  them,  that  is  the  cominunion  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  Though  never  priest  saw  him,  nor  minister  touched 
him,  be  is  ordained,  and  is  authorized  to  administer  the  sacrament. 

Oh  1  that  those  men  who  are  so  fond  of  finding  the  apostles  ooaltl 
only  find  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside.  What  they  seora  to  seek 
fl  the  apostles'  old  coats,  their  old  linen,  their  cast-off  garments — not 
that  glowing  soul  of  catholicity,  not  that  large  element  of  true  and 
manly  love,  not  that  broad  sense  of  liberty,  not  that  intense  feeling 
of  personal  independence,  which  was  in  Paul,  and  which  was  in  the 
Haater  before  him. 

The  sooner  it  is  nnderstood  that  churches  and  sects  are  just  what 
States  are  in  this  goyemment,  the  better  it  will  bo.  A  man  is  bom 
in  Connecticut,  and  he  thinks  it  is  the  best  State  in  the  Union — until 
he  sees  some  other.  And  when  he  goes  oat  of  it,  he  does  not  forget 
his  native  State.  He  goes  to  New-York,  and  settles  there ;  but  does 
any  body  think  of  saying  to  him,  "  Turncoat !  turncoat  !  bom  and 
T>rought  up  in  Connecticut,  and  left  it,  and  gone  to  live  in  another 
State  with  an  entirely  different  organization "  ?  By  and  by,  on  a 
land  speculation,  he  moves  to  Michigan;  but  is  it  said  of  him,  "  Ca- 
pricious fellow !  always  changing  his  State ;  bom  in  Connecticut, 
lived  in  New- York,  and  now  settled  in  Michigan  *"  ?  What  if  he  goes 
next  to  Illinois,  and  then  to  Mississippi,  and  then  to  (Jeorgia,  and 
then  to  the  Carolinas,  and  to  Old  Virginia,  does  any  body  charge  hiin 
with  recreancy?  He  may  think  that  some  one  of  these  States  is  bet- 
ter than  any  other,  and  yet  be  a  true  patriot.  It  is  a  part  of  our  civic 
liberty,  that  a  citizen  of  one  State  is  a  citizen  of  every  State,  And  it 
<mght  to  be  80  in  church  organiEation.  Here  are  the  Methodists,  the 
Baptiats,  the  Lutherans,  the  Presbyterians  of  different  shades,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  different  shades  of  Catholics,  (for  the  Catholio 
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Church  ifi  like  a  chestnut  burr :  the  burr  ia  oue,  bat  there  an  tn 
nuts,  and  Bometimes  three,  inaide  of  it  I) — here  are  all  these  Tuioit 
denominatitiDH  or  fccta ;  aud  I  hold  that  a  person  ougtit  to  feel  aboot 
them  as  he  does  about  States  or  towns.  If  you  are  in  a  place  wha 
the  Episcopal  church  is  the  one  that  gives  you  the  most  food,  do  u 
hesitate  to  go  into  that  church.  There  ia  no  inconsistency  in  lodt 
couraa  Or,  going  from  that  place  to  another,  ia  it  a  Presbytcriio 
church  that  is  best  calculated  to  do  you  good?  You  are  perhaps  1 
red-hot  CoDgrogatioDalist ;  but  you  need  not  on  that  account  hudtata 
to  go  into  a  Presbyterian  church.  If  yon  find  that  there  God's  n 
ti-ations  heat  fit  you,  go  there.  These  are  extomalitiea.  They  in 
matters  of  perfect  indifference,  so  far  as  consistency  is  conoemnd. 

I  hold  that  there  is  a  preference  among  goremmeuts  ;  but  I  i] 
hold  that  the  poorest  government  so  far  answers  the  end  of  gorofr 
mcnt,  that  a  man  can  stand  in  it ;  and  that,  however  different  govfn- 
ments  are,  one  from  another,  a  man  is  not  inconsistent  that  p 
from  one  to  the  other.  And  as  it  is  with  governments,  so  it  ought  to 
bo  with  churches.  There  ought  to  be  a  door  so  wide  between  BMl^ 
that  when  a  man  is  with  Methodists,  he  can  be  a  Methodist ;  and  irben 
he  is  with  fiaptists,  he  can  be  a  Baptist ;  and  when  he  is  with  Pres- 
byterians, he  can  be  a  Presbyterian;  and  when  he  is  with  Episcopa- 
lians, he  can  be  an  Episcopalian  ;  and  when  he  ia  with  CongregalioD- 
aliets,  he  can  be  a  Congregationalist. 

Why,  I  keep  house  my  way — our  way  !  It  ia  the  best  way,  ii 
doubtedly.  I  think  so,  at  any  rate.  If  I  did  not,  I  should  duoge 
it.  My  ncxtrdoor  neighbor  keeps  house  differently.  I  go  to  see 
and  take  breakfast  or  dinner  with  him  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  polite 
for  me  to  point  out  to  him  how  inferior  I  consider  his  way  to  i 
And  I  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  for  me  to  spend  days  very  pl«lr 
Bantly  at  a  friend's  house,  though  his  notions  of  housekeeping  an 
different  from  mine.  I  say  to  myself,  "These  variations  in  hoOK- 
keeping  are  quite  consistent  with  neighborhood  unity,"  Some  n 
breakfast  at  six  in  the  morning — blessings  on  such  folks ;  othen 
breakfast  at  eight ;  others  at  nine  ;  and  others  at  ten,  (:ind  sUU  ClII 
it  breakfast !)  Some  men  prefer  a  ccrtaia  dish  fried ;  and  others  prefer 
it  broiled.  Some  prefer  much  condiment.  The  caster  is  in  greiX 
glory  on  their  table.  Others  abhor  vinegar  and  mustard,  and  ftD 
manner  of  catsups.  Some  j>refer  meats,  and  others  a  vegclabU 
diet.  "Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own" — mouth! 
Let  every  man  have  liberty  in  housekeeping.    There  is  no  barm  in  it 

As  it  is  in  regard  to  our  most  intimate  domestic  relationships) 
jnst  BO,  precisely,  will  it  be  in  religion,  when  the  targe  Christian 
spirit,  the  apirit  of  love,  is  stronger  than  the  spirit  of  seciarianisia 
and  division,  and  churches  keep  house  as  they  please.    WeCongre- 
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^lonalUts,  bere,  keep  honse  ae  we  pleaae.  Our  Baptist  brother,  in 
the  next  street,  keeps  house  as  he  pleaeeB,  diiferiiig  from  us  only  in 
^e  quantity  of  water  that  he  uses.  My  neighbor  Schenck,  of  Sl 
Ann'u,  keeps  house  as  he  pleases.  He  has  a  large  economy  of  house- 
keeping. He  keeps  house  with  more  aspect,  more  show,  more  serriae 
And  ceremony,  than  I  am  accustomed  to.  That  suits  htm,  aad  it  does 
not  oneuit  me.     And  when  I  go  there,  I  conform  to  it. 

When  I  go  to  an  Englishman's  house,  I  say  to  myself,  "In  all 
tilings  that  do  not  affect  moral  principle,  I  am  an  Englishman  so 
long  as  I  stay  under  this  roof."  When  I  go  to  a  man's  house  in 
France,  I  say,  "  In  all  things  that  do  not  touch  principle,  so  long  as 
I  stay  here  I  am  a  Frenchman."  And  I  not  only  adapt  myself  to 
lhe<nstoms  of  the  household  where  I  am,  but  I  observe  the  laws  of 
the  country  that  I  am  in.  I  do  not  honor  the  laws  of  another  land 
as  I  do  the  corresponding  ones  !n  my  own  land ;  but  I  respect  them. 
Now,  what  is  the  reason  that  persons  have  learned  to  have  this 
tolerance  of  each  other  in  the  family  and  in  the  civil  state,  and  have 
Dot  yet  learned  the  same  royal  and  economic  and  wise  lesson  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  Why  is  it  that  men  think  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  be  cats  and  dogs  in  reli^on,  and  gentlemen  in  every  thing 
ontside  of  it  ? 

I  remember  perfectly  well  when,  if  a  New-School  minister  had 
gone  into  a  church  where  on  Old-School  minister  was  preaching — or 
rather,  that  it  may  not  be  invidious,  if  an  Old-School  minister  had 
gone  into  a  church  where  a  New-School  minister  was  preaching,  we 
(I  belonged  to  the  New  School)  should  almost  have  thought  it  a  part 
of  fidelity  to  our  cause  to  have  given  ihatmana"  wipe  "before  he  went 
out,  to  show  him  that  we  stood  on  our  own  ground !  If  a  Methodist 
had  been  preaching,  and  he  had  seen  a  Calvinist  in  the  house,  he 
woald  have  gone  off  in  favor  of  free  grace,  and  against  the  five  points 
of  Calvinism  I 

Suppose  I  should  invite  an  Englishman  to  my  house,  and,  as  soon 
as  be  had  taken  his  scat,  should  begin  on  him,  and  say,  by  way  of 
entertaining  him,  "Do  you,  sir,  think  that  a  queen  Is  as  good  as  a 
president  ?  Do  not  you  think  that  a  monarchy  is  about  the  meanest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ?"  That  which  we  would  scorn 
to  do  In  the  family,  that  which  we  would  consider  a  breach  of  polite- 
ness io  the  household,  men  are  perpetually  doing  in  churches  and 
assemblies  of  Christian  men ;  and  in  doing  it  they  think  they  are 
serving  God  and  obeying  their  own  consciences ! 

Do  you  suppose -there  will  ever  be  unity  in  the  church  until  there 
Is  a  djfieront  spirit  ?  And  when  there  is  a  different  spirit,  do  yon 
suppose  church  organizations  are  going  to  help  or  hinder  ?  They  are 
mktters  of  indifference  so  far  as  unity  is  concerned ;  but  they  are 
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matters  of  aniversal  joy  and  liberty ;  and  they  ought  to  be  to  fit* 
that  a  man  can  go  among  tliem  all,  having  his  own  preference*  taji 
prepoBBeGsions,  and  yet  reapectiug  other  people's  libertiea. 

I  hope  the  time  will  oome  when  I  can  worship  at  tho  haods  oTl 
Roman  priest  and  be  edified,  aa  I  have  worshiped  at  the  handi  oT 
an  English  priest  and  bishop  and  been  abundantly  edified.  I  bfr. 
lieve  the  time  will  come  when  tho  liberty  and  catholicity  of  all  HCtl 
will  be  such  that  men  will  not  be  talking  about  aboliahing  deooati- 
uatioDS  and  sects.  Tho  idea  is  an  absurdity.  They  never  will  U: 
ftbolisbed.  But  the  time  will  come,  I  believe,  when  a  man  will  fef^ 
at  home  in  them  all,  and  when  Christianity  will  be  open  and  free  Iff 
all  alike.     Then  yoo  will  have  Christian  union. 

I  remark  again,  that  it  is  impossible  to  secnre  anv  visible  aodexr 
ternal  unity  of  Christians  by  doctrinal  identity.  I  make  this  ■lalA-, 
ment  without  prejudice  to  the  importance  of  men's  having  right  luf 
liufs,  and  on  all  proper  occasions,  and  in  all  proper  methods,  reduoDg: 
those  beliefs  to  right  forms  of  statement.  I  believe  id  creeds;  bi( 
I  disbelieve  in  the  despotism  of  creeds.  Men  who  say,  "The  Bibleii 
my  creed,"  are  very  much  like  philosophers,  that  I  can  imagine.  I  ur 
very  much  interested  in  the  discussion  that  is  going  on  about  the  «>. 
gin  of  the  human  race.  Charles  Darwin's  writings  are  full  of  profbniiil 
matter.  All  those  schools  that  are  reasoning,  are  bringing  up  prisd- 
plea  that  no  educated  and  well-informed  man  can,  with  self-respe<V 
avoid  considering.  But  suppose  I  were  talking  to  a  man,  and  should 
say  to  him,  "  What  views  do  you  hold  on  this  subject  of  the  origiaof 
the  human  species  ?"  and  he  should  say, "  The  encyclopedia  ia  my 
creed  "  ?  The  encyclopedia,  you  know,  ia  a  hook  which  contains,  of 
purports  to  contain,  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  sum  of  homu 
knowledge.  And  that  ia  his  creed  I  A  man  might  just  as  well  uj, 
"  I  believe  in  the  world,  and  all  that  it  contains."  But  what  do  ;pa 
believe  it  contains?  That  is  the  question.  What  do  you  beliefe 
about  the  generic  origin,  and  the  special  developments,  of  thingi! 
Every  age  discusses  such  subjects.  And  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  ym 
believe  in  the  B'Me.  The  Bible  is  an  encyclopedia  of  moral  know- 
ledge. It  epitomizes  the  results  of  the  various  ages  down  to 
tho  time  of  Christ.  And  the  question  is,  "What  are  its  contenUf 
What  does  it  teach?"  To  say  that  you  believe  in  the  wbola 
of  it,  without  being  able  to  say  what  you  believe  particularly 
iu  it,  is  a  miaerablo  subterfuge.  I  hold  that  creeds  are  merely 
statements  of  the  specialties  of  men's  beliefs.  And  they  are  a^t: 
ural,  not  only,  but  a  roan  without  a  creed  is  generally  a  man  with- 
out a  head.  Every  roan  believea,  and  disbelieves,  in  certiun  definilA 
things;  and  if  he  should  write  those  things  down,  he  would  have  t 
written  creed.     And  if  he  should  get  other  men  to  agree  with  him, 
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would  liave  a  common  creed,  Bot  when  men  say  that  tliey  believe 
■the  trtith,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  that  men 
mast  take  it  jnat  ao,  fitted  to  their  notions,  that  is  an  ahuBeof  a  creed. 
A  creed  Is  a  good  thing  to  teach  a  congregation  by,  and  to  catechise 
eliildren  by.  It  is  good  to  lay  down  general  pointeof  belief  around 
which  a  congregation  may  gather.  But  a  creed  is  not  a  whip  of  scor- 
pSona  by  which  we  are  to  laah  each  other's  backs. 

I  go  further.  I  believe  that  there  will  be  a  similarity  of  beliefa  in 
the  final  sympathetic  union  toward  which  the  church  is  moving ;  bat  I 
do  not  believe  that  men  will  hold  the  same  philosophical  creeds,  nil  alike. 
1  do  not  believe  it  ie  possible  to  bring  churches  together  on  any  such 
ground,  I  do  not  tliink  that  the  beliefs  of  men  who  are  differently 
constituted  can  be  symbolized  by  one  single,  definite  form.  For  ex- 
smple,  a  man  that  has  large  reflective  faculties  and  small  perceptive 
frcnlties,  will  have  a  creed  very  different  from  that  of  a  man  who  has 
large  perceptive  faculties  and  small  reflective  faculties.  Here  is  a 
nmn  that  is  a  dry  thinker.  He  has  no  sociat  emotion fl,  and  no  .irtis- 
tlc  feeling.  The  truth  that  he  sees  is  truth  as  bare  as  granite. 
n»ere  is  no  flower  on  it,  and  no  color  in  it.  It  is  pure,  high,  dry, 
Bpecniative  truth.  And  that  seems  to  him  sweet  and  beautifuL  It 
eottforms  to  his  organization.  But  his  next  neighbor  is  a  man  that  is 
poetically  endowed ;  and  no  troth  seems  beautiful  to  him  that  has 
not  leaves  and  flowers.  To  his  mind,  that  color  which  comes  from  feel- 
ing IB  an  essential  part  of  the  statement  of  the  truth  itself.  Therefore 
Iw  never  could  lake  the  symbol  of  the  other  man.  They  may  hold  the 
■aine  great  faots,  but  not  in  the  same  language — certainly  not  in  the 
same  technical  and  philosophical  terms.  A  man  that  is  a  rcaaoner 
and  factaalist ;  a  man  that  is  eminently  a  matter-of-fact  man ;  a 
dreamer  ;  a  seer  ;  a  sharp  analyst;  a  man  that  looks  np  and  aronnd, 
and  perceives  the  minutest  objects — yon  can  not  bring  all  these 
men  to  the  same  form  of  statement,  to  the  same  symbolism  ;  and  the 
attempt  to  do  it  is  an  attempt  to  violate  the  economy  of  nature. 
God  did  not  mean  that  it  should  be  so. 

I  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  sinfulness,  and  I  state  it  in  my 
way  and  language.  I  hear  other  men,  who  believe  it  just  as  much 
aa  I  do,  state  it  In  their  way.  I  can  not  take  their  statement,  and 
they  can  not  take  mine;  but  why  should  we  not  go  along  side  by 
aide?  Why  should  we  insist  upon  fighting  each  other?  Why 
Hfaoald  we  not  recognize  each  other's  liberty  ?  Why  should  I  not 
•tato  it  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  leave  him  to  state  it  as  it  seems  to  him  ? 
Take  the  question  of  God's  grace  in  lite  aoul.  It  looks  to  you  one 
way ;  and  to  another  man  it  looks  another  way ;  and  you  give  youf 
fllatement,  and  be  gives  his. 

I  come  from  the  winter  to  the  spring,  and  let  there  be  nni 
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versal  buda  and  flowers.  In  responso  to  my  prayer  aod  fiopplication, 
the  sun  comes  forth.  And  first  1  perceive  the  chick-weed  blcHwoi- 
ing,  almost  inconspicuoua.  It  is  boi'n  again  of  the  sun,  and  then 
the  sun's  power.  Just  beyond  there  is  a  clnmp  of  violets.  Thej 
are  born  again  out  of  death  into  life  by  the  power  of  the  sun.  FintW 
on  are  bulbs  of  vaiioua  kinds.  And  eauh  dcTcIopa  in  ile  own  wij. 
One  has  one  style  of  leaf  or  bloom,  and  another  another.  And  tbej 
multiply  as  the  eun  grows  wanner,  till  the  woods  and  fields  swarn 
myriads  of  growths,  some  purple,  some  red,  some  while,  some  Mac, 
some  green,  all  shades  and  combinations  and  forms  being  represenui 
They  are  all  born  of  the  sun,  and  brought  into  their  life  and  power; 
and  yet  they  are  widely  different  in  their  structure  and  appearucb 
Would  you  reduce  them  all  to  one,  and  have  nothing  but  d: 
nothing" but  tulips,  or  nothing  but  violets  ?  Are  not  God's  aboodiDt 
riches  in  this,  that  when  he  creates  life  from  death  in  so  many  waji, 
there  are  presented  such  variations  of  beauty  and  amiablenesaf 

So  it  is  with  the  truths  of  the  Gospel.  God  does  not  make  tbi 
tratha  the  same  to  any  two  minds.  If  men  had  the  subtle  power  ^ 
analysis,  so  as  to  seize  just  what  they  feel,  and  put  their  feeling*  m- 
actly  into  words,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  no  two  pereoMM 
the  face  of  the  earth  ever  stated,  or  could  state,  their  views  of  t&ot 
alike.  God,  that  never  made  two  faces  alike ;  God,  that  never  ni 
two  leaves  alike  ;  God,  that  makes  unity  with  infinite  diversity— In 
does  not  mean  that  men  shall  feel  just  alike.  The  amplitude  tt 
being  is  expressed  by  variations  of  being  that  go  back  to  essentiil 
unity,  and  lake  hold  of  a  common  root.  And  the  attempt  to  b 
the  glowing  and  fervid  Orientals,  the  staid  and  practical  Oceidw- 
tals,  the  mediieval  minds,  the  artist  minds,  the  sombre  and  anim' 
diating  natures,  and  the  light  and  gay  natures,  all  to  one  statemtnt 
of  speculative  truth,  is  as  wild  and  preposterous  as  the  boy's  tMi 
after  the  rainbow.    It  can  not  be  done. 

Hence,  before  we  can  have  a  unity  of  the  church,  we  must  h«Te 
soraething  betterthanexternalunity  of  organization,  or  internal  u) 
of  statement  of  doctrine. 

This  it  is  that  is  revealed  in  the  passage  which  we  h»« 
made  the  basis  of  our  remarks  this  morning.  Although  it  is  not 
carried  out  with  any  fullness,  we  have  there  that  which  is  to  botba 
substantial  clement  of  every  true  Christian  unity.  It  is  not  to  be  U 
outward  one.  It  is  to  bo  an  inward  one.  It  is  to  be  the  spirit  of  true 
love  one  to  another — love  in  spite  of  fault ;  love  in  spite  of  diderence; 
love  that  has  no  regard  whatever  to  any  thing  less  than  Chiiat  ani 
God. 

Did  you  ever  think  that  when  Christ  governs  his  church  on  eartli 
he  is  like  a  husbandman  who  drives  home  to  hie  bani  his  loi  ~ 
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:s  theftdjitling  of  the 
I  than  this  aa  a  ground  of 
J  orthodox,  if  he  does  not 


.wheat?  How  much  of  it  is  straw  1  How  much,  when  he  threshes 
■it,  is  husk  and  chaffi  How  much,  when  he  grinds  it,  is  bran  I  For 
I  ton  that  he  drives  home  from  tlie  6eld,  he  will  show  you  two  hun- 
'dred  weight  of  wheat,  perhaps.  And  when  God  takes  this  church, 
-hiK  takes  it,  straw  and  chaff  and  all.  Wheii  he  takes  our  neigliboring 
.Qburches,  he  takca  them  straw  and  chaff  and  all.  And  we  mnst  all 
|T«e  so  high  into  the  spirit  of  the  eternal  God  that  we  can  take  men, 
BtTBW  and  chaff  and  all,  and  gather  them  with  the  many  imperfections 
of  the  vehicles  in  which  they  grow. 

When  the  time  of  unity  comes.  It  will  be  a  time  when  men  ■will 
ase  to  make  minute  inquisitions  into  the  root,  and  straw,  and  husk, 
and  bran.  It  will  be  a  time  when  men  shall  feel  toward  each  other, 
•"Hiou  lovest  Christ,  and  Christ  loves  thee;  and  that  ia  the  only 
bond  that  is  needful."  Love  to  God  and  n 
late.  Who  are  ye  that  dare  impose  more 
CoSperation  and  unity  ?  He  that  is 
love,  is  a  heretic ;  and  the  greatest  heretic,  if  he  loves  God  and 
loves  man  is  orthodox.  For  orthodoxy  is  of  the  heart.  The  head  is 
bat  the  servant,  the  implement.  And  when  we  can  come  together  aa 
lurches;  when  all  Christiana,  in  all  Christendom,  undei'stand  the 
evidence  of  truth  to  lie  in  the  fruit  of  the  truth ;  when  gentleness,  and 
meekness,  and  humility,  and  love  prevail  among  men ;  when  there  ia 
fervent  and  self-denying  worship  toward  God,  these  things  ought  to 
be  considered  enough  for  aubatantial  unity.  Unity  is  of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  body.  Unity  is  not  in  government  nor  in  creeds,  but  in 
I    faitli,  and  hope,  and  love  :  the  greatest  of  which  ia  Love. 

Wherefore,  let  us  close  with  the  words  of  the  apostle,  "Till  we  all 

I    come  in  the  unity  of  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 

'    onto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullnesa  of 

I    ChrisL"    There  is  the  model  union.    It  is  expressed  in  the  term 

ChrUtian  manhood. 

•  God  grant,  in  thla  day,  when  rent  churches  are  coming  together, 

•  tbat  all  kind  auspices  may  rest  upon  the  restored  union.     When 
'     churches  are  reaching  out  hands  that  are  not  accepted,  as  between 

the  Methodists  North  and  the  Methodists  South — when  churches 
■  are  seeking  union,  and  yet  refusing  to  clasp  hands — God  bring 
again  more  than  the  old  love,  and  restore  them  to  unity.  Let 
churches,  if  they  will,  seek  to  make  themselves  national ;  but  do  not 
angur  too  hopefully.  Churches  are  not  strong  in  proportion  as  they 
are  geographically  united.  If  it  is  better  in  the  esteem  of  those  who 
have  the  management  of  these  things  that  the  churches  should  be  so 
united,  let  them  labor  for  thai  consummation ;  but  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  arithmetical  ratio.  It  does  not  lie 
in  the  number  of  church  rolls.      It  is  not  the  number  of  preaby- 
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teriea  or  the  nnmbcr  of  syoods  that  ia  going  to  test  the  pom  I 
Christ.  Unquenchable  zeal  and  love  are  going  to  give  powertotf 
church — not  these  external  things. 

When  the  bishopB  of  tlje  Episcopal  Church  in  England  m 
greetings  to  their  brethren  the  biehopa  of  the  Episcopal  Clmrab 
America,  and  invite  them  to  go  over  and  confer  with  them,  that  Oi< 
maj  b«  a  Fan-Anglican  Church,  let  them  go.  The  voyage  it  pta 
sant,  the  meetingB  are  pleasant,  and  some  good  may  come 
Bnt  you  must  not  expect  too  much.  You  can  not  do  a  great  deal  l 
these  externalities.  If  these  bishops  come  back  to  America  hnmbli 
than  they  went,  and  with  a  more  profound  sense  of  ths  valae  of  »od 
and  a  clearer  conception  of  the  brotherhood  of  men,  that  part  of  tlM 
Pan-Anglicanism  will  do  good.  But  thfe  external  featnreaof  it  «rw 
but  little  consequence. 

When  the  mild  and  anmmery  old  Pope  sends  bia  missive' 
Preabyterians  and  Episcopalians,  and  says,  "  Brethren,  wandering 
irregular  paths,  behold  !  we  have  called  an  ecumenical  conncil:  coi 
all,  that  a  univcraal  Christendom  may  be  represented  in  this  con 
cil:"  I  say  to  the  Pope,  "  God  bless  yon,  dear  old  man  ;  and  Godble 
your  bishops,  and  make  them  a  hundred  times  holier  than  they  in 
and  Ood  bless  all  the  oharolies  that  are  under  your  aalhority  acei 
ing  to  the  arrangements  of  men.  If  it  were  convenient  for  me  » 
to  Rome,  and  I  could  throw  any  light  on  the  liberty  of  the  indSvidi 
I  would  sit  in  your  council.  Bnt  it  matters  very  little  to  me  whethM 
goorstay.  Forthechurch  is  not  with  you.  Yon  do  not  own  ChA 
and  you  do  not  own  the  world.  Grace  be  unto  you,  because  yoni 
a  part  of  God's  tlock,  with  all  your  faults.  Grace  be  nnto  you  ia 
yonr  endeavors.  However  imperfectly  yonr  priests  and  bishops  n 
preach  j  however  much  they  may  have  brought  down  from  a  medi 
age  of  luggage  on  their  backs,  nevertheless,  I  will  rejoice 
anyhow,  Christ  is  preached." 

I  would  not  put  out  the  Caiholic  Church  if  Icouhl  If  Godwrt 
to  give  me  the  power  tn  destroy  all  the  churches  that  exist,  ssyii< 
"  You  have  only  to  speak  to  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  oarOli 
I  don't  know  of  one  that  I  would  annihilate.  I  say,  further  than  in 
I  am  BO  firmly  convinced  of  the  divine  economy  of  divisioti!>,  | 
various  organizations,  in  the  church,  that  if  power  were  pnt  intoB| 
hands,  and  I  were  told  by  the  Almighty,  "If  you  but  speak  the  woii 
all  flhnrches  shall  be  identified,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  single  M< 
on  the  globe,"  I  would  not  speak  it.  I  would  say,  Let  the  church 
stand  ae  they  are,  so  far  as  mere  organization  is  concerned.  Tii 
came  together  by  elective  affinity  ;  and  each  has  hidden  in  its  hoiq 
some  great  element  that  perhaps  none  of  the  others  have.  So  vaal 
the  truth,  that  it  is  not  given  to  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  tvl)  ll 
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It  t&kes  ono  part  to  tell  one  side ;  another  part  to  tell 
sid« ;    aaothcr  p&rt  to  tell  another  eide ;  aod  still  another 
to  tell  another  side.   And  then  the  whole  is  not  unfolded.   Ages 
muat  correct  past  ages,  and  add  to  this  anthem  that  discloses 
of  divine  love  and  divine  grace.      All  I  would  do,  if 
gave  me  the  power,  would  be  to  hold  my  hand  out  over  the 
■ttered  sects  in  Christendom,  that  make  the  one  church,  and  say, 
0n«  another,  and  softdJiU  the  law. 
May  God  bring  that  blessed  day  to  pass,  in  his  own  good  time, 
iwhile,  let  OS  not  say  any  thing  that  aggravatea  or  irritates. 
la  be  bold.     Let  us  be  fearless.      Let  us  stand  for  our  own  con- 
ns.     Let  us  receive  men  because  they  are  men,  and  because 
liyftre  Christ's.     Let  as  work  for  universal  Christianity,  for  true 
Bholicity;    and  let  us  work  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  to 
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I  lliM,  O  thou  etern&l  OodI  lifted   far  above  oar  comprelienBioii. 
■Mooped  and  enshrined  the  meauing  of  tliTselr  in  the  word  "  Father," 
id  whiU  thoo  art  to  us;  but  what  thousrtlobe  when  we.growinjf 
D  thf  diaclpUoe.  ahall  come  to  be  Bona  of  God  indeed,  priests  and  kiogs 
■tlilherhood  shall  there  be — wo  know  not;  jet  full  of  blcaaednessit  is.    Wo 
t  then  Ihy  fatherhood  Bholl  lift  ub  op  ovca  more  wondrousl;  than  now, 
Uie  blwstngB  which  we  Ima^ne  we  shtdl  inherit,  and  that  the  jo^s 
IB  In  na  fnftinmtarily,  shall  lift  themeelvef  na  raountoins  round  about 
Efe  bath  not  seen,  not  even  aiuce  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  nor 
•r  hath  it  entered  iulo  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  things 
■  nraervnl  for  them  that  love  thee ;  and  toward  all  this  precious  heritago 
Hw*  (aaaji  imj  by  day. 

I  Vfhf  da  ws  mouin,  wh;  do  wa  bow  down  our  hi?ads  u  tho  willow,  why  ate 
^■M  wtik  doahta  and  questiooa.  alnce  we  know  of  ini mortality,  and  that  our 
Mha  In  Chnx  Jeaua  is  sure  1  What  mailers  it  what  befallB  us  here— whether 
blan  g«i  afliKtioas  grati&ed,  wliether  all  the  ways  of  life  are  sown  with  SoW' 
JMkWbMlwr  all  things  make  muaic  to  our  ears,  or  whether  we  are  atranKors  and 
Hptas  0i4f4  about  with  sackcloth  upon  a  weary  way.  since  the  wa;  is  sure, 
■I  the  limn  ran  not  be  long,  and  thon  art  near  and  precious,  and  all  that  la 
bemeat,  and  moM  paaeotlal  to  manhood,  Is  fed  by  the  wayT  By  faith  we  take 
pH«d  the  anwwn  ;  and  we  are  ministered  unto.  BleBsed  art  tbou.  O  Qod  I  that 
A  and  mod  forth  ministering  angela  by  which  we  are  protected  and  incited 
Mr  ii«y.  BlMMd  be  thy  Spirit  that  not  once,  but  evermore,  hath  fallen 
|RMi«ad  (hat  hath  made  the  pentccosl  univorBal  and  perpetual.  Blessed  art  thou, 
rdt  (bat  dun  lovena.and  that  hast  loved  ns.  and  that  will  love  us  (o  the  end, 
I,  bf  tbe  iafloeneea  of  natnre  and  life,  and  by  thy  grace,  and  by  thine  own 
V  and  Indwelling,  wilt  mould  us  until  wa  ar«  made  porfect  mn  in 
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QrftQt.  we  pray  tlipe,  iliat  wo  may  not  be  diacoiirag^  at  the Rroitliwiot ill 
ws.y.  nor  at  any  part  of  our  owB  eiperieoce.  May  we  not  be  vanqoiiiM  bj 
temptations,  and  nut  be  cuit  down,  nor  destroyed.  Lift  upon  □»  tlie  light  of  it; 
countenance,  if  we  are  in  darkness.  Qiveus  renewed  courage,  if  despondeic}  hit 
taken  hold  of  lu.  And  we  beseecli  of  thee  that  if  we  hare  tarned  oat  of  Itu  nf 
and  waodured  to  onr  own  harm,  we  may  not  be  aDwiiliDg-  to  turn  bark  ud» 
trace  the  aame  way,  and  fe«l  again  the  picreinj;  thorn,  and  B^ain  feol  the  fliol 

We  beseech  thee  that  we  may  count  ourselve*  worthy  of  eternal  Ufe.  Slij»l 
ooant  all  other  things  aa  at  no  value  compared  with  the  life  that  ii  In  com 
Here  are  we  with  diminished  powers ;  hero  with  but  the  beginnings  of  the  tut. 
ledge  of  how  to  bo  joyful ;  here  where  joy  ia  a  stranger,  oris  fitful  inaU  iltint 
0  Lord  I  grant  tliat  we  may  not  lake  these  fragments,  these  gleBlns.  uid  iitial 
tliem  BB  our  portion.  May  we  look  at  the  joys  which  thou  didst  behold  wbai  ita 
didst  endure  the  croit  ajid  dttpite  the  shame  ;  at  those  joys  which  stand  eteniUf 
at  the  right  hand  of  Ood.  May  we  set  our  affections  on  things  aboTE,  ud  M 
npoQ  things  on  the  earth.  And  so  may  we  becnme  ripened  in  the  power  iiT  •■ 
joying.  So  may  we  seek  our  life  where  it  is,  hidden  with  Christ  in  Qod,  Ati 
though  we  lose  these  through  many  tears,  through  thorns,  through  tiwil*!; 
thongh  we  are  pursued  on  the  right  and  an  the  left,  may  we  still  patiently  Ul 
on,  and  endure  unto  the  end,  that  finally  we  may  be  raised,  and  cant«  to  all  M 
manhood,  and  to  all  out  power,  and  to  all  our  glory  in  the  heavenly  estate. 

And  now.  we  beseech  of  thee  that  we  may  not  seek  these  things  solfiiblT,  bat 
by  love.  And  may  we  rejoice  in  all  tlioso  that  are  seeking  them  with  u  MiJ 
It  be  ours  .to  count  them  dear  to  ua  as  brethren  and  sisters;  and  may  we  leekM 
bear  thdt  burdens.  May  wa  cheer  those  that  are  pilgrims  with  oa.  Andntn- 
seech  of  thee  that  thon  will  teach  thy  whole  church  how  to  esteem,  in  tbeipli 
of  Christ,  and  in  the  love  of  Christ,  all  whose  faces  are  set  as  tliongh  lluiy  Mm 
f^Ing  to  Jerusalem,  aa  thine  own  brethren.  May  divisions  oeaae.  MaytllliD- 
practicablo  measures  cease.  May  all  things  that  are  of  the  earth,  and  of  mu'a 
devices,  cease.  Ma;  the  divine  Spirit  be  ministered  to  by  all  thy  people,  olenrj 
name,  everywhere.  May  errors  be  brooded  by  love.  May  all  the  troobla  wliid- 
befolla  men  through  human  infirmities  be  taken  out  of  theway,  or  bo  borne  cliM- 
fnlly,  as  the  cross  that  is  to  be  borne.  Unite  thy  people,  in  conSdence  ud  ilL 
sympathy,  one  to  anolher.  Grant  that  the  common  works  which  engags  iH 
may  be  participated  in  b;  all  universally.  We  beseech  of  thee  that  liiatf 
may  prevail  in  all  thy  churches,  and  that  a  deeper  spirituality,  a  truer  &ith.a 
nobler  love,  a  more  unquenchable  zeal  and  eutorprlse,  may  prevail  In  ill  ibe 
world.  Hasten  the  day  when  persecution  shall  cease.  Hasten  the  day 
errors  themselves  shall  perish.  Hasten  the  glorious  consummation,  when  J>i 
■hall  come  to  reign  in  all  the  earth  a  thousand  joara.  And  to  thy  name  ahiU  i 
the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen. 
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lUNDAT  MORNING,  JUNE  6.  1899. 


F  u  pleue  Us  ndghbor  for  hla  good  to  ediScatioa,"— BONL 


ly  who  live  to  give  pleasnre,  carelesB  of  benefit^  and 
I  inrtnict  without  giving  pleasure.  Either,  alone, 
[the  two  partialisms,  that  is  surely  better  which 
Ith,  DO  matter  how  mdely  or  ruggedly,  or  with 
I  pain.  But  why  should  the  processes  of  pleasure- 
■oti  be  separated  ?  Ploasure  should  always  carry 
hr  ledge  should  alwayscany  pleasure.  "Let  every 
Bneighborfor  his  good  to  edification." 
Itu.  It  is  not  A  special  duty,  then,  of  certain  or- 
Uae  that  there  are  some  to  whom  giving  pleasure  i§ 
H-e.  They  are  called  affreeable  people.  They  are 
^L  almost,  every  one  likes  their  presence.  It  iss 
^■>e  so  harmoniously  and  sweetly  organized  that 
^A  circle  is  a  benefaction  to  them.  There  are 
^B)sed    to   leave  to  these   persons  the 
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GIVING  PLEASURE. 

BDNDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  6,  1869. 


"Let  every  ooe  of  na  please  his  neiglibor  for  hie  gooi  to  edification." — BOK. 


Thbbe  are  many  who  live  to  give  pleasure,  careless  of  benefit^  and 
^ly  who  ceek  to  instruct  without  giving  pleasure.     Either,  alone, 

miperfect  Of  the  two  partialisms,  that  is  surely  better  which 
'^"Seas  np  in  trnth,  no  matter  how  rudely  or  ruggedly,  or  with 
'*t  harshness  and  pain.  But  why  should  the  processes  of  pleasure- 
'*Hg  and  instruction  be  separated  ?  Pleasure  should  always  carry 
'-*^ction,  and  knowledge  should  always  carry  pleaanre,  "Let  every 
•    «f  ns  please  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification." 

-id  everi/  ons  of  tie.  It  is  not  a  special  doty,  then,  of  certain  or- 
^Izations.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  to  whom  giving  pleasure  is 
'3'.  It  is  their  nature.  They  are  called  ngreeoMe  people.  They  are 
Without  thought,  almost,  every  one  likes  their  presence.  It  ia  a 
Sat  gift  of  God  to  be  so  harmoniously  and  sweetly  organized  that 
t^r  very  being  in  a  circle  is  a  benefaction  to  thera.  There  are 
Vers  who  are  disposed  to  leave  to  these  persons  the  office  of 
s astire-giving ;  as  they  do  songs  to  musicians,  and  lyrics  to  poets, 
^  pictures  to  artists.  Yet  no  man  may  throw  off  the  Christian 
ity  of  conferring  pleasure. 
But  it  must  not  be  any  or  every  pleasure.     It  must  h^Jbr  his  good 

td\fication.  Tou  have  not  a  right  to  make  men  happy  in  any  way 
-to  please  them  in  any  way.  And  yet  it  is  your  duty  to  please  all 
en,  and  for  all  of  you  to  do  it.     Not  every  thing  that  pleases  may 
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be  used,  but  that  only  wbicti,  vhilu  it  pleases,  also  has  in  it  liie  de- 
ment of  manhood  which  tends  to  please  the  right  faculties  in  the  ri{^ 
vay.  This  architectural  word  edification,  which  meana  building  ^ 
is  much  used  by  Paul,  and  is  very  Kigniiicatit  here.  lodeed,  it  miy 
be  carried,  in  its  spirit,  much  further  than  it  was,  probably,  in  inutf, 
by  the  apostle.  It  may  be  said  that  nothing  should  go  into  titto» 
BtructioD  of  a  temple  which  is  only  beautiful.  Mere  omameiitiati 
bad  taste.  But,  in  building  up  any  p.ii't  substantially,  let  evetypvt 
be  likewise  tastefully  built.  Let  every  part  be  beautiful ;  butlcldt 
beauty  be  that  which  spnnga  from  substantial  uses.  Both  dkuJ 
beauty,  joined,  should  never  be  divorced. 

This  command,  as  apart  of  common,  universal  dnty,  hasnDib«ak 
well  received.  There  is  even  a  shrinking  fr«m  it.  "  It  ia  ihi!  bna- 
DGss  of  religion  to, save  men,"  some  say,  "to  ennoble  thettv;  hat  UC 
to  be  pleasing  them."  There  arc  a  great  many  reasons  wbym 
should  think  so. 

Pleasure  conveys  the  idea,  as  the  term  is  usually  employcJ,flf 
unspirituality.  It  is  a  catering  to  the  lower  nature.  There  a  w 
much  pleasure  derived  from  men's  instincts,  their  senses,  their  spf» 
tites,  their  passions — pleasure  is  so  sensuous  and  self-indnlgoiiid 
degrading — that  it  has  come  to  have  a  bad  name  among  earnest  IM 
truly  spiritual  men.  One  says,  instinctively,  "  Life  is  hardly  loi^ 
enough  to  do  the  solid  and  necessarypart  of  duty;  and  shall  weempttf 
its  fugitive  hours  for  pleasure,  which  needs  no  fostering — which,  t^ 
sown,  grows  like  a  weed,  choking  out  all  useful  plants?"  PleisiiR, 
in  Christian  esteem,  is  at  a  discount. 

The  observation  of  the  moral  character  of  those  who  live  to  coofa 
pleasure  does  not  seem  to  mend  the  matter.  Since  history  begu, 
and  the  world  over,  those  who  have  catered  to  the  pleasures  of 
men  have  been  themselves  of  low  moral  temperament.  It  is  MjtL 
Pleasure-mongers  are  low  on  the  social  scale,  and  they  are  lower  y* 
on  the  moral  scale.  It  seems  to  damage  a  man's  very  moral  nfttnre 
to  take  up  the  business  of  furnishing  pleasure.  Some,  in  dens,  pleau 
the  cruel  passions.  Some,  in  haunts  and  gorgeous  lairs,  miuister 
Buous  pleasure.  Some,  in  ways  not  criminal,  minister  to  curiosityan^ 
transient  excitement.  But  wtiile  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the 
moral  standing  of  those  at  the  top  and  those  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  pleasure-mongers,  it  is  still  trne  of  all  classes  whose  baunM 
it  is  to  confer  pleasure  merely,  that  they  rank  low  in  moral  excellqiOb 
Pleasure- mongers,  the  world  over,  are  of  the  earth  earthy — of  tbt 
flesh,  and  not  of  the  Spirit.  Therefore,  when  Paul  exhorts  men  io 
make  giving  pleasure  a  part  of  their  duty,  many  shrink. 

Nor,  when  we  look  from  professional  caterers  to  thousands  of  pei^ 
BOns  who  arc  scattered  ap  and  dowD  through  Boctety,  and  who  taitt 
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ttleir  way  with  men  "by  exciting  pleasure  in  them,  do  we  find  our  scru- 
piBB  at  all  relieved. 

We  Bee  men  fawning  on  tlie  powerful.  The  magistrate  hae  liia 
■"ppleset,  who  contiimatly  are  pleasing  liitn,  and  seeking  to  gain  their 
^di  by  keeping  liJm  pleaBedwith  bimgelf  and  with  them.  These 
parasites  study  bis  faults,  and  use  his  weaknesses  to  play  upon  them. 
■Tliey  seek  continually  to  scatter  flowers  before  him,  to  make  his  way 
feasant,  and  to  make  him  look  upon  them  as  pleasiive-breedere.  This 
■  the  capital  which  they  invest.  It  ia  their  business  which  they  are 
feting  to  serve,  while  they  ase  pleasing  the  strong  and  the  powerful 
Judges  have  their  favorites.  These  men  avoid  displeasing  them, 
kise  their  actions,  flatter  their  vanity,  work  for  their  iutereats,  seek 
shield  thetu  from  adverse  criticism,  ply  them  with  deceitful  ravel's, 
F^4  all,  not  irom  friendship  or  afibctiou,  but  for  selfish  ends  of  their 
■Wn.  Have  you  never  seen  ants  swarm  over  the  rosy  flower-buds  of 
*le  opening  peony  ?  How  they  caress  it!  How  nimble  are  their 
ttMlusand  tickling  feet,  as  round  and  round  the  circular  bud  they  go 
Biirsingly  I  Is  it  that  ants  lovo  flowers  ?  No  I  It  is  th.it  they  may 
iick  up  the  sugary  secretion  which  exudes  from  the  flowor-bud.  And 
00  there  be  many  that  serve  men,  not  because  they  love  thera,  bnt  be- 
ieaose  they  fain  would  suck  their  substance  out  of  them. 

Governors  and  Presidents  have  their  golden  fringes  too;  and  cler- 
gymen have  their  sentimental  admirers.  Society  is  fall  of  examples 
of  raen  who  are  sedulous  to  please  their  neighbors.  They  get  as  far 
la  the  text  as  toseekto/>&tw«  their  7ieighb<rra  ;  but  they  go  no  further. 
|And  these  examples  do  not  tend  to  create  admiration  for  this  business 
)iif  giving  pleasure, 

>  Beside  this,  how  many  cringe  before  wealth !  How  anxious  are 
.many  men  who  are  his  supple  inferiors  to  please  him  who  has  the 
tfolden  secret  of  power  !  They  praise  him,  and  softly  rub  in  unctiouH 
flattery.  They  repeat  his  limping  jests.  They  laugh  heartily  at  his 
'Unfeeling  words  cast  upon  the  poor.  They  run  to  please  him.  Tliey 
give  np  to  him  the  best  seat.  They  serve  him  with  the  choicest  dishes. 
'^ey  make  him  an  idol,  and  themselves  heathen,  without  a  heathen's 
iincerity.  For,  all  this  they  do  for  their  own  good,  and  not  for  his. 
If  some  gross  but  capable  man  has,  in  the  corruptions  of  time, 
jtsen  to  eminence  in  the  market,  there  will  be  found  men  who,  though 
they  know  that  he  is  brutal  and  beastly,  though  they  know  his  bot- 
itomless  lusts,  his  violentand  nnsorupnlous  measures,  yet  will  not  hesi- 
itate  to  weave  continnonsly  apologies,  and  cast  their  so-called  gar- 
inenta  of  charity  over  his  monstrous  wickedness,  and  say  complimen- 
ttary  things  to  him,  and  play  jackal  before  him  and  monkey  behind 
■  the  sake  of  some  advantage  which  they  hope  to  reap. 
.  Xovember  come  to  him  ;  lot  the  leaves  blow  off  from 
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his  boaghs,  and  where,  now,  wilt  be  all  the  birds  that  sang  IdUi 
branches  ?  Gone — every  one  of  them  gone  !  The  only  eong  for  faia 
in  his  adversity  will  be  the  sharp  wind  whiEtling  tbrougb  his  but 
branchee. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  toady  of  society — the  entozoon — the  6aU«^ 
er,  who  smoothly  glides  through  hoasehold  after  hoasehold,  likiog  lO 
tilings,  praising  all  things,  smooth  and  plausible,  still  stodybg  yoot 
every  whi,m,  placating  pride,  coddling  vanity,  and  with  wondrowin- 
Btinct,  but  like  the  needle,  small  and  bright,  carryiog the  thread ofbti 
own  selfishness  behind  him  all  the  time,  and  fabricating  his  own  in- 
terestB  ? 

Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  pleasare,  and  at  the  character  of 
many  that  live  to  please  their  neighbor,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  re- 
fbse  to  listen  to  Paul  in  this  injunction.  It  is  no  wouder  that  tlieT 
rebound  to  the  other  extreme  of  gruff  honesty,  of  rude-tougned  bb- 
oerity,  and  of  rugged  truth.  Men  say,  "  This  pleasing  business  it  de- 
moralizing and  degrading.  It  is  better  that  a  man  should  be  squm^ 
and  honest,  and  truth-speaking.  It  is  good  for  men  to  smart 
tjmes."  And  so  men  crack  their  tongue,  as  a  driver  does  his  whip; 
and  they  have  come,  at  last,  to  think  that  the  tongue  n-aa  mnnt  It 
be  a  whip. 

What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  these  pleasure-givers,  at  whnm 
have  been  glancing,  that  their  work  is  base  in  them,  and  degratliDgM 
those  to  whom  they  pander?  It  is  primarily  this:  that,  in  so&rM 
they  themselves  are  concerned,  they  are  acting,  not  from  a  mor^i 
benevolent,  or  even  a  generous  motive.  They  are  doing  an  insineeKi 
and  therefore  an  unmanly  and  degrading  work.  There  is  nothlngihit 
is  more  degrading  to  every  generous  instinct  than  for  a  man  to  nuke 
himself  servile  to  his  fellows  for  the  sake  of  some  profit,  or  deliW 
ate  gain.  He  coins  his  manhood,  and  sells  it  oat  for  base  int«reiH: 
and  that  destroys  any  man,  ere  long. 

But  more.  These  pleasure- mongers  are  wont  to  ecleot  men'i 
lower  natures,  exclusively,  on  which  to  play.  Men  already  hare 
enough  strength  in  their  appetites.  It  is  not  necessary  to  gatbci 
together  more  viands  in  order  that  you  may  render  more  tempting 
that  which  already  tempts  too  much.  Gluttony  and  tntempeniiM 
need  no  help.  They  go  without  crutches  in  this  world,  though  th«y 
bring  men  to  crutches  very  speedily.  And  there  is  no  need  of  9eA.- 
ing  to  please  that  which  knows  how  to  please  itself  by  the  inatiBOtt 
of  nature.  And  yet,  usually  men  please  low  down.  They  strike  til 
key  of  the  passions  and  the  appetites.  They  neglect  wholly  the  spff- 
ilual  instincts.  They  do  not  know  them.  They  work  on  men'* 
passions.  They  strengthen  and  gtld  all  that  is  evil.  They  are,  thcfe- 
fore,  peculiarly  demoralizing.     Because,  if  you    divide   every  mm 
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into  tvo  parte — below  the  medium  line,  the  animal ;  and  above  it,  the 
miiid — they  work  below  the  line  all  the  time,  and  are  pleasing  the 
auimal  taste  in  every  man,  making  that  etrong  which  already  needs 
the  bit  and  bridle  ;  making  that  rampant  which  already  is  nnruly  ; 
making  that  fruitful  which  already  sheds  its  seeds  like  pernicioiiB 
weeds  in  the  garden.  And  one  reason  why  pleasure-making  has 
been  f<i  bad  to  the  maker  and  to  the  recipient,  is,  that  it  has  been 
making  pleasure  almost  wholly  out  of  the  lower  materials  of  man's 
life  and  nature. 

What  is  the  true  doctrine,  then,  in  full  ?  Eeery  one  of  us  should 
pletue  flit  neighbor,  for  hia  good,  to  ediJicaiioTt.  That  is  not  tautol- 
ogy. Tou  are  to  please  every  man  for  his  good,  and  to  bo  do  it  that 
the  pleasure  shall  be  conferred  in  a  way  to  benefit,  and  not  weaken, 
ft  man.  You  have  no  right,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  man  happier  for 
the  moment,  to  make  him  worse  permanently.  You  have  no  right 
to  lower  bis  moral  tone,  and  destroy  his  delicauy,  and  tame  him 
down  from  heroism.  You  have  no  right  to  make  a  man  less  capable 
aa  a  epirimal  being,  for  the  sake  of  making  him  temporarily  happy, 
and  Btill  less  for  the  sake  of  making  yourselves  an  interest  in  him. 
Tou  are  to  please  every  man  ;  but  you  are  to  do  it  for  his  good.  It 
must  be  the  man's  good,  and  uot  your  own,  tliat  you  constantly 
keep  in  mind.  It  must  become  a  working  instinct  in  yon.  Bene- 
volence and  conscience  must  in  you  have  been  so  wrought 
together  into  permanency,  that  when  you  approach  men  to  please 
them,  it  shall  be  invariably  the  instinct  of  your  true  manhood  to 
please  the  upper  part  of  their  nature,  not  the  lower  part.  You  have 
no  right  to  tamper  witli  that  which  the  devil  takes  care  of.  A  man 
might  please  to  good,  and  yet  it  might  be  merely  temporary  good, 
or  glances,  glimpses,  impulses  of  good.  Therefore  the  idea  is  carried 
out  and  perfectly  developed  when  the  apostle  says,  "  You  are  bound, 
every  one  of  you,  to  please  your  neighbor ;  but  you  are  bound  to 
pleaee  him  for  his  good,  and  iu  that  part  of  him  which  is  good ;  and, 
laore  than  that,  to  his  edification."  It  is  not  to  be  tickling  him  in 
things  that  are  good  :  it  is  to  be  pleasing  him  in  things  that  are  good 
u)  Buoh  a  way  that  they  shall  solidify.  Your  influence  on  him  shall 
build  him  up,  and  make  him  better.  It  is  a  shame  for  one  man  to 
live  with  another  man,  and  that  other  man  not  be  able  to  bear  testi- 
mony that  he  is  better  for  it.  It  is  a  part  of  your  Christian  duty  to 
carry  yourself,  not  only  so  as  to  make  men  happy,  but  so  aa  to  make 
them  happy  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  belter.  That  is  true 
Christianity.  That  is  true  ministerial  work.  Every  man  is  ordained 
to  be  a  minister  to  those  that  he  lives  among,  and  to  preach,  not  in 
the  sense  of  eihortation,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  living  example,  so  that 
those  around  about  him  are  happy,  and  so  that  they  feel  that  the 
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gladness  produced  In  them  by  his  preseace  is  a  gladness  vhk^ 
works,  not  downward,  but  upward;  that  il  cleans  them,  purify 
them,  ennobles  thew,  and  m»kes  more  of  manhood  in  them  tfaaD  tkej 
would  be  able  to  make  in  tbemaelves. 

Hero  is  the  royal  career  that  every  man  is  to  run,  HeisBotocanj 
hia  thought  power,  his  spirit  power,  and  his  social  power,  that  tbote 
who  are  around  about  him  shall  be  drawn  to  him  by  the  sweet  ligkl 
of  cheerful  pleasure  that  he  coutiuually  emits.  Bat  il  shall  be  ■ 
pleasure  that  by  and  by  shall  produce  the  conviction  that  tboy  ift 
not  only  happier  than  they  were  without  him,  but  better  than  ttuj 
were  without  him.     That  which  is  good  is  to  be  touched  in  ttuitiL 

There  are  some  natures  that  have  the  power  of  finding  out  tint- 
ever  is  bad  in  us.  There  are  some  natures  that,  if  possible,  will  Stir 
np  our  temper,  if  we  are  infirm  there.  They  wUl  irritate  us.  TIkj 
will  rasp  ua.  There  are  some  natures  that  know  how,  if  poawbll, 
to  stir  up  avarice  in  na.    They  will  touch  it,  if  it  can  be  touched. 

Tou  may  take  a  lily  and  draw  it  through  the  sand,  and  it  dohm 
out  clean.  Nothing  holds  to  it.  You  may  take  a  magnet,  uA 
draw  it  through,  aad  out  come  the  irou  filings  with  it.  The  mignat 
knows  and  catches  that  which  is  germane  to  it — that  which  is  tat 
ceptible  to  its  attractiotL  There  are  some  natures  that  are  like  no- 
nets, and  that  touch  lust  in  you.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  thtf 
afliecta  you.  Yon  feel  unwashed  after  they  are  gone  There  hM 
been  nothing  said,  and  there  has  nothing  been  exactly  done.  Ilit 
that  subtle  magnetic  power  which  feeling  has  on  feeling.  If  onow 
instrument  in  a  room  you  sound  a  given  chord,  every  other  instra- 
ment  in  that  room  has  a  tendency  to  sound  its  octave.  If  yoo  go 
among  men  of  strong  natures,  there  is  a  certain  vibration  in  them  of 
a  feeling  which  ia  strong  in  you.  When  you  have  been  with  wne 
persons,  you  feel  finer,  you  feel  lifted  up.  And  yet  they  have  Dot 
exhorted  you.  There  has  been  no  magisterial  instruction  whaterer 
given  to  you.  You  have  drunk  the  wine  of  being,  and  by  it  yon  an 
lifted  up  and  strengthened. 

It  is  the  ideal  of  Christian  life  for  a  man  so  to  develop  every  part 
of  his  nature — intellectual,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual — that  wh«r- 
ever  he  carries  himself,  all  men  shall  feel  the  radiation  of  the  genial, 
pleasurable  warmth  of  his  being,  and  he  shall  feel  that  he  takes  on 
a  pleasurable  excitement,  too,  in  the  higher  faculties.  And  then  it 
is  a  prolonged  work,  when  it  is  done  by  character  ujion  character,  or 
by  example  on  example. 

Irel  every  one  of  ua  please  his  neighbor  for  good  to  h, 
Write  that  on  the  wall  of  your  sitting-room.  Write  it,  that  pucnta 
may  know  how  to  take  care  of  their  children.  Write  it  io  yo«r 
ooun ting-room,  that  you  may  know  how  to  take  care  of 
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and  those  that  are  dupeudent  upon  you.     Write  it  on  the 
id  on  the  barn,  aud  in  the  forecastle.     Write  it  everywhere. 

I^t  etrery  one  of  us  pktue  hie  neighbor  for  good  to  edification — to  per- 
ineal building  up  into  character.  There  is  the  ideal  of  Christiaa 
■nfiaenae  and  Ohriatian  ezanipte. 
Consider  what  a  range  of  keya  is  opened  to  onr  touch.  There 
*re  pleasares  of  reason.  We  are  not  left  to  study  how  we  can  please 
•Oeo,  One  wonid  think,  rather,  that  the  study  would  be  how  not  to, 
*"  niany  are  the  opportunities,  and  bo  easy  and  facile  are  the  meth- 
lOds.  There  are  more  pleasures  of  renBon  than  men  are  accustomed 
^  think,  since  they  seldom  atop  to  analyze  and  to  determine.  And 
'T^  there  U  no  pleasure  greater  than  that  of  the  birth  of  an  idea, 
AVd  the  lower  you  go,  the  more  exhilaration  does  it  seem  to  pro- 
duce. Take  the  plainest  unlettered  man  ;  eit  down  with  Lim  at  his 
nooning;  talk  with  him  of  hia  own  affairs;  talk  not  of  things  ia  your 
iphere;  "condescend  to  men  of  low  estate  "  in  your  thoughts  aud 
feelings,  and  tiilk  with  him  about  his  business ;  and,  if  you  are  in- 
formed better  than  he,  seek  to  develop,  out  of  something  that  he  is 
sucustomed  to  look  upon,  or  think  about,  or  work  in,  every  day, 
tome  principle,  some  philosophical  process.  Put  him  in  possession 
of  it,  BO  that  it  really  js  his,  and  see  how  you  have  struck  a  chord 
'Ihr  up  above  the  animal  of  his  life ;  aud  see  what  pleauuro  there  ia 

^tnit. 

"■  Why,  there  be  men  who  so  seldom  have  this  pleasure  that  when 
they  gel  an  idea  they  never  can  be  done  with  it.  They  ride  it. 
Men  call  it,  at  last,  a  hobby.  But  you  forget  that  there  is  a  testi- 
mony here  to  the  pleasure  which  a  man  gets  in  a  pure  idea.  Society 
is  full  of  uncultivated  persons  that  have,  in  some  accidental  way, 
got  hold  of  a  theory,  a  notion,  a  principle.  They  do  not  know  all 
its  fellows.  They  have  not  the  modesty  of  knowing.  Each  man 
has  his  notion.  Sometimes  it  is  finance;  sometimes  it  is  physical 
economy;  sometimes  it  is  the  reforming  of  society — a  new  plan  for 
changing  it.  There  have  been  more  plans,  almost,  for  the  recon- 
slmotion  of  society  than  there  have  been  heads  born  into  society. 
All  uneducated  and  naturally  intellectual  natures  have  an  idea,  and 
they  think  more  of  it  than  they  do  of  their  work;  more  than  they  do 
uf  their  bread.  That  is  their  Sunday  idea.  It  is  their  sanctuary. 
They  retreat  into  it.  They  like  to  talk  about  it,  and  are  flattered  if 
yon  speak  of  it.  They  go  and  pi'each  about  it.  Sometimes  they  are 
combative,  and  become  reformers  ou  the  strength  of  that  idea.  The 
reformer  is  generally  a  man  that  has  a  partial  truth,  and  is  disposed 
to  fight  with  it.  You  find  men  of  single  ideas  all  through  society, 
Nevertheless,  they  are  men  that  have  ideas ^  and  this  very  crusade 
'  which  they  make  is  the  witness  which  they  have  in  the  commerce 
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of  ideas.    And  the  fault  is,  not  that,  thej  have  this  idea,  and  arand- 
iug  it  to  death  :  il  is  that  they  have  not  more  idcAs. 

When  a  physician  has  a  little  practice,  he  goes  on  foot ;  wheolw' 
has  a  little  more,  he  buys  a  horse  ;  when  he  has  still  more,  he  gtUr 
two  horses ;  but  when  he  has  a  large  practice,  he  must  bave  tbns: 
horses ;  and  when  he  has  ao  eicessively  large  practice,  he  geia  fbu-, 
five,  six,  or  eight  horses.  And  the  larger  the  number  of  horses  tint 
he  has  in  his  stable,  the  less  is  he  obliged  to  ride  each  one.  And  nit 
is  with  ideas.  If  a  man  has  but  very  few  ideas,  he  rides  oue ;  if  ht 
has  more,  he  rides  two.  And  the  larger  his  stable  is,  the  more  id 
he  has.  And  the  consequence  is,  he  rides  each  one  only  a  proportioul 
part  of  the  time. 

There  is  a  time  when  this  is  distinctly  developed  in  childiea 
No  person  has  been  an  efficacious  teacher  who  has  not  walcixd 
for  the  "birth  of  genius,"  as  some  call  it.  Tou  might  call  it  theiA 
of  thought ;  for  all  children,  before  learning,  exercise  tbe  intellect. 
The  child  is  put  to  a.  task  which  be  drudges  out,  and  overcome,  tut 
does  not  know  bow.  He  is  dragged  into  it,  and  dragged  tbroDgh  it. 
But  there  comes  a  time  when  almost  every  young,  and  geoeroiu,ud 
well-balanced  mind  makes  a  lunge  for  victory  at  a  problem  or  n 
task,  which  he  conquers;  and  he  feels  that  he  is  going  on  from  Tie-  - 
tory  to  victory.  There  is  elation  ;  there  is  exhilaration  ;  lliere  i<&v 
sense  of  manhood  born  in  him.  He  from  that  moment  walks  booar 
witb  a  head  higher  and  with  a  step  more  elastio ;  and  he  feels,  "  I  eia 
learn  any  thing  ;  I  teill  learn  any  thing."  Before,  he  drudged,  lod 
read  bis  book,  and  could  not  learn  his  lesson.  He  wanted  to  bin 
the  boy  next  to  him  tell  him  the  answers  to  questions ;  or  be  ml 
them  out  of  the  book.  He  could  not  gel  along  ;  he  failed  in  his  reci- 
tations ;  and  he  got  down  at  tlie  bottom  among  the  dunces.  Bui  b; 
and  by  the  blessed  hour  comes,  and  he  lias  had  a  regeneration  of  tbt 
understanding;  he  has  had  that  fiery  moment  in  which  lie  ba> 
that  there  was  that  in  hitn  which  was  competent  to  grapple  with 
ideas,  and  to  make  them  his  own.  And  see  now  how  the  child  ii 
changed.  See  bow  from  that  moment  ambition  seizes  him.  Se«! 
go  up,  step  by  step,  in  the  class.  See  how  he  scorns  to  he  told,  uxl 
scoms  to  recite  his  lesson  out  of  the  book.  He  is  disappointed,  nor, 
if  he  is  not  asked.  Before  that,  he  wanted  to  be  passed  by  when  Ut 
teacher  went  round  with  questions  in  the  examination.  It  I 
blessed  hour  when  the  young  man  learns  the  pleasure  of  thinking— 
the  pleasure  of  overconiiug  by  the  intellect  the  various  trulha  wlii  ~ 
God  has  set  so  libeniily  abroad  in  the  world. 

Now,  there  is  this  in  every  body.  Persons  may  not  be  able  to  find 
it  out,  but  you  can  find  it  out  for  them.  And  therefore,  they  who 
know  this  should  be  active  among  the  young,  among  their  cotD- 
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,    .         , d  should  be  §tnviiig  to  cast  out  lines  of  ihougUc  tliat  shall 

w  perjiEtually  waking  up  in  those  round  about  theiu  tlic-  pleasures 
'  "•  the  understanding.  We  are  commanded  to  sing  with  the  under- 
I  ***iiding  ;  and  yet,  if  we  did,  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  out  of  five 
Awndred  pieces  of  music  that  are  published  for  singing  would  have 
•**  IT*  to  the  dirt.  I  will  defy  any  body  to  sing  with  the  understand- 
Off  the  music  that  is  trasliily  printed  and  trashily  performed,  whether 
I  M  inarticulate,  on  stringed  instruments,  or  whether  it  be  vocalixed 
V  tfords.  Music  has  a  relation  not  simply  to  sensuous  pleasure,  which 
'Ihe  lowest  kind  of  pleasure,  but  to  imaginative  pleasure,  and  to 
***'**^  of  the  understanding  as  well,  which  it  rises  up  round  about 
tlio  atmosphere  rises  round  about  the  pine-trees  and  the  oak- 
ses  cio  the  mountain-side,  washing  them  clean,  and  making  them 
W>d  Out  in  majesty  and  beauty.  Music  cleanses  the  understanding, 
Bp""es  it,  and  lifts  it  into  a  realm  which  it  would  not  reach  if  it  were 
ftl'O  iigelf. 

^nd  that  which  music  has  power  to  do  to  the  understanding,  wit 
fl*"  tas  power  to  do;  and  so  has  fancy;  and  no  have  the  feelings. 
Ksn  talk  about  pure  reason.  Pure  reason  is  of  necessity  applied  to 
***l-Paction8  and  to  mere  matter;  but  the  vast  realm  and  common- 
""^Ith  of  truth  concerns  feelings ;  and  the  truths  of  love,  parity, 
P^'riotism,  dignitj-,  aspiration,  faith,  hope ;  all  great  truths  which  lie 
"'tween  man  and  man,  and  which  connect  man  to  God ;  all  great 
*'lt(li8  which  have  in  them  heroism  to  do  and  to  endure — these  are 
tilths  wbich  are  of  the  very  nature  of  feeling ;  and  a  man  that  does 
lot  liave  feeling  can  not  have  power  with  those  truths.  It  is  in  this 
^ay  that  feeling  ministers  to  thouglit  and  to  reason.  And  in  this  way, 
ly  the  use  of  imagination,  by  the  use  of  mirthfulness,  by  the  nse  of 
nmor,  by  the  use  of  gayety,  a  man  may  minister  to  the  understand- 
Ig,  and  also  to  the  moral  well-being  of  bis  fellow-men. 

When  the  young  come  to  me,  gay  and  happy,  as  if  they  felt  that 
bey  were  willing,  for  the  sake  of  not  being  lost  forever,  or  for 
he  Bake  of  pleasing  God,  to  cut  off  their  locks,  to  shear  off  their 
(niles,  and  to  look  hereafter  very  sober,  very  downcast,  and  not  any 
Wre  to  be  gay,  but  to  he  very  reserved,  to  be  silent,  I  say,  "  Go 
way  from  me !  I  do  not  want  to  hatch  crows,"  Not  for  me  are 
ncli  birds.  Birds  of  paradise  I  want.  I  want  canary-birds.  I 
rant  larks.  I  want  singing  birds.  And  you  can  not  have  your  plum- 
ge  too  gay.  Is  it  your  conception  of  religious  duty,  that  you  are  to 
bear  off  that  which  God  took  such  infinite  pains  to  make,  and  to  re- 
reate  in  every  generation  of  men  ?  My  conception  of  religion  is  to 
Bt  every  faculty  effulge,  touched  with  celestial  fire.  Only  let  the 
>wer  faculties  be  servants  below,  and  the  higher  faculties  be  masters 
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Eibove,  and  then  let  these  higher  £&cul[JeK  have  power  to  flash  fill 
and  continnitj. 

If,  therefore,  you  come  Baying,  "Must  I,  in  order  to  hem 
Christian,  give  np  art  ?"  I  reply  that  God  made  art ;  and  if  he  111 
inspired  jou  with  the  power  of  wielding  it,  It  is  youi'  iniDUlntM 
of  art  to  purify,  lo  refine,  to  ennoble,  to  please,  to  cheer  men.  "BA 
I  am  a  singer,"  says  another.  Well,  then,  both  in  making  poetrjiil 
making  songB,  and  in  singing  them,  God  has  given  you  ordin 
And  in  this,  I  say  to  you,  "Let  every  man,  by  his  peculiar  ^A^ 
please  his  neighbor  for  his  good."  Woe  be  to  that  man  who  i 
a  Bong  in  whii;h  sweetness  of  number,  and  saliency  of  ima^a^oi^ 
and  exquisiteness  of  figure  are  employed  to  make  lust  hotter,  S 
gluttony  and  dninkenness  more  attractive. 

Woe  be  to  the  man  that  puts  angel  wings  on  devil's  qiutSta% 
Blessed  be  that  man  who  knows  how,  in  sacred  song  and  in  im^ 
poetry,  to  lift  up  homely  cares,  and  take  necessary  duties  out  of  thail 
dmdgery,  and  clothe  them  with  these  higher  pinions  and  attribnln, 
and  make  them  fly  singing  through  the  air  above  the  dust  and  dif 
below.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  knows  bow  to  take  these  gilts  uA. 
make  mankind  happier  by  them.  But  what  shall  wit  do?  1" 
shall  humor  do?  Please  your  neighbor  not  by  cfou&^nfcndbj 
not  by  applying  bad  passions  to  salaciouBnesa,  Woe  be  to  the  vim 
who  can  not  go  by  the  pellucid  stream  without  putting  hia  foot  in  U 
Btir  the  mud  from  the  bottom,  Tel  there  be  men  who  never  seem  H 
happy  as  when  they  are  stirring  up  the  lower  feehngs  and  plea«iut» 
that  nature  teaches  even  the  beaste  to  hide  from  observation.  If  y< 
have  wit,  blight  not  men  with  it,  K  God  gave  you  humor,  see  to  il 
that  by  your  humor  you  do  not  lead  men  lo  damnation  and  otter  d^ 
Btructlon.  If  God  gave  you  gayoty  and  cheer  of  spirils,  lift  Dp  ll< 
(jiii-ewom  by  it.  Wherever  you  go,  shine  and  sing.  In  every  b 
hold,  there  is  drudgery.  In  every  household,  there  is  sorrow,  la 
every  honsehold,  there  is  low-thoughled  evil.  If  you  come  as  a  priOQC, 
with  a  cheerful,  buoyant  nature,  in  the  name  of  God  do  not  lay»«de 
those  royal  robes  of  yours.  Lei  humor  bedew  duty.  Let  it  fl»fc 
across  care.  Let  gayety  lake  charge  of  dullness.  So  employ  theM 
qualities  that  they  shall  be  to  life  what  carbonic  acid  is  to  wine, 
ing  it  foam  and  sparkle. 

Why,  do  you  suppose  that  Christianity  begins  in  the  Weatmin 
slvr  Catechism,  and  ends  there  ?  Do  you  suppose  it  leaps  from  philo- 
sophy into  philosophy,  and  disappears?  I  tell  you,  ChristiuitJ 
means  the  totality  of  man,  developed  under  the  inspiration  of  tin 
Spirit  of  God,  II  is  only  another  word  for  manhood,  carried  to  il 
high  eat  pilch. 

There  Is  a  correlative  duty  connected  with  this — namely,  aa  we  m  r 
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_W<Biploy  pleasure  so  that  it  ehall  instruct  men,  we  i 
lanstruction  so  that  it  ahall  pleaae  men.  Both  things  are  true.  Al- 
rtaoogh  it  ia  not  stated  affirmatively,  it  is  implied,  it  is  logioally 
■•ftrab/e,  from  the  command  of  the  apostle,  I  do  not  undertake  to 
Py  that  we  are  never  either  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing  which  is  de- 
Wd  of  pleasure,  A  part  of  the  lesson  which  we  have  to  learu  in 
fe  19  bearing  pain.  He  can  never  be  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood 
810  seeks  to  avoid  trouble — who  lays  his  plans  so  as  to  flank  pain. 
B  tha.t.  takes  the  line  of  duty,  and  persists  in  that,  and  whea  pain 
■St  t»e  felt,  bears  it,  and  knows  how  to  bear  it,  is  the  true  man.  I 
!••"'"■  not  object  to  a  man's  stopping  under  an  oak-tree  during  a 
nodet-storm ;  hut  for  a  man  to  build  a  house  half-way  between  here 
Id  California,  and  go  into  it,  and  stay  there,  for  fear  that  if  he  went 
It  ho  would  get  wet,  would  be  ridiculous,  A  true  traveler  knows 
Vtr  to  go  in  storms  as  well  as  in  sanshine,  though  the  sunshine  ia 
lte«atiter. 

l  ■^ould  not  teach  upon  the  theory  that  every  thing  must  be  made 
(ilo^aant  before  the  child  is  bound  to  take  it ;  nevertheless,  the  gene- 
**'  ■'Tile  is  this,  that  instruction,  throughout  life,  should  be  made 
jwisant.  At  any  rate,  it  should  not  be  made  unneoesaarily  unplea- 
™*t  This  is  one  reason  why  I  hold  that  much  of  the  instmction  of 
™e  household  ia  unscriptural.  Show  me,  if  yon  can,  in  any  house- 
"oWiftny  such  mode  of  instruction  as  I  was  subjected  to  when  I  was 
*  child.  The  most  abaointe  abstract  views  of  doctrine  were  present- 
^  to  roe.  If  I  go  to  the  Bible,  I  have  tlie  parables  of  Christ,  the  inimi- 
Uble  histories  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  the  sweet  idyl  of  Kuth, 
kod  the  beantiful  songs  of  David.  All  the  way  through  the  histori- 
cal narratives,  I  have  just  that  which  is  adapted  to  teach  the  unin- 
Itracted  mind  of  the  child. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  abstractions,  and  catechisms,  and  creeds 
ire  useless.  To  adult  minds,  they  are  not.  The  adult  mind  runs 
Into  them  necessarily.  But  to  shut  up  a  child  on  Sunday,  and  to  cram 
tdm  with  catechism,  does  not  do  him  any  good  now,  though  it  "may 
by  and  by." 

Suppose  a  child  was  on  an  escursion,  and  its  good  mother  should 
be  seen  cramming  into  a  large  trunk  cloth  and  needles  and  silk  in 
taperabundance  ?  And  suppose,  on  being  asked  why  she  did  it,  she 
Kbould  say,  "  I  am  going  with  my  child  on  a  picnic  excursion  ?" 
And  suppose,  on  being  still  further  asked  if  she  was  not  putting  her- 
self to  unnecessary  trouble,  she  should  say,  "  By  and  by  the  child 
■nay  find  some  uae  for  aome  of  these  rolls  of  cloth,  and  may  be  glad 
to  get  at  them."  It  is  true  that  such  a  contingency  m.iy  occur;  but 
would  yon  proceed  so  in  such  a  case  ?  Men  rightly  say,  "  Let  the  child 
[earn  the  catechism  by  and  by.     Why  not  wait  till  it  is  competent 
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to  Tinderatand  it  ?"    And  I  think  that  to  force  childhood  to 
religion  with  such  dry  morsels  is  to  violate  the  spirit,  not  ooly  of  iki 
NewTeBtament,  but  of  common  sense  as  well.    I  know  one  thinf^thit 
if  I  am  "  lai  and  latitudinarian,"  the  Sunday  catechism  is  to  bliB^- 
for  a  part  of  it.     The  dinners  that  I  have  lost  because  I  could  notn 
through  "  sanctification,"  and  "justification,"  and  "adoption," ud 
ail  such  questions,  lie  heavily  on  my  memory  I     I  do  not  kno»  tint 
they  have  brought  forth  any  blossoms.     I  have  a  kind  of  grodn 
against  many  of  those  truths  that  I  was  taught  !□  my  childhood  ;ul 
I  am  not  conscious  that  tbey  have  waked  up  a  particle  of  faith  in  OK. 
My  good  old  aunt  in  heaven — I  wonder  what  she  is  doiog.      I  take  it 
that  she  now  sits  beauteous,  clothed  in  white,  that  round  about  her  si 
chanting  cherub  childrea,  and  that  she  is  opening  to  them  from  ha 
larger  range,  sweet  stories,  every  one  fraught  with  thought,  and  ts«t, 
and  feeling,  and  lifting  them  up  to  a  higher  plane.     One  Sosdaj- 
afternoon  with  my  aunt  Esther  did  me  more  good  than  forty  Sundajb 
in  church  with  my  father.     He  thundered  over  my  head,  and  gboq 
Bweetly  instructed  me  down  in  my  heart.     The  promise  that  iba 
would  read  Joseph's  history  to  me  on  Sunday  was  enough  to  draw? 
a  silver  thread  of  obedience  through  the  entire  week  ;  and  if  I  vifl 
tempted  to  break  my  promise,  I  said,  "  No  ;  Aunt  Esther  is  going  t» 
read  on  Sunday ;"  and  I  would  do,  or  I  would  not  do,  all  throa{^ 
the  week,  for  the  sake  of  getting  that  sweet  instruotioo  on  Sunday, 
And  to  parents  I  say,  Truth  is  graded.    Some  parts  of  God*B  tiutl 
are  for  childhood,  some  parts  arc  for  the  nascent  intellectual  period, 
and  some  parts  are  for  later  spiritu.il  developments.     Do  not  take  the 
last  things  first.     Do  not  take  the  latest  processes  of  philosophy,  aod 
bring  them  prematurely  to  the  understanding,     tn  teaching  truth  U 
your  children,  you  are  to  avoid  tiring  them. 

You  are  also  to  avoid  unpleasant  association.  Make  evtiT 
thing  that  stand:?  connected  with  religion  just  asple.isant  asitcaalK. 
Do  you  know  what  the  power  of  asaociatiou  is  ?  Did  you  ever  rtodj 
that  matter?  Do  you  know  how  we  have  redeemed  many  thingt 
in  human  experience  from  vulgarity,  and  made  them  as  redoleol  M 
the  gate  of  heaven  ?  For  instance,  do  you  know  of  any  one  tlung 
that  is  so  gross  as  eating  ?  When  you  consider  that  a  man  throw* 
into  that  hole  which  we  call  the  mouth,  chunk  after  chunk  and  griadi 
it,  and  disposes  of  it,  is  there  any  thing  that  is  more  purely  an  aninial 
operation?  And  yet,  is  tliereany  thiugmoro  refined  orfuUer  of  sweet 
suggestion  than  the  table  1  Do  we  not  use  that  word  table  to  sigoiff 
the  blessings  of  the  household  ?  Wohavesosurronndcd  the  table,  bf 
conversation,  and  affection,  and  the  higher  offices  of  life,  that  w«  (b^ 
gel  that  gross  fact  around  which  tbey  all  of  them  cohere.    Theseart 

e  blossoms,  and  (bat  is  the  root  underground,  as  it  wer 
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ttnsidertfaat  this  U  a  single  illustration  of  a  principle  as  broad  aalifo, 
nd  that,  on  tlie  one  hand,  by  association  you  can  make  the  highest  and 
"oblesl  things  most  mean  and  beggarly ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  yon 
BW  surround  the  meanest  and  most  beggarly  things  with  tlie  noblest 
*i>d  highest  aasociationB  ? 

Which  is  the  most  beauteous  house  in  yonr  village  ?  That  rich 
Man's  honse  standing  in  the  park,  wide  built,  with  wings  towering 
fe  up  to  heaven  ?  ■  Imagination  always  makes  it  seem  admirable  to 
yon;  but  oh  !  you  would  go  by  that  honse  a  thonsand  times,  and  not 
experience  one  single  heart-pang.  But  there  is  that  old  rusty  brown 
house,  that  was  once  red,  down  under  the  hill,  with  only  one  floor, 
*td  three  roi^ms,  and  an  attic  that  you  go  up  into  by  a  ladder ;  and 
when  you  see  that,  it  brings  tears  to  your  eyes. 

Are  we  set  to  teach  God's  truth  to  the  young  that  it  may  please 
tliem;  or  shall  we  take  these  divinest  truths — truths  of  love,  of  victory, 
WDopp,  of  faith,  of  manhood,  of  immortality  and  glory,  of  triumph  over 
•orrosr,  and  death,  and  the  grave— and  so  teach  them  to  our  children 
"W  their  prevailing  impression  respecting  them  is,  that,  next  to 
■•^ng damned,  it  is  miserable  to  be  a  Christian?  A  great  many  feel 
"•St  ihey  would  rather  be  bom  again  than  be  lost  forever ;  but  only 
•hont  80.  And  what  a  testimony  that  is  to  our  understanding  of  the 
■pfritof  the  Bible — that  singing  book  ;  that  healthy  book;  that  book 
^Iiich  has  not  a  morbid  spot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end;  that  book 
k'htch  is  full  of  choirs,  full  of  angel  voices,  full  of  inspiration,  full  of 
lobleness  and  grandeur,  all  the  way  through — what  a  testimony  it 
I  to  our  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  that  book,  that  we  make  it  a 
ftttle-field,  a  Gettysburg,  and  tramp  down  flowers  and  harvests  in 
ar  rude  controversies  sect  with  sect.  Ali  I  there  is  a  fountain  of  heal- 
ig,  they  tell  me,  at  Gettysburg.  Blood-soaked  it  has  been.  And 
lere  is  many  a  Gettysburg  where  there  is  many  a  theological  wound, 
nd  maoy  a  bitter  tear.  But  there  is  also  the  healing  fountain  of  the 
rord  of  God,  And  I  say  that  it  is  a  correlative  duty  to  please  men 
>  as  to  instruct  them,  and  to  instruct  men  so  as  to  please  them  if  pos- 
ible.  Not  that  you  are  always  to  avoid  tasks,  and  yokes,  and  crosses  ; 
mt  the  predoraitiant  tendency,  the  genius, of  inspiration,  should  be 
[>  make  instruction  pleasant — to  make  truth  seem  as  pleasant  to  men 
8  it  really  is  in  its  own  self. 

Passing  by  much,  I  make  a  few  applications,  and  close. 
I  think  yon  can  now  discriminate  very   clearly  between  the  two 
lasses  of  preachers  that  abound.     There  is  a  class  in  the  community 
rho  preach  to  please.     That  is  all  they  preach  for, 
1  the  community  who  preach  to  instruct.    There  is  ; 
lunity  who  preach  that  they  may  instruct.      They  grow  better 
>etter  from  the  first,  which  is  the  worst  of  all.     A  man  that  preaches 


■c  is  a  class  ^^^ 

better  and         ^^^ 
at  preaches        ^^H 
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He  may  fare  well  m  this  world,  bnti 
Ills  capita!,  and  will  Dot  have  much  ii 
any  thing  that  seems  more  degrading,    u  '^i'' J* 
n  levities,  or  fiintasies,  or  imaginatioos,  letlum       • 


N 


to  pli 

I  do  not  know  of 

wants  to  indaJge ,  _. ,  - -^ , ^■\m 

it;  I  am  not  beset  with  superstitions.     Butstill,if  a  child  wonldpl^^ 
raumhlety-]>eg,  I  would  uot  advise  him  to  go  into  the  graveyard  il^ 
play  on  his  father's  and  mother's  graves  1     Th 61*6  are  propriedtt  u 
adaptations;  andifaman  is  called  merely  to  pl^se,  if  he  is  to  beV* 
pleasure-monger,  even  of  ideaSj  let  him  take  the  lecture-room,  orll» 
theatre;  let  him  go  where  plcisure  is  the  normal  end.     But  loUlt 
the  Church,  to  talce  the  crucified  Saviour,  to  take  the  everlasting  iiMM 
of  human  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  iremeodous  verities  thbkrf 
nothing  but  soft:  aenteaccs,  and  sweet  figures,  and  sentimental gncH, 
and  preaching  these  short  sermons  that  please  every  body,  and  pirtiffl- 
larly  the  closing  passages  of  them — (his  I  do  not  think  is  salutary, 
if  there  is  any  casein  which  it  U  allowable,  it  is  the  case  of  meat 
preach  for  the  sake  of  pleasing,  and  for  that  only. 

But  they  are  said  to  be  refined.  Yes,  they  are  refined.  Oh! 
they  are  said  to  be  eloquent.  Yes,  they  are  eloquent.  Oh  1  but  I 
are  said  to  be  attractive.  But  when  lliey  stand  on  that  awful,  f 
day,  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  before  God  Almighty's  JB 
meut,  and  all  God's  angels  are  gathered  together,  and  there  is  nothiDf 
to  stand  between  them  and  damnation  except  elegancy,  and  refine- 
ment, and  pleasant  voices,  and  woi'ds,  aiid  gestures— in  that  hour, 
will  it  seem  to  them  to  have  been  worth  their  while  to  have  boa^ 
their  destruction  at  such  a  price? 

Their  bad  example,  with  other  causes,  drives  a  groat  many  p<^ 
sons  to  the  other  extreme.  They  preach  to  instruct,  and  do  not  Ctft 
whether  men  like  it  or  not.  Sometimes  they  are  better  pleased  fflm 
men  do  not  like  it  than  when  they  do.  There  are  a  great  manypw- 
sons  who  seem  to  think  that  the  doctrine  of  depravity 
men  depraved,  and  that  they  do  not  preach  effectually  unless  ihej 
develop  depravity  in  the  congregation.  If  they  preach  so  as  to  offend 
men's  tastes;  if  their  preaching  is  such  as  to  make  men's  natoni 
affections  rebound  and  rebel  against  it,  they  say,  "Ah!  we  h»Y« 
touched  the  quick.  The  natural  heart  does  not  love  the  things  of  tha 
epirit.  It  is  not  reconciled  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be."" 
And  when  a  man  preaches  so  as  to  bring  out  the  law  of  God  in  living 
coIoi-B,  the  sign  that  he  is  faithful,  they  think,  is,  that  they  are  mad  who 
listen.  And  there  is  now  and  then  a  preacher  who  spends  liis  time,  Rp- 
parently,  in  using  the  most  tremendous  doctrines  in  the  most  oSciuiTa 
ways,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  preaches  to  the  congregation  tbroogk 
his  natural  term.  The  young  leave  him.  All  the  soft-mcated  people 
leave  him.    The  tougli,  the  sinewy,  the  much-enduring,  all  stay, 
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null  by  and  hj  the  congregatioD  is  all  nia<lo  up  of  veterans.  And  at 
iMt  the  man  dies.  An  eKcellenl  nkan  be  was,  it  mny  be ;  but,  mis- 
^'dvil,  ignorant  of  human  nature,  ignornnt  of  the  best  mode  of 
peribnning  religions  duty,  he  has  taken  that  truth  which  God  meant 
iboald  walk  before  men  as  a  queen  of  I  ight,  clad  in  beauteous  gar- 
menis,  and  should  go  singing  as  well  as  threatening,  persuading  as 
well  M  commanding,  and  has  preached  it  bo  that  it  walked  before 
men  making  them  feel  that  truth  was  skin  and  bones.  A  gaunt, 
ikeleton  truth  he  preached.  And  after  he  dies,  Borae  young  ra.in 
comes  and  takes  his  place.  Then  the  yonng  people  come  back, 
and  men  that  have  hearts,  and  want  to  have  them  fed,  begin  to 
rMnm.  Pesently,  under  his  preaching,  a  great  and  glorious  re- 
rival  of  religion  breaks  out,  and  the  whole  congregation  begin  to  be 
mored  and  swayed  by  the  truth  ;  and  the  good  old  people  wake  op, 
ind  say,  "  Ah  I  the  seed  that  onr  dear  father,  who  is  now  in  heaven, 
liaa  bocn  sowing  these  twenty  years,  has  at  last  begun  to  come  up," 
An  old  fanner  who  never  put  a  single  particle  of  manure  on  his 
bnn,bntwho  has  planted  and  skinned,  and  planted  and  skinned, 
tmill  a  mullein  will  not  grow  on  his  farm,  at  last  dies.  Then  a  young 
niD  comes  in,  and  begins  to  institute  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  uses 
ftnilizers,  and  handles  ten-acre  after  tea-acre  in  a  real  generous  way. 
Up  begin  to  come  great  crops  of  grass,  and  potatoes,  and  corn ;  and 
U»  old  farmers  round  about  come  and  lean  on  the  fence  and  look 
vret  npon  these  crops,  and  say, "  I  used  to  tell  Brother  Skinflint  that 
tftera  while  his  system  would  produce  its  fruit !"  Now,  is  this  young 
nin  naping  the  fruit  of  what  that  old  man  did  ?  Is  it  not  true  that, 
tsother  system  having  been  introduced,  he  is  reaping  what  he  himself 
•owed? 

I  declare  that  the  tmth  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  while  it  leads 
lo  peat  sorrows,  leads  to  sorrows  which  are  the  conflicts  of 
nto's  higher  faculties.  So,  there  come  revolutionary  times,  when 
lo  be  a  Christian  requires  a  man  to  swent  drops  of  blood,  and  when 
hertdtm  obliges  men  to  stand  fortruth  and  for  principle.  Therefore,  in 
Ike  life  of  the  church  there  are  periods  of  darkness,  periods  of  Sinai. 
Tet,  tn  and  of  itself,  the  nature  of  the  truth  is  beautiful,  isawcet, 
■*  UtracUve ;  and  it  should,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  be  so  preached 
lliat  men  should  think  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  snn  and  stars 
W  hcantifiil  as  are  the  truths  of  Christianity.  And  while  we  are 
oiled  upon  to  please  every  one  his  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edlfioa- 
tjoo,  we  are  also  called  npon  to  edify  every  one  his  neighbor  to 
pleaaare.     It  ta  a  poor  rule  that  does  not  worlc  both  ways. 

Oitt  of  this  Kubject  grows  the  logical  connection  (you  must  find  it 
ott  for  yourselves,  for  I  can  not  stop  now  to  put  it  into  formulation) 
h  nwpect  to  friendship,  and  love,  and  society. 
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I  oonceive  that  there  are  few  porsooB  who  know  either  the  plea* 
Bures  or  the  dnties  thnt  belong  to  friendship  or  to  love.  Ttiere  are 
very  few  persona  that  are  courageous  enough,  brave  enough,  to  be  s 
friend.  If  to  be  a  friend  means  that  you  shall  sit  down  under  tha 
boughs  of  your  friend,  as  one  in  summer  sits  down  under  the  bonghs 
of  the  generous  apple-tree,  feeding  upon  the  fruit  that  falls  from  its 
boughs,  taking  all  your  pleasure  from  the  tree,  and  adding  nothing 
to  it ;  if  friendship  is  selecting  persons  as  your  associates  for  the  aaV* 
of  getting  pleasure  and-profit  out  of  them,  why,  then  there  are  plenty 
of  friends,  and  there  is  plenty  of  friendship.  But  if  friendship  means 
pleasing  Jbr  good,  to  np-biiilding  or  edification;  if  the  relation  of 
true  friendship  is  such  that  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  take  more 
than  you  can  give  in  your  intercourse  one  with  another,  then  friends 
and  friendship  are  not  so  common.  K  yonr  idea  of  friendship  is  to 
be  happy  without  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  then  there  is  too 
much  friendship  in  this  world  already.  But  I  understand  friendship 
to  be  something  more  royal  than  this,  I  understand  it  to  be  the  oon- 
gresB  of  two  natures  that  love  to  give.  And  as  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  as  the  recoil  of  generosity  ia  musical,  the  two 
natures,  coming  together,  seek  to  serve  each  other,  to  honor  e 
other,  to  bear  one  anothei'^s  burdens,  to  enlighten  each  other,  to  eti^ 
roulate  each  other,  to  make  c.ich  other  nobler.  And  if  that  is  friend- 
ship,  bow  little  there  is  of  it  in  the  world  1  How  many  men  are  de- 
graded by  their  friendships. 

Tou  can  not  afford  to  be  a.  friend  to  any  one  who  leaves  slime  on 
yon.  You  can  not  afford  to  be  the  friend  of  any  one  who  lowers  ths 
■tone  and  temper  of  your  conscience.  Yon  can  not  afford  to  be  a  friend 
to  any  man  who,  on  the  whole,  breathes  malaria  into  yonr  systent. 
You  are  to  receive  from  any  man  who  is  worthy  to  be  your  friend 
instruction  and  elevation.  If  he  degrades  and  lowers  you,  as  yon 
love  your  soul,  break  the  friendship ;  for  it  ia  foul,  pernicious,  deadly. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  no  man  can  afford  to  have  you  for  his  friend, 
if  the  average  result  of  the  action  of  your  mind  and  life  on  him  is  not 
to  make  him  a  better  man. 

But  put  it  higher — put  it  in  the  realm  of  love.  Who  are  tnie 
lovers?  They  that  kindle  the  first  novel  fires  of  inexperienced  affec- 
tion— are  they  true  lovers?  Infants  they  are — mere  prattlers. 
Are  they  lovers  that  only  know  the  tides  of  passion?  Beasts  ar« 
mightier  lovers  than  they.  Woe  be  to  the  poverty  of  onr  languase, 
that  we  have  no  words  to  express  the  differences  in  the  realm  oflove^ 
from  the  topmost  angelic  nature  to  the  poorest  and  basest  nntnre. 
One  single  word  is  to  serve  various  uses,  and  impotent  paraphrases 
are  employed  to  eke  out  intermediate  meanings.  But  not  they  who 
have  the  gush  of  fancy,  and  still  loss  they  that  have  the  wild  flush  of 
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paMJon^  are  true  lovers.  They  are  true  lovers  where  every  faculty 
in  one  finds  a  corresponding  faculty  in  the  other;  where  the  under- 
■tanding  and  the  moral  sense  of  one  are  enriched  by  the  nndcr^tand- 
log  and  the  moral  sense  of  the  other  ;  where  the  spiritual  :it1iiiities  of 
oat  are  strengthened  by  the  spiritual  ifGnitics  of  the  other  ;  where  the 
tw«et  and  pure  social  affections  are  fed  and  pleased ;  where  they  so 
n&nd  together,  that  pride  in  one  says,  "  I  am  happy  in  the  other ;" 
and  love  of  praise  says,  "I  am  perpetually  praised  in  the  other." 
They  are  lovera  whose  concordant,  concurrent  beings  are  like  two 
puts  of  masic,  rising,  and  floating,  and  twining,  and  mingling  to 
malce  one  harmonious  whole. 

Love  ifl  the  river  of  life  in  this  world.  Think  not  that  ye  know  it 
who  aund  at  the  little  tinkling  rill — the  first  small  fountain.  Not 
ontit  you  have  gone  through  the  rocky  gorges,  and  not  lost  the 
ftream ;  not  until  you  have  stood  at  the  mountain  passes  of  trouble 
ud  conflict;  not  until  you  have  gone  through  the  meadow,  and  the 
nream  has  widened  and  deepened  until  fleets  could  ride  on  its  bosom ; 
not  until  beyond  the  meadow  you  have  come  to  the  unfathomable 
oeeaa,  and  poured  your  treasures  into  its  depths — not  nnlil  then  can 
JOO  know  what  love  is.  It  is  something  grander  than  enters  into  the 
unaginations  of  unsubdued  men  that  yet  all  believe,  earthy  and  een- 
flooos.  When  two  souls  como  together,  each  seeking  to  magnify  the 
other;  each,  in  a  subordinate  sense,  worshiping  the  other;  each  help- 
ing the  other ;  the  two  flying  together  so  that  each  wing-beat  of  the 
one  helps  each  wing-beat  of  the  otber— when  two  souls  come  to- 
gether thus,  they  are  lovers.  They  who  unitedly  move  themselves 
mw»y  from  grossness  and  from  earth,  toward  the  throne  crystalline, 
sod  the  pavement  golden,  are  indeed  true  lovers. 

Father  and  mother, do  you  love  each  other  so?  Brother  and  sis- 
ter, faave  you  Christian  love?  Newly  cotlie,  and  newly  found, is  this 
your  ideal  of  love  ?  Is  it  some  faint,  hazy,  bat  beauteous  dream  ?  Is 
It  aome  romance  of  imagined  excellence?  True  love  carries  self- 
dental,  labor-pain  for  another.  True  love  pivots  on  honor  and  re- 
ject— both  self-respect  aud  respect  for  another.  True  love  thinks; 
tme  love  feels;  true  love  strives;  true  love  pleases;  true  love  im- 
proves ;  true  love  creates  in  the  soul  of  the  one  loved  a  higher  life. 
And  so,  beginning  in  this  world,  and  loviug  little  and  low,  men  rise 
sp  tbivngh  intermediate  stages,  until  they  touch  the  higher  flights. 
Old  Sge  oflen  sees  the  flame  burned  out ;  but  the  ooals  that  remniu 
are  warmer  than  all  the' flames  were.  There  is  no  loving  like  that 
which  experienoc  has  taught,  when  that  experience  is  ministered  by 
the  inslniciion  and  wisdom  and  purification  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Let  love,  then,  minister  pleasure ;  but  let  pleasure  minister  profit 
Jtaate  one  another /or  good  unto  edification. 


k 
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PRATES  BEFORE  THE  SERMOS. 

We  bless  thee,  our  Father,  that  tliou  linsi  made  known  to  uB  thine  HKisteiiee ; 
that  thoa  haet  made  known  to  us  tlio  joyful  tidings  of  thy  retalioos  to  Tia,  mj 
thy  feelings :  that  tboa  haat  called  thjeujlf  Fatber,  and  bo  asBured  to  us  all  tbe 
blesiiogs  of  the  bousehold  in  lov«<.  We  rejoice  now  without  ftar;  uot  witlumt 
regret  and  dorrow.  because  oar  uowortb  perpetually  oUides  us.  We  are  perpetn- 
Hlly  reminded  both  by  weakness  and  by  sin  of  our  unworthineaB.  Yet  so  gr^t  i> 
thy  kindoesB  and  tliy  love,  that  not  all  our  coubcIous  defect  can  keep  us  from  jc^' 
in  tbo  Uoly  Ghost.  When  we  look  at  onrselvos,  we  are  indued  Aiil  of  grief ;  bat 
when  we  look  away  from  ourBclvea  and  toward  our  Ood.  wo  are  full  of  joj,  w 
are  full  of  streogih.  Certainty  of  the  future  does  not  lie  in  our  contintiancp,  be 
In  the  grealnera  of  thy  watchful  ca.Te  ;  In  thy  faithful  mercies  ;  iu  that  redeeming 
love,  stronger  than  death,  bj  which  we  have  been  gathered,  and  couriahed,  ai 
Instructed,  and  disciplined,  and  builL  up  ioto  the  haty  faith.  And  our  confidiiaM 
Is  In  thee.  In  Ihee.  O  Ood  I  we  shall  be  steadfast.  In  thee  alone  are  we  i 
What  time  we  wander  from  the  Influence  of  thy  love,  what  time  we  forft^  tbee^, 
we  are  subject  to  all  tetnptBtioDs.  Prido  destroys  ug,  and  vauitT  weskona  lu,  utA 
oar  pasaioDB  take  poBseBsian  of  us.  Then  the  garden  of  tbe  Lord  Is  indeed  given 
up  to  the  wild  bonr  of  the  wtldemoas.  Then  indeed  are  all  fair  and  pleaatuv 
pla«<8  laid  waste.  But  thou,  O  Qod  I  dost  return  to  our  dDBolation,  as  the  auunuil 
sun  cutnce  to  the  wastes  of  wiuter.  When  tbou  retumeet,  all  things  forgttl  U 
mourn.  When  thou  comust,  all  things  grow  beauteous  and  fragrant.  We  n- 
joice  in  that  wooderful  power  of  thy  light  which  gives  life,  and  with  life  joy — tlia* 
makes  joy  a  prophet  of  greater  joys  yet  to  coine. 

And  now  we  pray  that,  standing  between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  tlM 
earthly  Inlluonceit  that  are  seductive  and  ruinous  may  grow  less  and  less  potent 
with  UH,  nud  that  all  celestial  IntLueaces  that  lid  us  high  above  the  sensea,  a 
lllglier  every  day,  may  prevail,  and  that  we  may  become  more  holy.  CIrant  ll 
the  beauty  of  holiness  may  be  oura.  May  our  light  so  shine  tliat  it  shall  lei 
beautiful  to  men.  May  we  have  this  unconscious  power.  May  we  be  like  tbe*. 
May  we  not  only  go  about  doing  good,  and  for  the  sake  of  doing  good,  bat  ma 
our  example,  all  nnbokaown  to  ourselves,  lead  men  to  virtue  and  lioUneei 
We  pray  that  thou  witt  help  us  to  redst  easily  besetting  sins,  to  gain  victullM 
over  thoughts,  and  fancies,  and  imaginations,  and  vagrant  desires,  and  strong 
feelings. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  the  ;uu!sianate,  that  they  may  rnl* 
their  fiory  tempers ;  that  they  may  know  how,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  establish  li 
kingdom  in  meekoese  and  gentleness  in  their  annilable  natures.  We  besi«ch  of 
theo  that  thou  wilt  help  the  proud,  that  tliey  may  no  longer  have  tbe  selflshnM 
that  pride  generates.  May  they  be  less  aod  less  cold.  More  and  more  may  their 
sympathize  with  others,  and  not  with  themselves  alone.  May  their  pride  not 
broken,  bat  converted,  and  made,  as  was  thine  ancient  servant  of  old,  to  wrva  ' 
the  churches.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  help  those  that  stra^ls 
with  all  the  fascinations  and  glittering  vanities  nf  praise.  Grant  that  the  love  oT 
it.  and  the  idolatry  of  it  may  cease.  And  may  it  be  in  their  bands  an  instrument 
of  beneficence,  a  means  of  making'  others  happy,  and  interpreting  their  denm 
and  wishes. 

We  beseech  of  thee,  0  God  I  th&t  thou  wilt  look  upon  all  that  ore  fighting  tbe 
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biUile  of  ivuice  \  Bud  nukf  Ibev  know  Law,  with  the  sword  of  the  Ijord.  \n  elajr 
theae  dragons.  We  pray  CluiL  tbou  wilt  Lelp  Rnj  that  are  overmnBtcred.  and  any 
th&l  &re  bcinfF  ctut  down  sod  dpstrnf  ed.  by  those  paflBions.  We  pmy  that  thon 
wilt  work,  mightily  for  the  relief  of  any  henrts  that  are  thua  delivered  into  bond- 
«(re.  We  pray  that  they  may  be  deliTorod  from  the  power  of  ihoaa  tempto- 
tkms  and  those  fool  coiiii)liances  and  sIdb  which  apriog;  Irom  t)ii«e  foiiotiuas. 
Marc  and  more  nmy  men  torn  thumsBlvos  away  from  the  hatpfalnesB  and  wlcked- 
KCB  of  aelGahnras.  More  and  more  may  tbey  behold  the  beauty  that  there  is  in 
true  benerolence  and  g^wdneeB,  Wo  beeeecb  of  thee  that  thon  witt  snint  that 
enfy  one  of  thy  people  may  learn  how  to  adorn  the  doctrlno  of  Christ  in  tba  BtR> 
tka  where  they  are.  If  tbou  haat  appidnted  some  to  poreKy,  may  ihoy  accept 
ponny  as  if  it  were  a  flower  of  the  Lord  ;  and  may  they  hold  it  in  their  hand. 
Ml  Mint  sprung  from  the  ground,  or  came  from  men's  devices,  but  as  appointed 
ef  Ood.  And  may  they  take  it  as  a  charter.  And  there  may  they  eland  to  adorn 
llw  doctrine  of  God  in  their  poverty.  And  If  there  are  tho9e  who  are  In  the  mldat 
of  ptrplnitiea  and  carcH,  may  they  learn  how  to  make  a  garden  of  thia  rocky  aoil, 
nd  plaiit  therein  some  beanleoua  thing  tliat  shall  glorify  the  name  of  their  dear 
fcrtoor.  May  they  not  seek  so  much  to  fly  away  from  their  carea  aa  to  subdue 
fltn  and  overcome  tbem. 

And  we  beoeech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  Qod !  that  thou  witt  grant  to  all  that  are 
b  (he  midst  of  sorrows  and  afflictions  the  appropriate  gract*  of  the  ministrations 
(ftfay  spirit.  And  may  they  know  how  to  have  a  song  in  the  night.  From  dark- 
na  may  there  come  forth  those  sweet  sounds  of  ecstaay  that  ehall  surprise  men 
vilfa  tlie  power  that  Ood  hath  to  eabdue  sorrow  to  the  usea  of  his  dear  children. 
la4~>TD  beseech  of  thee  that  tbou  wilt  grant  that  those  under  the  quick  preBsure 
4  Bew  griefs,  though  they  bow  down  their  beads,  may  speedily  lift  them  np 
I|^IL  We  behold,  when  the  etorm  la  past,  how  many  things  are  laden  with  tha 
trfB,aDd  can  not  straighten  themselves  up.     And  yet,  when  timely  winds  bare  > 

'tbwBUi^  shaken  off  the  moisture,  how  again  they  become  erect,  and  are  nour-  ( 

UmI  bj'  that  which  beat  them  down.    So  may  it  be  with  every  one  whose  head  ' 

taopi  with  aorrows.     Now  lift  the  light  of  thy  countecance  upon  them,  and  J 

■du  their  very  sorrowa  go  to  the  root  ani]  give  them  sap,  in  which  they  may 
0nr  In  strength  and  beauty. 

We  b«Beech  of  thee  that  thon  wilt  strengthen  all  in  the  midst  of  the  duties  of 
Rfcaliaaie  performing  grave  and  weighty  offices  of  trost  and  responaihlllty. 

Oraat  that  they  may  feel  Chat  in  their  vocations  they  are  aerving  the  Lord. 
Ifaf  tlW7  bo  "  diligent  in  budnoes.  fervent  tn  spirit,"  in  their  service  nf  the  Lord. 
WiabBStech  of  thee,  O  Lord  our  God  I  that  thou  wilt  teach  alt  those  who  have  | 

nagth  how  to  use  it  for  others  rather  than  for  themselves.      And  may  all  that  1 

tera  nfiBement  and  graces  of  the  spirit  carry  these  illominations  as  so  many  4 

B|bl%  la  abow  other  men  the  way  of  virtue  and  truth.     As  when  thou  didst  go  \ 

tdb  Ben  came  to  thee  expecting  some  gift  of  body  or  sou),  so  may  It  lie  with  us.  ji 

Kay  w«  follow  Chriat  thus,  and  attempt  to  be  benefactore  to  our  fellow-men. 
SbM  tliy  blearing  to  rest  upon  this  church  ;  upon  all  the  families  that  are  gath> 
nt  bare  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  And  remember  an;  that  are  with  ua  but  not 
:s  among  strangers.  Grant  tliat  the  blessing  of  our  Father  may 
Ihem.  And  if  they  remember  the  altar  where  aforetime  they  have 
;  If  they  yearn  for  the  beloveil  household  from  which  they  are  aepa-  ' 

1  if  they  look  back  toJay.  homesick  and  heartaick.  still  may  they  be  | 

1  hf  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Gnd  friends  among  strangers,  and  brethren 
•Boag  (boae  who  are  so  far  away  from  their  kin.  And  may  faith  and  the  blood 
<f  CbdM  be  mure  lo  Ihem  than  love  and  the  blood  of  men. 
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We  beuedi  of  thm,  0  Lord  I  tbst  thou  wilt  g^Mit  th&t  all  that  aie  apoD  tlia 
Bsk,  all  that  are  in  the  wilderness,  aJl  that  are  la  dMnnt  pIiKee,  and  all  that  %re 
in  any  danifer  may  to-da;  h»ve  tlie  divioe  succor,  tlie  divine  presence,  and  tli# 
dSvino  comfort.  Be  with  stl  the  oulcasls :  witli  all  children  of  anfieiing  and  si 
row.  And  il  tljeir  Borrows  and  iufferinpH  spring  from  their  fault*,  leach  Ibem 
better,  Qnuit  tliat  they  ma;  nnt  be  given  up  because  the/  aru  bad  :  for  what 
wnuld  have  l>ecome  of  the  world  and  of  ub.  If  thou,  0  Jesus  1  ludst  forHaliiui  u 
because  of  fault  ?  Uriint,  O  liiird !  tliat  ne  may  not  wnlt  till  tbey  come  to  us :  fi 
what  would  have  become  of  ns,  if  thou  hndst  waited  until  we  aoupht  thee,  thon 
that  didst  go  forth  to  seek  and  to  save?  May  we  seek  and  Have  all  the  ontrasts: 
and  bear  the  (ilospel,  nut  alone  to  those  that  come  to  hoar,  but  to  those  that  refuse 
tocume,  and  stay  away. 

And  we   beseech  of  thee  that  ttiy  truth  may  be  preached  throughont  onr 
whole  land.    May  education  prevail.    May  the  poor  be  enfrsnehlsed.  and  lifted 
tbrongh  InteUigence  into  true  piety,  and  Into  strength.    OranI  that  their  liv^ 
may  mean  something  to  them,  and  more  and  more  every  year. 

We  iwseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  overrule  the  destinies  of  this  nation.  Save 
us  from  materiality,  and  the  worship  of  the  xenses,  Delivtr  us  from  the  power 
of  wealth  and  luxury  in  overmeasure.  Deliver  us  from  miHrule  and  mad  smln* 
tlon  of  corrupt  men.  Deliver  us  from  the  evils  of  the  flesh.  May  thy  kingdom 
prevail  everywhere,  and  may  thy  will  be  done  in  all  this  land. 

Look  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Pity  those  tliat  are  low,  and  weak,  and 
degraded  ;  and  grant  that  knowledge  and  true  piety  may  enfranchise  the  pmple. 
And  if  there  be  any  that  are  strugfiling  for  their  Uberty  of  manhood,  and  for 
their  right  to  be,  be  thou  oQ  their  side.  Lend  thine  own  omnipotent  arm, 
beseech  of  thee,  to  their  peoples.  May  they  overthrow  their  oppressors,  and 
stand  regenerated  in  tbdr  own  place.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  that  wars,  crue" 
they  are,  may  be  nurses  whinh  thou  dost  send  forth  by  which  nations  are  ronred. 
Grant  that  wars  may  ceMe  to  he  mere  bloodshed.  More  and  more  may  ihev 
oome  Qod's  discipline.  May  evils,  Etnbbed,  perish.  And  grant  that  great  deliver- 
ance may  be  wrought  out  by  the  sword.  And  since  it  has  had  its  time  of  cruelty, 
may  it  now  have  its  time  of  justice  and  judgment.  And  we  pray  that  all  the 
promisee  In  rt'spcct  to  this  world  may  not  wither  for  want  of  moiMaro  at  the  root. 
Remember  them,  and  wat«r  them.  Cause  them  to  blossom,  and  bud,  and  bring 
forth  fruit.  Thou  long-delaying  God.  hidden  sa  thon  art  from  eternity,  a 
forth  ftom  thy  secret  chaml>er8  to  remember  the  nations  and  the  whole  world. 
and  to  make  haste  and  bring  in  the  latter-day  glory,  when  ail  sliaJl  know  thee, 
and  all  shall  love  thee.  And  to  the  Father,  the  Son.  and  Spirit  sltall  b* 
pniae  eTennore.    Antea. 
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THE  PERFECT  MANHOOD.  * 


'  Till  ire  kU  oome  In  tha  nmtf  of  the  futh,  snd  of  tha  knowledge  of  the  Bon 
ttOut,  Bslo  a  perfect  mftn."— Efh.  ir.  13. 


T^  apofltle,  in  the  preceding  verses,  has  been  apeaking  of  the 
nriely  of  ioBtruments  employed  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel. 
"Be  gave  some,  apostlea ;   and  some,  prophets ;    and  some,  evan- 
gdisU;  and  some,  pastora  and  teachers."     He  then  states,  generally, 
ifct  object  for  whiuh  they  were  given — "For  the  perfecting  of  the 
units  ;  for  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Qirist" — the  genei-al  services  of  the  charch.    And  then,  in  the  passage 
»hich  I  have  selected,  more  particularly  he  declares,  "  Till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  nnto  a  perfect  man."     All  churches,  all  ordinances,  all  doctrines, 
all  sorts  of  moral  teachers,  are  ordained  for  the  sake  of  making  per- 
fect men ;  and  Christianity  may  be  said  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  the 
art  o/heing  whole  men,  in  distinction  from  partial  men,  and  make-be- 
lifre  men.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Christianity  tends  to  make 
men  better.     It  does  that ;  but  on  the  way  to  something  higher.     Its 
aim  is  to  develop  a  perfect  manhood.     "  Till  we  all  come  unto  a  per- 
fect man."     And  that  manhood  can  never  be  reached  except  in  Christ 
Jflans.     This  is  not  merely  saying  that  men  need  divine  help  in  all 
upward  striving — which  is  strictly  true  ;  but  it  is  teaching  that  human 
Uitare,  developed  perfectly,  becomes  divine.     We  hold  a  nature  in 
eommon  with  the  divine  nature.     When  we  can  work  out  from  it  the 
«eoidental,  the  transient,  the  local,  that  which  is  left  is  strictly  divine 
— il  u  like  Chridt.     No  man  can  be  div  ine  in  scope  and  degree  ;  but 
in  kind  he  may.     Every  oak-tree  in  the  nursery  is  like  the  oak-tree  of 
ft  hundred  vears.     Not  in  size,  but  in  nature,  it  is  just  as  much  an  oak- 
tree  M  the  biggest.     We  are  not  of  tha  divine  magnitude,  nor  of  the 

*  PrMched  In  the  cli&pel  of  the  West-Point  Milltuy  Acsdem;,  Sundaj  moro- 
iflff,  June  ta.  1869,  before  Che  ^sdu&ting  dmss. 

I  — III!    ProT.  I.    HTion:  " Comg, ;a  Uut  Iotb tbn  Lord'"  "BoirgoiUeaod'icoiiiiniud*:" 
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divine  scope,  nor  of  the  divine  power ;  bnt  we  are  of  the  divine  naton. 
We  have  common  natures — God  and  we ;  and  these,  not  by  figure, 
but  reaily. 

One  must  not  confound,  then,  Christianity  and  religion.    Reli^g^ 
is  the  Bptci6c  of  whieh  Christianity  is  the  generic.    The  one  is 
ply  worship.    The  other  is  character.    Religion  is  a  partiahsm- 
very  noble  partinlism  ;  but  it  is  the  employment  of  only  one  pitt  of 
our  nature,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  the  divine  and  the  inviBbl 
Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  including  this,  and  using  it,  takes 
all  the  other  faculties  as  well,  and  seeks,  not  to  make  men  dori^ttf 
things,  this  and  that,  but  to  create  a  manhood  in  men.  It  would  develoE* 
perfectly  every  power  of  the  body,  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  W 
round  out  the  whole  into  a  perfect  man.     Religion  did  not  atlempt  W 
do  that.     It  does  not  attempt  to  do  it.     Religion  teaches  men  topn^ 
to  worship,  to  awe,  to  venerate,  to  be  obedient :    bat  Christiiniw 
teaches  men  to  be  men  all  through, doing  this,  and  doing  all  the  otbu 
things  besides.    Religion  would  frame  a  just  man.    Christ  would  roib 
a  whole  man.     Religion  would  save  a  man.     Christ  would  make  hiiB 
worth  saving.    The  noble  religion  of  the  Hebrew  trained  men  for  m 
earthly  commonwealth.     Chi-ist  brought  in  immortality,  and  truul 
men  for  an  earthly  commonwealth,  in  order  that  they  might  beooiw 
inhabitants  of  a  higher,  a  heavenly  commonwealth.      It  was  beauK 
the  full  development  of  mankind  required  more  room,  and  new  ud 
higher  formative  influences,  that  there  was  a  new  dispensation  super 
induced  upon  the  former  one. 

It  is  to  this  view  of  truth  that  I  shall  call  your  attention  to-day— 
namely,  the  Christian  idea  of  perfect  manhood. 

Consider  what  the  nature  of  this  manhood  must  be.  In  wnM 
respects,  it  is  already  predetermined  by  the  nature  of  man.  It  i>  not 
a  manhood  that  is  to  lie  outside  of  the  taculties  with  which  we  in 
already  endowed.  Grace  and  the  divine  Spirit  certainly  recre»te 
us ;  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  organic  nature  of  men.  Perierl 
manhood  will  require  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  human  mind  and  body,  as  God  has  already  made  them.  Andm, 
a  perfect  character  is  in  some  sense  predetermined.  Nothing  is  super 
fluoua  in  man.  No  part  too  much  ;  nothing  too  little.  No  appetite 
is  infixed  in  our  constitution  but  is  useful ;  no  passion  that  is  soper 
flnous;  no  force,orfaculty,orfunction,thatisnotindi8pensable.  Tbt 
body  itself  is  sacred,  whatever  men  may  have  thought  it  necassar;  to 
say  respecting  it.  It  is  to  be  cherished  and  to  be  honorwL  Tl* 
great  ground  instincts  of  our  nature,  from  which  have  sprung  such 
infinite  mischiefs  by  their  misrule,  are  nevertheless  indispensable  ccn- 
ditions  of  power,  and  of  power  in  the  higher  range,  too.  The  •ocis' 
afiections,  the  whole  intellectual  department,  the  artistic  and  tbe  itf- 
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I  tbetic  fecultieB,  the  moral  and  tbe  spiritual  Bentiments— all  iLese,  aud 
F  each  in  its  ranlc  and  degree,  are  component  elements  of  true  Clirislian 
finanliood.  Hear  Paul :  "  I  pray  God  your  wiiole  spirit,  and  soul,  aud 
'fto^y  Ije  preserved  blameless,  unto  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
V^TisV  There  is  breadth  for  you!  Manhood,  with  hira,  meant  every 
Oiing  that  it  pleased  God  to  put  into  the  mating  of  a  man. 

Christianity  is  not  a  partialism,  the  outgrowth  of  any  one  age  or 
fi**ie:  it  is  the  utmost  possible  development  of  the  race  of  man,  eiu- 
•'^cing  in  its  history  all  the  past,  in  its  intention  the  vfhole  boand- 
'*«8  futare. 

i  Christianity  is  not  designed  to  lop  off,  or  to  dry  up.  It  isnotde- 
*i^ed  to  eliminate  the  faculties,  hat  to  give  them  expansion  and  power 
*Dd  training,  and  to  make  more  of  them,  not  less.  For  self-denial  itself, 
ffhich  is  commanded,  is  but  an  interior  discipline  by  which  the  higher 
Acuities  keep  under  the  lower.  There  is  what  is  called  crucifying. 
Ad  there  !s  what  is  called  slaying  and  destroying  ;  but  this  language 
ffrQot  to  be  taken  as  literal.  Our  business  is  not  to  lessen,  but  to 
I 'rSfulate,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  educate  and  control,  every  thing  that 
"5t  'leases  God  to  give  us.  There  is  to  be  no  enoh  ascetic  notion  as 
I'^iduU  attempt  to  throw  out  any  part  of  man's  nature,  as  if  he  woald 
*T»  tetter  without  it  than  with  it.  There  may  bo  the  necessity  of 
"oblijing  some  part  of  our  nature  to  express  itself  less  generously  and 
^leea  'reely,  as  a  man  may  he  enforced  to  limit  his  pride ;  but  no 
taiAn  .hould  destroy  his  pride.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to 
bringiown  somewhat  the  mountain  of  his  firmness — or  ohstinacy, 
rather  but  no  man  is  good  for  any  thing  who  has  not  some  particle 
of  obstaacy  to  use  upon  occasion.  It  may  be  necessary  for  a  man  to 
TEBlriotSis  vanity ;  but  a  man  who  does  not  love  praise  is  not  a  full 
man.  Tmay  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  strengthen  himself  against  an 
'  nadue  sj^ipathy  and  affection  ;  and  yet,  a  man  without  affection  is 
'  not  a  wh(e  man.  There  is  not  a  single  clement  that  goes  into  the 
poSBessionjf  the  hnman  mind  which  leaves  a  man  more  a  man  when 
'  it  is  takenout,  any  more  than  the  body  is  made  more  a  body  when 
<  %  muscle,  onorvc,  or  bone  is  taken  out.  There  is  no  faculty  nor  im- 
pulse, there^  no  part  of  the  mental  economy  that  was  not  adjusted 

■  -with  just  as'eliherate  a  view  to  final  richness,  as  every  single  stop 
in  tbe  organ.    Every  part  is  indispensable.     Every  part,  however, 

'  must  corae  un<*r  education,  must  be  coordinated,  must  be  kept  in  regu- 
'  lated  activity,!  order  that  manhood  may  have  infinite  variety,  sweet- 
ness, power,  veriiility,  endurance,  and  beauty.  And  one  will  be  struck, 

■  in  reading  the  l«ters  of  Paul,  to  see  how  much  he  had  in  mind  these 
"  four  points:  Firt,  totality — the  whole  man;  nett  aymn^^ry — well- 
proportioned  andialanced  excellences;  then, /xwer — the  energetio 
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condition  of  each  several   part,  and  of  the    completed  wtiols;  ua 
lastly,  qttaiily,  or,  aa  it  may  be  ealled,  beauty  of  character. 

A  true  Hebrew,  Paul  aeems  to  have  had  but  little  of  that  seDraofl 
loTe  of  beauty  which  characterized  the  Greek  mind.  There  ia  littU 
evidence  that  either  art  or  nature  produced  on  him  any  considmW) 
esthetic  impression.  But  I  know  not  where  we  can  find  amoagtlir 
KDoient  writers  of  any  nation,  evidence  of  such  a  luve  of  btsoljti^ 
moral  qualities.  It  is  not  enough  that  any  quality  shoold  be  insctkn; 
it  must  have  grace  of  action  ;  fuHnefs  of  action  ;  proportionate  »' 
tion ;  continuity  of  action.  Every  single  faculty  must  dress  ittelT* 
in  alt  the  excellence  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Love  is  comiui 
but  "let  love  be  without  dissimulation."  The  ten  thoasanij  VU 
whicli  seem  to  some  so  witching  in  love  were  to  be  laid  aside. 
was  to  be  pure  as  the  evening  sky  in  summer.  Generosity  wm  incol- 
oated;  but  it  was  not  enough  to  be  simply  generous,  "He  tb 
giveth,  let  him  do  it  with  simplicity ;"  not  pompously,  not  o«leBB 
tiously,  not  boastfully.  Do  not  give,  as  many  rich  men  do,  IDcel' 
hen,  that  lays  her  egg,  and  then  cackles.  Give  with  timplielf 
And  BO  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  manly  qaalilies.  It  ii 
enough  that  men  should  have  the  qualities — they  must  hare  thetiil 
strength.  These  qualities  must  have  grace.  They  mnst  be  beanM 
as  well  as  pure  and  atvong. 

This,  then,  is  the  Christian  ideal  of  manhood  :  the  devclofSBl 
of  man's  whole  nature  into  power  and  activity  ;  the  training  of<WJ 
part  into  subordination  and  harmony;  the  enriching  of  eveiy psrtt 
and  of  the  whole,  with  whatever  is  sweet  and  generous  and  genJil 
and  beautiful.  A  true  man  after  Christ  will  be  the  moat  nctle  and 
beautiful  thing  upon  the  earth — the  freest,  the  most  joyous,  Jie  iDOlt' 
fruitful  in  all  goodness.  There  is  no  picture  that  was  ever  painted, 
there  is  no  statue  that  was  ever  carved,  there  was  no  w>rk  of  in 
ever  conceived  of,  that  was  half  so  beautiful  as  is  a  living  man,  Uio- 
ronghly  developed  upon  the  pattern  of  Christ  Jesus. 
t  Let  us  use  this  brief  opening  of  the  word  of  God,  formstmctioo, 
for  criticism,  and  for  appeal. 

1.  To  live  well  for  the  life  to  come  is  the  surest  ray  of  living 
well  for  this  world.  And  to  live  rightly  for  this  worll  is  the  surcA 
way  of  living  rightly  for  the  world  to  come.  We  ar  placed  in  m- 
oumstances  in  this  world  such  that  all  things  next  to  «  mnst  reoeivr 
attention — must  excite  thought.  They  come  in  v"*"  n*  thtoi^ 
every  one  of  our  senses.  We  live,  and  fulfill  ourduies.  Otirdutiat 
indeed  spring  out  of  the  right  using  of  the  naturnHvorld,  and  of  til 
that  civil  society  which  h.is  been  divinely  organizd  upon  the  natanl' 
world ;  and  he  who  seeks  to  be  a  Christian  by  schewing  duty,  by 
going  away  from  this  material  or  oivil  life,  misikes  entirely  the  dl- 
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vine  proyidential  arraDgemcnt  Men  who  separate  these  two  qaali- 
ties,  bovevcr,  divorce  wh&t  God  meaot  ehould  always  be  joined  to 
gather. 

Some  meD  try  to  be  Christiaaa  hj  morality,  which  haa  in  it  sim- 
ple justice  between  man  and  man,  and  ai-e  wont  to  say,  "  If  a  man 
win  do  about  right  here,  God  wiU  see  to  the  great  hei-eafter,"  which 
hju  in  it  a  speck  of  truth,  and  but  a  speck.  Others,  taking  the 
other  part,  say,  "He  that  would  live  wisely  should  forsake  the  world, 
utd  sboald  set  his  afiections  on  things  above,"  perverting  the  apos- 
tolic meaning  of  that  beautiful  command,  as  if  it  were  our  busiuesa 
lo  think  only  of  the  invisible,  and  live  as  anchorites,  separated  from 
the  activities  of  the  life  that  now  ia.     These  must  be  kept  together. 

SJiall  men  dii^pute  as  to  which  ia  the  most  important,  the  forward- 
figtil  upon  a  gun,  or  the  hind-sighl?     In  its  place,  each  is  the  most 
i^;-ortant.      If  you  take   true  aim,  you   must  draw  the  fore-sight 
irr.iagh  the  hind-sight.     And  shall  men  dispute  as  to  which  is  the 
luciii  important,  this  world  or  the  other?     One  is  the  fore-sight,  and 
the  other  is  the  hind-Gight.     Put  them  both  in  range,  and  work  them 
bolb  all  the  time.     This  is  the  only  world  that  we  can  live  in  at  pre- 
vent.      Hnman  life,  human  society  and  civil  government  are  God's 
nt««as  of  grace.    It  ia  your  drill-ground.     And  these  means  of  grace 
arc  tu  be  used  as  men  use  thdr  machines.     The  potter  does  not  ex- 
pect that  the  fine  clay  will  leave  its  nature  and  its  destiny,  and  be- 
eome  a  part  of  the  wheel  oa  which  he  has  put  it,  that  he  may  fashion 
it.     Nor,  when  it  is  shaped,  and  put  into  the  furnace,  does  he  believe 
that  H  ia  to  be  changed  into  flame,  and  go  away  as  gas  into  the  air. 
It  ■■  to  Gnd,  by  the  machine,  and  through  the  furnace,  its  final  form 
aad  beauty,  amid  grinding  and  heat.     And  we  are  in  this  world  to 
ho  fashioned  by  it«  grinding.     The  multiplied  duties,  the  ten  thoa- 
saad  iodoatries  of  life,  all  the  aspirations,  interstrifea  and  social  ex- 
cHemente  of  experience — these  are  but  so  many  influences  that  are 
;,  rasping,  shaping  us.     It  was  meant  to  be  so.      Life,  and 
life,  and  all  occnpations  are  means  of  grace.     Sunday- 
•cboola  are  means  of  grace,  but  are  among  the  poorest.     The  church 
ia   a   means  of  grace  ;  but,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  a  distant 
mesofl  of  grac«.     So  are  ordinances  a  means  of  grace.     The  business 
that  God  calls  every  man  to,  the  toil  of  his  hands,  tlic  labor  of  his 
tiiiD*3i  his  dealings  with  men  and  with  things — these  are  all  prior 
and  Biare  eiGcacious  means  of  grace.      So  if  a  man  is  good  only 
io  Ilia  Mat  at  church,  or  in  the  Sabbath-school,  he  is  a  poor  man. 
Ha  nuut  bo  a  very  bad  man  that  can  not  be  good  in  church — if,  pcrad- 
Teatnre,  he  keeps  awake  1 

The  place  for  true  virtue  is  where  virtue  is  tempted.    The  place 
tor  flonrage  is  where  there  is  danger.    The  place  for  manhood  ia 
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where  there  is  &  BtresB  in  the  other  direction.  It  is  where  mefl 
mingle  with  men,  and  arc  tempted  to  Belfishness,  and  rise  above  it, 
and  to  pride,  and  hold  it  in  subjection ;  it  is  where  men  are  tempted 
to  be  fiery,  and  bitter,  and  cruel,  and  greedy,  and  aggressive,  and  thejr.! 
in  the  midst  of  these  temptations,  strengthen  the  other  tendency,  an^ 
lift  it  into  vitality — it  is  there  that  manhood  is  developed.  That  V$ 
God's  pulpit.  It  is  God's  church.  It  is  where  men  are  formed.  No 
man  is  formed  in  a  cave.  That  is  the  place  for  bats.  No  man  iv 
formed  as  an  anchorite  or  ascetic.  You  are  to  be  living  men  among 
living  men,  overcoming  evil  tendencies  and  temptations.  It  is  thero 
that  God  calls  you  to  be  full-orbed  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  world  is  grandly  constituted  to  develop  manhood  in  tbt>8^ 
who  know  how  to  use  it.  But  how  base  and  ignoble  are  they  wbo' 
squander  their  manhood  in  this  world ;  who  pass  through  the  moat 
wondrously  organized  systetn  of  education — namely,  the  nataraL. 
civil,  and  social  world — and  parcel  out  their  noble  nature,  as  it  were^ 
for  sale ;  who  coin  conscience ;  who  suppress  their  spiritual  natur«j 
who  dignify  success  in  worldly  things ;  who  live,  not  for  manhoody 
but  for  Bcllishnegs,  for  pride,  for  pitiful  pelf  I 

How  does  a  tool  or  machitie  pass  through  the  various  shops  in  iti[ 
oonstruclion  ?  It  goes  in  a  lump  of  pig-iron.  Melted  and  mdel]^ 
shaped  it  is  at  first.  It  passes  out  from  the  first  set  of  hands  into 
the  second.  There  something  more  is  given  to  it,  not  of  fioeDesa, 
not  of  polish,  but  of  shape,  adapting  it  to  its  final  uses.  The  next 
shop  takes  something  from  it,  it  may  be,  trimming  away  the  clnmmv 
uess,  reducing  it  in  bulk,  that  it  may  be  finer  in  adaptation.  And, 
Btill  going  on  from  shop  to  shop,  it  passes  through  some  twenty  difj 
ferent  sets  of  hands,  and  gains  something  from  every  single  man  that 
touches  it.  And  it  is  a  perl«ct  tool  or  machine  when  it  issues  from 
the  other  side. 

Tliis  great  world,  my  young  friends,  is  God's  workshop.  Ton 
are  put  in  on  one  side,  and  every  single  shop,  every  single  expeii* 
ence,  is  to  take  from  you  something  that  you  are  better  without,  o^ 
add  something  to  you  that  shall  fit  you  for  use.  And  blessed  is  th^ 
man  who  gathers,  as  he  goes,  symmetry,  shapeliness,  temper,  qnalL 
ty,  adaptation,  so  that  when  he  issues  from  the  further  side,  he  u 
a  perfect  man.  But  see  how  men  go  out  of  this  world,  which  u 
God's  workshop  for  making  men  in.  How,  after  childhood  an^ 
home  are  past,  most  men  gather  little  I  Indeed,  childhood  and  hoto^ ' 
constitute  the  sum  total  of  many  men's  thought  of  purity,  and  beaiir' 
ty,  and  spirituality.  They  look  back  when  they  think  of  parity. 
Woe  to  the  man  that  has  to  look  hack  for  simplicity,  for  purity,  fet 
child  likeness,  or  love  I  How,  after  childliood  and  home  are  passed^ 
do  men  grow  worse  and  worse  in  thia  world  1    I  do  not  mean  what 
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ire  known  as  criminal  men.  I  mean  men  who  are  admitted  into 
MKiety ;  I  mean  men  wlio  are  "  respectable ;"  I  mean  men  tliat  would 
naent  quickly,  if  not  with  challenge,  certainly  with  warmth,  if  you 
intimated  any  thing  to  their  disparagement;  I  mean  men  as  you  see 
tbrai  in  life.  How  has  many  a  man  passed  through  the  various 
Bqn  toward  the  last,  having  sacrificed  every  thing  in  life  to  hia 
]tDnty,  bis  nobility,  his  scope,  his  aspiration.  The  elements  of  his 
Iwiig  vere  moulded  together,  and  he  was  put  into  the  great  workshop 
if  life;  and  God  meant  to  bring  out,  on  the  other  side,  a  man  \a 
Christ  Jesus.  But  bartering  himself,  step  hy  step,  all  the  way  through 
life,  wider  temptation,  he  comes  out  &  swine,  groveling,  gross,  wal- 
bwisg,  living  for  mere  low  and  sensuous  indulgence. 

That  is  what  the  workshop  of  life  has  done  for  that  man.  It  has 
WiMed  him  with  riotous  Uving.  Is  there  any  thing  so  degrading  as 
tliat?  A  man  will  be  filled  with  resentment  if  yon  charge  him  with 
lUe,  OTTTith  positive  dishonesty — and  perhaps  not  improperly ;  but 
I  mia  will  stand  and  have  the  charge  laid  upon  him,  "You  have 
destroyed  eoul  and  body  ;  you  have  broken  down  health  ;  you  have 
qsencbed  every  noble  instinct  and  aspiration ;  you  have  lived  for 
tie  eye,  and  the  month,  and  the  lowest  passions ;  and  now,  toward 
ibe  end  of  life,  yon  are  beastly  and  overswollen  with  sensuous  indul- 
gence. And  you  are  about  to  lie  down  and  die.  That  is  what  life  ha» 
done  ten  yon.  Ilaving  rolled  your  bulk  through  the  wallow  of  life, 
yen  sre  to  go  oat  as  only  the  beast  goes,"  Ah  !  no  beast  falls  below 
Idl  ntttore,  to  be  a  beast ;  but  a  man  does. 

Anotlier  man  sacrifices  all  to  power,  and  the  ambition  of  it. 
Power  is  a  good  thing ;  and  if  it  comes  to  a  man,  let  him  take  it  and 
Bse  it.  A  man  without  ambition  is  like  a  man  without  a  backbone. 
Re  D6eds  stiffening  and  incitement.  But  power  and  ambition  may 
be  bought  at  too  high  a  price.  If  a  man  have  them  legitimately;  if 
bs  gn»p  them  with  the  hands  of  true  exoellence ;  if  he  earn  them ;  if 
tbey  belong  to  him  in  right  of  what  he  is,  then  let  him  hold  them.  If 
God  meant  a  man  to  be  a  leader,  he  probably  will  find  it  out  him- 
m)^  or  God's  providence  will  make  it  known  to  him  ;  but  if  God  did 
not  mean  a  man  to  be  a  leader,  and  he  ranks  the  sixth,  or  eighth,  or 
tenth,  or  a  score  of  places  down  in  the  scale,  and  he  thrusts  himself 
■11  the  way  up,  wriggling,  creeping,  crawling,  sometimes  on  his  feet, 
And  •ometimes  on  his  belly,  and  sometimes  on  all-fours ;  if  he  goes 
tIiroiig;h  life,  and  gains  some  power  and  position  and  notoriety,  and 
in  doing  so  loses  all  that  is  noblest  of  himself— justice,  sclf-con- 
tKol,  benevolence,  purity,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  his  fellow- 
has  reached  the  point  that  his  ambition  evilly  deviled  for 
s ;  bat  be  has  lost  his  manhood. 
How  many  men  there  are  who  have  given  np  every  thing  that 
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■WM  worth  having  for  the  sake  of  external  wealth  I  Riches  arc  good 
thtngB.  The  having  of  riches,  however,  is  not  bo  much  to  be  dcsir^ 
as  the  not  having  of  poverty.  It  is  what  riches  out  off  rather  than 
what  they  add  to  a  man,  that  constitutes  much  of  their  vain,?.! 
They  give  a  certain  sort  of  independence  to  a  man.  They  give  hiA' 
certain  powers  by  which,  if  be  has  the  disposition,  he  caii  increASe 
cnlturo,  and  draw  about  him  sources  of  in6ucnco  and  blessing.  Bat 
riches  may  be  bought  at  loo  high  a  premium.  You  can  buy  wealtb. 
■'  If  God  has  ordained  you  for  that  purpose,  it  is  right  to  be  rich,  and  to 
seek  riches.  It  is  an  honorable  catling  for  a  man  to  follow,  under 
such  circumstances.  But  if  a  man  pays  for  hia  money  with  hi* 
manhood,  and  comes  to  his  vast  estate  shrunk  and  shriveled,  it  ii 
neither  honorable  nor  right.  How  many  men  there  are  that  pipa 
over  their  gains,  no  larger  than  a  summer's  mosquito  on  the  last 
days  of  its  life,  thin,  sharp,  blood-suoking,  voracious,  and  wonhleul 
How  many  men  are  like  steamers  that  have  been  blown  about  by 
mighty  winds  until  they  are  out  of  fuel,  and  can  not  get  back  to  port 
again  without  burning  the  furniture  and  parts  of  themselves  ;  and  bq, 
after  all  those  articles  on  board  which  are  combustible  are  consumed^ 
part  after  part  is  torn  away  and  burned  in  order  to  raieo  atesifl 
enough  to  get  back,  and  they  are  stripped  of  every  thing  from  stenjL. 
to  stern,  when  they  enter  port!  Many  men  thus  come  into  the  hw 
bor  of  old  age  empty.  They  have  used  themselves  for  fuel  to  malctf 
steam  all  through  their  life.  And  these  are  the  men  that  you  ars 
expected  to  take  off  your  hat  to.  These  are  the  men  that  walk  look' 
ing  superciliously  down  upon, and  pitying  poormen- — men  who  are  "  too 
conscientious,"  or  who  have  "  stood  in  their  own  light,"  a^  it  is  %taAi 
Men  that  will  not  do  wrong;  men  that  abhor  evil,  because  they  aa 
a  law  to  themselves ;  men  of  honor ;  mtn  of  simplicity  ;  men  that  loye 
the  thing  that  is  right,  and  Just,  and  good,  and  true,  and  pure — bow 
are  they  pitied  by  the  succeasful  men  of  the  world  !  Many  mep 
think  they  have  ravaged  the  world  ;  but  the  world  has  ravaged  then). . 
Many  men  think  they  have  led  honor  captive  ;  but  they  have  dishon- 
ored and  disgraced  their  essential  manhood.  Many  men  think  they; 
have  built  a  great  Babylon ;  but  God  beholds  how,  after  all,  they  ar» 
as  beasts,  on  whom  feathers  or  hair  doth  grow,  and  h.os  sent  tbera 
to  browse  as  beasts  upon  the  very  ground.  It  is  a  base  thing  fori* 
man  to  be  put  into  God's  workshop,  which  was  set  up  on  purpose  M 
make  men,  and  come  out  on  the  other  side  without  a  single  attribul|V 
of  manhood. 

Ah !  such  wastes  as  there  are !  For  a  man  to  walk  through 
dties  and  towns,  and  see  what  becomes  of  manhood,  is  enough  to 
turn  his  head  into  a  fountain  of  tears.  It  is  enough  to  see  the  wastesi 
of  anlinuity — the  battered  statues ;  the  toppled-down  columns ;  the 
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Tr^clured  walla;  llie  ruina  of  the  Parthenon.  It  is  a  sad  experiencp, 
mingling  l>olh  pain  and  gladness.  But  of  all  the  destructions  that 
fcftve  gone  on  in  this  world,  and  that  are  now  going  on  every  day  in  the 
great  cities  which  are  grinding  and  crushing  out  manhood,  the  de- 
(tmction  of  men  is  the  saddest.  Men  are  as  clusters  in  the  vinc-vat; 
ud  the  feet  of  temptation  tread  them  down  as  the  vintner's  feet  tread 
the  cinstei's.  And  blood  flows  out  as  -wine.  And  yet,  this  is  a  world 
that  was  made  on  purpose  to  make  men  better;  to  grind  them  to  shape; 
10  (barpen  them  ;  to  temper  them.  And  woe  be  to  the  man  that  is 
)>anicd,  or  that  is  crushed,  and  that  comes  out  worthless,  and  goes 
int9  the  mbbish-heap  of  the  universe  ! 

2.  I  call  you,  young  men,  to  a  Christian  life,  not  simply  because 
H  is  the  way  of  dnty,  but  because  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  you 
on  find  your  own  selves.  There  are  reasons  springing  from  the 
tterual  govemraent  of  God,  from  the  rightfnl  authority  of  God,  from 
tie  issues  of  the  eternal  world,  why  you  should  be  Christians ;  but 
there  are  otlier  reasons  springing  from  the  nature  of  your  own  soul — 
from  your  make-up.  I  hold  that  no  man  can  be  a  man,  who  is  not 
t  Christian.  \ot  that  a  man  becomes  a  man  by  becoming  a  mem- 
W  of  the  church,  or  a  believer.  Not  that  a  man  mnst  be  a  sectary 
to  be  a  Christian.  All  sectaries  are  partialists.  I  call  men  to  Christ 
because  m&nhood  in  Christ  Jesus  is  the  true  Ideal  of  the  man. 

There  is  an  impression  that  religion  is  a  life  of  restriction  ;  that 
tl  ii  a  pent-up  and  imprisoned  way,  full  of  inconvenience  and  loss, 
»d  that  men  are  to  bo  paid  herealler  for  what  they  lack  here;  that 
(hey  are  to  reclaim,  or  commote  for,  in  the  heavenly  land,  what  they 
Jose  in  this  world.  Men  think  that,  outside  of  the  Chriati.in  life, 
there  is  a  certain  liberty,  and  gayety,  and  joyousness,  and  that  the 
aatunl  state  is  the  more  manly,  on  the  whole.  Those  men  must 
hare  seen  poor  specimens  of  Christians,  who  think  that  the  natural 
■tAle  is  a  truer  state  of  manhood  than  the  Christian  state.  For  the 
tme  Christian  is  the  largest  built  of  any  living  man,  is  the  creature 
of  the  greatest  joy,  and  is  by  far  the  one  who  has  the  greatest  lib- 
erty. No  man  is  free  until  he  has  learned  to  live  in  his  higher 
B&tiire.  Only  in  learning  to  be  a  Christian  is  life  burdensome ;  and 
it  U  so  with  every  thing  else.  When  a  language  is  commanded,  it 
'\ieeoinM  a  source  of  larger  scope  and  enjoyment.  While  men  are 
iMning  the  grammar  of  the  langaa^e,  it  is  tedioas.  When  they 
bsv«  gained  knowledge,  certainly  they  are  larger  in  their  stature 
intellect ually.  While  they  are  beginning  it,  in  the  throes  of  leam- 
iag,  they  are  held  in,  and  restricted.  It  is  true  that,  while  they  are 
Icsming,  men  have  to  deny  themselves;  they  have  to  do  painful 
tfaingi.  The  man  that  is  tempted  to  dishonesty,  and  that  will  not 
yield  to  the  temptation,  Buffers  in  bia  effort  to  overcome  the  evil 
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tendency  m  him.  The  msn  that  is  tempted  to  be  mean,  and  llmt  H 
■eekiog  to  be  noble,  sufFers  in  his  strife  against  that  narrow  atrt«k  h 
his  oonatitution.  The  man  that  becomea  larger  and  better  lias  to  go 
throngh  the  penalty  that  lies  in  hia  way.  Only  in  this  sense  is  mm- 
hood  in  Christ  painful.  WTiile  we  are  learning  to  rise  higher  tlMH 
on r  animal  natures,  we  have  to  put  np  with  inconveniences  and  &■ 
ooraforts.  They  are  unavoidable  in  the  nature  of  things.  Whenw 
are  in  the  intermediate  stage,  and  are,  aa  it  were,  mechanical  m*B— 
men  that  know  how  to  do,  how  to  create,  how  to  act ;  if  we  wotH 
go  higher,  and  become  spiritual  men,  or  truly  intellectual  men,  tin 
we  must  put  our  feet  on  our  intermediate  nature,  and  bre&k  tint 
iD,  and  bring  it  into  subordination  to  our  higher  nature.  And  lAile 
this  is  going  on,  life  may  have  its  burden. 

That  is  what  t/te  cross  means.  It  is  what  self-denial  n 
Self-denial  ia  only  the  higher  feelings  putting  the  whip  on  a 
one,  because  it  is  impudent,  and  is  distarbing  the  soul.  While  ftt 
&re  breaking  into  subordination  a  lower  feeling,  there  is,  sod  os^ 
to  be,  a  degree  of  aufiering.  But  when  a  man  at  last  has  his  tfn 
consent  to  live  as  God  meant  that  he  should  ;  when  he  is  in  piN 
health  of  body  ;  when  his  every  organ  is  cultivated  ;  when  he  has  pa<- 
feet  control  of  his  animal  nature,  holding  it  for  force,  but  not  ftt 
Insury ;  when  he  has  learned  to  energize  all  above  il,  and  to  gi« 
breadth  and  power  to  it ;  when  he  has  learned  to  live  in  his  ilRo- 
tions  and  moral  sentiments,  and  to  move  abroad  as  thought  il»elf 
upon  the  wings  of  the  understanding,  then  he  is  a  true  ChHsliin. 
And  there  is  no  one  that  can  compare  with  such  a  Christian  for  joy, 
for  hope,  for  satisfaction,  and  for  liberty.  There  is  no  man  so  fiwu 
the  man  that  is  a  law  unto  himself — and  that  is  what  a  Chriidm 
become?. 

You  do  not  tell  the  truth  because  the  public  sentiment  is  out 
against  lies.  You  tell  the  truth  because  the  truth  is  sweeter 
lies.  You  are  honorable,  not  on  account  of  any  thing  that  yoo  ftiT 
from  being  dishonorable,  but  because  there  is  an  Intrinsic  beauty  S0>1 
fitness  in  honor  that  you  esteem. 

Why  does  a  man  like  chords  in  music  ?  Is  it  because  mnsiol 
books  teach  that  certain  musical  notes  sounded  together  are  pies- 
sant?  Does  he  tove  them  because  these  books  say  he  ought  to,  tnd 
prescribe  them  ?  The  cause  is  deeper  than  that.  It  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  mind  and  soul.  Men  love  harmony  and  melody 
because  they  conform  to  the  law  and  nature  of  their  being.  I  hold 
that  every  thing  which  a  Christian  man  believes,  purposes,  does,  is  in 
conformity  with  the  radical  and  fundamental  notion  of  God,  ex- 
pressed in  the  human  soul ;  and  that  no  man  ia  acting  so  entirely  in 
aocordance  with  his  own  nature,  and  therefore  so  freely  and  ao  \vgt- 
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(ly,  fts  a  true  Christian  man.  And  if  you  suppose  tbat  the  life  of  a 
^Chrlslian  is  a  life  of  bondage  and  penances,  you  have  derived  your 
I  knowledge  from  wrong  sources. 

T)iere  have  been  periods  when  men  have  taken  one-sided  vicfrs, 
f-KaA  rnu  them  into  partialisms,  and  given  them  an  inordinate  devet- 
.  opment.  Therefore  men  have  come  to  think  that  tears  are  more 
Miored  than  smiles.  No.  Laughing  is  as  divine  as  crying.  There 
are  men  who  think  that  sorrow  has  something  in  it  more  wonder- 
(  fully  divine  than  joy.  Sorrow  is  divine  ;  bnt  joy  was  divine  first, 
J  and  will  be  after  weeping  and  sorrow  are  swept  out  of  the  universe. 
Joy  is  more  divine  than  sorrow ;  for  joy  is  bread,  and  sorrow  is 
medicine. 

I  hold  that  the  true  Christian  man  is  the  noblest  man,  the  strong- 
'Mt  man,  the  freest  man,  the  largest  man.  Ho  is  like  a  harp,  not 
sabjected  to  rude  and  random  touches,  but  handled  by  a  skillful 
player.  His  soul  is  so  organized  and  acted  npoa  that  there  is  melo- 
dy produced  from  every  single  chord,  and  from  all  of  them  matoh- 
less  harmonies. 

3.  I  call  you  to  discriminate  between  God's  men  and  the  ohurch'fi 
men.  I  do  not  call  you  to  be  men  in  the  church,  or  to  be  men 
according  to  the  sects,  whether  they  have  prevailed  in  times  past,  or 
do  now  prevail.  I  do  not  speak  in  disparagement  of  the  ohurches ; 
for  I  regard  them  as  I  do  every  other  machinery.  The  church  is  a 
haman  machine  made  ta  educate  men.  It  is  to  religion  what  schools 
and  academies  are  to  the  intellectual  part  of  the  human  soul,  and  is 
not  to  be  spoken  against.  Some  churches  are  better  than  others. 
That  is  the  best  church  which  makes  the  best  men.  Churches  are 
fond  of  comparing  their  pedigrees,  and  bringing  out  their  own  uni- 
forms, and  boasting  of  their  weapons,  one  or  another. 

It  makes  no  difference  whatever,  in  watch-making,  whom  you  get 
your  watch  from.  If  there  should  bo  a  diapnte  between  German, 
Belgian,  French,  English,  and  American  horologists,  as  to  which  was 
the  best  watch-maker,  how  would  you  test  it?  By  arguments  and 
logical  reasonings  ?  No.  Ton  wonld  take  their  watches  and  try 
them.  The  best  watch-maker  is  he  that  makes  the  best  watch.  And  I 
say  that  the  apostolic  sects  are  those  that  make  the  most  apostles.  It 
iB  the  best  sect  that  makes  the  best  men.  Creeds  may  have  more 
or  leas  relevancy  to  them,  and  ordinances  may  have  more  or  less 
relevancy  to  them,  and  methods  may  have  more  or  loss  relevancy 
to  them;  but,  after  all,  the  true  way  to  judge  of  all  sects  and 
churches,  is  to  inquire  from  which  sort  come  the  most  of  the  best 
men.  That  is  the  best  sect  for  you  and  for  every  body.  And  the 
plain  common  sense  of  our  time,  rising  above  the  superstition  of 
tnediKval  ages,  will  ere  long  enforoe  that  upon  tlie  churches  them- 
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selves.  And  it  will  be  understood  that  cbtirches  &re  but  mannfacU- 
rera  of  men,  and  arc  to  be  judged  by  tiie  wares  tbey  turn  out.  Itii 
the  essentiul  Datare  and  use  of  things  which  determiDcs  which  ii  bM 
and  highest. 

I  do  not  call  yon,  then,  to  live  in  the  church,  although  the  chvd 
is  to  be  used ;  although  you  will,  I  trust,  one  and  all  of  you,  be 
at  the  altar,  and  be  fonnd  reverent  in  the  offices  of  revealed  rcUgic«, 
and  respecters  of  things  sacred.  Yet,  afler  all,  my  model  of  i 
not  the  narrow,  low,  partial  model  that  prevails  in  all  sects;  forjon 
must  be  larger  than  any  sect  in  which  you  ga  Manhood  is  bisger 
than  any  machine  by  which  one  is  educated.  A  man  is  larger  tkn 
the  common  school  where  he  learns.  If  an  academy  gndoato 
man,  it  is  because  he  is  too  big  to  be  held.  A  nest  is  good  for 
robin  while  it  is  an  egg;  but  it  is  bad  forarobin  when  it  huge 
wings.  It  is  a  poor  place  to  fly  in,  bnt  it  is  a  good  place  to  be 
hatched  in.  Institutions  always  dig  their  own  graves  if  they  ti« 
good  for  any  thing.  In  an  educatory  institution  that  is  good  foruf 
thing,  men  become  larger  than  the  institution.  The  candlestick 
holds  the  butt  of  the  candle,  but  does  it  hold  the  light?  BeneSeeu 
institutions  of  every  kind  are  bnt  men-holders  or  men-makers. 

I  would  not,  then,  urge  religion  upon  you,  having  yon  think,  "I 
am  to  be  a  Methodist;"  or,  "I  am  to  be  a  Baptist;"  or,  *' I  am  lol( 
a  Congregationalist,  or  Presbyterian ;"  or,  "  I  am  to  be  a  Church- 
man ;"  a  High  one,  a  Low  one,  or  a  Middling  one.  Any  man's  grind- 
stone is  good  enough  to  grind  you  on ;  any  man's  shop  is  gooi 
enough  to  make  you  in ;  any  church  is  good  enough  for  yoo  to 
develop  a  Christian  life  in.  There  is  not  a  church  on  earth  tbatkil 
not  somelhing  of  truth  in  it ;  and  enough,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
appropriate  it,  to  feed  you  upon,  and  to  build  yon  np  to  manhooi 
There  is  no  chnrch  that  contains  all  the  truth.  There  is  no  drareh 
that  is  snpereminent  over  all  others.  The  various  chiiruhes  a 
many  schools  and  academies  and  colleges  in  which  men  arc  beingedft- 
cated.  Andyour  manhood  should  be  larger  and  nobler  than  any  seo*— 
should  fill  up  and  overrun  the  measure.  As  a  vine,  growing  in  a  gM- 
den  by  the  side  of  the  road,  does  not  confine  all  its  flowers  and  claden 
to  the  garden  side,  bat  hangs  over  the  wall,  and  bears  blossoms  vxl 
clusters  in  the  road ;  so  a  man,  wherever  he  grows,  should  be  larger 
thau  the  thing  that  he  grows  in.  Wherever  yon  go,  let  your  man- 
hood be  bigger  than  any  human  institution.  It  is  a  shame  for  an  in- 
stitution to  be  bigger  than  the  man  that  it  has  reared.  Qod,  when 
he  reached  down  his  creating  hand,  and  swept  a  cirole  larger  than  ■ 
continent,  broader  than  an  age,  and  vast  as  the  eternal  aphere,  aaid, 
•'Let  it  be  called  man." 

Borrow  not,  then,  in  any  hole.    Shrink  yourself  not  to  tba  girt 
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oTany  aecfarianiam.  Love  every  thing;  love  all  men.  Use  every 
thing;  use  all  men.  Use  churcLea  aa  you  do  hotels — not  to  live  in, 
tat  to  take  your  food  aud  i-efreshinent  in,  on  your  way  to  your  Father's 
house.  The  Father's  hoiiBc  ia  the  only  place  that  is  fit  for  the  perma- 
nent abidance  of  the  soul.  And  while  I  would  diEsuade  you  fi'oni  the 
life  of  the  HCofFer,  and  the  scarcely  leas  respectable  life  of  the  iodiffe- 
rent  maD,  I  beseech  of  you,  do  not  narrow  and  demean  yourself  so 
mach  aB  to  feel  that  any  sect  or  denomination  ia  as  big  as  yun  need, 
or  that  you  can  find  all  you  want  in  it. 

God  did  not  call  you  to  be  canary-birds  in  a  little  cage,  and  to  hop 
np  and  down  on  three  sticks,  within  a  space  no  larger  tlian  the  sise 
of  the  cage.  God  calls  you  to  be  eagles,  and  to  fly  from  sun  to  sun, 
over  continents.  Be  l.irge,  then,  be  strong,  be  wise,  be  pure,  as  God 
ia ;  for  you  are  the  sons  of  God. 

^.  I  use  this  truth  as  a  matter  of  criticism,  to  ask  yon  to  discern 
between  the  true  man  and  the  current  gentleman  of  life.  No  man 
has  occasion  for  pride  of  gentle manline as  whose  manhood  haa  nothing 
ID  it  of  religion.  A  man  must  be  a  Christian  who  n'onld  be  a  gentle- 1 
man.  A  man  who  is  a  gentleman  should  be  a  Christian.  The  cuiw 
rent  gentleman  may  have  much  in  him  that  is  good,  in  single  qualities. 
Indeed,  he  maybe  of  Euipassing  excellence.  But  if  a  man  devotes  him- 
self to  a  single  flower,  we  expect  him  to  get  better  flowers  than  the 
^rdener  who  takes  the  whole  range  of  botany.  For  you  can  not  give 
to  ten  thousand  flowers  as  mnch  culture  as  to  a  single  one.  And 
there  are  men  who  pride  themselves  upon  their  honeaty,  or  tnithful- 
nese.  That  is  the  only  virtue  that  they  have.  The  whole  force  of 
their  life  goes  into  that  one  quality.  They  ought  to  have  that  one ; 
but  would  you  consider  that  a  well -developed  man  whose  nose  was 
developed  above  every  thing  else  on  his  fiice  ;  whose  whole  growth 
had  been  concentrated  in  that  one  feature  ?  Ia  that  a  well -developed 
man,  any  of  whose  limbs  is  developed  out  of  proportion  ?  Gentle- 
met  of  society  frequently  excel  other  men  in  single  qualitiea,  having 
cheated  their  whole  nature  to  make  themselves  agreeable  and  polish- 
ed. To  be  a  gentleman,  requires  that  one  shall  be  a  full  man.  Man- 
hood requires  more  than  conventional  refinement ;  more  than  the 
Btockproprietiesof  life.  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  only  keeps  his  word, 
vindicates  his  courage,  and  polishes  his  intercourse  in  society,  but 
who  does  nof  hesitate  (o  indulge  in  coarse  animal  passions,  in  lust, 
in  gluttony,  in  excess  of  winep  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  hia 
animal  nature?  Is  he  a  gentleman  who  has  no  higher  aim  in  life 
than  routine  duty  and  routine  pleasure  ?  Without  appetite  for  know- 
ledge, without  yearnings  and  inspirations,  without  growth,  withont 
faith,  withont  purity  and  love,  is  a  man  a  gentleman  ?  Can  you  mab« 
■  gentleman   by  culling  a  man  in  two,  and  building  up  the  lower 
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hair,  and  leaving  the  upper  and  better  hal^out  ?  Is  lie  a  genlli 
who  merely  conforms  to  a  few  starveling  maxims  of  coiiduet  and  coO" 
Tentional  arrangcmentB  of  society  to  prevent  overactioii  ?  Aoil  jtt^ 
what  higher  claim  than  this  have  many  who  pass  themselves  off  fo«* 
being  gentlemen  ?  Manners  and  etiquette  are  too  often  hut  the  fiM 
color  and  empty  shell  of  a  thing  which  is  dead.  Color  is  good;  lwc< 
life  that  makes  color  is  a  great  deal  better. 

A  Christian  should  always  be  a  gentleman, because  he  is  tme,tii^ 
becnuae  he  is  right ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  be  rude,  oi* 
coarse,  or  indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  those  round  about  him.    Ea^ 
pKfitioally,  a  Christian  should  be  a  gentleman ;    and  a  geotlemu 
V  thould  be  a  Chriatian.     Christianity,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  scienceo/ 
being  a  whole  man. 

B.  Let  me  beseech  you  to  take  heed  to  the  substitution  of  clui 
,  bharacter  for  manhood.  In  some  lands  classes  are  organised  bj 
government.  There  they  are  less  evils  because  they  are  realitio. 
But  in  communities  like  our  own,  where  dassea  are  aggregated  by 
oerfainelecliveaffinitiea,  the  worst  mischiefs  ensue;  for,  the  world  over, 
classes  are  apt  to  be  arrogant  and  over-conceited.  They  are  snuH 
and  mean,  usually ;  and  yet,  men  that  belong  to  a  class,  or  to  i 
"  set,"  as  it  is  said,  think  that  wisdom  shall  die  with  ihera.  TTiej 
think  they  have  the  diameter  of  the  world.  They  think  their  thought 
the  very  measure  of  existence.  They  run  the  round  of  social  gajeiiu; 
they  repeat  the  talk  of  their  own  sect;  they  live  in  their  own  litUe 
circle  ;  they  know  all  that  is  knowable  of  each  other,  and  run  through 
empty  fripperies  and  rounds  of  inane  Tanities ;  and  yet,  they  coo- 
aider  themselves  as  model  men — the  aristocrats  of  the  neighborhood. 
They  regard  themselves  to  be  the  class  of  all  classes.  They  decplM 
the  lower  people — poor  men.  Thin  and  wasted  are  they  oftentimM, 
in  all  the  elements  of  manhood  except  position,  wealth,  and  a  c«ruiD 
class  influence. 

Beware,  then,  of  classes.  Join  them  just  as  a  man  joins  a  wood,  on 
hia  way  through  it.  Go  into  them,  but  go  through  them.  Use  tliera, 
hut  never  lot  them  use  yon.  Be  larger  than  any  class  will  ever  let  its 
members  be.  Staud  high,  and  remember  that  manhood  is  better  ifaan 
any  of  the  sections  into  which  it  is  broken  up. 

0.  Beware  of  the  narrowness  of  professional  character,  whi^ 
will  be  your  temptation.  For,  although  there  is  a  pride  of  pro&a 
sion — an  esprit  de  corps — that  is  wise,  and  may  be  turned   lo  ao- 

LtMunt,  yet  the  pride  and  vanity  of  men  tend  always  to  spoil  every 
thing,  and  the  advantages  go  but  little  way,  and  soon  give  place  to 
disadvantages  which  are  most  harmful,  most  hurtfol.  For  no  pro- 
fession has  so  many  claims  upon  a  man  as  mankind  bait.  No 
man  can  afford  to  live  for  his  profession,  and  in  his  profession.     No 
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maa  can  afford,  by  the  side  of  the  sounding  nea,  to  build  bis 
hat  on  a  little  rivulet  that  runs  luto  it,  and  never  go  doren  to  wet  his 
feel  in  the  flood,  or  try  its  depths.  Good  as  any  profession  is,  you 
Till  be  obliged,  in  the  order  of  business,  to  live  in  it  ua  much  as  is  uee- 
fa].  Ministers  ought  not  to  be  too  much  witli  ministers.  They  should 
go  oat  among  other  men.  Lawyers  ought  not  to  consort  only  with 
bwyers.  They  should  go  beyond  their  own  class.  Soldiers  should 
»«k  mil  society.  Teachers,  dealei-s  in  ideas,  should  dwell  more  with 
men  that  deal  in  wares ;  and  men  that  deal  in  wares  should  aspire  to 
the  company  of  men  that  deal  in  ideaa.  Men  need  mixing.  Men  need 
to  feel  a  sympathy  with  the  whole  of  human  life. 

Tlierefore,  remember  that  you  are  not  to  bo  educated  out  from 
imong  your  fellow  men,  but  for  them.  No  man  belongs  to  those  who 
ve  below  him,  so  much  as  the  reQned,  educated  and  powerful.  By  as 
much  as  you  surpass  a  man,  you  become  his  servant.  "  He  tliat  would 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  the  slave  of  alt,"  said  the  apostle. 

Bat  the  time  is  already  sped,  and  I  will  bring  speedily  to  a  close 
Ihese  remarks,  by  which  I  would  fain  urge  you  to  a  larger,  a  purer, 
a  sweeter,  and  a  nobler  manhood.  Delivering  you  from  the  tempta- 
tion* that  arc  in  the  flesh ;  delivering  you  from  the  temptations  that 
ire  in  your  own  dispositions;  delivering  you  from  the  temptations 
that  inhere  in  the  thrall  of  labor  and  the  bondage  of  business  in  life, 
and  from  the  temptatious  which  are  special  to  classes  and  profesatons, 
1  fain  would  incite  in  your  minds  a  higher  conception  of  manhood 
a»  it  is  tn  Christ  Jesus.  Especially  have  you  such  temptations,  be- 
cause in  some  sense  there  is  a  work  given  you  as  soldiers  which  is 
given  to  no  others.  You  ought  to  be  nobler  than  most  men,  because 
yonr  work  is  vioarious.  Yon  labor  for  the  Government.  You  stand 
for  the  country.  It  is  for  you  to  be  the  right  hand,  the  executive 
hand,  of  the  Government  of  your  land.  You  ueed  not  be  cruel  be- 
cause you  are  warriors ;  for  war  may  be  but  discipline.  It  is  the  j 
symbol  of  justice,  of  law,  of  liberty  itself.  We  have  but  just  passed 
through  a  war  which,  with  all  its  atrocities,  and  its  incideutal  crnel- 
tjea,  and  the  horror  of  its  details,  will  be  looked  back  upon,  when  we 
have  drifted  so  far  that  we  can  see  them  in  perspective,  as  a  sub- 
lime war  for  unity,  liberty,  and  human  happiness.  And  all  its  blood- 
drops,  all  its  tears,  and  all  its  wrecks  and  desolations  will  pass  out  bf 
Tt«w ;  and  no  man  can  measure  the  abundance  of  that  good  which 
will  qtring  up  in  consequence  of  it. 

You  are  a  part  of  the  Government ;  and  it  behooves  you  to  repre- 
■eat  to  men  something  better  than  common  men  do.  It  is  yours  to 
gaard  our  flag,  which  has  now  more  to  tell  the  world  than  any  other 
11^.  Mow,  th.iuk  God,  it  is  clean.  Once  there  was  blood  on  it. 
Not  a  drop  now.    Once  the  stars  that  were  on  it  were  stars  with  ft 
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baekgrouDd  of  barbaric  slavery,  feebly  shining  out  of  roidmg^^ 
Now  they  are  the  stars  of  hope,  tho  world  over.  And  those  stripe* 
that  are  upon  the  flag  are  no  longer  atripea  of  cruelly,  to  shed  UooA- 
They  are  the  auroral  light  that  plays  upon  it ;  for,  as  you  bear  it  roim^ 
and  ruund  tfae  globe,  upon  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  that  flag  meau  W 
tclligeace  and  liberty.  And  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to  be  a  guardial 
of  it.  You  belong  to  a  profession  that  is  honored.  I  mean  lU 
abroad,  though  it  Je  honored  there;  but  already  in  our  own  laadu 
have  those — and  those  too,  happily,  that  have  sprung  from  the  toil 
of  this  venerable  school — upon  whose  namea  rest  glory  and  immo^ 
tality,  for  their  skill,  for  their  endurance,  for  tlieJr  wise  victories,  ini 
yet  more  for  their  humanity,  their  moderation,  and  their  uaambiliooi 
patriotism.  Nor  are  any  of  the  stories  of  battles  and  sieges  i 
marches  so  sweet  and  musical  to  me,  as  is  the  story  of  the  five  chi«(r 
est  men  whom  this  war  has  lifted  into  conspicuJty,  not  one  of  wboa 
ia  not  the  brother  of  the  others.  Without  rivalry,  witb  bands  firmly 
clasped,  unenvious  they  stand,  to  show  men  what  an  American  n 
and  an  American  officer  should  be.  While  Napoleon  could  scarcely 
hold  hie  army  together  from  the  envies  and  jealousies  of  his  marsfaili, 
behold  how  we  are  twined  together  like  a  cord,  by  the  firm  intA- 
ships  of  our  chicfest  men  that  the  war  has  brought  forth,  and  Clut 
this  i?chool  has  bred. 

My  young  fjieods — you  that  abide — I  beg  of  you,  take  i 
higher  than  merely  the  aim  of  thia  schooL  Enlarge  your  coaoef^ 
tions  of  life.  Ask  inspirations  above  the  text,  and  above  the  teachn^ 
that  God  may  give  you  a  conception  of  what  it  is  to  live  for  a  trow 
manhood  than  any  that  you  have  hitherto  followed, 

And  ye  that  go  forth,  what  can  I  ask  better  for  yoa,  than  tlul 
your  hopes  may  be  larger,  your  ambitions  purer,  your  aims  truer, 
than  those  which,  in  your  best  houn<,  when  you  stood  on  the  Ter; 
mouulain-top,  you  framed  for  yourselves?  May  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God  go  with  you ;  and  may  the  blessings  of  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  never  depart  from  you.  Wherever  you  are,  in  burdens, In 
trials,  in  wounds,  in  sioknesa,  in  death  itself;  whether  among  fiieocU, 
or  in  t!ie  wilderness  far  away,  and  among  savage  foes,  or  departing 
in  the  thunder  of  the  earnest  battle,  may  you  never  lack  compaaj. 
Aay  He  who  loved  your  father  and  your  mother,  may  be  who  bts 
guided  your  steps  in  all  the  days  of  your  lives,  never  foraake  you  in 
the  hour  of  anguish  and  trial.  And  from  an  earthly  manhood,  grow- 
ing more  large  and  resplendent,  may  there  be  reached  out  va  yoa 
that  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus  which  shall  be  perfected  only  ia  the 
heavenly  land. 
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T  Qod,  onrHovenlj  Father,  we  draw  near  lo  thee  no  longer  oalcasta 
iliaxmed.  but  restored  in  Jesoa  Christ  to  our  Fallier's  household,  and  madu  soiui 
*gii[i.  Not  for  US  the  huska  which  tliosnlue  did  eat ;  sot  for  us  to  beserrauls:  for 
M  the  nog.  and  the  robe,* and  Iha  Fathur's  embrace ;  for  us  the  fatted  culf,  and  the 
jaTaasvelootneof  the  whole  household.  We  are  brought  UlcX  again  tu  the  Shop- 
tod  and  the  Bialiop  of  our  aoaln.  We  are  restored  to  Ihy  love,  and  to  the  recog- 
■itiaa  of  that  lore.  Th;  power— how  woadi^ua  is  it  I  Not  all  the  sooll^ht  that 
Uli  throogh  the  air  u]ion  the  wide  contiaent  to-daj  is  ennu);h  tn  be  tlm  symbol 
of  that  love  and  tltat  power  wliivUare  shed  forth  from  thee.  Thou,  whose  thronu  is  In 
Wlaa,  art  everywhere  toochiag  Clie  apclagB  of  joy  throughout  the  realm  of  the 
nlretae.  Tboa  art  everywhera  blessed  and  blessing.  Everywburu  joyous  nrl 
lima,  because  thou  art  creating  joy.  Thou  art  overywhoro  making  pain  thy 
BDOtter,  and  teaching  men  right  and  justice  ;  teaching  them  obedience  :  teaching 
Ibm  pMieocQ  and  greatness  of  soul,  by  things  suSbred.  Thoa  art  everywhere 
t;)of  and  suffering,  preparing  for  joys  yet  greater.  We  thank  thee  that  bj  tho 
nfftting  of  our  Lord  and  Master  so  much  ha  th  come  upon  the  world  of  blussing. 
isd  we  do  Dot  desire  to  be  called  his  disciples,  because  outnardiy  wo  are  gather. 
ed  with  those  that  are  named  Christ's,  hut  we  deure  to  have  the  same  aspiration, 
lb*  aaniB  bolitirae,  the  same  love  fertile  in  all  goodness.  We  dcfllro  (o  shrink  from 
BgtUng,  to  bear  tlie  burdens  that  are  needful  to  our  manhood,  to  stand  bntweon 
tbe  Vcak  and  those  that  would  hurt  them,  to  bear  their  sins  and  carry  thvlr  Bor- 
f«m  who  are  lesa  than  we,  and,  as  thou  wert  a  Saviour,  also  to  be  savioura  in  our 
way,  and  according  to  our  apliero  and  strength.  Thou  didst  stood  hetwuen  ua 
■ad  (be  (nulling  sun  of  desiruclion  :  thou,  0  Jesus  1  wert  mightier  than  man  can 
Iw :  yot  we  are  to  walk  in  thy  IbotstepB,  and  aro,  according  to  the  measure  of  oar 
paws',  to  imitate  thee.  Grant  that  we  may  do  it.  bearing  one  another's  bardena  ; 
tai  hotMT  preferring  one  aDolher ;  loving  our  neighbors  as  onraelves ;  disowning 
prid*  and  atrogaoce ;  disowning  vanity,  and  aelfiabness.  and  greediness ;  disowning 
>D  willfulncoi  of  the  flesh.  Uraut  that  we  may  pattern  after  the  Iiord  Jeaui 
ChOtL 

Omit  thy  bifnning  to  rest  upon  every  heart  in  thy  presence  this  morning. 
And  tf  there  be  those  that  have  oneipressed  tbaoks,  O  Lord  I  lot  the  silent  desire 
be  «■  mighty  words  in  thine  ear,  and  accept  their  thanksgiving.  If  there  are 
tbcae  whose  hearts  are  burdened  with  gratitude,  who  look  back  upon  the  way 
is  which  Qod  has  led  tliem— the  way  of  dan(jror,  the  way  of  suffuriug,  the  way  <rf 
oU  and  straggle — and  who  stand  near  to  victory ;  and  if  their  hearts  swell,  let  it 
BH  bs  with  pride,  bat  with  a  grateful  recognition  of  God's  goodness  to  them. 
Aeeepi  the  offering  of  thanks  which  they  secretly  bring  thee. 

tf  UKire  be  those  that  are  conscious  of  imperfection,  and  weighed  down  with 
•  Mnae  of  rin  yet  mighty  in  them,  and  that  yearn  both  for  forgireneaa  and  tbr 
Artne  Mnogth  in  days  to  come,  O  Lord !  forgive  and  Inspiro  them. 

If  tham  be  those  this  day  whose  memoriee  go  to  dear  ones  far  from  them,  and 
wbOM  heuU  rise  ap  before  thee,  sanctify  their  affections.  And  bless  those  whom 
BSBOiy  wonld  blew.  Draw  near  now  In  this  sacred  hour  of  faith,  and  gather  all 
wkoBwelore  from  every  whither — from  the  sea,  and  from  foreign  lands,  and  from 
dMoat  plaees  in  onr  own  land ;  and  here,  united  In  spirit,  for  the  hour,  may  they 
dwall  together  with  u  in  faith. 

We  beseech  tbeelbat  thou  wilt  grant  to  eTsry  one  in  this  institution  thy  dlrine 
yfW^MB  and  blM^ng.    Bemember  all  that  oje  in  office  here.     And  grant  that  aa 
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the;  goido  uid  teach  otherB,  tliey  ihimiBelvcB  may  bo  guided  and  tanght  of  Qod 
And  bless  eJI  that  are  ioHtmcted.  We  beaoocU  of  thee  lliat  thou  wilt  Im  with 
thorn,  that  tiioj  iiiR;l>e  built  up  into  maDiiood  indeed.  Prepare  them  for  the  oer- 
vJoe  which  owuits  them— for  tlie  high  positions  for  which  they  are  appinnwd. 
And  we  beseecli  of  thee,  O  Lordi  that  thoy  nmy  ho  men  of  iaith,  of  purity,  of  in- 
tegrity, of  trae  ChriatiaD  fervor  and  true  Clirlsttan  power,  and  go  forth  erecj- 
wbere  to  set  an  eiample,  not  alone  of  skill  and  knowledge,  bat  of  manhood. 

And  we  beseech  of  tlie«<  tliai  thoa  wilt  be  pleased  to  blcsa  all  the  familie*  tbu 
are  grouped  together  here — the  liille  ones,  the  servants,  and  all  that  ar?  in  places 
of  trust  and  responsibility,  or  lltbor,  or  care.  And  may  those  that  need  most  ba 
moat  remembered  of  God,  Be  with  sll  that  are  sich,  and  all  that  are  poor,  and  all 
that  are  diatreased,  and  all  that  need  thee.  Eapecially  if  they  do  not  know  how 
to  call  unto  thee,  go  to  them.  O  thau  blessed  Ood  of  mercy  I  seek  out  ihoae  thU 
Beck  thee  not,  and  bless  those  that  repay  only  with  curses  thy  bleesingB.  Grant 
that  they  may  all  have  a  better  miud. 

And  wc  pray  that  thou  wilt  be  pleased  to  bless  this  land  in  which  we  dwell. 
Accept  our  thanks  for  all  the  great  and  sjiaring  merciea  which  ihou  hast 
vouchsafed  to  it.  We  pray  that  all  these  States  may  dwell  together  in  fraternal 
onion  and  brotherhood. 

Bless  the  President  of  these  United  States,  and  grant  that  his  life  and  Lis 
health  may  t>e  precious  in  thy  sight.  And  io  all  those  duties  to  which  Uioa  hast 
now  appointed  him,  grant  that  he  may  have  sufBciency  ministered  unto  him, 
and  that  he  may  bo  wise,  temperate,  sagfwlous,  fuaring  God  and  regarding  men. 
Crown,  we  beseech  of  thee,  his  lalwrs  with  divine  blee^ngs.  Aad  remember  all 
that  are  in  office  with  him. 

Bless  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  goverimeats  of  the  eevetst 
States.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  purify  our  magistrates.  Bestore  to  as  ooT 
judgce  again,  as  at  the  first,  and  our  nugistrates  as  from  the  beginning.  And 
may  we  have  a  Qod-fearing  people.  Hay  this  great  nation  lio  proud,  not  of  iU 
outward  wealth,  and  material  strength,  but  of  virtue,  and  religion,  and  true  {riotf. 

Bless  tlie  nations  of  the  earth.  May  those  that  struggle  for  the  right  to  be 
have  the«  on  their  side.  Strengthen  the  weak  against  the  strong.  May  the 
ignorant  be  no  longer  oppressed  by  suj>er8tition.  May  the  bonds  and  priaona, 
tiie  wan  and  oppreaaions,  the  vice  and  crime  and  wrong  tliat  liave  afflicted  and 
scourged  the  earth,  at  last,  like  the  atorms  of  night,  begin  to  pass  away.  And  •■ 
the  sun  cometh  in  the  morning,  arise,  0  Sun  of  Righlooasuesa  !  with  healing  In 
thy  beams.     And  to  the  Father,  the  Sou,  and  the  Spirit  shall  be  praises  evsrlaK- 


ing.    Amen. 
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StJNDAT  IfOBNINQ,  JUNE  30,  1869. 


"Let  Ion  be  wmiinit  dlari nral a^on."— Bom,  xii.  0. 


If  diaiDtereetednessU  anywhere  to  be  looked  for,  it  iain  thia  great 
eeotral  afiection  of  love.  If  there  be  iiny  feeling  in  the  soul  incapable 
of  (wiog  mercenary,  it  is  this.  Many  of  onr  faculliea  are  known  to  be 
tenal  They  are  easily  tempted.  They,  indeed,  are  in  the  market.  We 
■re  not  aurpriaed  to  be  cautioned,  therefore,  againat  on  worthy  devices 
of  ambition  ;  againat  the  tricks  of  vanity,  and  ita  deceits;  against  the 
nrions  weaknesaes  which  beset  our  motives.  But  one  can  hardly  re- 
press astonishment  at  the  implication  that  love  haa  ever  made  traffic  of 
itKl£  That  love  haa  ever  been  proalituted  ;  that  love  deceivea,  and  is 
a  dissembler ;  that  this  most  princely  of  all  the  aoul'a  attributes  is, 
liter  all,  bribable,  will  strike  some  almost  with  alarm,  aa  if  nothing 
eovid  be  pure,  and  nothing  trustworthy,  in  man.  For,  if  there  be  any 
tkingtbat  we  have  been  accustomed  to  truet  more  than  another — more 
tlna  reason,  more  than  conscience,  which  may  be  under  falae  advi. 
Mrs — it  is  love,  which  is  said  to  be  not  only  pnre,  but  a  purifier  ;  to 
be  Dot  only  true,  but  an  enlightener  of  the  soul.  And  yet,  the  impli- 
otion,  **  Lei  love  be  without  dissimulation,"  sounds  out.  So  ancon- 
■dous  are  we  of  the  secrets  of  the  life  of  the  soul,  that  we  shall  be 
very  apt  to  think  that  the  apostle  must  have  had  his  eye  upon  the 
compt  cities  of  antiqnity,  and  that  thia  exhortation  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  times  of  Nero,  and  to  such  morals  as  ruled  in  Corinth.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  this  consciouaness  of  a  good  intent 
b  loving  is  founded  in  truth  ;  but  I  have  aa  little  doubt  that  all  of  ns, 
Bpoo  a  strict  examination,  will  find  enough  laiity  and  impropriety  in 
tHe  use  and  exercise  of  love,  to  induce  cai-cfiilnesa,  and  humility,  and 
repentance,  and,  hereafter,  a  godly  watch fiilnesa. 

The  principle  of  love  is  seldom  educated  and  disciplined  in  man. 
It  it  left  as  a  seedling,  not  grafted,  and  is  auffurod  to  bear  snch  fruit 
«•  il  wilL    Men  are  taught  how  to  employ  every  other  part  of  them* 
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BelveB  byaflcdiilous  discipline.    They  are  taught  hov  to  dm  thnr 
intellectual  powers  by  long  and  various  schooling  through  difftrwt 
channels,  through  various  Bciences,  through  various  etudies  cS  \taf 
guage  and  dialectic  arts.     Every  part,  every  power,  is  di«npluril 
that  men  may  know  how  finely,  acutely,  strongly,  dcxterootl/,  ii 
combination  or  singly,  to  use  the  whole  Intellectual  apparatas.  IK 
art  of  using  the  reason  is  made  the  study  and  practice  of  a  life.   iW 
processes  are  analysed.     The  weaknesses  are  built  up.     The  illnB 
are  noted.     The  products  are  tested  and  sorted.     And  the  samecwj 
with  even  finer  application,  is  applied  to  the  imagination, 
vate  the  imagination  and  the  taste.     In  art,  in  literature,  w 
to  a  knowledge  of  good  taste. 

Even  more  obviously,  men  are  drilled  in  conduct  j  in  the  uiflr 
bodily  organs;  in  good  manners;  in  grace  of  motion;  in  digoi^gfl 
posture ;  in  pace  and  carriage. 

But  while  we  thus  educate  the  reason,  the  imagiuation,  and  4* 
body,  very  little  education  is  ever  bestowed  upon  the  moral  n 
ments.  Wo  give  them  instruction,  but  we  do  not  train  tl 
Traininff  Is  teaching  how  to  use  knowledge.  TnaCruclion  is  bro^ 
ledge.  Training  is  reducing  it  to  practical  form.  And  our  higKr 
moral  sentiments  have  very  little  training.  If  we  except  consciBK^ 
I  apprehend  that  veiy  little  effort  is  made  at  the  education  of  ihMi^ 
sentiments.  They  are  left  to  the  general  Inspiration  of  presc^Afi 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  truth.  Love  is  left  to  its  way,  fcr  lU 
most  part.  Indeed,  there  are  many  who  deem  it  a  thing  most  ii« 
gerous  to  meddle  with  ;  and  children  are  brought  up  withont  6 
mention  of  the  word  in  many  families.  The  thing  itself  is  b[ 
shamefaced.  Parents  and  teachers  leave  love  to  the  romantic  <l 
max,  when  it  is  allowed  to  burst  into  blossom  like  some  vine  in  d 
underwood,  and  then  to  clamber,  at  its  own  sweet  will,  over  wtst 
ever  thing  it  meets,  be  It  tree  or  shrub,  stone  or  rotten  trunk. 

Men  think  that  the  thing  is  too  fiery  to  be  handled  beforehsni 
that  there  isdanger  of  inflammation  in  young  minds.  Aa  if  teadi^ 
were  not  the  very  way  to  extract  the  unruly  element  I  Love  is  r*; 
garded  as  the  soul's  powder-house,  to  be  kept  shut  up  until  the  daytl 
action;  and  neither  teacher  nor  improvement  allows  itself  to  eoM 
there  with  torch  or  lamp. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  the  day  of  trial  the  affection  is  wW 
or  wanton,  overmeasuring  or  under  measuring.  No  wonder  tiut' 
when  broaght  into  the  conflict  of  life,  and  sorely  tempted,  it  i 
easily  seduced.  No  wonder  that  it  is  left  to  its  own  force,  M  if 
it  were  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  filling  from  its  endless  stores  li 
whole  river  of  life.  No  wonder  that,  so  left,  it  soon  dries  up 
and  sometimes  falls  back  upon  its  source  in  disgust,  or  diaappM>1 
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wJ  tlirowa  itself  away,  as  if  it  were  of  all  life's  cheats  the  most  can- 
iiiug  but  desperate  of  deceptions.  Or,  no  wonder  tliat  it  scIiIl-h  down 
W»  low  and  weakly  growth,  like  grass  much  trampled  upon,  in  the 
highway. 

The  cmdcness  and  wildness  of  the  human  soul  is  more  to  be 
M80  ia  the  condition  of  its  nobler  affections  than  in  its  passions. 
Far  the  passions  of  men  are  nearer  perfect,  in  their  way,  better 
educated,  more  full  of  power,  vei'satility,  and  saviigu  beauty,  tlian  are 
tb  spirilnal  sentiments  of  the  soul.  The  least  cared  for,  the  least 
edacat«d,  the  least  developed,  are  oar  higher  sentimcntB.  Bnt  this 
pudest  element  of  the  soul,  in  which  God  is  most  nearly  shown,  is 
M*  ■  thing  to  which  education  is  impossible. 

hove  may  be  taught  as  well  as  inspired.  It  may  be  made  to  ally 
itaelf  upward,  not  downward ;  to  choose  for  itself,  and  to  require  in 
tU  choices  tbe  companionship  of  reason  and  the  noblest  moral  sen- 
liBtenU.  It  may  be  taught  honor  aa  well  as  purity.  It  may  be 
(nght  variety,  grace,  constancy,  dieinterestedncss,  beauty,  nobility, 
dmnity. 

It  is  largely  because  this  Eden  of  tbe  soul  is  left  to  itself  that 
toqviation  overleaps  the  walla,  and  soon  perverts  its  innocence,  and 
idaltentes  tbe  purity  of  its  primitive  coodiliou.  Little  by  little, 
lore  grows  worldly,  first  in  small  things,  and  then  in  larger ;  at  first 
m  iiiinniillj .  mil  thru  mrrr  frequently,  and  at  last  habitually.  It  first 
MM  itMlf  as  a  lure,  as  a  bait.  By  and  by  it  is  a  traffic  of  life.  It 
pom  worldly-wise,  and  mixes  selfishness  with  fidelity.  It  grows 
cmnog,  and  finds  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  smile!',  and  for 
ilTor,  and  for  grace,  and  for  smoothness  of  friendship.  It  resorts  to 
th*  we  of  these  wiles,  and  engineers  its  way  to  ambition,  to  profit, 
Mtd  W  pleasure,  by  the  barter  and  sale  of  the  holiest  aficctions. 

Think  not  that  I  am  now  describing  tbe  soft  ways  of  vice.  I  am 
•peaking  ezclnsively,  and  shall  exclueively  speak,  of  the  faults,  of 
Ifae  venal  tendencies,  of  love  among  those  who  are  respectable — among 
the  best  in  the  best  circles  of  life. 

\.  Love  dissimulates  whenever  it  exprcssess  more  than  it  feels, 
Md  Ibr  an  interested  purpose.  It  difisinuilates  whenever  it  lacks 
■fUly  in  exhibition;  whenever  it  does  not  confine  itself  within  the 
of  alriot  truth  ;  whenever,  for  a  purpose,  it  exaggerates,  and 
tbe  bounds  of  expression.  This  is  a  common  device  of 
petty  inside  life  of  the  household,  where  love  in  the  main  is  true, 
ud  where  its  infiuences  in  the  main  are  sincere.  It  is  tempted,  and 
•Ot  vitbout  yielding,  to  use  itself  as  a  rod  of  discipline,  or  ns  llio  in- 
■nuocat,  the  key,  the  sword,  the  word,  the  enchanter's  sorcery,  by 
eikicb  to  attain  a  purpose.  We  give  tbe  general  name  of  blandishr 
mtnt  to  ell  this  mode  of  asing  lovii.    It  is  the  use  of  the  voioe,  of 
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tb9  eye,  and  of  tlie  hand  of  love,  while  the  heart  is  seeking  a  eelfislt 
end.     The  hands  are  the  h.in<ls  of  Esau  ;  the  voice  is  Jacob's. 

The  gentle  and  nnstudied  ways  of  pure  and  simple  love  have 
nothing  in  tlie  world  to  equal  them.  The  caresses  of  simple  child- 
hood ;  love  among  children  in  their  sunshiny  hours ;  parental  tones 
of  fondness;  the  ten  thousand  scenes  of  the  nursery  and  of  tbfl 
kitchen,  in  the  plain  and  homely  houHehoMs  of  our  land  afflong 
workiiig-nit-'n ;  the  timid  glances  of  faithful  love,  like  flowers  lallem 
down  from  heaven;  the  beginnings  of  mature  love — all  these 
among  the  noblest  things  which  poets  can  sing ;  the  noblest  thiagi 
which  the  heart  can  picture ;  the  noblest  things  which  men  can  i 
template.  There  is  no  occasion  for  ns  to  look  upon  these  thinga 
shamefacedly.  The  hour  of  love  is  the  hour  of  heaven,  if  it  be 
pure  love ;  if  its  purpose  be  pure. 

But  because  these  things  are  beautiful,  they  are  counterfeited. 
Thoy  are  used  for  purposes.  The  wife  would  fain  slay  the  anger  of 
the  husband,  and  she  throws  upon  him  an  affection  that  she  doe* 
not  at  all  feel,  lie  would  fain  charm  away  her  jealousy  by  a  sed» 
lousness  and  affect  ion  ate  n  ess  of  demeanor  that  has  only  a  purpoea 
in  it,  and  not  a  heart.  She  would  subdue  his  obstinacy,  and  s^ 
throws  round  about  him  the  arms  of  sweet  caress,  not  beoaaae 
is  drawn  really  by  the  need  of  her  heart,  nor  by  the  beauty  vhkib 
slie  sees  in  hiiu,  but  because  she  has  the  purpose  of  changing  his  wltt 
and  paining  her  end.  .She  would  unlock  the  stingy  hand  that  hoardi| 
and  sho  laughs,  and  sings,  and  sweetly  charms,  and  nses  love  ai  « 
bait  and  a  barter.  She  would  unlock  the  gardens  of  pleasure  ; 
the  wicked  is  made  blessed.  The  very  shrew  lakes  music  into  \t» 
voice.  The  fiery-eyed  vixen  becomes  soft  and  gentle  as  a  dov*. 
And  the  man  thinks  lliere  is  r-eformation  in  the  household,  and  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  sucli  love.  But  it  was  all  a  price  paid  tb 
gain  pleasure. 

Is  there  no  occasion,  under  such  cironmstanccs,  to  say,  "  Lei  lovib 
bo  without  dissimulation"?  If  you  would  barter  any  thing,  let  )t 
not  be  the  heart  of  God  in  man.  And  yet  how  much  there  ia  of 
this  unconsciously  going  on  1  How  much  is  there  of  it  that  horen 
on  the  edge  of  design  and  deceit  I  How  we  love  what  are  called 
wiles  of  love ;  what  are  called  the  plaifful  arts  of  love !  I  love  0tn 
sturdy  honesty,  I  love  the  simplicity,  I  love  the  tnithfuloess  of 
love;  and  I  abhor  the  arts  and  wiles  and  gayeties  of  love,  that  ncaa 
something  other  than  they  express — that  are  mere  baits  for  pleasoK^ 
or  for  self-will,  or  for  some  interest  and  purpose, 

2.  The  active  appearances  of  friendship  are  employed  in  socul 
life,  as  oil  is  in  machinery,  to  reduce  the  friction  of  life,  and  so  to  ia^ 
crease  pleasure.    Men  are  a  thousand  times  more  friendly  than  tbt 
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opitd  of  frieodsbip  will  allow.  Men  express  more  friendship  than 
ibey  feel.  They  behave  to  each  other  in  a  maimer  which  can  not  be 
considered  other  than  as  deceptive — deceptive  even  where  it  is  a 
good-natured  habit ;  but  still  more  deceptive  where  it  has  an  end  in 
lien-,  as  constantly  it  has. 

I  do  not  refer  to  that  general  kindness  which  we  ought  to  express 
Uward  aU.     Cheerfulness,  good-will,  and  ordinary  kindness  should 
In  universal.     It  does  not  follow  that  you  should  say  to  every  man 
jost  what  you  think  of  him.     It  does  not  follow,  because  you  be- 
lieve a  man  not  to  be  lovely,  that  yon  should  treat  him  as  if  he  were 
ibrate.     God  makes  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 
Tie  serpent  warms  himself  in  the  morning  as  really  as  tbe  lamb. 
God's  benevolcnco  should  be  the  pattern  of  ours.     "Be  ye,  therefore, 
perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."     Divine 
pcffiMtion  is  the    perfection   of  a  being  that   shows   kindliness   to 
irery  thing ;  and  we  are  to  go  into  society,  not  as  judges,  not  aa 
>«eBBor«,  and  critics,  and  condemners,  and  punishers,  in  order  to  main- 
tain our  honor  and  simplicity,  as  many  people  think  we  are  to  do. 
An  I  obliged  to  tell  every  man  I  meet  what  I  think  of  him  ?    Am 
J  obliged  to  tell  every  man  that  I  converse  with  all  my  opinion 
.flf  bim?    The  law  of  kindness   should  check  that   rash  frankness, 
•General  good-will  you  owe  to  every  body.     Beyond  that  you  have 
»o  right  to  make  traffic  of  friendship.     I  do  not  criticise  that  eti- 
q«et(e,   Uiat  general  consideration  for   the  comfort  of  every  body, 
t^t  kindly  way,  which  real  high  breeding  always  inspires.     That 
li  rigbt.      It  is  not  insincere.      It  comports  with  the  highest  rea- 
and  with  the  noblest  honesty  in  moral  things.     But  there  is  a 
nade  of  friendly  ways  far  beyond  this.    You  shall  see  in  society 
i.fcuwjpg  intensity  of  favor.     You  shall  see  a  surprise  and  an  over- 
joy in  the  countenance.     Yon  shall  see  the  whole  carriage 
change,  and  you  shall  see  him  addressing  himself  to  one 
fain  would  win,  far  beyond  the  fnendship  that  he  actually 
host  should  be  glad  to  greet  every  guest ;  but  what  if  he 
ing  to  each  one  of  a  hundred  those  flattering  things  which 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  each  that  he  chiefly,  of  all  the 
bad  been  desired  as  the  guest?     What  if  he  should  impress 
ajiOB  vvery  man  the  feeling  that  he  had  the  first  place  in  the  heart 
of  fail  host?     And  yet,  tt  is  considered  eminent  polish  and  eminent  at- 
tuttmenl  in  tbe  world,  to  make  every  man  that  you  meet  think  that 
70a  ban  more  regard  for  him  than  for  any  body  else.     It  is  thought 
10  be  a  Tery  considerable  attainment.     It  is  a  very  devilish  attain- 
■KBtl     It  is  of  the  devil.     Because  it  uses  the  silken  fibres  of  love, 
h  is  all  the  worse.    For  the  higher  the  feeling  with  which  you  ain, 
Ibe  more  ihAmeful  is  the  sin,    Tho  artful  addresses  whioh  are  oon* 
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liniiallf  made  to  the  woakneseca  of  man,  &9  if  they  were  ti 
that  Btudious,  shrewd,  subtle  flattery,  the  flattery  of  silence;  tbi 
flattery  of  surprise ;  the  flattery  of  a  well-timed  start;  the  flattery 
of  an  interjection  ;  the  flattery  of  "  Oh !  Ah  !"  the  flattery  of  litlM 
and  terms ;  the  thousand  ways  in  which  men  attempt  to  make  ib^ 
fellow-men  feel  happy  and  kindly  toward  them — all  these  need 
study,  night  and  day,  the  apostolic  injuncdou,  "  Let  love  be  without 
dissimulation."  It  is  not  honest.  Although  there  mity  be  a  hal& 
consciousness  in  the  victim  that  all  this  is  feigned,  yet  it  is  too  fiwcefc 
to  be  refused,  and  lie  is  damaged  by  it  as  much  as  the  pL'reon  that 
it.  As  one,  in  the  early  morning,  finds  himself  moving  out  of  « 
rare  and  sweet  dream  toward  waking,  and  would  fain  hold  on  to 
sleep,  and  the  precious  dream,  and  resents  the  waking ;  so  do 
reluctantly  come  forth  from  the  cloud  of  incense  which  society  banMi 
to  vanity  for  the  sake  of  pleaBiire. 

It  may  perhaps  be  proper,  here,  to  give  some  word  or  hint 
the  motive  of  praise,  and  compliment,  and  flattery.  Praise  is  ri^L 
It  is  the  expression  of  our  complacency  in  the  well-doiDg,  or  weU-^ 
being  of  any  person.  So  that  it  measures  itself,  or  intends  to  roeasank 
itself,  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  not  wrong.  By  compliment  i^ 
mean  simply  incidental  praise.  Praise,  elegantly  termed  compliment 
signifies  the  quality  of  art  ia  the  matter  of  praise.  For,  when  oi 
is  praised  in  the  ordinary  manner,  we  never  say,  "He  is 
plimenled ;"  we  say,  "He  is  praised."  That  is  right,  if  he 
praised  with  discretion.  But  when  one  is  praised  by  a  nice  tarn  i 
language,  by  a  figure  or  a  phrase,  by  some  unexpected  and  elegant  e 
pression,  we  call  it  a  compliment.  A  compliment  is  just  as  right 
praise,  provided  it  is  conformed  to  the  truth.  But  a  compliment  for 
the  sake  of  appeasing;  a  compliment  for  the  sake  of  making  a  per- 
son £;ood'natured ;  a  compliment  as  a  golden  coin  by  wliich  you  pay 
your  way  and  get  along  easier  with  a  person,  is  sinful.  It  is  not  sin* 
cere.  It  is  dissembling  admiration  and  aficction.  And  that 
wrong.  Flattery,  as  distinguished  from  compliment  is  the  iDdiscrina- 
nate  praising  of  one  for  a  sinister  purpose.  It  is  not  true.  It' 
no  regard  to  metes  and  bounds.  It  is  an  elaborate  praising  of  i 
for  some  selfish  purpose  of  your  own,  special  or  general,  that  oon- 
stilates  flattery.  It  is  about  the  meanest  vice  that  one  can  fall  into* 
All  these  come  under  this  designation,  DistimuUUion  of  love.  Tfaaf 
are  all  of  them  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  it. 

3.  This  dissembling  some  of  the  phases  of  love  is  a  lure  whiuti 
both  men  and  women  employ  for  the  promotion  of  their  pleasure 
life ;  for  the  flattery  of  their  own  self-love.     It  is  a  common  trioV 
life,  to  inspire  those  about  you  with  an  inordinate  opinion  of  tiMw 
worth  in  your  eyes.     In  a  thousand  gracefid  ways  the  coquette  of 
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either  sex  iosplies  the  victim  with  ilic  failli  of  esteem,  of  admiration, 
,«ad  even  of  dawning  love.  Coquotl«a,  io  either  sense,. are  alike  de- 
'  Bpicable.  Tliey  are  eeekiog  to  draw  rontid  about  them  admirers  and 
followers,  that  tlicy  may  roceivo  tlieir  incense — tlie  excitement  of 
their  compliment  and  flattery  ;  tliat  they  may  sit  in  the  warmth  of 
jiheir  Bwreet  love.  If  the  Inre  sncceed,  they  nit  regent  among  ad- 
■ers,  and,  like  u  god,  snuff  the  infenae  that  is  offered  to  their  van- 
'  lly.  To  all  sucb  the  apostle's  injunction  should  come  most  solemnly 
■od  wamingly,  "Let  love  be  without  dissimulation." 

4.  There  is  a  loathsome  parasite  which  fastens  on  men  and  upon 
'&milies.     Parasites  abound    everywhere.     Inseuts   feed    on   insects. 
Vegetables  feed  on  vegetables.     And  there  are  parasites  in_the  hn- 
'  man  race  as  well  as  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  in  the  vegetable  tribes. 
T  know  of  no  name  that  conveys  the  loathsomeness  of  this  class  but- 
ler than  the  common  name  of  toady.     It  is  the  business  of  such  de- 
spicable creatures,  that  have  crawled  into  the  household,  to  suck  out 
'  liheir  own  living  by  assuming  all   the  airs   and   practicing  all  the 
*blandi8hmentB  of  a  true,  admiring  friendship.    They  arc  full   of 
•Urts  of  admiration.     They  are  full  of  subtle  perceptions    of  unex- 
pected goodness  in  you.     They  praise  your  words.     They  take  your 
'aide  in  every  quarrel.     They  praise  your  going  out  and  coming  in. 
They   perpetually    interpret    you   to    yourself.      They   are    a   false- 
■irror  in  which  you  are  handsomer  and  more  beautiful  and  more 
gncdol  than  you  are  really  by  nature.     If  one  were  so  weak  as  to. 
•dmire  every  body  and  every  thing,  it  would  he  a  weakness  on  the 
l»rder  of  sin ;  but  to  do  this  for  a,  me  re  purpose  ;  to  do  it  for  one's 
own  peTBonal  thrift ;  to  despise  the  man  that  yon  pet  and  praise  and 
latter;  to  despise,  with  bitterness,  even,  the  members  of  the  house- 
\SA  tJiat  yon  smear  with  your  oily  totigue  —this  is  to  be  infernal. 

There  are  a  great  many  handsome  devils  in  this  world.  The 
Seril  ia  said  to  be  horned  and  hoofed  and  made  hideous ;  but  he  is  the 
hon  homely  of  any  creature  that  walks  on  the  earth.  He  beconiea 
■n  angel  of  light.  And  having  tried  it  once,  he  likes  the  guise,  and 
emtiiiaes  to  enshrine  himself  in  beauty  a  thousand  times  more  than 
h  does  In  homeliness. 

Saoh  persons  are  obsequious,  supple,  oily,  cunoing,  oomplaisant, 
and  onprinctpled.  They  stop  at  no  falseness.  Tliey  coin  pretenses. 
^y  wear  all  the  habiliments  of  atfection  only  to  soil  them.  They 
an  the  bloodsuckera  of  the  heart.  And  I  need  not  say,  as  applied  to 
ndi,  the  apostolic  injunction  is  terribly  pointed,  "  Let  love  be  wtth- 
cM  diatimnlation." 

8.  But  let  OS  look  into  the  world  of  business.  Drawing  aside  from 
ttt  household  and  domestic  scenes,  let  us  see  how  systematically 
lore  it  an  article  of  traffic  and  an  instrnment  of  self-interest.    Sea 
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the  cunning  confidentiRl  drrk,  or  the  still  more  confidential  lavy tf, 
that  nestles  under  the  wing  of  the  rich  principal.  See  how  In  ever/ 
thing  he  praises  him.  See  bow  ho  Gseks  his  favor ;  how  he  avoids 
his  anger;  how  he  subordinates  and  ciipples  every  element  of  mao- 
hood  in  himself,  that  he  may  still  lie  dose  to  the  favor  of  his  ri^h. 
patron — and  all  for  his  own  eake.  Have  you  never  seen  such  c 
tures  ?  Are  tliere  no  men  that  are  toadies  for  gold,  sacrificing  e\»^ 
element  of  independence  in  manhood,  for  the  sake  of  by  and  by  bung 
able  to  retire  on  an  ample  property?  Do  you  not  find  thim  hanut' 
ing  banks?  Do  yoa  not  find  them  whispering  in  the  ears  of  direOi 
lovB  and  boards  of  raanageva  ?  Society  is  full  of  them.  They  are 
picable.  But  are  there  many  men  thnt  do  business  who  are  abon 
the  weakness  and  the  crime  of  using  love  as  a  dissembling  elementi^ 

Tidings  comes  of  the  failure  of  a  firm.  Large  debts  ai-e  owed, 
and  your  establishment  is  among  those  to  which  llic  most  is  doa 
How  instantly  do  you  nm  to  the  man's  side!  With  what  good 
nature,  with  what  sympathy,  you  talk  of  his  affairs  1  How  you 
sure  him  of  your  confidence  !  How  you  praise  his  good  manag» 
ment !  How  it  was  all,  dotibtless,  beyond  a  peradventure,  what 
could  not  have  helped  1  How  do  you  bring  him  into  the  ntmof^ 
good  humor  I  And  then,  how  do  you  wile  out  of  him  a  aettljaj 
ment  by  wliich  you  make  yourself  safe,  and  leave  the  other  end 
itora  in  the  lurdi,  to  help  themselves  as  best  they  may!  Aqd 
yet,  a  man  will  bear  me  on  the  Sabbath  day  make  application! 
of  this  terrible  exhortation,  "Let  love  be  without  dissintulattoa,' 
and  when  I  apply  it  to  woman,  ho  will  say,  "Just  like  the  80^ 
They  are  all  flatterers."  But  when  I  say  that  a  merchant  will  ppl 
on  all  the  airs  of  a  toady  and  a  flatterer  and  a  parasite  in  order  thid 
he  may  manage  a  rebellious  creditor,  or  save  a  large  debt,  or  prepaid 
the  way  for  a  great  success,  is  it  not  true?  Are  you  not  witoeat 
that  in  business  men  do  clothe  themselves  with  all  the  appearanceft ' 
favor,  of  cheerful  good  nature,  of  the  utmost  confidence,  of  &ieiidU> 
ness,  yea  of  almost  embracing  love,  for  business  purposes  ? 

Ah!  not  that  alone.  Has  a  man  come  down  to  the  city?  Is  fa« 
plentifully  loaded?  Is  he  to  make  large  purchases?  Perhaps  he  il 
an  Indian  trader.  Perhaps  he  is  some  speculator.  Perhaps  tie 
is  a  man  from  abroad  who  is  loading  down  one  or  two  sK^ 
to  send  home.  The  one  who  gets  that  man  gets  a  plum/  And 
straightway  is  any  thing  loo  good  for  him?  What  are 
vices?  His  clerk  must  feed  them.  What  are  his  weakneaHsaT 
Somebody  must  attend  to  them.  At  home  is  a  true,  and  pon^ 
and  noble-hearted  wife;  but,  "My  dear,  we  most  have  Lira  at 
DOT  house."  She  resents  it.  The  man's  character  is  qaestign 
able;  and  the  savor  of  his  reputation  has  come  to  her.     And., 
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■bring  him  into  the  houseliolii  among  her  cliildren — every  true  in- 
■tinct  of  her  nature  rises  up  ag;iinst  iL  "  But,"  oays  the  huabaod, 
•*  are  you  going  lo  stand  in  the  way  of  my  pi-oapevity  ?  My  intereM 
depends  upon  onr  dining  him,  Mr,  A  is  going  to  dine  hitn  to-morrow, 
»nd  Mr,  B  next  day  ;  and  he  must  come  to  our  house  to-day,"  And 
ItospitMlity  has  lo  be  bribed,  and  friendship  dissimulated,  and  sympa- 
thy aiid  personal  affection  put  on;  so  that  when  the  man  has  been 
((;:istvd  and  patted  and  praised,  it  shall  be  easier  to  drive  a  good 
bargaia  with  him.  And  when  the  whole  game  has  been  played, 
ttnd  the  customer  is  goue,  the  man  smiles,  and  says  to  liinisctf,  "  I 
angled  for  him,  lie  was  cautions,  like  a  trout  under  a  root ;  but  I 
threw  out  the  bait,  and  he  rose  to  it,  not  thinking  that  it  was  a  bait, 
mnd  I  Innded  him !" 

**  Let  love  bo  without  dissimalation."  If  you  will  parcel  out  any 
thing  to  dissemble  with,  let  it  not  be  love.  Lot  that,  at  least,  be 
last  invaded,  which  is  the  highest  and  best  thing  which  God  has  evor 
^t  iato  man. 

-"      How  do  we  see  this  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale!     It  is  organ- 
It  is  no  longer  left  to  random  operations.      IIow  do  you 
ftt  boards  of  direction  carry  out,  as  a  part  of  their  schomesi 
llie  riles  of  hospitality  1     How  are  legislatures  dined  and   wined  ! 
"How  are  they  flattered  !     How  are  they  recipients  of  all  manner  of 
How  do  men  think,  at  last,  that  they  have  become  favorites 
*^tlie  gods!     When   rich,  combined  capitalists  wish  to  have  some 
*  or  some  great  contract,  or  some  great  interest  secured  to  them- 
!,hotrdothey  put  on  all  the  guises  of  sympathy  and  intense  coii- 
and  how  do  they  flatter  men !     IIow  do  they  spin  silver 
■odgoldeo  webs  upon  men  that  they  laugh  at  behind  their  backs  I 
Bow,  as  they  sit  over  their  council  tables,  do  they  ask,  "  What  have 
yon  done  to-day?     IIow  far  have  you  led  that  man?     What  seems 
tobeinhifi  way?     What  does  ho  want  more?"     And  another  man 
afaM>fl«r  nature,  another  man  more  lender  of  tongue,  and  more 
eloquent  of  lip,  ia  sent  to  ply  the  reluctant  victim.     And  he  is  plied 
vtOk  flattery  and  praise  until  at  last  the  golden  wheel  rolls  without 
SKjoeakl 

And  do  men  think  that  is  wrong?  It  is  said  that  "  wlien  a  man 
il  io  Home  he  must  do  as  Romans  do."  And  when  a  man  is  in  hell, 
IiBpptMe,  he  must  do  a!i  the  hellions  do  I  Thongh  a  man  pratends 
to  Iw  a  Christian,  must  be,  when  ho  goes  among  men  that  fight  fire 
inth  fire,  do  as  they  do  ?  If  be  goes  among  blasphemers,  must  he  bias- 
fhemt  ?  If  he  goes  among  Sodomites,  must  he  get  down  on  his  knees 
Bsfbnr-footed  beasts  ?  If  he  goes  among  counterfeiters  and  thieves, 
wmt  he  do  as  they  do  ?  Where  will  such  a  maxim  em  this  carry 
■an?     It   will   carry  them  to  the  judgment-day  and  perdition. 


^•»  ■' 
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Men  who  are  onlled  reBpectoble— men  who  are  respectable  in  i.  Uh* 
Mod  ways,  but  who  are  untaught  in  this  regai-d — because  ihey  fid 
that  lovG,  when  it  is  properly  compounded,  and  properly  used,  '■ 
one  of  the  most  potent,  active,  and  efficient  agencies  in  soci«t7,& 
not  hesittite  to  dissemble  it. 

And  busiuesB  needs  to  hear  God  saying  to  it,  "  Ijet  love  1m  v 
oat  dissimulation."  You  have  no  right  to  employ  it  dissemblii^j'. 
It  is  a  monstrous  prostitntion  of  it.  It  is  bribery  of  the  best  put 
of  your  nature. 

6.  See  howtbe  same  thing  tittces  place  in  ambition.  When  onMi 
man  is  bitten  with  the  incurable  fever  of  candidacy,  see  how  M  OVBt, 
wd  perhaps  first  of  all  things,  he  begins  to  employ  the  langingti 
the  expressions,  of  strong  personal  regard  toward  every  nun  ti^ 
has  a  vote.  A  m^ii  that  is  hunting  a  fat  office,  more,  perhaps,  tlM 
■ny  other  one,  attempts  to  make  every  body  believe  that  be  iall 
IViend.  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  before  election  "  condcM 
aton  to  men  of  low  estate  "  seems  to  m^n  to  be  the  very  fullness  oftbf 
Bible.  Befora  election — why,  the  man,  and  the  man's  poor  dw 
wife,  and  the  man's  darling  little  dirty  children ;  before  electioii,tb 
most  begrimed  cub  of  the  stithy,  and  the  dirtiest  collier  of  th«  f4 
are  treated  like  human  beings !  Before  election,  if  men  were  sinoil 
they  would  really  act  like  Christians !  They  "  mind  not  high  things-* 
They  "  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate."  They  esteem  every  m 
ft  brother,  and  would  esteem  every  woman  a  sister,  if  she  only  hU* 
vote.  A  vote  I  a  vote  I  Any  thing  for  a  vote.  They  coin  their  h«><> 
and  their  love,  and  they  pay  them  out  everywhere,  Thej  »■ 
aympathy,  and  sentiment,  and  affection,  merely  as  a  bribaj 
to  draw  in  votes.  But  as  soon  as  the  vote  has  done  its  wot^ 
ftnd  the  office  is  secured,  and  the  candidate  is  well  establiih«4i 
what  ft  blessed  balm  of  forgetfulness  comes  over  him  1  Re  r«tl|f 
does  not  know  any  body  out  of  his  own  set!  The  hypocrite  I  V 
that  be  not  hypocrisy,  where  is  there  hypocrisy  on  earth  ?  W» 
laugh  at  it  when  we  see  it  in  small  men  ;  but  what  if  we  Be«  it  id 
large  men  ?  What  if  wo  see  men  who  stand  eminent  using  ctMJ 
artifice  to  secure  influence  ? 

Here  is  one  of  these  men.  Some  promising  young  man  vtsiU  tbt 
town.  He  is  a  rising  young  lawyer  of  the  country.  He  is  ihc  nv 
popular  young  man  in  Albany;  or  he  is  one  of  the  finest  young  n 
in  Brooklyn.  And  this  man  says,  "  Bring  bim,  and  introduce  him  ¥> 
me."  It  is  done,  quietly,  and  the  young  man  is  made  a  good  deal  ■'i 
and  he  feels  flattered,  and  he  goes  home,  and  says,  "I  did  not  knn* 
that  I  was  of  any  consequence  in  the  world  ;  I  did  not  know  ihitl 
had  been  heard  of;  but  that  man  knew  me.  He  asked  al\er  myfr 
ther  and  mother."    Ah  !  if  that  man  has  not  a  defender  in  this  yon^ 
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The  young  man  feels,  "  I  have  a  frieud  in  that  man.     I 

go  to  the  end  of  the  continent  to  serve  him.     I  hope  I  may 

B  for  that  man  for  President."     The  young  man  is  gulled. 

His  place  is  not  cold  before  there  is  another  man  sitting  in  it,  and 

taking  the  same  sweet  soup  I 

Has  a  young  man  made  a  speech  f    Forthwith  cornea  a  letter : 

"  DsjiR  Sib  :  I  have  read  with  the  utmost  enjoyment  the  senti- 

tfili  that  you  uttered.  Though  I  have  often  thought  the  same  things, 

srer  oould  have  so  well  expressed  them.    I  am,  with  fervent  ad- 

■iViiltion,  Your  ohedient  servant." 

The  young  man  says,  "  Well  1  I  knew  I  was  smart ;  but  I  did  not 

nppose  I  waa  a  genius."     And  oh  t  that  letter  !     He  takes  it  home, 

lad  shows  it  to  his  wife.     That  letter,  from  one  of  the  foremost  men 

a  the  land  I     There  is  no  place  too  good  for  it.     He  puts  \t  in  the 

drawer;  but  he  can  not  resist  going  every  now  and  then  to  see  if  it 

taa  not  been  taken  out  by  accidenL     That  tetter  I     It  goes  to  his 

heart.    How  sweet  it  is  to  him  !    By  and  by  this  distinguished  man 

neeU  tiro,  and  proposes  that  he  should  travel  with  him.     And  he 

iakt»  him  into  his  seat  in  the  oars.     And  he  leaves  the  young  man 

fcUog  that  a  god  has  beeu  by  his  eide. 

This  M  done,  not  once,  not  twtee,  not  thrioe  ;  but  life  is  made  np 
of  the  doing  of  such  things.  And  what  for  ?  For  the  gratification 
of  tnen's  ambition  to  sit  in  the  highest  places.  And  I  ask  you,  ia  it 
taj  belter  because  it  is  done  by  intelligence,  by  genius,  by  emi- 
■ttee?  If  one  would  be  obscene,  the  higher  he  goes  to  make  an 
nUbition  of  obscenity,  the  worse  it  is;  and  wickedness  in  higl^ 
places  is  a  thousand  times  more  wicked  than  wickedness  in  low. 
Ah !  these  men  that  have  no  other  use  for  their  hearts—I  had  almost 
■id,  these  fishers  of  men,  that  take  their  hearts,  and  cut  them  up  for 
Wl,  and  put  them  on  angling-hooks  to  oatch  men  with — how  despjr 
table  they  are ! 

I  shall  not  go  lower.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  region  of  avowed 
««.  I  have  purposely  kept  in  the  region  of  respectability  in  so- 
dety,  I  have  not  enumerated  half  the  ways  of  prostituting  love  V9 
•ditb  OMs;  but  I  have,  I  suppose,  said  enough  to  sliow  you  that 
Acre  waa  need  of  this  exhortation,  and  that  there  is  still  need  of  ik 
I  haf«  said  enongh,  I  trust,  to  put  you  upon  Belf-examination,  and  to 
bad  yoa  to  suspect  that  you  have  not  yourself  been  as  clean  and  oir- 
omspect  in  the  uses  of  love  as  you  should  have  been.  I  hope  I  havft 
U  least  made  you  feel,  "  There  ia  danger  in  that  direction,  and  I 
MHt  set  up  a  watch  there." 

In  dodng,  let  me  say,  then,  that  every  man  should  bo  jealous  of 
Hi  Mtttctioa,  and  every  man  should  set  honor  aa  doorkeeper  of  hlf 
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&e&Tt,  to  see  to  it  that  it  ia  oot  deb.ised.  If  there  be  no  other  pwl 
of  your  nature,  that  is  kept  honest,  let  love  at  least  be  honest.  If< 
there  be  no  other  part  of  your  nature  that  is  true,  at  leiisl  lei  lof^ 
be  true.  If  you  will  bring  guile  and  crafl  into  the  lower  piK  oL 
your  nature,  if  you  arc  not  strong  enough  to  rule  out  tboae  putt. 
tbat  are  most  in  contact  with  the  world,  let  there  be  a  flaneturj 
iomewbcre,  and  let  that  be  the  affection  in  your  heart.  Lei  U 
be  kept  pure,  undissembling.  And  as  one  grows  older,  let  him 
(nore  and  more  in  earnest  to  maintain  the  sanctity  of  love.  You  DUg{ 
bnild  there.  ■f 

It  is  said  that  the  oppressed  Jews — and  they  bave  been  more  opJ 
pressed  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe — clothed  id  mean  ngi, 
looking  like  poverty  and  death,  were  wont  to  drag  their  filthy  my 
home,  up  some  obscure  alley,  and  then  through  miserable  ri>oaii,ai 
to  a  foul  nest,  opening  door  after  door;  but  that  when  they  got  uftt 
enough  to  be  beyond  the  intrusion  of  the  police,  they  came  to  gorgeou 
apartments,  where  wealth  and  beauty  reigned  and  flamed  ;  and  tbl 
there  they  throw  off  their  ignoble  weeds,  and  robed  thetn^eWei  i« 
beauteous  apparel,  and  sat  as  men.  Let  it  bo  so,  at  least,  in  tht 
apartments  of  love.  If  you  go  through  narrow  streets,  and  fiw^ 
throngh  the  lower  apartments  of  your  mituro,  poor  and  niiderablt, lit 
there  be  far  back  a  door  which,  opening,  shall  reveal  to  you  all  ill 
beauty  of  love — its  purity,  its  divinity. 

As  one  grows  older,  he  ought  not  to  grow  poorer.  Riren  dB 
not  grow  shallower  as  they  roll  away  from  the  foiintnin,  but  d«epR 
as  they  near  the  ocean ;  and  surely,  the  heart's  rirer  ought  not  to  bf 
an  exception.  It  should  roll  with  broader  ohaanel  and  deeper  bub 
till  it  reaches  the  ocean,  and  mingles  with  it. 

The  degradation  of  the  altar  of  the  soul  should  be  abhorred  Mt 
very  sacrilege.  We  should  teach  our  children  this  truth.  It  shotid 
be  the  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  it  should  go  out  of  the  school 
mto  the  business  of  life.  And  men  should  be  taught  a  prioctpltfll 
honor,  even  of  conscience,  in  regard  to  this  degradation  of  ibealltf 
of  the  soul.  It  is  sacrilege  to  rob  an  earthly  temple.  Is  it  Mt 
■acrilege  to  rob  God'a  temple  ? 

If  the  highest  part  of  our  nature  is  so  low  and  contemptiUik 
wbat  must  the  lowest  be?  If  our  very  affection,  if  love  itidj 
is  guilty  of  dissimulating,  wbat  must  be  the  practice  of  our  h* 
watched  and  less  guarded  feelings?  If  we  have  more  need  of  tbr 
rough  cleansiiig  here,  how  much  more  need  have  we  of  watohin^  W 
more  obvious  and  woi'ldly  feelings.  Do  we  not  here,  do  wo  not 
everywhere,  Christian  brethren,  need  to  say,  "  Searoh  me,  0  God!  vA 
try  me,  and  see  if  there  be  any  evil  in  me"?  These  subtle  wut 
nesscs  of  the   sou]    elude    men's  grasp  and   analysia;   and  btf^ 
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I  than  anywhere  else,  one  feels  the  need  of  the  cleansing  of  the 
iKvine  Spirit,  and  inspiration  in  what  in  true,  and  light,  ami  pure, 
uid  beautiful.  And  teaching  theae  qualities  also  strengthens  ua  to 
jKMseBS  thent. 
'  May  God  grant  that  we  may  grow  in  the  spirit  of  true  love ;  grow 
ft>«r  and  richer  in  it ;  and  grow  more  various,  more  copious  in  ita 
•xhibitions.  Slay  love,  given,  be  as  the  very  fruit  plucked  from  llie 
tree  of  life;  and  withheld,  may  it  be  a  witness  to  men  which  shall 
.mraken  them  tu  a.  seuae  of  their  ill-desert.  May  we  be  kept  from 
the  traffic  of  the  soul.     May  our  "  love  be  without  dissimulation." 


PRAIEK    BEFORE    THE    SERHOIf. 

Tbod  YaA  called  na,  our  Father ;  we  liave  come  at  tlij  voice  :  aud  ivliat  do  wa 
_.  m  without  IhecT  Vain  are  our  oblatiutut,  aiid  all  our  eurvico  dies  in  tbe  ettt 
E4a>d  apon  tlie  lip.  Thou,  O  Ood  I  must  breathe  t)iT  life  upon  us,  nliit^h  Bhall  ^ve 
'neaniDg  to  all  our  servii^e,  and  profit  to  ever}'  enduavor.  Thoa  host  nourished 
^■pm  all  the  days  of  our  Uvrs,  Onr  hnolth,  onr  slronglh,  nnd  the  cnnifnria  which 
:ktwimd  on  ovory  side,  are  tesUmoniea  of  \\\j  nourishio);  care.  And  is  oil  thf 
ii thought  expended  upon  the  outward!  Dost  thou  build  uh  up  in  body,  and  not 
tape  for  tho  soul  ?  Wo  arc  the  temples  of  Ood.  Dost  tliou  not  euro  for  lliB  altar  t 
^IjOOk  within,  we  beseech  of  thee,  this  morning  ;  and  grant,  in  addition  to  all  the 
J other  mercicfl  wMcii  we  are  recfilving,  tho  light  and  the  joj  of  thy  heart  in  our 
churtB.  Teach  us  tho  royal  road  of  divine  love.  Teach  va  to  God  thee  canaclouely. 
.„Be  present  to  our  thoughts.  Onr  eyt;  aches  in  searching  for  thee,  and  our  ear  la 
'ttred  with  liatenin^t  for  tho  sonnd  of  tlij  footsteps,  nnd  thou  art  ncit  anywhere 
Tleaching  the  hand  out  at  midday,  it  is  as  if  it  were  midnight ;  for  we  grope  in 
T^o.  Thou  wilt  not  appear  to  tlio  body.  Tliou  art  not  for  it.  Teach  us,  then. 
to  reach  out  other  hands,  to  open  other  eyes,  to  listen  with  another  sense  within, 
liaA  to  recognise  the  presence  of  our  God  in  tho  soul.  May  we  know  how  to 
[Bud  the  formless  God,  to  discom  tho  invislblo,  and  to  hear  the  inaudible.  Help 
,  pa  lIuB  day,  we  beseech  of  thee  :  for  thou  canst.  Speak  thy  thoughts  to  us.  Call 
.neh  one  of  ns  by  name.  Make  thyaetf  known  to  us.  Who  can  search  the  heart 
1>iit  thon,  O  our  God?  We  eball  know  thee  if  thou  dost  search  our  hearts. 
Tboa  doBt  touch  the  place  of  life,  and  only  thoa  canst  do  it.  Thou  hast,  in  limes 
•  gone  by,  many  times,  blessed  be  thy  name  !  revealed  thyself  thus  interiorly  to  us. 
Wo  know  thee.  Wo  have  risen  up  with  tho  ardor  of  every  afFi'clion,  and  ac- 
,;cUimed  thee  not  only  God  above,  but  out  God.  Wo  have  In  silence  and  in 
^Hatf  nhadow  of  tbe  soul  clasped  thee  unrebitked.  Thou  hast  not  said  to  us, 
'*  Touch  me  not."  We  have  rejoiced  in  the  fullness  of  communion  with  thee. 
'We  have  risen  more  refreshed  than  Bowers  in  tbe  morning  by  the  dew  which 
'-the  night  hath  poured  upon  them.  We  rest  upon  thee  more  than  upon  tbe 
rboBcmi  of  any  other  love.  We  rejoico  in  thee  more  than  when  food  or  wine 
,lkath  strengthened  us.  For  thou  art  more  than  bread,  and  more  than  the 
water  of  life.  Thou  art  all  in  nil.  Whatever  our  sonsos  cravu,  whatever  onr 
-kffections  crave,  whatever  our  noblest  sentiments  crave,  whatever  our  iiuasnna- 
Con  and  oar  undcrstaading  cravo  —  oil,  and  more  than  this,  thou  art.  And 
''wben  we  are  fuU  and  overflowing,  still  thou  art  sot  empty.    Though  all  living 
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creatures  Dpon  the  earth  draw  from  iheo  thdr  anpply.  thnu  art  not  eihaartvd. 
and  thou  art  elill  tending  and  nourlaliing,  and  art  not  woarv.  Thou  never  Wnt- 
Mt  nor  tumcst  back.  From  otorniiy  still  moriajj  furwant  tn  eternity,  thou  j 
the  unchangeable  and  the  incihEiiiBtible.     And  we  rqince  in  thee. 

Once  more,  this  morning,  together  we  dusire  to  renew  our  covenaota  and  < 
TDWB,  to  DonfaiB  our  Bins,  to  humbly  aupi>Ilcato  thy  forbearance  and  thy  paid 
and  to  beseech  thee  for  grace  to  Inspire  and  holp  us  In  time  to  come,  that  we  tn 
not  Btumble  at  the  acciiBtnmed  places ;  that  we  may  bo  ablu  tn  gain  victories  01 
our  victors :  that  we  may  lead  capLirity  captive.  We  beseech  of  thee  thM  th 
wilt  fill  QB  with  thy  presence,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  oi-ercome  donbt  a 
fear  and  dlscouragi^ineDL  May  ^re  not  l)e  afraid  of  any  thing.  Lei  not  1 
threat  and  the  Aa  of  the  world  alarm  us.  As  birds  in  the  interior  foreat  d9  A. 
on  though  the  buttle  may  ra^  in  the  [ields  beyond,  bo  may  there  be  that  withta 
us  which  shall  sing  amidst  the  strife  and  struggle  and  turmoil  of  this  wielted 
world.  Grant,  O  Lord  I  thnt  we  may  not  bo  afrEid  of  life,  nor  of  any  of  its  em- 
battled powers.  And  still  leas  may  we  be  afraid  of  death.  May  we  look  npoa  it 
with  more  comfort  than  children  losk  upon  the  coming  of  the  twilight  hour. 
Oh  1  thnt  wo  may  look  away  from  tbe  realm  of  our  eeoses.  Oh  I  that  we  mfty  ni 
be  cast  down,  ti'orhid  that  they  shall  interpret  to  us  the  meaning,  the  sweetaeai^ 
the  power,  the  revelations  of  thn  dying  hour.  Oh '.  fur  that  love  of  truer  manliocA. 
nhich  shall  make  us  willing  to  be  borne  through  the  grave.  Oh  t  for  ■ 
yearniogB  for  purity,  and  beauty,  and  virtue,  and  holiness,  and  comrauoion  wHh. 
Qod,  as  shall  make  us  gladly  plIgriniB  of  the  night,  aoeldng  the  everlastinj^ 
morning.  Oh  I  take  away  from  us  the  stain  and  disfigurement  and  uuffaterpr*- 
tations  and  alandurs  which  fear  aad  heathenism  have  cost  npou  dyln^  And 
whether  it  come  by  slow  approacli,  as  mu:<ic  comlag  from  afar,  or  whether  Et 
oome  with  sudden  stroke,  grant  tLat  wo  may  not  shrink.  May  we  be  glad 
to  stay,  if  It  be  thy  will,  though  homenck.  May  we  be  willing  to  labor. 
though  weary.  May  we  be  willliiu  In  etruggle,  thongh  so  often  vanquished. 
And  yet,  may  we  be  glad  to  go,  and  look  for  joy,  and  wait  for  tho  opening  of  tha 
door  through  which  we  shall  pass  swiftly,  and  leave  sickneM  and  sorrow  and  ain 
behind.  And  wo  bviwoch  of  iheo,  O  Iiord  our  Ood  t  that  thou  wilt  gnuit  tha 
triumph  of  our  faith  in  all  tho  conditions  in  which  we  are  placed  in  life.  Grant 
that  we  may  have  a  virtue  that  is  strung'^r  than  wealth,  and  be  able  to  sufadiw 
It,  and  not  be  contaminated  by  it.  May  we  have  that  love  and  power  of  faiUt 
which  is  stronger  llian  refinement  ;  and  may  we  not  ha  seliiBh  Ihmogh  TOSn*- 
nient.  May  we  overcome,  by  tho  faith  of  Christ,  tho  seductions  of  pleuura 
and  the  temptaUons  of  knowledge,  and  bo  able  to  epoil  the  world,  and,  as  victiw^ 
bear  off  the  spoils.  Qr&nt,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  ha  able  to  take  ili* 
full  fuith  of  a  perfected  manhood,  and  all  tbe  coudltions  of  perfected  society,  and 
not  be  degraded  by  them.  And  may  wo  lift  them  up,  and  Bhine  upon  them  with 
a  holy  life,  and  make  them  strong  and  mighty  for  tho  work  of  God  in  all  ttiA 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  draw  near  to  all  thy  churches.  Quickon 
thy  ministering  servants,  and  give  them  more  faith,  and  give  them  deeper  insplnt- 
tion,  and  a  truer  hold  upon  the  divine  life.  More  and  more  encourage  ilmm 
Hay  they  sow  seed.  May  they  be  blt^seod  in  their  seed-sowing,  by  the  abundant 
harvests  which  they  ere  long  shall  reap.  Strengthen  thechurches  that  ore  weak; 
wad  multiply  them.  Send  everywhere,  into  regions  where  there  is  emigration, 
men  that  sliall  build  up  the  school,  the  oollege,  and  tha  okareh.  And  grant  that 
knowledge,  virtue,  and  piety  may  prevail  throughout  all  this  land. 

Wb  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  make  thia  people  a  Qod-fcaring  people,  and 


itam-loviiig  people.  And  may  we  not  s^k  fur  the  tluDg:a  timt  sliall  ehnw  our 
aiartiengtb.  May  we  nnl  desiro  qu&m;!  or  war.  Haj'  we  be  ieiii|>emt<T.  and 
MriteaM  our  own  JnUireetB  alone,  but  Clie  wUole  wel^o  of  man.  May  we  uot 
liarilj  proTolLed.  Maj  w<>  oot  liiiuk  evil.  May  we  loof  (lU  things.  May  we 
■Nhn  oB  (Aing«,  Ua7  we  naoemlMr  that  thu  haad  of  viok'ncu  can  mA  alriku 
riftonl  deBtrorlng  the  poor  and  ae«ly.  May  wa  remember  ilmt  war  deapoilH  llie 
iMooBDtuid  the  hclpleeBmare  than  the  opprewor.  We  beai.'i^i.'b  of  thee  that  thou 
vilt  lake  out  of  the  mlDde  nfall  people  tlie  insane  farr  of  tvur.  Atid  jrrant  that 
liltae.  and  juatlcc.  and  liberlj.  and  inLolli^ace,  and  trae  pioty  may  supplant  vio- 
kaoB.  And  on  maj'  BupenRition  and  ij^orance  flee  away,  mid  ihe  bright  coming 
of  (hy  kin^om  dawn  apoa  the  world,  like  the  murniog  upua  tlio  mouDtoins. 
WIU  tlioa  hear  ub  in  these  our  petitions,  and  acAwur  an,  tat  Christ  Jesua' 
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Oqb  Father,  wo  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  bless  tbc  wonl  nf  tratli ;  and 
piBt  that  it  may  be  true  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  aodiTiiUiiidiiig  (if  every  one 
ttu  haa  heard  it.  May  wo  be  hold  away  from  tomplatlons,  Mny  wi:  be  strcngth- 
Mad,  If  temptations  stjll  come  npon  as,  to  redBt  and  overcDme  Ihi^m,  Hay  we  be 
more  talidtons  for  our  manhood  than  for  our  eatato.  May  wo  be  ninri>  aniiouH  to 
•ViA  right  with  Uod  than  to  havp  the  favor  of  man.  May  wo  d-^ire  our  Balva- 
tloQ  liettafter  more  Ihan  oar  proaperity  now.  May  we  have  tlij  favor,  the  light 
of  ihy  countenance,  and  the  joya  oE  thy  salvation.      Wu  ask  it  for  Christ's  sake. 


-JI'.lM.   4.11  1 
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r  ill,  he  shall  be  uved.  sj 


DtFFKRENT  nationfl  have  stylos  of  illustration  pecnliar  to  them- 
selves. The  Onental,  the  Northern,  and  the  Mediterranean  nattonB 
have  styles  bo  difierent  that  one  can  scarcely  ever  ho  mifitaken  or 
eonfoanded  with  regard  to  them.  Tlie  Hebrew,  among  the  Orien- 
Uls,  stood  eminently  peculiar.  Ho  knew  how  to  employ  in  his  speech 
the  Bublimeat  elements  of  nature,  anil,  with  equal  boldoesB,  how  to 
employ,  for  the  aablimest  occasions,  the  homeliesl  and  commoneat 
Ggeres.  Who  but  auoh  a  one  as  Jeans  would  have  dared  liken 
bimself  to  a  hen  ?  Yet  that  single  act  of  the  hen  which  is  oharm- 
iog,  was  selected,  and  forever  will  he  full  of  divine  beauty. 

Chriat  compares  himself  to  a  road  ;  to  a  loaf  of  bread ;  to  water ; 
to  1  cokt,  or  garment ;  to  a  house ;  and,  in  the  passage  from  which 
'B  b^n  this  discourse,  to  a  door.  And  this  habit  of  selecting 
bmiliar  and  homely  objects,  and  using  them  in  some  of  their  rela- 
tions or  functions,  to  illustrate  divine  elements,  is  one  of  the  pecn- 
lUrilies  of  Scripture. 

In  this  instance,  and  in  all  others  mentioned,  if  you  attempt  a 
Ittenland  physical  comparison,  the  figure  will  crumble  under  your 
Wds,  &nd  turn  to  homeliness  and  du9t.  But  if  you  consider  the 
Anction  of  the  object,  or  its  special  uses  and  associations,  then  the 
^gnifioance  and  beauty  of  the  illustration  will  grow  upon  you  the 
"loroyou  consider  it. 

That  the  Son  of  God  should  be  called  a  governor,  a  prince,  a 
^ig,  seems  eongmous;  but  that  he  should  be  called  a  shepherd,  a 
'•nnor,  a  vine-dresser,  at  first  startles  a  little.  If  natural  objects  are 
■clect«d — a  monntain,  a  flame,  the  sun — how  in  them  there  is  a  fitness 
Elni  latislie^  ezpectatiun  I  But  to  select  a  door,  seldom  a  thing  of 
^aty,  without  impressiveness,  a  mere  instrument  of  convenience — 
thix  may  well  startle  one  at  first.  And  yet,  upon  furlher  thought, 
tlierp  mill  come  to  mind  one  and  another,  and  finally  so  many  uses, 
ihnt  admiration  will  take  the  place  of  snrpriee. 
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A  door  is  ibc  emblem  of  Beparrttion,  in  one  sense.  Only  tbe  tiand 
of  the  householder,  or  Itis  appointed  servants,  may  open  it.  Not  all 
who  pass  it  may  lift  the  latch.  On  one  aide  are  strangers,  excluded, 
kept  out;  on  the  other,  the  family,  included  and  defended.  On  one 
side  are  the  passions,  the  hunting  business,  tbe  driving  cares  of  tb« 
world ;  on  the  other,  love  and  quietness. 

The  door  is  the  separating  inatrumcnt.  It  is  the  point  In  tbe  wftll 
where  there  may  be  exit  or  ingress.  It  is  thepoml  of  defense  for  all 
that  are  within,  and  the  point  of  separation  for  all  that  are  withooL 
It  is  the  symbol,  then,  of  the  great  fact  of  the  chembed  household, 
and  of  the  great  jostling  world  that  is  separated  /rem  it — to  the  one 
a  refuge  ;  to  the  other  an  esclusion. 

The  door  is  also  the  symbol  of  protection — if  that  is  not  already 
implied  in  the  foregoing  word.  It  gives  security.  It  defends  the 
weak  and  the  innocent  children.  The  things  that  are  happening  in 
tbe  community  roll  up  to  the  household,  and,  like  a  wave  upon  tho 
beach,  they  break  and  pass  away.  And  we  can  bring  up  our  chil-i 
drcn,  thanks  be  to  the  door,  or  the  house,  in  tbe  midst  of  pemicioQt 
examples,  in  the  midst  of  temptations  innumerable,  safely  and  nobly 
and  purely.  It  stands  between  them  and  the  thief,  and  the  mda 
assailant,  and  the  mischievous  interloper,  and  the  man  of  pestiferous 
morale. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  door  is  the  symbol  of  hospitality.  To 
ixep  an  open  door,  is  eqdvnlent  to  the  declaration  that  one  is  princely 
in  the  use  of  his  house,  and  employs  it  as  an  instrument  of  pleasure 
to  others.  A  man  is  often  said  to  put  his  houae  at  the  service  of  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  But  as  the  house  is  entered  or  used  by  means 
of  the  door,  we  nlso  say  that  his  door  is  always  open,  meaning  the 
same  thing.  But  as  tho  door  itself  can  not  be  opened  except  by  the 
latch,  w^  say  that  the  lalch  is  always  drawn,  or  thai  the  latchstritig 
hangs  out.  In  primitive  limes,  the  latch  was  lifted  by  a  etring;  ■ 
whereas,  now,  it  is  lifted  by  a  much  more  curious  machinery.  77l« 
house  is  employed  for  hospitality ;  and  the  door,  which  symbolizes  tha 
whole  house,  or  the  latch,  which  is  the  means  of  using  the  door,  re- 
presents great  acts  of  kindness. 

At  the  door  we  take  our  farewells  of  children  going  out  into  life, 
with  many  tears,  and  many  exhortations,  and  some  fears,  and  many 
hopes.  At  the  door  we  take  leave  of  departing  friends,  who  have 
cheered  us  for  a  while,  and  return  to  their  several  sphsres  of  duty* 
At  the  door  wo  bid  farewell  to  guests  who  have  honored  our  dwell- 
ing. There,  too,  the  dead  seem  separated  from  us  forever.  80  long 
as  their  forms  lay  silently  witliin,  ihey  seemed  yet  ours,  though  the 
eye  saw  nothing,  and  the  ear  heard  nothing,  and  the  lip  spoke 
nothing;  but  when  once  their  feet  had  been  borne  through  the  door» 
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,' thij  were  gone  oat  forever,  and  the  places  that  knew  them  should 
bow  tbem  no  more. 

At  the  door,  too,  we  greet  the  retnnting  children,  and  meet  and 
welcome  the  much-prized  friends  and  gueats.  What  Bwect  surprifica 
hfive  eeiKed  us  there,  an  nome  dear  fncc,  unexpected,  dawned  through 
the  door,  like  a  star  shining  through  the  darkness !  At  the  door  wo 
itaad  waiting  for  the  messenger.  Tlie  child  is  sick,  and  hastening 
onward,     WiU  he  come?    Will  he  come  quickly  f 

The  maiden,  with  hospitable  intent,  lights  to  the  door  the  now 
frequent  visitor,  and  a  gentle  courage  sustains  her  in  such  farewells 
u  a  moment  before  she  would  have  ehrutik  from.  The  nnsteady 
lanpgoes  out;  and  yet,  never  was  twilight  so  bright,  nor  were  inar- 
ticidate  Boands  ever  bo  full  of  meaning. 

Here,  too,  at  the  door,  \n  the  hot  summer  evening,  sits  the  patri- 
arch, and,  in  a  group  near  by,  the  family;  and  familiar  neighbors, 
pisdng  by,  stop  and  exchange  kindly  salutations.  Friendliness  pre- 
vails. The  houses  which  are  in  winter  close  shut,  now  throw  alt  their 
treasures  forth,  Aa  trees  and  ehruba  push  out  their  buds  intoodor- 
snsbloBgome,  so  in  summer  our  sons  and  daughters  blossom  out,  and 
we  Bit  in  hospitable  publicity  at  our  doors. 

And  so,  if  you  consider  what  is  the  power  of  association,  you 
will  see  that  a  door  is  not  a  mere  wooden  partition  for  mechauical 
nea,  but  that  it  is  a  witness  and  an  instrument  of  the  heart's  choicest 
experience:.  The  heart,  after  all,  is  the  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment,  and  whatever  its  affections  touch,  tliey  fill  with  undying 
fragrance.  The  homeliest  things,  and  the  things  most  common,  are  by 
the  heart  redeemed  from  vulgarity,  and  EtanctiRed  to  nobler  uses.  And 
because  at  the  doorway  so  much  liappens  in  which  the  heart's  deepest 
Utnre  is  concerned,  the  door  itself  becomes  sanctilied  in  association. 
When  our  Siiviour,  therefore,  called  himself  a  door,  no  mora  aig- 
oifictnt  symbol  could  well  have  been  selected,  either  for  variety,  or 
fcrthe  sweetness,  the  beauty,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  truth  which 
>ti  meant. 

The  immediate  reference  is  here  had  to  the  shepherd's  door — 
legale  of  the  fold;  as  in  the  precediug  verses,  the  Saviour  has  been 
ft^bg  of  his  flock,  and  of  himself  as  the  Shepherd.  But  the  appli- 
*tioii  is  not  to  be  confined  to  that.  The  circumstances  which  made 
B  it  in  the  humbler  relation,  give  it  a  still  more  ample  and  nobler 
■Kin  the  wider  and  larger  relation. 

Hie  central  idea,  then,  is  this:  that  Chi-ist  is  that  power  through 
vUeh  the  Boul  fiuds  relief,  protection,  peace,  gladness;  that  he  I 
the  Benefactor ;  that  he  is  the  Father  ;  that  be  greets  the  going  out 
Adlhe  returning  ;  that  he  uses  his  heavenly  power,  and  his  heaven- 
ly juauoo,  and  bis  own  aelf,  aa  a  door  is  used,  where,  going  out  and 
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cjniing  in,  one  has  the  full  riuhneBs  of  the  refined  anA  \ar — '*'^i 
hold,  Ue  is  the  Way,  and  lie  is  the  Gate.  These  are  famE  Mi«f, 
ture  figures,  both  pointing  to  the  same  thing,  Wlioso  enters  ^(jij 
living  Door,  shall  find  rust  and  safety.  Every  one  on  eariA  ».«*., 
ing  a  home  for  his  heart.  The  soul's  home  is  behind  and  wftMlft- 
Door,  Christ  Jesus.  For,  wherever  else  we  have  some  pleawm*"^, 
rest,  some  protection,  nowhere  else  is  there  either  rest,  p!i 
protection  which  misfortunes  can  not  reach  to,  nor  trouble) 
except  behind  this  Door,  Christ  Jesus,  and  within  the  circl»ltl 
household. 

I  shall  lead  your  thoughts  to  this  idea  of  the  intimate  ret 
which  Christ  may  sustain  to  the  human  soul,  by  following  eot^ 
figure  of  Scripture  in  some  of  its  familiar  uses. 

1.  If  there  is  a  sound  in  the  household  sweeter  than  the 
and  closing  door  of  the  house  where  love  reigns,  I  do  not  luoir' 
it  is.  Much  as  we  may  be  educated  to  music,  if  you  will  rectU 
own  experience,  yon  will  know  that  the  sweetest  sounds  that  y« 
hear  are  not  musical  sounds.  If  in  the  night  you  wake  fromi 
troubled  dream,  child  as  you  are,  affrighted  and  trembling,  the  swmI- 
est  of  all  Beethoven's  miisio  below  would  not  be  so  comforting  uta 
hear  your  father  clear  his  voice — A-e-m — in  the  room  adjoining.  Yrt 
turn  over,  and  feel  that  you  are  at  home.  And  so,  a  walk  in  the  v 
try,  or  even  a  cough  in  grandmother's  room,  is  so  surrounded  *ib 
sweet  associations  of  home,  that  no  formulated  musical  sounds tn' 
half  so  sweet  as  are  these  incidental  and  very  homely  sounds.  Anl 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  at  the  right  hour  is  one  of  tit' 
musical  sounds  of  home. 

All  day  long  the  father  strives  in  the  ofSce,  in  the  store,  id  tkl 
shop,  in  the  street,  along  the  wharves,  wherever  his  labor  call*  him; 
and  the  whole  day  has  been  full  of  care  and  wrangling.  The  beaiH 
is  hot,  and  the  hand  is  weary,  and  the  pulse  is  feverish  ;  and  ai 
day  draws  on,  the  busy  man  prepares  at  last  for  home. 

If  ho  is  wise,  he  will  leave  his  care  behind  him.  Let  tba  itii\ 
bury  their  dead.  Leave  your  calculations  at  the  desk.  Leave  yoori 
anxieties  in  your  store.  Never  take  them  into  the  street,  nor  briif  i 
them  home.  i 

The  man  draws  near  his  dwelling.  The  door  opens  to  his  loneh.- 
Tho  children  hear  it.  The  elder  ones  run.  The  young  prattler, 
mother-borne,  gets  there  first — quicker  than  the  nimblest.  Now,  bo» 
his  heart  rejoices!  Every  wrinkle  is  nibbed  out.  He  looks  aroand 
with  a  sense  of  grateful  rest,  and  thanks  God  that  the  sound  of  tbtt 
shutting  door  was  the  last  edio  of  the  thunder  of  care  and  trouhla-J 
That  is  outside,  and  he  is  at  home,  with  her  that  he  loves  best, 
with  those  that  are  dearest  to  htm.    That  door  opened  to  let  hiu'll 
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to  love  and  peace  and  joy ;  it  shut  to  keep  out  the  turbulence  ot 
the  quarreleome  world,  aod  the  influeuoe  of  grinding  business. 

Now,  is  there  any  likeness  in  this  to  Christ  Jesus  ?  Is  there  any 
■neb  access  lo  Christ  Jesus  as  may  be  compared  to  a  man's  experi- 
Mwe  when  he  repairs  to  his  home,  and,  opening  the  door,  has  the  full 
>w«et  welcome,  and,  shutting  it,  exiles  all  that  disturbs  and  all  that 
CKales  discord?  "Behold,  I  am  the  door,"  says  Christ ;  as  if  he 
were  a  hoaeeholder.  Opening,  you  shall  ibe  within  the  circle  of  love. 
Ehatting,  yoa  shall  be  protected  agiiinst  all  turmoil  and  c»ro.  Per- 
fect peace  have  they  who  put  their  trust  i»  him.  Joy  and  peace, 
ifakt  pass  all  understanding — such  joy  and  peace  as  the  world  knows 
not — are  to  be  found  in  Christ.  My  dear  friends,  there  is  a  friend- 
aiiip  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  may  be  to  us  what  the  door  of 
Utt  bousehold  is  to  the  most  care-heat  ridden  and  bested  of  men. 
Wlut  the  home,  with  all  its  sweet  afftctions  is  lo  the  troubled  heart, 
ifatt  the  Saviour  is  In  those  who  kumv  how  to  make  use  of  him — 
not  the  Saviour  didactically  taught  or  controversially  preached,  but 
tke  S«vioor  discerned  by  a  living  and  personal  faith.  There  is  such 
intwoourse  and  welcome  behind  him  as  there  is  behind  the  sbutLiog 
Joer.  There  is  that  in  lilin  which  shall  make  every  man,  in  the  midst 
of  ibe  roost  tried  and  beslorraed  life,  rest  upon  his  bosom.  Oh  !  if 
neo  could  but  find  the  Door,  if  they  could  but  know  what  peace 
tfcew  is  in  Christ  Jesus  for  them,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  go  so 
(riatdlefls,  and  harassed,  and  distressed. 

Speak,  ye  thai  have  proved  it.  Speak,  mothers  who  have  been 
MOained  in  the  midst  of  tronbles  that  rasped  the  soul  to  the  very 
qnck;  who  have  been  upborne  under  trials  that  seemed  likely  to 
fcwak  down  heart  and  body.  Testify  that  nothing  but  Christ's 
pnMDce  kept  you,  and  that  that  did  keep  you  in  perfect  peace. 
Speak,  fathers,  who  have  gone  through,  the  burden  and  heat,  of  the 
vrU,  and  been  tried.  Hundreds,  thousands  there  are,  that  could 
besrwitness,  "If  it  had  not  been  for  the  secret  evidence  that  I  bad  of 
^tnuh  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  never  could  have  eudured  it." 
^wrr  are  bereaved  hearts  and  weeping  eyes  innumerable  that  need  ' 
lie  nfnge  which  you  have  found.  O  mothers !  O  fathers  1  that 
b»To  pat  Christ  to  proof,  and  found  hiiu  a  welcome  Door,  behind 
wbich  was  peace  and  joy,  speak,  and  confirm  these  facts.  Lot  them 
not  rest  apon  my  saying.  Let  them  be  a  joyful  testimony  scattered 
^tad  down  throngh  society. 
>'0b]  tbat  a  man  could  say  to  his  neighbor,  who  is  ovci'borne, 
'  "l^f  friend,  you  are  tried  in  your  affairs ;  but  if  you  had  my  Christ, 
iw»  wy  could  you  carry  your  burden  !"  Oh!  that  tliere  were  a  natural 
eootinuons  testimony  of  men  to  the  helpfulness  of  Christ.  If, 
vbea  X  man  in  business  is  running  after  an  indorser,  another  man 
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in  hueineea  Bays  to  him,  "  I  Imve  found  an  tndorser  for  y^^  ' 
quickly  ihe  man  goes  with  liia  papers  for  indorsement!  ^"'"i 
is  One  tliat  never  broke,  and  never  will  bi-eak,  who  says,  ™ 
unto  rac,  all  ye  that  labor,  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  gi*')" 
rest."  Of  all  blessings  that  are  unused,  there  is  none  [jrctief  ^  ■"■  ^ 
tbe  personal  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ  to  those  vboiitF'  [l^ 
vileged  to  avsil  themeelves  of  it.  ^^ 

2.  Christ  is  a  door  for  the  petitioner.  If  the  joamal  of  thekl9> 
of  all  petitioners  who  have  made  pilgrimages  to  the  doon  nfni' 
men,  men  of  influence,  Avise  men,  and  men  of  skill,  could  be  Vk 
ten,  it  would  be  more  full  of  pathos  than  any  equal  etrain  b  ImM 
literature.  For,  the  best  things  are  the  things  that  are  ner««i  ^^ 
ten.  The  tumults  of  thought,  the  discriminalJons  of  feeling,  Ai 
flnotuations  nf  emotion,  in  delicate  natures,  no  pon  can  reprodoM. 
And  yet  how  copious  are  they  I  Who  can  depict  or  im^N 
the  solicitude  with  wliich  one  delicately  reared,  in  ihe  midn  of 
abundance,  but  reduced,  not  by  her  own  fault,  to  poverty— tt 
more  than  poverty — to  hardship — seeVa  aid  that  she  may  iw 
from  suffering  and  death  her  offspring?  Imagine  one  who  WM 
only  child,  brought  up  in  affluence,  and  receiving  whMertr 
needed,  and  knowing  life,  in  the  earlier  parts  of  it,  only  by  it!  » 
fleato  touches — Imagine  such  a  one  with  a  sick  child,  nnd  >«  fM 
that,  though  it  needs  the  most  delicate  food,  she  can  only  give  il 
coai-scBt  bread.  She  is  obliged  to  drop  from  the  best  ekiti  to  ll* 
next  best,  and  from  the  best  remedies  to  the  poorest.  She  kM** 
that  theGca-shore  or  the  mountain  would  cure  the  child;  bat  tJicnil 
no  bridge  of  gold  that  can  carry  the  child's  feet  thither.  \ 
"  If  it  was  a  rich  man's  child,  it  would  live ;  but  it  is  a  poor  mia'^ 
child,  and  it  must  die."  And  then  she  thinks,  "  Oh  [  if  I  conld  I 
pick  up  the  crumbs  of  that  man's  aflluenue,  it  would  suffice."  A: 
though  she  can  not  beg,  she  can  not  stay  at  home  to  see  h«r  dirii 
die.  And,  torn  between  delicacy  on  the  one  side,  and  affeciioti 
the  other,  between  pride  and  malcrnal  love,  how  does  she  go  In 
tnting  toward  the  door  of  the  rich  man,  to  a.sk  for  help.  Her  hei 
is  desolate.  Her  only  child  is  now  lefl  alone.  Lovo  drive*  ope 
way,  and  shame  and  fear  the  other.  Now  see  her.  W^y  \\a»  (Im 
gone  by  the  unfamiliar  place  ?  Her  heart  fulls.  She  can  not  gQ&t 
8he  etopB  again,  for  she  can  not  give  it  up.  And  how  oft«n, 
she  stands,  at  last,  beforo  the  door,  does  her  trembling  hand 
for  the  bell,  and  find  it  not!  And  when  she  does  find  the  bell, wtk 
what  a  faint  tinkling  does  it  ring  1  And  then,  who  can  describe  thi 
waiting  minutes,  which  seem  to  her  hours?  Now  a  niufllcd 
Btep,  far  in  the  hall,  ia  hoard  by  her  fevered  ear.  Preaently  the  ia* 
is  opened.    God  be  thanked  I  some  courteous, pleosanl-facvd  m 
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«tMndB  there  In  ask  her  will,  and  sympathieeB  with  all  the  aspect  of 
torrow  which  she  hears,  and  with  gentle  treatment  nshers  her  in. 
And  scarcely  has  she  seated  herself  before  the  benefactor,  not  reloo- 
iant,  bnt  prompt,  and  fatherly,  and  with  sjrapatliy  both  in  eye  and 
Tokc,  comes — comes  a  haman  being  to  a  human  being — making  her 
■orrtiw  bis  own,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it;  treiiting  her  with  honor, 
tfaongh  she  be  a  suppliant ;  and  not  obliging  Iter  to  fight  the  battle 
of  charity,  and  wring  out  reluctant  help,  but  pressing,  with  zeal, 
laore  upon  her  than  she  dreamed  of  receiving ;  and  following  her 
footsteps  with  hia  own  visiting  steps,  to  know  her  own  real  wants 
is  her  own  house.  And  how  does  she,  as  the  door  closes  upon  her, 
ton  and  invoke  blessings  upon  him !  Surely,  if  there  is  any  voioo 
that  will  bring  from  heaven  the  choicest  bleesinge  of  God,  it  is  the 
voice  of  one  whose  heart  overflows  with  gratitude  under  circnm- 
(taaoes  such  as  these. 

Bnt  have  there  not  been  just  euch  ones?  Have  there  not  been 
those  who  have  gone  to  Christ  for  tbentselveB,  or  for  their  children, 
with  as  little  faith,  with  as  many  fears,  with  anguish  nnspcakable  T 
And,  or  ever  they  knew  it,  the  cloud  was  lifted;  the  bright  way 
llioae;  the  door  was  opened ;  the  Christ  was  manifest ;  the  bounty 
nf  heaveo  flooded  their  souls  ;  not  one  care  weighted  them  down. 

My  venerable  friend*  who  sits  before  me  told  me,  if  I  mistake 
not,  that  Dr.  John  Mason  went  to  his  own  front-door,  one  day,  when 
itittle  colored  slave  girl,  who  afterward  became  an  eminent  Chris- 
tisn  woman,  had  rung  the  bell ;  and  that  she  said,  in  giving  a  nar- 
n&tm  of  the  fact,  "  I  never  should  have  had  conrage  to  tell  him 
that  I  wanted,  if,  as  he  met  me,  he  had  not  addressed  me  kindly, 
tod  s^d,  "  Well,  my  dear,  have  yon  come  to  talk  with  mc  about  the 
■ivition  of  your  soul  ?"  Tliat  was  the  very  errand.  lie  opened 
Ihe  door  himself,  and  introduced  the  theme  with  such  benignity  and 
mdescension  that  the  trouble  was  over  before  she  opened  her  lips. 

I  have  often  thought  that  so  Christ  meets  those  who  need  him, 
toA  come  to  him  with  solicitation.  Or  ever  the  petition  is  uttered, 
U*  arms  are  aboal  their  neck.  T^eir  hearts  are  witnesses  that  the 
petition  is  answered. 

S.  Christ  is  the  Door  for  doubt,  where  it  hides  itself  in  certainty. 
IWe  is  no  experience  more  dreary  and  more  painful,  to  a  nobis 
Utnn,  than  that  of  donbt.  There  be  many  who  look  upon  skep- 
tmsai  and  doubt  as  though  these  were  liberation;  and  they  talk 
■fcont  "  the  liberty  of  reason."  This  may  do  for  dry  natures;  it  may 
do  for  persons  who  have  no  deep  moral  impulses  ;  but  I  can  imagine 
BO  purgatory  more  trying  than  for  a  person  that  is  deep-hearted, 
fan  of  affection,  full  of  pride — not  of  circumstance,  but  of  being, 
•  ICr.  Lewli  Tapfwi. 
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of  immortality — full  of  hope  and  yearning',  and  all  of  whose  eiTly  lU 
has  revealed  to  him  various  truths,  and  various  realms  of  tmiW 
can  imagine  no  purgatory  more  trying  than  for  such  a  one 
himself,  from  one  cause  or  another,  falling  from  the  leachingi  rf 
childhood — falling  from  faith.  It  is  not  hard  to  give  np  a  tiogb 
doctniie  upon  proof;  but  to  give  up  realms  of  truth,  to  find  odA 
eelf  floating  off  from  old  foundations,  and  believing  almost  o 
ifl  the  most  trying  thing  which  a  deep  and  generous  natarecmu' 
perience  In  this  world.  Not  to  know  what  to  believe;  to  belierit* 
day  something,  and  to-morrow  nothing;  to  wish  you  could  btfew; 
to  go  seeking  truth  and  confirmation,  now  to  this  philosopbi 
to  thia  logician,  now  to  this  arguing  preacher,  now  at  thi»  joj»i 
meeting,  and  to  return,  after  all,  stripped  and  barrt'n — oh  1  Ui*l  b 
desolate.  There  is  nothing  so  desolate  as  the  state  of  douht  I  wotU 
rather  have  superstition.  A  superstitious  believer  is  far  belt«rtlai 
a  doubter.  For,  admitting  that  it  is  all  a  lie,  and  that  saperstito 
is  dead — dead  at  the  root — a  man  that  ia  superstitious  is  like  %  tnl 
that  is  covered  with  the  greenness  of  mistletoe,  not  with  leivHiT 
-its  own.  Mistletoe  is  prettier  than  nothing  at  all.  A  man 
lives  in  doubt  is  like  a  tree  that  is  without  any  mistletoe,  and  ii 
from  top  to  root.  Mistletoe  is  not  a  good  substitute  for  leavei ;  W 
it  is  a  gre.it  deal  better  than  dead  wood. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a  doubter  might  well  be  coiapttl' 
to  one  lost  in  a  blinding  snow-storm.  If  any  of  you  have  bado- 
perience  on  our  Western  prairies,  you  know  that  here  in  this  ibidlj 
settled  and  forest-clad  country  there  is  no  match  for  the  stoma  tlM 
take  place  there  in  winter.  On  the  open  prairie,  one  starts  npaoUl 
journey,  every  landmark  clear,  and  the  way  familiar.  Little  byfo 
tie,  as  the  hours  pass  on,  a  haze  creeps  down  the  horizon.  TbeM 
is  gone,  with  a  pale  and  watery  farewell.  Snow  in  scattered 
begins  to  descend,  and  gradually  increases.  The  road  i<  Moa 
whitened  and  obliterated.  There  are  no  fences,  and  nothing  lij 
which  he  can  direct  his  course.  He  begins  to  be  uncertain  of  lb* 
direction,  and  is  alarmed.  And  with  alarm  comes  exertion — MA 
makes  his  case  worse  and  worse.  His  course  is  devious  and  dtw 
touB.  He  wanders  round  and  round.  His  own  very  track  is  coT*nd 
almost  as  soon  as  made.  Often  and  often  be  is  in  the  same  pl»c«. 
He  is  moving  in  circuits,  though  he  thinks  himself  to  he  going  ((*■ 
ward.  He  grows  chilly  and  numb,  DrowsiaesB  steals  over  him 
He  thinks  ho  will  rest ;  though  he  knows  that  rest  will  be  his 
He  thinks  he  must  sit  down  ;  yet  he  will  not.  And  just  as  the  imp 
gle  seems  about  to  bo  decided  against  him,  he  discerns  a  light 
ia  faint,  and  somewhat  distant ;  but  it  is  enough.  With  faint  r 
lution  he  follows  It.    And  be  stumbles,  at  last,  headlong,  as  it  « 


I  the  door  of  the  cottage  wliicli  dimly  appeared  through  the 
Knding  enow;  and  his  very  violence  bursts  it  open.  Una- 
BusUin  himself,  he  Biaks  dowo  aa  one  dead.  And  he  is 
The  Btorm  is  behind  him,  and  he  has  found  rescue.  Not  by 
kit  own  strength,  not  by  hia  own  wiedom,  but  simply  by  the  proteo- 
tion  urfaich  has  come  to  him  by  chance,  he  is  saved. 

So  there  are  men  that  have  wandered  in  this  world  from  church 
Ui  diorch,  from  theory  to  theory,  from  doctrine  to  doctrine,  from 
bdief  to  belief,  from  belief  to  unbelief^  and  from  unbelief  to  restless 
yesnung,  saying,  at  last,  "  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  Round 
and  round  they  wander,  over  their  own  paths  undiscerned,  until  at 
iatt,  well-nigh  discouraged,  they  give  up.  But  for  all  this,  there 
comes  the  opening,  at  last,  of  a  door  through  which  streams  the 
light  of  Ctirist  Jesus.  There  comes  an  hour  to  many  a  doubting 
wanderer  when  Christ  is  presented  to  him  so  beauteous,  so  real,  that 
Iw  clasps  him.  And  as  one  will  not  give  up  a  dream  that  he  has 
<[rBsmed,  so  aweet  was  it  to  him,  but  frames  it  into  a  picture,  and 
eberishes  it  in  his  memory,  so  men  looking  upon  Christ,  and  doubt- 
Big  whether  he  be  a  reality  or  a  vision,  hold  on  to  the  brightness, 
itejoy  and  the  living  power,  of  Christ  Jesns,  and  thus  are  cured  of 
til  doubt. 

Uasy  men  come  to  me  to  bo  argued  out  of  doubt.  I  argue  no 
vaa  out  of  doubt.  The  suprem«  medicine  is  Christ  Jesus.  If 
there  is  any  way  in  which  you  can  get  rid  of  doubt,  it  is  by  coming 
kto  Christ's  presence,  and  taking  hold  of  him.  You  need  nothing 
aort.  The  Tilality  of  God's  soul  cures  the  diseases  of  man's  soul, 
Kvery  thought  of  God  is  medicinal.  Every  impulsion  of  God  i 
eojuive.  Every  function  of  the  div' 
■ii;it  men  need,  is,  not  more  reasoning,  nor  m< 
■hewing,  but  more  Christ.  Love  cures  ;  ant 
I.  Christ  is  a  Door  to  those  who  in  relig 
ind  heart-riches.  There  be  many  who  live  in  a  plain  way,  uncon- 
noQi  that  there  are  great  treasurer  so  near  to  them,  and  are  brought 
UDeipecledly  into  the  full  fruition  of  them.  The  inner  experience  of  a 
Chriitian  life,  to  many,  is  peculiarly  glad  and  joyous.  To  others. 
It  it  rather  a  struggle.  We  are  called  to  different  problems,  as  it 
were.  Some  men  are  not  so  much  called  to  joy  as  to  the  establish- 
oieat  of  foundations  for  joy  by  and  by ;  but  some,  who  are  harmo- 
■tooaljr  developed,  and  felicitously  placed  in  life,  are  admitted  at 
4me«  into  the  full  ministration  of  Christian  joy.  And  they  are 
10  be  priests  unto  others.  Aa  tbey  begin  higher  up  than  others, 
mon  ia  to  be  expected  of  their  beneficence. 

A  young  man  sees,  in  a  laborious  farmer's  house — the  house  of  a 
nao  of  small  means  but  immense  industry — a  daughter  of  marked 


!  mind  brings  health.     And 
e  persuading,  nor  more 
only  love  can  cure, 
■a  find  unexpected  Joy 
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excellence.  H«r  mother  died  early.  She  has  been  in  the  place  ofi 
mother,  early  learning  care  and  respoDsibiUty.  Slie  has  worked 
early  and  late,  almost  without  the  thought  of  rest.  The  bouse  it 
plain,  and  the  rooms  are  plain  ;  and,  though  there  lurks  in  her  tha 
hidden  appetite  for  beauty,  eave,  it  may  be,  some  ehance  picture 
cut  fiom  a  magazine,  and  redely  framed,  on  the  mantel,  there  \m 
nothing  in  all  the  house,  or  around  it,  except  nature's  handinrork, 
tbnt  satisfies  her  longing  for  icsthetic  beauty.  The  man  beholdfl^ 
He  hides  bis  circumstances.  He  hires  out,  and  toils  in  the  field; 
And,  seeing,  in  secrecy  and  in  familiar  scenes,  the  royalty  of  that 
which  he  believed  or  suspected,  at  last  he  woes  and  marries  bern 
Still  she  knows  him  not ;  but  a  husband,  to  a  loving  heart,  is  a  ho*' 
b&nd.  And  joyfully  she  goes  with  him.  She  goes  to  bis  home,  noli 
knowing  what  it  is.  They  approach,  and  she  marvels,  with  innw 
cent  wonder,  at  the  beauty  of  that  avenue ;  and  still  more  marrela 
when  he  turns  in.  She  looks  douhtingly  at  him ;  for  at  the  other 
end  is  a  beautiful  mansion,  and  friends  are  standing  at  the  dooiti 
And,  or  ever  she  can  ask  a  question,  be  presses  her  to  his  heart,  uHk 
■aye,  "This,  darling,  is  our  own  home."  She  had  thought  to  gtt 
with  a  laborer  to  another  place  of  toil,  and  behold,  she  bos  mart 
ried  a  rich  man ;  and  these  fair  grounds,  this  resplendent  house,  and 
^is  joyous  greeting  are  for  her.  And  what  wonder,  what  surprise 
and  gladness,  all  the  more  because  of  the  contrast,  will  she  have — till 
the  novelty,  at  any  rate,  is  worn  off, 

How  many  there  are  who  go  to  Christ  thinking  they  go  to  duty; 
who  go  to  him  as  a  man  goes  to  toil;  who  go  to  him  as  one  goes  to 
ft  captain  in  battle ;  who  go  to  him  as  one  goes  to  a  taskmaster ;  whs 
go  to  him  willing,  earnest,  expecting  toil  and  suffering ;  who  go  to 
him  saying,  "  I  will  take  up  thy  cross ;"  and  who  find  not  only  rei| 
to  their  pouls,  but  riches  that  they  had  not  expected!  No  love  ew 
rejoiced  at  the  unexpected  aBsocialions  of  love,  as  the  human  hesrt 
rejoices  at  the  knowledge  and  experience  which  Christ  gives  it,  M 
Che  Door  is  opened,  and  one  goes  through  to  tlic  verily  of  faitlu         i 

5.  One  familiar  aspect  in  the  Bible,  of  the  Door,  is  that  of  a  ni- 
fiige,  where  David  speaks  of  God  as  being  his  tower,  into  whioh  bi 
rum,  and  is  safe.  He  represents  himtiejf  as  having  been  overthrown' 
in  battle,  and  pursued,  near  to  some  guarded  city,  where  the  gatft 
nan,  seeing  the  soldiers  scattere.d,  opens  It,  and  allows  them  t^ 
Miter,  and  then  closes  it,  and  shuts  out  their  pursuers.  How  mamf 
have  had  troubles  pursue  them  like  armed  men,  and  run  in  to  God} 
and  been  saved  I  t 

Or,  as  one  is  traveling,  a  fearful  storm  gathers ;  and  he,  amid  tht 
■ounds  of  thunder,  driving  am  ain,  speeds  with  all  bis  might ;  and,  jnrt 
n  tlie  drops  begin  to  descend,  with  aa  inexpressible  sense  of  relJtf 
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■ad  rescue,  he  enters  the  door,  aud  \s  safe  under  the  ahcUeiing  roo£ 
So  Qod  is,  to  those  that  are  pursued  as  b;  storms,  u  refuge  from 
tbeir  troubles. 

8.  Christ  is  a  Door  for  wanderers.  The  vagrant  child  who  baa 
made  proof  of  tbe  folly  of  his  course — another  prodigal  {and  happy 
■re  they  who  have  not,  iu  their  houseliuld,  or  in  the  circle  of  their 
fticnds,  some  commentary  on  the  exquisite  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son) — the  child  that  has  gone  away,  and  done  unworthily,  and  run 
tbivtigh  one  circle  of  experience,  would  fain  be  cured.  He  heei- 
tatcfl;  but  at  last  he  goes  back  to  his  home.  Uncertain  as  to  how 
hM  father  will  receive  him,  he  stands  at  the  door,  waiting.  When, 
ttluDg  courage,  and  ringing  the  bell,  his  father  opens  iho  door,  he 
tooka  at  him  with  surprise.  He  hears  not  a  word.  He  feels  the 
vartu  pressure  of  the  surrounding  arm.  The  child  is  home  rigain, 
supeakably  repentant  because  unspeakably  gratefnl. 

Or,  the  child  has  gone  honorably  away  from  Loiiie,  on  a  long  voy- 
age, for  healcii,  or  for  pleasure ;  and  who  can  tell  what  thoughta 
and  dreams  he  has  of  home?  And  on  the  sea,  even  in  the  midst 
rf  obnoxious  sickness,  one  still  has  some  comfort  in  thinking  of 
bmie.  And  when,  returning,  one  lands,  how  ihe  hours  linger !  How 
BoooDveyance  can  carry  him  swiftly  enough  tow.ird  home!  And 
*b«n,  at  last,  the  village  is  reached,  liow  with  ecstatic  excitement 
<ae  draws  near  the  duor !  And  how  sweet  and  blessed  it  is  to  ba 
■tbonie  again! 

But  ah  !  all  these  arc  very  poor  instances.  Children  wander  worse 
lltn  that,  when  daughters  wander  from  home,  and  from  themselves, 
sod  from  God,  and  from  purity,  and  run  through  a  giddy  and  brief 
ttrwr,  until,  nhattered  in  body,  as  before  they  were  shattered  in 
Mart  and  mind,  cast  out  and  despised,  and  loathed  by  the  wretches 
ttuhave  destroyed  them,  they  lie  down  to  die.  But  then  they  are 
fciod  For  what  shall  measure  a  mother's  love,  who  would  go  down 
to  the  gates  of  hell  to  save  a  daughter,  and  who  brinn;8  back  the 
Biwrtble  creature,  and  lays  her  in  tbe  very  little  room  where  she 
'naed  to  say  her  prayers,  and  night  and  day  watches  over  her,  and 
hKhea  her  feeble  lips  to  pronounce  again,  and  now  with  some  hope, 
At  adored  name  of  the  Saviour  ?  And  who  shall  tell  what,  to  that 
ddid,  i>  Bach  a  home  ?  And  what  the  open  door  of  homo  is  to  the 
ptnilcat^  that  Christ  Jesus  is  to  those  who  have  gone  from  home. 
Tb  the  worst,  to  the  wickedest,  to  the  longest  waadering,  to  those 
(hat  are  least  worthy  to  return,  and  to  those  that  bring  back  nothing 
bot  rain,  the  Door  is  open ;  and  Christ  is  tbe  loviug  parent 
them  all. 
I  beseech  yon,  in  closing,  not  to  mistake  any  other  door  for 
risL    Sometimea  we  apeak  of  the  church  as  a  door;  and  in  eome 
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WDBe  it  may  be  80  regai-ded.  If,  however,  stndiously ,  knd  on  ft 
pose,  we  rcpi-escDt  the  church  as  the  door  of  heaveo,  we  ulce  m 
the  Saviour,  and  put  in  his  place  a  tuan-buiit  institutioD.  Tht  fril 
ciple  of  the  church  is  divine  ;  but  all  church  forms  nre  ahcolal*  h 
man  inventions.  There  ia  uo  church  ou  earth  who&c  outward  fgn 
and  ordiuanccs  are  ;tot  purcljr  of  laan's  finding  out — man's  deriei 
They  are  none  the  worse  for  that;  it  is  as  God  meant  it  should W) 
but  it  is  only  the  principle  thai  is  divine.  The  need  of  kssociitiai 
the  need  of  hume-feeling  in  the  midst  of  those  who  have  hope  ia  tk 
Lord  JesiiB  Christ,  is  divinely  implanted.  The  mode  of  aasoc 
like  the  mode  of  housekeeping,  ia  lefl  to  the  liberty  of  all  tlioaeiri 
arc  sincerely  followers  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ.  And  yet  there  \ 
some  who  te.ach  us  that  the  earthly  church,  composed  of  boa 
beings,  surrounded  with  human  devices,  human  ordinanoec,  h<n 
governments,  human  Bystems,  is  the  Door,  Never  I  2^ecert  Ctual 
is  the  Door.  No  organization  can  take  his  place.  None  can  r^ 
Kent  him,  even.  We  may  make  use  of  the  church  as  we  mik*  n 
of  3  hotel  when  we  are  traveling  home  to  see  father  and  moiliffi 
but  no  landlord  of  any  hotel  shall  tell  mo  that  he  is  my  &ther,<( 
my  mother,  or  that  his  hotel  is  my  home.  Churches  are  fioi" 
hotels,  where  travelers  put  up  for  the  night,  aa  it  were,  and  4 
speed  on  their  way  home.  Christ  is  the  one  Door.  All  that  [M 
through  that  Door  are  of  the  one  church,  and  belong  to  him. 

Let,  then,  no  man  put  an  ordinance  in  the  place  of  the  SaTtMr. 
Let  no  man  put  a  doctrine  in  the  place  of  faith  and  love.  lalM 
man  put  the  church,  a  human  organization,  in  the  place  of  tliewtf' 
only  hope  and  rescue — Jesus,  the  beloved.  Christ  is  the  Door,  IK 
the  only  Door  that  is  open  to  the  soul  of  man.  This  is  the  Door,  b 
upon  earth,  while  yet  we  are  atumbling  in  the  way  of  daty,iH 
striving  to  live  aright. 

But,  blessed  be  his  name !  Christ  is  the  Door,  still  more,  etStA 
Tou  know  that  gate  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse— ill* 
gate  more  resplendent  than  ever  cunning  wit  carved  among  c 
the  gate  of  pearl — one  great  pearl !  It  is  called  the  gate  of  heafW) 
because  it  is  the  gate  of  death.  And  yet,  men  go  wandering  obI" 
road,  and  wondering  what  the  experience  may  be,  and  what  the  gl 
of  issuing  is.  The  opening  of  the  pearly  gate — that  is  dying.  0«aj 
out  into  life — that  is  dying.  Finding  Christ,  and  being  found  rf 
him  in  the  moincnt  when,  the  body  dropping  its  vail  from  before  »• 
eye,  and  the  spiritual  sense  opening,  we  can  take  hold  of  the  gr*** 
realities,  and  the  only  realities  above  us — that  is  dying.  Christ  » 
the  Door  out  of  life.  As  he  has  been  the  Door  of  faith  and  loTO  in 
life,  so  be  is  the  Door  of  exit.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  forlA 
own  is  death.    And  when  men  are  death-struck,  they  are  d^iK 
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nlled;  and  wheo  men  are  dcath-cuIlcd,  they  are  Goil-called  ;  and 
vhea  they  arc  Gad-called,  they  are  Christ-found.  And  as  we  have 
lud  Christ  ID  life,  we  are  to  have  him  \a  dying.  Through  him  we 
ih&II  die  valiantly.  And  he  is  the  Door  to  meo.  He  iB  the  blessed 
Door  of  reception ;  and'  he  shall  stand  for  all  tho^^c  that  have  put 
their  faith  in  him,  for  all  those  that  have  trusted  hint,  in  that  great 
iDvlsible  world,  when,  utter  etraugers,  we  shall  find  ourselves  well- 
known — nay,  shall  know  even  as  we  are  known.  There  we  shall 
find  ourselves;  there  we  shall  find  our  children  ;  there  we  shall  find 
oar  most  honored  companions;  there  we  shall  find  our  hest  love; 
there  we  shall  find  our  souls'  life;  there,  with  God,  we  shall  rest 
from  temptation,  from  unmanly  defection  ;  and  our  every  aspiration 
(iiaU  be  fulfilled,  and  our  joy  shall  be  completed  in  o 
erer  and  ever. 


PRATER  BEFOUE  THE  SERMOK. 

.        Thou  ever-bleswd  md  eternal  God,  we  tliank  tliuo  for  the  revelation  which 

^^Ig^lMt  made  of  thyself,  far  down  through  ranliB  of  being.    Thon  hast  beca 

^^^^Hki  reach  mito  as.     Not  belnn  us  ehiaea  tlie  liglitof  truth  ajid  knowledge 

^^^^HMffbt   0)1.  at  last  liave  met  Uie   light  in  our  iphere.    Wo  are  taught 

^^^^K  asd  of  oaiwlTes.     We  are  pointed  to  tliu  bright  and  bleesed  immortality 

iQwd.    AU  onr  boitdwii  are  a88i;aged  bj  its  promiBes.    All  our  joys  are  ijulck- 

med  in  it»  glnry.     But  thou,  0  God  I  by  tijy  living  presence,  by  thy  sympaCliy.  by 

Iky  lielpfuInesB,  by  the  ioBpiratioa  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  doet  chiefly  help  ;  for  it  is 

vliltwB  receive,  it  is  what  thou  dnst  help  ob  to  do,  and  not  wUat  wu  work  out 

trouown  thought. nor  what  nature  ioflpires,  that  make*  ns  strong,  and  wige,and 

^    We  rejoice  in  thy  Fatherhood.     We  rejoice  in  the  benignity  of  thy  gov- 

Mmait.    Nature  is  full  of  thnndera  and  threats  ;  and  the  law,  everywhere,  un- 

feonr  feet,  and  in  our  bodiea,  and  io  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  puranes  every 

lUigRaaor.    The  law  of  the  soul,  Hnd  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  the  law  of  tlie 

bh,  work  together  for  perpetud  punishment  ;  and  we  are  under  perpetual  con- 

illnuutioa.     But  already,  and  all  the  time,  from  thee  comes  the  blecsed  word,  "  I 

W  UmaA  a  ransoni,"    From  thee  is  romis^on  and  help.    Thou  doet  set  us  free 

thntiic  penaliif^  which  we  are  incurring  from  day  to  day.    For  thon  knnwest 

llalwbat  DBiuro  could  not  do  thou  canst;  that  what  nature  will  not  do  thou 

*1H.    And  thou  art  heating,  and  witC  heal,  by  that  which  thou  art  in  lliyself.     By 

Uty  taal  DpoQ  our  soul ;  by  the  medicine  of  thy  thought  upon  our  disteuipered 

llloof;bt:  by  tby  love  upon  our  imperfect  and  impure  love,  thou  wilt  heal  us. 

Thai  wilt  augment  in  us  the  sum  of  manhood.    Thon  wilt  lift  us  further  and 

'  father  ap  above  the  flesh,  and  the  poasious  thereof,  into  a  nobler  and  serener 

■nlMod,  where  U  liberty  ;  where  is  communion  ;  where  we  oursrtves  arc  In  our 

tbaad  and  full  estate ;  and  where  only  wo  can  find  ourselves.    And  for  this  new 

■ttd  higher  tnrth,  for  this  recreation,  for  this  spiritual  manhood  in  Ciirist  Jceusi 

bow  aliall  we  enough  tliank  thee?    Oh  I  tliat  men  might  see  the  precious  hori- 

laga  that  they  are  casting  away,  or  neglecling  !    Oh  1  that  men  might  rise  out  of 

sloth  and  their  •lombers,  out  of  the  bosotmeals  of  temptation  and  pieasuri 
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In  thia  florid,  and  that  they  miglit  come  to  Ihrar  own  eeWoa,  with  rcp*nt»ii» 
and  Borrow  for  the  paet,  and  with  ClirLstLnn  wisdom  ind  pnrpoee  for  the  futarti  I 
Oh  I  that  they  might  iieifia  that  life  by  which  thej  shall  hold  conuumuon  witl( 
lliee,  and  have  joj  and  i>eHce  unupcakablo  and  fall  of  gloiy  I 

Suffer  Qono  to  be  temptod  more  tliau  Ihuy  are  able  to  bear.  SuSor  none  t< 
swept  away  by  tmder-cnr rents.  SuffcT  none  to  be  corrupled  within,  while  the 
Turin  of  morality  and  beauty  is  perfect  without — apples  ef  Sodom,  htanl\f^  itUh- 
out,  and  aehrt  tnt/Un.  Suffer  none,  we  lie»oech  of  then,  with  vain  proeraetin*- 
tion,  with  conceitB  of  their  own  excellence,  and  pride  therein,  to  wnate  time  i 
growth  in  manhood.  Tliuugh  it  ho  lato  for  some,  we  beseech  of  tUce  that  il 
wilt  bring  liiem,  in  the  very  auluniQ  of  their  daja,  into  a  better  way.  May  thoaa 
that  are  in  the  midst  of  life  gird  tltomselvca  anew  with  the  strength  which  ii 
trorn  thee.  May  all  that  tire  in  tlie  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  havu  miaistfToiI 
to  them  this  higher  and  better  strengtli  wliich  nature  Itnows  not. 

And  we  beseech  of  thee,  O  Lord  God  I  that  thou  wilt  comfort  those  in  our 
presence  who  are  most  needy  of  comfort.  Look  after  those  that  are  tnost  per- 
plexed, after  those  that  are  harrowed  by  care,  and  after  lliose  tlial  suffer  anxiety. 
Look  after  those,  we  beseech  of  thee,  to  strengthen  tliem,  upon  whom  the  yoka 
bear*  hard,  and  the  burden  presses  with  downward  weight. 

O  Lord !  thoa  hast  made  promised  to  nli  timt  put  their  trust  in  thee,  that  thon 
wonldst  renew  their  strenph.    Be  gracious,  and  fulQl!  thy  pmmieies  to  many 
day.    Cleanse  those  whose  hearts  have  come  up  hither  laden  with  trouble.     Ci 
fori  those  that  are  as  shrubs,  when  rains  have  fallen,  every  leaf  weeping.     Shako 
tliem,  that  every  leaf  may  east  ofi'  its  tears,  and  that  only  rofreshmenl  may  con 
from  the  down-sweeping  storm  upon  them. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  those  who  are  caat  about,  and  iried,  and  know  ni 
which  way  to  go,  may  yet,  though  there  may  not  bo  open  before  them  the  wajf 
of  outward  prosperity,  have  an  anchor.ground  in  thee.    May  they  no  longer  ba 
Btrangers.    May  they  be  children  brought  home  to  the  Lord  Jesos  ChrlHl. 

Comfort  any  that  Bt«  feeble.  Be  with  any  that  are  nek.  and  console  them. 
And  if  long  patieoce  is  required,  In  thy  providence,  for  long^outlnued  inGnnitiM 
of  Bin,  grant  that  they  may  have  that  patience,  and  that  it  may  have  its  perfect 
work.  Prepare  for  death  those  who  are  I<i  depart,  and  prepare  for  life  those  Who 
are  pasaieg  from  sickness  to  health.  And  grant  that  none  of  these  outward 
things,  none  of  the  dealings  of  Ood.  through  nature,  with  the  flesh,  may  sepa- 
rate between  the  soul  and  thee.  May  men  not  murmur  nor  complain.  May  tli^ 
not  looli  at  the  narrowness  of  their  lot  here,  for  whom  is  reserved  the  bteositigB 
of  Uieir  Father's  house.  And  grant  that  none  may  envy  others,  and  pine  at 
prosperity  of  men  round  about  them.  May  they  be  content  to  stand  where  tbe 
dear  Lord  has  put  them,  and  fuldU  the  olllce  that  he  needs  some  one  to  tuiSS- 
Hay  none  proudly  swell,  and  ofk  why  ho  should  suffer.  Shall  ihe  dieciple 
greater  than  his  Ix>rd  t  If  thou  didst  go  down  to  the  lowest  and  the  least,  m 
didst  cheerfully  walk  the  bottom  way.  to  the  very  ignominy  of  death,  shall  uj 
refnae  to  follow  thee — thou  pure  and  a^iotleui.  they  stained  with  sin  ;  thou  bt«r- 
tng  others'  trouble,  they  bearing  their  own  transgreaaons? 

Rebuke  pride.  Rebuke  every  unreasonable  and  wicked  dispocdtion  of  i 
hearts.  And  grant.  O  Lord  our  Ond  !  that  we  may  be  grateful  every  day,  i 
content  every  day  ;  tlial  we  may  become  meek,  and  gentle,  and  hopeful,  aod 
truthful,  and  loving,  knowing  that  the  time  can  not  l>e  for  away,  but  that  ll 
gate  is  already  ajar,  and  ia  soon  to  be  opened.  It  is  opened  for  one  and  UMtlMP, 
and  they  fly  thither  from  the  winter  storm,  and  are  safe.  For  others  (ttU  it  i 
be  opeeed,  and  for  us.     And  may  we  not  bo  discontented,     Alreidy  eotni:  wiUtia 
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right  of  il,  almoW  within  gonnd  of  the  joyB  behiod  the  gale,  ffrant  fha!  we  may 
Eonl«ot.  Oh  1  let  OS  not  cagt  sway  now,  vilely,  our  bnpe  or  nur  oinfidcnco; 
and  tatj  we  law  more  heavily  than  ever  upon  thee,  for  all  the  partli  ran  not 
bordoa  the  omnipotence  of  thine  Bnn.  Thoa  that  hparpst  up  the  nuiverse — may 
m  Ina  upon  thee  wholly.  May  we  cast  our  Iiurdenii  and  our  caroe  upon  tbeo, 
Mid  wilk  careleaa,  since  Ood  carm  for  us. 

Rev  UB,  we  beaoeeh  of  thee,  in  the  further  scrvicea  of  the  day.  Remember 
tV  Sabbath -BchoolB  und-'r  iho  cbargu  of  this  charoh.  Kpniembef  the  anperin- 
teodesta,  the  officers,  the  teachers,  and  the  children.  And  we  pray  that  the  dift- 
•enination  of  the  truth  may  be  perpetually  a  life-|riviDp:  work.  Accept  our 
thanka  tor  the  great  Kood  already  done.  The  fields  thai  open  are  almost  beyond 
•mplijyment :  and  grant  that  more  and  mure  may  be  utirrtd  up  to  give  Ibeir  Uma 
ud  iriBdom  and  hearts'  treaaure  for  those  thict  are  needy. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  kingdom  may  come  everywhere,  and  that  thy  will  may 
ba  doae  throughout  all  the  earth.  And  to  tfay  name  ihall  be  the  praise,  Father, 
Son,  md  Spirit.     Ataen. 


PRATER   AFTER   THE    SERMON. 

auHT  unto  DS,  O  Lord  our  God  1  that  Eight  of  faith  by  which  we  shall  dis- 
cm  thee  in  every  thing.  Art  not  thou  the  Tree  of  life  to  ns  t  I>oet  thon  not 
ipn  shadowB  as  the  Ireea  do  T  But  when  winter  comes,  then  thou  art  not  the  tree 
itut  with  shadow  brings  chill.  Tbuu  art  the  very  eau.  Tbou  art  onr  warmtli 
•adour  light.  Tbou  art,  O  LordI  our  food.  The  bread  whose  wheat,  cruahed 
ud  ground  for  us,  is  made  into  sustenance  aud  life — that  art  thon.  Thoa  art 
oMwst  and  our  bnma.  A  yoke  and  a  burden  thou  art:  and  yet  bfiaring  thy 
Jiik»  and  thy  burden,  we  Qnd  that  full  harveots  fnllow  our  plowing  and  our  toll, 
nt  we  tit  in  the  midst  of  uuexpected  abundance.  When  we  are  faint,  thou  art 
As  wuer  of  life  to  comfort  ua.  Tbou  art  our  star,  shining  in  the  darkneee.  and 
Mbg  08  the  way  wheu  we  are  lost.  Though  we  can  not  see  wliat  it  is,  wo  fol- 
'x'fti  light  without  qoRHtioniag.  and  are  rescued.  Thou  art  our  home;  and  the 
Wtoding  into  it  thoo  art.    Thou  art  all  )□  all  t 

Va  thank  thee  for  the  fullneaa  of  thy  offices:  for  the  wonder  of  thy  love. 
^MsWnt  knowledge  of  this  we  have  In  out  own  feelings  toward  our  children. 
*hrt  It  there  that  we  do  not  dedre  for  them?  Whatistberethat  wndo  not  boar  fbr 
*hn  t  What  is  there  that  we  do  not  feel  for  them  t  What  is  there  in  their  well- 
*i«g  that  doe«  not  bring  to  as  Biqui«it«  gladness  and  joy  1  Bat  wo  are  dull,  and 
^b.  and  selHsb.  and  poor,  and  do  not  know  how  lo  be  good, 

WhM  is  this  feeling  when  exalted  into  the  inflnitu  realms  of  divine  Fathor- 
■wdT  Otil  what  are  thy  desires  and  yearnings  for  ns?  Oh!  what  atido  muni 
Ihtasal-tide  be  which  draws  oa  toward  tbee  I  O  Lord  God  I  grant  that  we  may 
ktnamore  worthy  and  cheering  and  comforting  sense  of  thy  Fatlierhood.  and 
'f  the  blcMetlnesa  of  thy  love  for  ub.  May  we  not  tliluk  it  strange  iliat  one  so 
(fat  and  gnod  should  think  of  us  ;  for  what  greatness  is  there  in  the  parent  that 
^■(iIlM  the  helplessness  of  the  infant  child  T  We  are  thy  children  ;  and  wc  did 
U  makfl  oorselveii ;  thoa  didst  create  us,  and  the  world  in  which  we  dwell  is  thf 
"Wld ;  and  the  providences  and  experiences  therein  are  thy  providem^es  and  ex- 
(■iMnB.  O  Lord  I  thoa  dost  love  ua,  and  thuu  doet  care  for  us,  and  thoa  art 
**lla»iiig  m  and  protecting  us,  and  Ihou  art,  by  joy,  and  by  sorrow,  which  Is  bat-  ' 

tellMa  Joy,  preparing  us  for  an  entrance  into  thine  heavenly  kingdom. 


THE  DOOR. 

UD I  lei  tu  not  thion  swa;  tbii  faJtli.  L«t  us  not  come  «lu»t  of  tUiUiMl 
realisation.  Maj  we  nnderet«  nd  thee,  accept  Ihee.ftnd  follow  Ihy  laws  amfidailtfi 
and  rejoko  here,  and  rejoi re  forever  with  thee.  And  to  tbf  name  aball  be  )tic[fi 
in  lieaTen.  When  we  see  thee  fcoe  lo  faai,  when  we  Bee  ihee  aa  Ihou  »rt,  »1 
oil  tlml  are  deartat  to  ub  arc  round  about  thee,  then  Ihou  ebftlC  be  the  Ctii^iB"! 
Un  Ihoutanil,  and  allogrther  lotxlj/.  Then  we  will  cast  our  clowns  at  tb/  fcrt  ui 
saj,  Not  nnto  ob,  not  onto  ob,  but  lo  tli;  name,  shall  be  the  pnite  <d  our  ■hi' 
tlon,  forev«f  and  forever.    Amen, 


.irri 


V't.'i.i;ii>l  .nvf..'  "in  fnoi'i! ''  ' 
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MORAL  THEORY  OF  CIVIL  LlBERTT. 


SUNDAY   EVENING,  JDLY    4,   1869. 


Whilb  thaj  promise  thnm  liberty,  thoy  theitiBelves  aro  tlia  serrantB  of  not- 
lor  of  wliom  k  man  U  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he  brought  inlobond- 
Pbt.  a,  19. 


This  is  a  true  delineation  of  the  fact  that  animalism  leads  to  des- 
•^*tum,  uid  necessitates  it;  and  the  wliole  chapter,  wliich  I  read  as 
^^"^  opening  service  of  the  evening,  illustrates  that  important  and 
"^^ndaraental  idea. 

This  day,  which  is  our  National  Anniversary,  will  very  naturally 
'^^■nggesl  my  subject  this  evening. 

There  are  two  essential  conditions  of  civil  liberty:  firat,  self- 
^fovernment,  and  second,  the  civil  machinery  of  free  national  lif& 
-^nd  in  Importance  they  stand  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  men- 
"^ioned  ihem. 

Stlf-ffooemmenl  is  a  better  term  than  liberty.  We  are  in  the 
^J^it  of  speaking  of  certain  nations  us  free  people.  It  would  be  bet- 
*<rto  speak  of  them  as  telf-goveminff  people.  There  is  no  such  thing 
^  absolute  liberty.  It  is  quite  inconaistent  with  the  very  creative 
^"Xion  which  we  express.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  liberty 
*"  One's  self ;  because  there  is  an  order  of  faculty  in  every  man,  by  the 
^'^Nirvance  of  which  he  can  reap  happiness,  and  by  the  disregard  of 
^^lich  he  will  entail  on  himself  misery.  That  this  is  go  of  the  body, 
^«  all  know.  That  we  are  obliged  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  ear,  of 
*'>e  eye,  of  the  month,  and  of  the  hand,  in  order  to  reap  the  beneSts 
'*'  these  organs,  we  all  know.  We  can  not  go  backward  upon  the 
'**"eani)salion  of  the  body,  and  hav*  health  and  comfort.  We  gain 
^'"wigtii  and  bodily  case  and  comfort  in  proportion  as  we  obey  law. 
^"e  are  not,  therefore,  free  physically,  in  regard  to  the  body;  and 
J*»»t  as  little  are  we  free  mentally  ;  for  there  is  an  order  within,  which 

1**  w  real,  and  the  observance  of  which  is  as  indispensable  to  comfort 
***i  liberty,  as  the  order  of  the  body  and  its  physical  organization. 
Nor  ar«  we  absolntely  free  in  our  relations  to  the  material  world, 
•fijjical  laws  round  about  us  are  more  potent  than  walls  in  a  pri- 
EMtoa:  1PM.  U.    nTEfeCPlimaDthCoUHUoii):  ion,  imi,  1001. 
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eon  are  round  about  the  prisoDer.     Do,  obey,  and  live:  dtui*}, 
and  die.     A  man  is  hedged  up  in  bis  own  nature ;  and  he  is  Wpl 
up  juBt  as  muofi  in  the  world  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  b  wtai 
he  moves.    The  laws  of  society — not  enacted  and  voluntary  U»ii,btt 
inevitable  civil  laws;  those  laws  which  existed  prior  to  all  hama 
thought  about  law,  and  compelled  men  to  think  as  thej  did  lluni; 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  act  of  living  together  in  great  maoew 
these  laws  can  not  be  set  at  naught,  or  be  disregarded.    SociHjril 
not  a  voluntary  compact.     You  might  as  well  say  that  meo  arebn 
on  compact,  as  to  say  that  society  is  the  result  of  agreements  iniag 
men.    The  nature  of  the  individual  man  could  never  have  been  dent 
oped  except  by  his  position  in  society.      Men  are  necf^ssary  to  act 
other.     The  faculties  would  grow  dumb  and  dead,  if  it  wcr«  DDtfis 
that  help  which  they  get  in  the  expression  of  ihemselres  by  tbe&d 
of  civil  society.     This  state  of  things  is  the  design  of  God;  itillV 
constituted  nature  of  human  life  ;  and  the  laws  that  regulate  it  n 
imperious.    So  that  man  is  a  creature  standing  in  a  circle,  ODc«,lmo^ 
thrice  repeated  round   about  him — laws  in    his  own  organintiD^ 
laws  in  the  material  world,  and  laws  in  the  physical  world,  wUA 
demark  the  bounds  beyond  which  he  can  not  pass — and  all  his  libo- 
ty  lies  in  the  small  space  that  remains  in  the  centre.     There  iiioo- 
tain  liberty  which  a  man  can  exercise ;  but  the  ext«nt  of  that  libotf 
is  very  small.     It  is  choosing  among  imperative  things. 

All  these  restraints  would  seem  to  be  restraints  upon  the  sum  d 
life  and  individual  power;  but  if  you  analyze  it,  if  you  look  at  it  in 
the  root,  it  will  bo  found  that,  while  there  is  no  such  thing  as  aW 
lute  liberty,  these  restraints  all  work  primarily  against  the  animil 
nature.  All  these  laws,  whether  in  a  man's  own  self,  in  his  pUyiiod 
relations,  or  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows  in  civil  society,  are  Isil 
which  diminish  the  liberty,  primarily  and  principally,  of  the  puuoai 
and  the  appetites.  And  by  as  much  as  you  diminish  th«  poveiasi- 
dominancy  of  these  elements  in  man,  you  give  power  and  liborty  l» 
the  other  parts — to  bis  reason,  affections,  and  moral  senliroenUb  Sa 
that  while  a  man  is  restricted  at  the  bottom,  he  spreads  out  at  llkl 
top,  and  gains  again,  with  amplitude  and  augmentation,  in  the  hi^btt 
realms  of  bis  being,  all  that  he  loses  by  the  restraints  and  rcstrictiMN 
which  are  imposed  by  great  cardinal  laws  npon  his  lower  nature. 

He,  then,  who  is  self-governed — that  is,  who  accepts  hla  oaaSi 
tion,  obeys  all  these  laws,  and  holds  himself  willingly  aabject  U 
them — is  free;  not  in  the  points  in  which  he  is  restricted,  bat  Bi 
other  and  equivalent  directions,  in  which  a  man's  life  ia  mor«  to  bin 
than  bis  basilar  life  can  be. 

All  these  restraints,  therefore,  in  an  intelligent  and  virtnon*  too^: 
ety,  will  bo  found  to  fall  on  the  animal  propcusitiea,  and  to  set  (rdV 
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Vy  llteir  very  limitation,  the  (Ulier  part  of  hiim^n  nature — its  man- 
Itood,  its  divinity. 

The  more  effectually,  then,  these  lower  elements  are  repressed, 
llic  more  liberty  is  given  to  the  afiections.  The  degree  of  liberty 
attunable  by  an  individual  depends  upon  the  restraint  which  he  puts 
upon  the  lower  nature,  and  the  stimulns  which  he  gives  to  the  high- 
er. The  libei'ty  which  is  attainable  by  masses  of  men  living  toge- 
ther depends  on  the  training  that  the  society  which  they  conBtitiite 
haa  had  iu  keeping  down  the  animalism  and  exalting  the  trne  man- 
hood of  the  citizens  in  the  community.  If  each  man,  and  all  men, 
hire  learned  self-restraint,  then  there  will  be  need  of  but  very  little 
mtnint  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  but  if  self-restraint  does  not 
ndat  in  the  body  of  citizens,  it  must  be  supplied  from  without.  If 
netr  gm'crn  the  animal  that  is  in  them,  on  which  the  soul  sits  astiide, 
like  Uie  rider  upon  his  steed,  then  they  are  governed.  If  they  will 
not  govern  it,  it  must  be  governed  for  them.  Government  there 
nrnrt  be,  in  some  way,  if  men  are  going  to  live  together.  Society 
voold  break  up  in  uproar;  it  would  be  like  a  den  of  tigers  and  lions-; 
tiToald  be  but  a  bestial  wallow  of  swine  quarreling  for  their  food, 
ud  quarreling  for  their  warmth  of  a  winter's  night,  .ind  quaiTcling 
Ifennore,  if  there  were  no  government.  To  live  together  as  men, 
a3  tn  Bueb  a  way  that  men  can  exercise  their  higher  prerogatives, 
tiie  lower  elements  of  the  human  organization  must  be  governed. 
If  men  would  govern  these  lower  elements  themselves,  there  would 
It  M  need  of  bringing  in  any  other  instrument  of  government ;  but 
ifthejF  will  not  do  it,  it  must  be  done  by  some  other  agency. 

Despotism  is  the  inevitable  government  of  ignorant  ami  savage 
ntarea.  It  is  not  that  the  monarch,  seeing  his  power,  takes  it  upon 
.  ISswIf  to  govern  the  rude  in  their  helplessness;  it  is  this,  that  the 
vea  who  represent  in  themselves  only  animal  qualities  are  properly 
gw*fned  by  absolute  government.  The  animal  nature  in  men  must 
Wgovemed  by  force,  unless  they  govern  it  by  thoir  own  intelligent 
n3  free  will.  Therefore  a  low  and  animal  condition  of  national  life 
"ftoporly  crowned  and  dominated  by  despotism.  Under  sncb  cir- 
mMances  it  is  not  a  usurpation  ;  it  is  not  a  mischief;  it  is  precisely 
•fcptcd  to  the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  And  an  iodispenaable  work 
iiu. 

Sodely  can  not  be  free,  then,  except  as  the  reason  and  the  moral 
■niimentB  have  a  snflicicnt  ascendency.  You  have  often  heard  it 
i^  tiikt  a  free  government  depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  vir- 
tM  of  the  citizens.  This  is  an  empirical  fact.  It  is  in  accordance 
villi  the  radical  nature  of  man  that  it  should  be  so.  The  first  and 
niott  important  condition  of  liberty,  psychologically  stated,  is  that 
mm  riiould  learn  how  to  restrain  their  lower,   basilar,    passional 
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natures,  and  should  be  willing  to  restrain  them,  and  so  gire  libeilf 
to  iheiv  reason,  ibeir  affections,  and  tbeir  moral  HentiraenL'i. 

The  other  condition  which  we  mentioned  as  indispensable  \avA 
liberty  is  tbe  poHseaaion  of  the  machinery  of  free  civil  society.  IVif 
is  to  be  the  presence  of  laws  adapted  to  that  state  of  thiDg),i4 
there  is  to  be  a  knowledge  of  those  laws.  Tlie  methods  am]  limitY 
tiooe  by  which  the  popular  will  is  aacertnined  and  expreued;4) 
devices  which  the  experience  of  ages  has  invented  for  ibe  reuoon) 
the  moral  sentiments  of  the  masses  to  adjudicate  and  decide  ^b» 
tions  of  public  policy  ;  the  methods  by  which  a  free  people  eiMlf 
the  purposes  which  they  have  determined  upon — all  these  m  dt 
ments  indispensable  to  liberty.  Laws,  courts,  legislatarM,  4 
forms  of  popular  assemblies  ;  freedom  of  speech,  and  its  propHlili' 
tations — these  are  things  which,  since  we  possessed  tbcm  wlici  n 
were  born,  we  scarcely  have  analyzed.  They  have  been  o/^ 
growth.  It  took  the  world  a  great  while  to  find  out  what  lavivvt 
rightand  proper  forafree  people.  Ages  were  employed  inoxperisM^ 
ing  and  finding  out  what  was  the  mode  by  which  a  free  peoplemigbt 
discuss,  deliberate  upon,  and  decide  their  own  questions  ofpolicj.  fi 
has  been  a  slow  invention,  improved  and  improving  from  ageUij^ 
The  whole  retinue  of  apparatus  by  which  a  free  people  acted  in  j/if 
lie  affairs,  executed  their  laws,  expressed  their  will,  and  maia 
their  purposes,  ban  been  slowly  invented  and  perfected  ;  and  U  W 
risen,  in  these  latter  years,  so  near  lo  the  finishing  touches,  that 
DOW  be  said  that  the  world  knows  how  to  secure  to  itself  tbati^ 
goveniment,  and  that  liberty  in  it,  wliicb  it  has  always  beenngUf 
for,  and  has  attempted  to  gain,  but  has  lost,  first  because  it  did  MC 
know  the  psychological  conditions  on  which  true  civil  libettj  it' 
pended,  and  second,  because  it  did  not  know  tvliat  the  mtchiiwy 
was  by  which  society  should  execute  its  purposes  In  liberty. 

These  two  elementary  conditions — the  moral  condition  of  Al 
people,  and  the  apparatus  of  civil  government  adapted  to  freedom^ 
must  unite  and  cooperate,  before  there  can  be  any  permaneat  dtH 
liberty  in  any  nation. 

On  this  foundation,  I  remark, 

1.  The  desire  to  be  free  is  not  a  basis  broad  enough  for  libeilj. 
It  is  broad  euough  foi-  poems,  it  is  broad  enough  for  romances ;  bH 
it  is  not  broad  enough  to  be  a  foundation  for  liberty.  The  d««  W 
be  free,  and  the  art  of  being  free,  are  two  very  different  things.  Ajl 
men  like  liberty,  if  by  that  expression  is  meant  dislike  of  restraisti 
but  if  the  love  of  liberty  means  the  repression  of  all  one's  lower 
ture,  and  the  education  and  dominaucy  of  all  one's  bighern3tare,llKi 
I  deny  that  men  desire  liberty.  If  the  love  of  liberty  tnnni  lit 
willingness  of  men  to  restrain  that  which  ie  oppugnant  to  ibft 
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wanV.ood,  then  I  say  that  men  are  educated  to  love  liberty.  Tlie 
love  of  liberty  is  not  a  primary  quality.  It  is,  like  virtue  and  reli- 
gion, the  rosnlt  of  culture  in  men.  To  say  that  a  man  does  not  like 
to  he  oppressed,  is  not  to  say  that  he  loves  liberty.  If  that  be  liber- 
tj-,  who  loves  liberty  more  than  the  tyrant  ?  If  the  love  of  liberty 
fs  Ae  desire  that  you  shall  have  nobody  above  yon,  nobody  to  dio- 
IKe  to  you,  then  the  greatest  lovers  of  liberty  are  the  despots,  who 
flonot  want  any  body  over  them,  or  on  either  side  of  them,  but  who 
mat  every  body  under  them.  The  love  of  liberty  is  a  virtue.  It  is 
imorai  inspiration.  It  carries  with  it  the  highest  exercise  of  the  rea- 
»n,  snd  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  moral  sentiments.  It  is  not  merely 
iwild  disposition  to  throw  away  government;  it  is  a  disposition  to 
•opcrsede  the  necessity  of  an  outward  government  by  the  reality  of  a 
gmtmment  within.  The  natural  impulses  which  we  see  in  siivages  ; 
(he  tendencies  which  we  see  in  individual  men — these  ought  not  to 
if  called  the  love  of  liberty.  They  are  far  removed  from  it.  They 
ire  «terly  foreign  to  it 

Let  me  see  a  man  that  loves  liberty,  and  I  shall  see  a  man  that 
lores  freedom  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others.  For  that  process 
by  which  a  man  learns  tmly  to  love  liberty  in  the  proper  and  Chris- 
ttu)  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  process  which  necessitates  the  bene- 
volent desire  of  liberty  for  others  as  well  as  for  one's  self.  And 
'when  it  takes  on  this  form,  mankind  and  manhood  have  advanced 
&r  along  the  road  of  intelligence  and  true  piety. 

2.  The  adoption  of  free  governments  by  an  untrained  and  nnre- 
atrained  people  will  not  secure  liberty  to  them.  We  rejoice  at  the 
otitbrealc  of  a  rebellion  ng.iinst  tyranny.  I  rejoice ;  you  rejoice.  Nobody 
can  help  it.  So  badly  are  the  best  governments  conducted  that  we  get 
aone  measure  from  them  of  the  mischiefs  of  bad  governments.  If  a 
pood  government,  a  government  as  good  as  that  at  Albany,  is  so 
Wirrupt  and  abominable ;  if  conrt'S  that  are  so  pure  and  spotless  as 
thoee  of  New-York  do  sometimes  trip,  what  must  be  the  condition  of 
goremnient  in  commnnittes  that  do  not  ho.ist  of  justice  on  the  Fourth 
of  Jnly  half  as  much  as  we  do  ?  What  must  it  be  in  Asia?  What 
most  it  be  in  Africa?  When  I  see  that  in  a  nation  where  the  people 
ar«  oppressed,  the  bottom  has  exploded,  and  the  crude  masses  have 
risen  op  and  thrown  down  their  tyrant,  I  am  always  glad  of  it.  I 
«m  glad,  not  because  t  expect  the  people  will  be  so  much  better,  but 
beraiti«  one  bad  man  has  got  his  dues  !  The  gladness  consists  in  the 
gratification  of  the  instinct  of  avenging  justice,  rather  than  in  tho 
oonvirtion  that  the  overthrow  of  one  tyrant,  or  a  dozen,  will  secnre 
tn  a  people  their  true  liberty.  Liberty  does  not  come  from  niachin- 
w4ca,  thoogh  it  uses  them,  and  must  have  them.  You  might  build 
a  buirffed  cotton  fnotories  in  the  wilderness  where  the  Indians  are, 
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and  the  IndkoH  would  not  on  tliat  account  be  an  ing*^^!.  q^ 
manufacturing  people.  The  manufacturer  must  preceff 
chinery,  and  know  how  to  use  U.  You  might  cany  c,i^^  .  ' 
muskets,  and  rifleB,  and  endless  magaBtnes  of  ammunition,^ 
Tiiidat  of  a  peace-loving  and  cowardly  nation,  and  tint  V^^i. 
make  them  a  warlike  people.  The  infltruments  do  not  tn^**'i 
age,  tliOQgh  where  there  is  courage  the  instruments  are  in  J" 
ble  toita  use.  And  where  armed  tyranny  prevails,  the  whola  pudif 
ery  of  free  nations  substituted  in  its  place  does  not  make  iheiulw 
free.  A  nation  ia  not  free  until  it  is  free  in  its  individual  mtoi^  [ 
Christ  makes  men  free.  The  spirit  of  Christ — the  spirit  of  fiili,0* 
spirit  of  self-denial,  the  spirit  of  self-government,  the  spirit  of  t^'*' 
rion,  the  Bpirit  of  benevolence — this  it  is  that  makes  men  frw. 
of  religion  there  'm  no  such  thing  as  personal  freedom  ;  and  theni 
be  no  such  thing  as  civil  freedom  outside  of  the  sphere  of 
Oppression  goes  with  the  lower  nature,  and  belongs  to  it, 
break  out  of  it  perpetually.  These  things  are  conjoined  in  th«dii 
decree  by  which  creation  is  as  it  is.  Some  think  that  ail 
needed  for  national  emancipation  is  to  throw  despotism  away,, 
then  to  assume  the  popular  government ;  but  we  have  set 
time  and  time  again  in  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  smduI 
that  rejoiced,  and  rang  their  bells,  and  discharged  theii 
because  they  had  become  free,  relapse,  after  a  very  short  tiine,t 
Rtate  which  they  were  in  before,  or  even  into  deeper  bondad;« 
they  were  in  before.  Free  institutions  do  not  make  a  free  ft 
unless  those  institutions  have  grown  out  of  the  foregoing  fncdt^ 
of  that  people.  Freedom  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  popnlatiaii 
and  not  in  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

3.  The  directent  road  to  civil  liberty  lies  in  angraenting  the  trX 
manhood  of  a  people.  You  can  not  make  a  people  free  that  are  ignfr^ 
rant  and  anim.al ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  not  forever 
any  people  in  bondage  that  are  thoroughly  educated  and  ibon 
moral.  Schools,  virtuous  home-training,  free  religious  knowledg 
whatever  will  swell  the  manhood  of  the  individuals  of  a  natioih 
those  are  the  means  which  produce  civil  liberty.  Liberty  is  bat  s 
other  name  for  augmented  manhood.  It  may  grow  in  a  oattc 
under  a  monarch,  England  is  a  monarchy;  bat  England  i*  «  fn 
as  we  are.  Germany  is  a  monarchy ;  but  the  spirit  of  libertv 
growing  larger  and  larger  every  year  there,  and  will  continue  ' 
grow.  It  is  possible  for  the  worst  despotism  to  flourish  under 
forms  of  civil  liberty.  Despotism  may  thrive  under  repnblii 
And  the  truest  liberty,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  devotoped 
the  name,  under  the  forms,  under  the  laws,  though  not  nnc 
Bpirit,  of  despotism — certainly  under  a  monarchy. 
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_r^***^    men  will  do  more  with  ilie  poorcBt  tools  than  other 
-^^  ^ith  the  moat  exquisite  tools.     One  man  with  a  jack-knife 

fcl^L  ^^^t  another  man  with  a  whole  chest  of  toola,  in  the  creation  of 
^J  '1a  ">>ngg;  because  it  is  skill,  becanse  it  ib  a  subtle  vital  element, 
^  V     ^^*''*'^  '^^  hand.     There  may  not  be  many  nations  in  which 

»  t.  Tt^ople  are  freer,  and  in  which  life  and  property  are  safer,  than 

Vi  ^ilrs;  b«t  there  are  few  ciliea  on  the  globe  where  life  is  so  unsafe, 

**-  ,w  ^^^^''^  property  is  so  unsafe — where  bo  much  is  stolen  by  direct 
•v-  "fillttlityj  and  80  much  more  by  judicial  brutality— as  in  New- York. 
*=^  hxi^  probably  there  is  no  place  on  the  earth  where  life  and  property 

^^^_  fce  safer,  and  justice  is  better  executeil,  than  in  Paris.  In  certain 
^.  'wpcets  there  ia  more  liberty  in  that  city  than  in  perhaps  any  other, 

^#  So  tliat  despotism  may  flonriah  under  republican  inatitutions,  and 
nberty  may  thrive  under  monarchical  institutions.  It  illusti-atea 
y*^  fact  that  the  nature  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  nature  of  personal 
■nberty,  are  to  be  determined  more  from  the  condition  of  the  individ- 
'"*'*,  than  from  ihe  importation  of  names  and  forms  and  customs, 

_  ")  then,  a  people  are  already  prepared  to  be  made  free,  it  is  a 
"*^*  thing  to  supersede  their  old  and  waste  institutions  by  reforma- 
tion, ^T\\  to  establish  on  their  foundations  a  better  system  of  civil 
P^"'y,  of  adjndication,  of  legislation,  and  of  general  government; 
*  '*"  they  are  not  prepared,  if  they  are  not  educiited,  the  best  way 
*0  railing  them  free  is  not  to  electa  president  instead  of  a  king.    That 
^""y  «^T  may  not  do  good.     The  South-Ameri-an  republics  have  for 
S*'Cftit  while  elected  presiilents ;  and  what  have  they  been  ?     Men 


1 


of  .t.r. 


,  if  they  were  presidenls  ;  and  kings,  every  inch  o?  them,  if 


hav( 


ri.ive  been  good  for  any  thing.     They  have  dcspolizcd,  if  they 

■      ruled.     The  reason  of  this  has  been  that  the  people  wei-e  not 

P  *f*^.i-ed  for  freedom.     They  had  not  developed  the  liberty  of  self- 

*"^int  in  themselves.     The  men  individually  did  not  know  how  to 

*^    care  of  their  passionn,  and  to  keep  them  down.     And,  like  erup- 

^  that  make  earthquakes  if  they  can  not  get  discharge,  and  that 

.      ^^volcanoea  if  they  do  get  distharge,  the  South-Amimcan  republics 

,       ^  been  a  vaat  ci'ater  boiling  with  revolutions.     And  ao  it  will  be 

.    *^e  till  education  and  true  religion  make  more  of  manhood,  and  di- 

^*  ish  by  self-restraint  and  government  the  animalism  that  beloiign 

"^Ite  people. 

1^  therefore,  one  desires  in  Europe  to  sow  the  seeds  of  true  lib- 
t^Ji  I  would  not  say,  "  Keep  back  books  that  teach  about  the  ma- 
,^*nery  of  society."  Let  them  be  instrucied  in  those  things.  But 
_^  not  rely  on  those  things.  Ply  the  bottom  of  society  with  schoola. 
^*  y  the  masses  with  those  things  which  shall  teach  them  how  to  live 
"J^ilh  org.'inization ;  how  to  deny  themselves;  how  to  live  to-day  for 
'^tnre  periods  of  time ;   how  to  practice  the  simple  virtues;  and 
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how  to  carry  thoEO  virtues  up  to  the  spiritual  forms  in  wliich  llaj 
are    to   evcutaate.      He  that  teaches  men  how  to  be  true  nwi 
ChriBt  JesuB  is  aiming  as  straight  at  liberty  as  ever  any  arcib«lh4 
beuded  the  bow  aimed  at  the  target. 

That  ifl  the  reason  why  true  preachers  are  always  revolaliOHH 
1111.11.  To  preach  a  larger  manhood  is  to  uosettle,  by  propli«|,|l 
ibroiies.  For,  the  moment  individual  power  is  augmented  in  «» 
ety,  the  momeut  men  begin  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that 
laws  will  not  be  needed,  and  officers  will  not  be  needed,  and  lb. 
whole  apparatus  of  despotism  will  lirst  become  useless,  aiul  A 
ward  pass  away.  Hence,  the  best  way  to  make  liberty  ii  torn 
better  men,  better  citiaiens.  That  was  the  apostles'  method, 
would  have  been  premature  in  their  days  to  have  gone  into  the  I 
oussion  of  civil  rights.  They  aimed  directly  at  malting  larger,|ia 
better  men.  They  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  animal,  ud 
development  of  the  moral  sentiments.  They  aimed  at  puUiag.dl 
the  fiesh,  with  all  its  evils,  and  bringing  up  the  spirit,  with  lUiK 
tues.  To  put  down  the  flesh  is  to  put  down  despotism,  thtM 
over ;  and  to  bring  up  the  spirit  is  to  bring  up  freedom,  the  vorUlJ 
Therefore,  where  there  has  been  an  un  res  trie  ted,  pure,  evMgl( 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God,  there  has  inevitably  foUovtitl 
liberty;  and  whenever  men  have  wished  to  check  civil  liWnj,  A 
have  checked  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  they  have  shut  !?■ 
Bible;  they  have  substituted  human  creeds  for  divine  teici 
they  have  kept  down  those  things  which  promote  public  kootrMtf 
and  public  virtue. 

Propagandisra,  then,  though  it  may  have  some  limited  sudn''' 
live  use,  is  not  the  great  highway  toward  liberty  among  an  oppr* 
people;  but  education  is.     That  is  the  direct  road  to  freedom. 

When  Moses  had  brought  the  people  out  of  the  land  of  E^tf 
the  shortest  cut  to  their  journey's  end  was  only  a  day's  niirijiill 
they  were  not  fit  to  go  into  the  piomised  land.  If  they  had  go»t' 
then,  they  would  have  gone  in  like  a  set  of  wolves,  wrangling  V 
quarreling  all  the  way.  And  so  the  Lord  turned  them  back.  ' 
made  an  academy  of  the  sands.  And  for  forty  years  ihey  w 
in  the  desert,  till  all  the  hoary  heads  that  could  not  learn  hnddia 
and  learned  of  the  grave,  and  all  the  younger  men  had  been  bron^' 
under  the  influence  of  a  commonwealth — for  the  commonwealth  of  ll" 
desert  was  a  grand  pattern  of  the  commonweallhs  of  niodern  tio» 
And  then,  after  forty  years  of  teaching,  they  were  taken  into  li 
promised  land.  It  required  forty  years  of  teaching  in  coSrdioHJ 
life,  in  self-government,  in  justice  and  humanity,  and  in  puril/.*- 
prepare  them  for  civil  liberty. 

And  so  it  will  be  with  nations.    Ton  can  not  take  &  B 
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■tnught  into  its  liberties,  any  more  than  you  can  t»ke  a  boy  straiglit 
tnto  knowledge.  You  must  first  eend  liim  to  the  common  Bcltool ; 
rnnd  he  must  stay  there  a  year  or  two.  Then  yoa  must  aend  him  to 
the  acitderoy;  and  he  must  stay  tliere  three  or  four  ycare.  Then  he 
mart  ^a  into  the  college,  and  stay  there  three  or  four  years  longer. 
And  when  he  leaves  the  college,  what  does  he  know?  He  is  »  sdo- 
!i*l,  and  a  beginner.  After  that  he  must  upend  two  or  three  years  in 
«qairing  his  profession.  And  when  he  baa  devoted  twelve  or  fifteen 
yearfl  to  stady,  he  has  a  right  to  begin  life.  And  he  will  bear  wit- 
lie«  that  then  he  is  but  a  beginner. 

You  can  not  force  knowledge  into  a  man;  and  just  as  little  can 
yoa  force  liberty  into  men.  It  is  a  thing  of  development.  It  is  a 
thing  that  can  not  be  brought  intoaman  or  a  nation,  but  that  has  to 
be  wrought  out  of  the  elements  of  the  man,  or  of  the  nation.  Mnke 
Ben's  liinbs  bo  lai^e  that  there  is  not  iron  enough  to  go  around  them. 
Vske  men's  muscles,  like  Samson's,  so  strong  that  withes  and  cords 
ire  fike  fla«  touched  with  fire  when  tbcy  strnin  them.  That  will 
fure  bondnge  ;  and  that  is  the  best  way  to  cure  it.  Make  men  larger ; 
Siike  them  measure  more  about  the  girt  of  the  conscience,  and  less 
-aronnd  the  animalism,  and  then  you  can  not  oppress  them. 
\  No  government  is  strong  enough,  even  at  this  stage  of  the  world's 
—in  Eurape,  certainly — to  withstand  the  rising  of  the  public 
Wmentof  a  nation.  It  was  Tocqueville  who  said  that  all  gov- 
ntints  would  be  just  as  rascally  as  the  people  would  let  them  be; 
i  there  never  was  a  truer  thing  said  by  a  wiser  man.  Yet,  even 
K>leon,  with  the  imperial  power  of  the  strongest,  and  in  many  re- 
lets the  moat  civiliKed  nation  on  the  globe — for  the  French  people 
Vt  prefirainently  a  people  of  genius,  of  ingenuity,  of  wit,  in  the  l.irger 
tttwo  of  the  term — even  Napoleon,  with  the  vast  power  that  he  has, 
Qt  not  defy  pnblic  sentiment,  and  is  obliged  to  let  out  his  armor. 
8«w  obliged  to  insert  into  the  government  a  gore  here,  and  a  gore 
•^tre,  to  keep  it  large  enough.  The  people  are  growing  so  fast  that 
•ie  government  does  not  fit  them  ;  and  they  will  split  it  unless  he 
''ilarges  iL  And  so,  not  because  he  likes  it,  I  suppose,  but  because 
*o  likes  to  maintain  his  aupremncy,  and  because  that  ia  the  only  con- 
\  which  he  can  do  it,  he  \%  making  his  government,  little  by 
^  freer  and  freer.  Bat  that  freedom  came  from  the  people.  It 
I  the  necessity  of  fitting  hts  government  to  them  that  led  to  bis 
~  ing  it  larger  and  looser. 

B  despotisms — with  the  exception  of  the  Roman,  which  ia  the 
|^d«it  as  well  as  the  worst — are  obliged  to  consider  the  wishes 

Kir  sabjeots,  and  push  them  on  the  side  of  civilization.    And  all 

tiTiltzation,  all  true  intelligence,  all  trua  virtue,  all  troe  religion,  is 
tttagODistic  to  tyranny,  is  deadly  to  despotism.    Make  men  better, 
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royal  road  to  freedom. 


■'Chrovi_    , 


e  certainly  pre 
belong  freer.  And  thatii 
make  you  free,"  is  just  as 
to  the  individual.  :j 

4.  Modern  natioDs,  with  a  certain  degree  of  civi)izalion,litwV 
t«tiding  to  civil  liburty  ;  and  democracy,  as  it  is  called,  is  iuenUH^p* 
This  is  admitted  by  all  heads,  crowned  as  well  as  others.  Itnotl^ 
a  question  as  to  how  long  a  time  will  be  required  to  briut;  aboaitW 
resnit.  Befoi-e  the  day  dawned,  or  in  its  twiliglit,  even,  TocqittTilh^ 
who  was  the  ruont  far-seeing  prophet,  as  it  were,  of  his  time, did Bdl 
believe  that  democracy  was  the  best  thing  for  the  worlds  botk 
deul.ired  that  it  was  inevitable,  and  that,  as  a  choice  of  eviis,it 
best  for  all  governments  to  adapt  theraselvea  to  the  necefiBity.Iludi 
tbat  democracy — not  democracy  in  that  soiled  and  draggled  dhoT, 
the  term  which  belongs  to  American  politics,  but  democracy  U  tbt 
representation  of  something  higher  than  the  thief's  lore  and  lli» 
bcaBt's  brutality  ;  democracy  as  representing  a  large,  Chrisliau 
I  hold  that  this  is  the  blessed  angel  of  God  that  is  flying  ovsrtbt' 
nations  with  trumpet  in  hand,  and  proclaiming  the  final  victoriMoTf 
Christ  in  the  world.  Through  much  tribulation,  through  nxA; 
blood,  through  wara  and  revolutions,  these  viotories 
nevertheless  there  is  a  certainty  of  their  coming.  The  universal  brUL 
is  showing  itself  to  be  mightier  than  the  class  brain.  The  crowuf 
head  must  give  way  to  the  thinking  head  of  the  millions. 

In  this  tendency,  the  first  step  shoald  be  popular  intelligence,  H, 
real  growth  at  the  bottom  of  society.  Then  the  institutions  of 
ty  will  come,  gradually,  themselves.  But  when  by  violent 
tioDS  the  free  machinery  of  civil  liberty  precedes  the  other  elemM^ 
of  civil  liberty — namely,  the  education  of  the  people — it  will  slind, 
if  time  can  only  be  secnred  for  the  people  to  be  educated,  and  to  li* 
up  to  the  proper  use  of  their  civil  institutions;  but  if  this  can  not  ll 
secured,  then  the  mere  importation  of  the  machinery  of  a  frw  gOT- 
I'rnmeni  will  do  thmi  no  good. 

Let  me  apply  these  ideas  to  special  instancea. 

The  growth  of  liberty  in  England  is  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
studies  for  a  Christian  philosopher.  I  regard  no  one  feature  in  our 
time  so  striking  as  this.  And  no  one  event  In  our  a(;e  is  more  strit 
ing  than  the  fact  of  our  great  war,  and  the  results  of  it  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  of  faith  in  it,  among  the  DalSou 
of  the  earth.  It  has  both  its  material  and  its  moral  side;  bat  llw 
power  of  a  people  to  stand  around  and  strengthen  a  government,  the 
power  put  into  the  hands  of  a  government  by  a  people,  when  they 
themselves  make  that  government,  and  when  it  expressea  them,  b 
f  the  lessons  that  is  most  strikingly  illustrated.     Ko  crowocA 
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bead — not  even  ihe  Czar  iiimself — could  have  put  a   million  men 
along  a  base  of  a  thousand  iniles,  and   Eustained  them  with  ever- 
growhig  strength,  and  more  and  more  skill  and  potency,  through  four 
ytars  of  war.    No  exchequer  of  any  monarch  could  ever  stand  the  drain 
to  which  the  treasury  of  this  government  was  Bnbjeeted,  and  which 
HM  supplied  by  the  taxation  and  labor  of  a  free  people.     Ali  Eu- 
(•pe  predicted  our  bankruptcy.     My  own  ears  heard  it.     Manchea- 
ler  and  Liverpool  and  London  said  to  me,  "  Oh  !  your  money  is  but 
ptper.     Besides,  you  are  only  a  democracy  ;  and  what  \s  property  in 
1  democracy  ?     Do  yon  suppose  your  people  will  bear  tasalion  ?"     I 
niil  to  them,  "  There  is  no  people  od  earth  that  will  bear  snch  taxa- 
lioDua  people  that  tax  themsetven.     Your  government  came  down  to 
yoor  people,  and  they  do  not  like  it,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  taxed 
to  support  it;    and  the  life  of  your  government  depends  on  light 
tue$.     Itut  our  people  do  like  their  government,  and  they  are  will- 
iog  to  be  taxed,  and  heavily  taxed,  if  necessary,  for  its  support. 
Our  government  represents  the  living  want  and  the  present  judg- 
ment of  our  people,  and  they  shrink  from  no  self-sacrifice  wliich  may 
be  required  for  its  preservation."     And  we  said  lo   Europe,  "  There 
is  no  SQch  power  in  the  world  as  in  the  arms  of  a  free  people,  and 
Vofere  are  no  such  resources  as  snch  a  people's  exchequer."     "  Ah ! 
hit,"  paid  they,  "you  have  banked  up  this  mighty  power;  you  have 
collected  your  forces;    your  men  have  come  forward  voluntarily  and 
filled  the   mountain-tops  with  their  masi^eB;   but  wait  till  the  war 
oeflses,and  then,  when  your  armies  begin  to  melt,  avalanches  will 
eofne  on  you,  destroying  valleys  and  burying  villages.     Ton  will  bo 
orerwbelmed  with  rapine  and  waste."     Like  the  snows  on  our  hills, 
tbe  armies  melted  and  flowed  into  streams  which  had  a  momentary 
fnsliet,  and  then  passed  away ;  and  the  most  part  sank  into  the  soil, 
to  tMiurish  the  grass  and  the  flowers.     And  Europe  has  beheld  a  mil- 
fioo  men  disbanded  without  a  not. 

Kay,  more.  Our  generals,  and  the  most  eminent  of  them,  have 
abundantly  proved  themselves  true  lovers  of  true  g'jveinment,  with- 
out ambition.  Mnjor-generals  are  colonels  now.  None  of  them 
moam.  Although  the  diScrence  of  salary  might  be  a  convenience,  I 
noTer  heard  of  a  single  man  who,  either  from  ambition  or  from  ava- 
rie«,  pro[iosed,  by  any  plot  or  any  device,  to  do  other  than  be  a  good 
Otizeo.  They  have  folded  their  wide-spread  wings,  and  they  sit 
quiet  as  doves.     And  Europe  has  beheld  it. 

And  gradually  this  vast  national  debt,  that  had  but  one  superior, 
n  vssling  and  wasting  away.  The  taxation  of  this  people  is  a 
bnogltng  machinery ;  but  clumsy  as  it  is,  unequal  and  oppressive  as 
tt  is,  the  spirit  of  popular  justice  in  this  land  not  only  bears  it,  but 
insisls  Qpou  it,  because  it  is  the  will  of  this  people  that  the  national 
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debt,  which  was  llje  sacrifice  offered  by  tbem  for  the  unity  of  tin 
conntry,  should  be  paid.  Il  was  the  price  of  supporting  our  bojH 
your  sons  and  mine ;  it  wasi  ihe  price  of  maintaining  the  jonng  m 
of  the  nation,  in  the  great  stniggle  tlirough  which  we  have  ^vmi\ 
snd  lie  that  repudiates  that  debt  diehonors  the  grave  of  eTerjpUikt 
who  sleepti  beneath  the  sod.     And  it  will  not  be  done. 

Now,  do  you  snpposc  that  a  great  nation  like  this,  that  stretdM- 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  that  listens  to  the  thnnder  of  two 
which  deep  calls  unto  deep,  that  owns  every  latitude,  that  hai  dt 
tropics  and  the  zones,  to  the  very  frigid  zone,  in  its  hand — do  J 
suppose  that  a  nation  so  strong  and  large  as  this  is,  and  r< 
ing  the  spirit  of  Christianized  liberty,  can  stand  tip  before  Eiin)|l 
and  not  foment  discontent  among  her  people,  and  breed  in  tk> 
desires  for  liberty?  Their  mistake  will  be  likely  to  consist  inUu^ 
that  they  will  undertake  to  have  first  our  government,  and  then  W 
libeity.  They  must  have  our  people's  training  first,  and  then  ^ 
machinery  of  our  government  will  come  as  fast  as  they  can  uwtt. 

Unbeknown  to  them — that  is,  by  divine  providence,  rather  Uui 
by  the  wit  and  foresigbt  of  man— just  that  training  is  going  on.  6 
takes  its  first  development  in  the  trades  unions,  and  cooperative  k 
ties,  and  labor  aRBOcialions  of  the  common  people.  Often  in  the  lii^ 
tory  of  this  world  have  people  failed  in  ibe  thing  that  they  set  ftUW 
do,  and  done  &  greater  good  which  they  never  thought  of.  K[en,l9f : 
the  sake  of  raising  wages,  are  forming  themselves  into  combinslioM . 
— into  clubs,  and  unions,  and  coSpcrative  associations:  and,  wbattfW 
may  be  the  industrial  effect  of  theso  combinations,  the  social  wi 
moral  effect  is  going  to  be  very  significant.  One  thin);  is  cetuil^ 
that  the  men  who  are  coSperating  in  this  way  are  learning  sclf-deniiL 
They  are  no  longer  spending  money  for  peraonal  indulgence.  Illy 
form  themselves  into  a  common  council  for  the  promotion  of  pablit 
ends.  They  are  being  trained  to  republicanism.  There  is  a  repnblM 
formed  within  a  monarchy;  a  democracy  within  a  kingdom.  Ani 
every  association  where  men  work  industriously,  using  only  s  pvt 
of  their  earnings  to  support  themselves,  and  giving  the  rest  forth 
furtherance  of  a  public  end,  although  that  end  may  not  be  as  high  U 
it  might  be,  is  a  school  in  which  men  are  trained  to  snppresB  ibeir 
animal  nature.  It  is  not  a  great  military  drill-ground  ;  but,  beUH 
than  that,  it  is  a  great  social  drill-ground. 

Why,  one  of  the  moat  significant  events  that  ever  took  pbce  in 
Europe  fell  almost  dead.  I  never  heard  it  proclaimed.  I  n««f 
heard  the  bells  rung  in  commemoration  of  it.  I  could  have  rnngUw 
old  "Liberty  Bell"  with  a  will,  if  I  had  had  bold  of  the  rope,  whw 
I  heard  of  it.    It  was  a  congress  of  working-men  in  Brusaela,  id 
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'\i\ch  a  resolution  was  pntieed  t!iat  the  interest  of  the  working  clasaea 
demanded  peace,  and  not  war,  in  Europe.  Previoua  to  that  time  the 
eat  nntliinking  rabble,  easily  fired  in  their  passions,  had  been  ready 
follow  this  or  that  ambitiouB  leader,  and  devaaiaie  nutions.  And 
'ihey  destroyed  whom  ?  Noblrs  ?  Tho  rich  classes  ?  UTieir  oppres- 
•ore?  No.  They  cut  their  own  natural  brethren's  throats.  For 
"^Oie  raass  of  armies  are  working-men.  It  is  the  farmer  that  shoots 
^own  the  fanner ;  it  is  the  mechauio  that  slays  the  mechanic ;  it  la 
ibe  peasant  that  kills  the  peasant.  And  as  soon  as  working-men 
begin  to  see  that  the  interests  of  working-men  in  France,  in  Ger- 
many, in  Austria,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
ia  America,  are  identicil,  and  that  war  is  but  the  way  in  which  their 
Oppressors  destroy  them,  without  weakening  oppression,  they  will  set 
tfieir  faces  against  war.  And  when  the  masses  of  laboring  men  say 
"Peace,"  kings  and  emperors  will  be  obliged  to  say  "Peace."  Ea- 
ropfl  beard  the  empty  Napoleon  say,  "  The  empire  is  peace,"  and 
laughed  ;  but  when  the  men  of  the  hammer  and  the  men  of  the  saw 
■aid,  "  Europe  must  have  peace,"  all  men  paused  and  pondered. 
Tliat  was  not  an  unmeaning  sound.  It  was  tho  silent  and  low-tonod 
atterance  of  God's  prophecy,  speaking  from  the  common  people, 
among  whom  Christ  was  born,  and  to  whom  bis  ministry  was  given. 
Christ  was  a  poor  man,  and  he  brought  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  And 
again,  civilization  is  waking  up  among  the  poor.  The  signs  of  the 
tunes  in  Europe  are  most  auspicious — and  particularly  in  this,  that 
there  is  silently  coming  up  among  the  laboring  classes  there  a 
higher  average  of  intelligence,  and  a  stronger  disposition  to  be  men. 
And  this  disposition  to  be  int^n,  which  we  bcq  practically  carried  out 
tiirough  Europe,  will  develop  in  this  age  greater  results  than  were 
«ver  dreamed  of. 

We  have  lived  so  fast  that  we  do  not  know  what  things  have 
taken  place.  That  Italy  is  a  kingdom,  is  enough  to  fill  one's  lifetime 
with  wonder.  Italy,  the  contempt  of  ages,  shattered,  dismembered, 
ireakened,  corrupted,  has  gained  health  and  virtue  at  the  bottom 
enongh  to  cohere  as  a  kingdom,  and  reestablish  herself  Spain  has 
vomited  the  Bourbons  out.  She  had  not,  but  a  short  time  ago, 
stamina  enough  to  vomit.  But  Spain  is  not  yet  free.  Not  till  those 
fair  valleys  hear  the  ring  of  the  free-church  bell  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  echo  of  it — the  common-school  bell — every  day  through  the  week ; 
not  until  the  newspaper  goes  into  the  household ;  not  until  her  men 
and  women  learn  the  hearty  love  of  work  which  is  one  of  the  civiii- 
aers  of  the  globe,  will  Spain  be  fully  prepared  for  ample  liberty.  But 
It  is  coining.  The  Spaniards  learn  slowly,  but  they  never  forget  any 
thing — otherwise  many  of  their  faults  would  have  been  forgotten. 
At  any  rate,  Spain  is  not  ready  for  liberty.    If  she  was,  she  would  not 
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attempt  to  take  it  away  from  the  faii-eet  island  that  hulongt  to  ba  I 
crown. 

And  as  it  it)  in  Europe,  so  it  ia  in  Cuba,  to  which  I  have  allndcd, 
and  which  is  iu  all  men's  mouths.  The  Cubans  are  making  iitnli 
more,  I  think,  to  throw  off  oppression,  than  because  they  have  letnnd 
liberty.  Nevertheless,  throwing  off  oppression  is  worth  the  straggle 
The  stiiffe  itself  is  an  education.  It  \s  developing  them  and  te3claii| 
them  how  to  act  for  theinselveH.  In  France,  in  the  earlier  period^ 
the  army  was  the  best  school.  Tbo  peasant  was  sent  away 
and  he  came  back  a  man  well  developed  in  many  respects.  Be  W 
traveled  much,  and  seen  many  countrios,  and  had  learned  punctmlitj, 
and  obedience,  and  aptness  of  foot  and  hand,  and  acuteness  of  ef( 
and  ear.  There  was  no  other  means  by  which  a  man  in  FraaM 
could  learn  so  much.  And  conscription  in  France,  which  in  one 
respect  bas  been  a  great  mischief,  in  another  respect  has  been  a  gml 
bounty.  So  war  la  otlentimes  an  education.  And  if  the  Cubaus  bi« 
long  enough  to  study  the  things  which  shall  make  them  valiant,  nd 
teach  them  to  coordinate  their  lives,  the  war  which  they  are  waging 
will  be  tl  benefit  to  them.  If  they  throw  off  their  oppression,  ind 
gain  the  right  to  be  men,  thoy  will  doubtless  take  on  some  fonnof 
fi'ee  government;  but  with  that  they  will  need  to  have  Bomeihiig 
else.  They  will  need  a  higher  state  of  manhood  in  the  family  and  ia 
the  individuah  Schools,  churches,  books,  and  papers  will  be  worth 
more  to  them  than  any  other  institutions,  at  present.  My  heart ii  in 
that  conflict,  as  it  is  in  any  conflict  in  which  a  people  are  slraggHsg 
for  liberty ;  and,  so  long  as  they  are  rising  up  for  a  better  maoho 
whether  they  are  half  prepared  or  wholly  prepared  for  it,  u4 
whether  they  know  what  it  is  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  they  knCT 
the  road  to  it,  I  am  with  them,  and  pray  for  them.  And  tlioagh  nj 
CKpectation  may  not  run  with  theirs,  and  I  may  not  believe  thattbtf 
will  attain  as  much  as  they  sanguiuely  believe  they  wi!I,  yet  I  am  M 
their  side.  Every  man  who  is  unwilling  to  be  a  beast,  and  is  trying 
even  in  the  most  awkward  and  round-about  way,  to  be  a  fuller  nm 
has,  I  believe,  had  breathed  on  him  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Gbort— 
the  Bpirit  of  inspiration  and  elevation  ;  and  my  heart  goes  out  towafd 
him.  May  every  blow  that  the  Cubans  strike  go  home;  and  nuj 
the  God  that  rules  the  winds  and  the  waves,  with  the  stars  jn  heaven, 
again  fight  against  Sisera.  May  he  cause  great  natural  laws  to  work 
for  them. 

Still,  our  government  is  right  in  all  it  ia  doing  in  regard  to  tie 
Cubans.  We  have  no  business  to  fit  out  privateering  eipedilions  to 
help  them.  It  would  be  just  as  wicked  as  it  was  for  the  Alabaaii 
to  be  fitted  out  in  the  port  of  Liverpool.  And  the  govemmeot 
ought  to  be  as  vigilant  as  it  can,  in  proventiug  these  oxf^i^i;^ 
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^Tt)m  going  out;  but  the  Cubans  ought  to  be  more  cunning  tlian  the 
government,  and  get  them  out  anyhow!  I  wiint  the  expeJitions  to 
go,  and  I  want  the  Cubans  to  have  powder,  and  rifles,  and  :irtillerj, 
^Dd  men;  and  yet  I  want  the  government  honestly  and  eiinieslly, 
#itbont  winking  or  blinking,  to  maintain  their  proper  duties  as  a 
nation  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
government  decidedly ;  and  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  Cubans  decid- 

But  when  the  Cubans  shall  hare  gained  the  liberty  to  think,  and 
to  speak,  and  to  form  their  own  government,  I  shall  not  feel  that 
tltey  are  free.  I  shall  not  feel  that  Cub&  is  free  because  she  has 
■tmek  down  the  Spanish  flag  and  hoisted  her  own.  Let  me  see  that 
■be  has  etnick  down  the  animal  and  hoisted  the  divine,  and  then  I 
•hall  feel  that  her  people  are  free.  Then  Christ  will  have  made  ihom 
free  ;  and  when  Christ  has  made  them  free,  ihey  will  be  free  indeed. 

And  that  which  is  true  of  this  fair  isle,  and  of  this  struggle,  ii 
jtwt  as  true  of  Crete;  is  just  as  true  of  Greece;  is  just  as  true  of 
Kgypt;  is  just  as  true  of  all  the  different  nationalities  that  are  pro- 
perly striving  for  their  liberty. 

But  remember  that  if  the  ioatitntions  of  liberty  precede  the  de- 
relopraent  of  it  in  the  tndividunl,  unless  time  is  given  them  to  edu- 
cate themselves  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  of  liberty,  it  will  do 
them  no  good.  Men  must  become  free,  first  by  learning  how  to 
govern  themselves,  and  then  by  learning  how  to  use  the  instruments 
of  civil  liberty;  and  then  they  will  have  a  liberty  that  will  stand. 
When  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  learned  to  be  free  on  such  con- 
ditions as  these,  1  know  not  why  national  life  should  ever  run  out ; 
I  know  not  why  nations  should  not  exist  for  thousands  ami  tens  of 
thousands  of  years.  The  analogies  between  the  life  of  a  tree  and 
tbe  life  of  an  individual  are  but  poetic  illustrations  ;  and  there  are 
no  analogies  of  niitionni  life,  I  do  not  see  why  it  may  not  flow  on 
and  Inst  as  long  as  the  ocean,  or  as  long  as  tbe  sun  and  moon  ;  bnt 
the  conditions  wliich  I  have  stated  are  the  conditions  on  which  it 
most  stand. 

In  regard  to  ourselves,  my  own  augury  for  the  future  is  a  pWas- 
ing  one,  I  believe  that  edaeation  is  to  augment  its  power.  Wo 
are  edncating  better,  aa  well  as  more  widely.  Both  the  science  and 
the  art  of  educating  are  rising  in  this  land.  And  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  religion  itself  is  growing.  There  is  a  superficial  strife  going 
nn  among  the  instruments  of  religion;  each  one  of  the  various 
churches  is  making  a  desperate  effort  to  maintain  itself  and  its  own 
form ;  and  I  look  with  the  utmost  complacency  and  good-wilt  upon 
them  all.  I  know  that  God  loves  Episcopacy,  and  Preabj-te nanism, 
and  Methodism,  and  Baptism,  and  Congregationalism.     I  know  that 
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all  the  nrgonizations  which  have  for  their  en<I  tfao  augmenUtiond 
moral  principle  in  this  world  arc  divinely  favored,  and  that  thej  nS 
be  prospered  in  proportion  to  the  industry  and  perseveraw»  oftb 
men  who  manage  them.  If  they  choose  to  have  a  little  \fj^ 
among  themselves,  that  will  perhaps  somewhat  delay  their  pm{|nit 
but  it  will  not  make  much  differenee.  The  Lord's  church  U  Wjpt 
than  any  chureh  that  men's  hands  ever  formed.  There  is  no  mlltt 
can  contain  the  chureh  of  God  on  earth ;  and  there  ia  no  wctte 
that  can  reach  around  it.  The  Lord's  garment  is  large  enough  to  conr 
all  sects,  and  to  leave  room  for  nations  to  camp  under  it  besidei 

I  am  not  sorry  to  see  the  Roman  Chnrcli  spread,  I  think  it  a  ^ 
deal  better  than  nothing.  AtiA  there  are  influences  that  ai«  nudff 
ing  it.  It  has  on  its  back,  you  know,  all  the  faults  and  sins  of  ato 
sand  years;  and  it  can  not  carry  them  forever. 

When  Oxford  refused  to  allow  Newton's  Principia  to  be  tugt^ 
teaching  Aristotle's  falsities,  they  taught  "  Aristotle  on  CosnK^nf, 
with  Notes,"  and  the  notes  confuted  the  text  all  the  way  throii|^ 
And  so,  little  by  little,  they  got  the  liberty  in  Oxford  to  leacblln 
true  doctrine.  The  result  is,  that  Aristotle  has  gone  under,  and  Nw- 
ton  is  in  the  ascendency. 

There  are  a  thousand  errors  which  the  nnivcrsily  of  Rome  is  (» 
rying ;  but  in  intelligent  and  republican  America  the  notes  will  g* 
dually  grow,  and  the  text  will  gradually  shrink;  and  by  and  bj 
Rome  will  not  be  any  worse  than  High  Episcopacy,  It  >b  not 
worse  now.  The  union  is  nearly  complete.  And  in  the  judgment  of 
intelligent  men  both  will  be  considered  as  human  device>s,  and  M 
good  for  what  they  do.  The  idea  that  any  church  form  was  dfr 
rived  directly  from  God,  and  ia  the  only  true  pattern  of  a  chnrcb,  il 
losing  its  hold  upon  men's  minds,  and  is  bound  to  die  out.  EveiT 
religious  institution  on  the  face  of  the  globe  is  of  human  origin ;  aod 
men  are  coming  to  feel  this  more  and  more.  Let  this  be  preached; 
let  a  few  men  eay  it  boldly  in  every  great  city;  let  the  tight  of  tnilll 
be  thrown  by  a  few  men  on  the  fact  that  all  institutions  o(  leligioa 
are  human,  and  that  only  the  principle  of  religion  is  divine,  uA 
churches  will  become  innocuous  in  this  respect.  Let  every  chorcli  4» 
the  best  it  can,  and  show  what  it  is  worth  by  the  results  which  )i 
produces. 

I  look  forward,  then,  in  our  own  land,  with  joyful  anlicipatiou 
Religion,  in  the  main,  is  growing  more  and  more  powerful.  It  doeA 
not  exist  so  much  in  doctrinal  forms  as  it  has  in  some  ages  of  lh» 
world,  because  doctrinal  forms  are  not  bo  much  demanded  now  U 
tbey  were  then.  Ecclesiastic  ism  ia  not  so  popular  in  this  country 
as  it  has  been,  and  it  will  not  long  bo  so  popular  as  it  is  now.  B» 
ligion  may  not  grow  in  the  way  in  which  men  have  been  accustomed 
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lo  tliiok  of  it;  but  the  essential  principle  of  religion — the  belief  ia 
tlie  real  Gtid  ;  the  belief  in  a  divine  order  of  events;  the  belief  in 
j«stic«  and  Irulb  ;  the  belief  in  sympathy  and  true  philiinthropy; 
the  belief  in  self-denial;  the  recognition  of  the  hatefulneas  of  selfitth' 
Bi'iS,  and  the  wiukedness  of  cruel  pride — there  never  was  a  period  in 
Uie  history  of  the  world  when  this  was  so  truly  prevalent  as  now. 
MeD  believe  in  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  are  carrying  it 
out  belter  in  the  family,  and  are  carrying  it  out  better  in  conirauni- 
^it.  Bad  as  much  of  legislation  is,  ic  is  but  temporary.  The  evils 
vhicb  we  see  are  but  symptoms;  and  they  are  curable  symptoms, 
Le^sJatioo,  on  the  whole,  takingit  from  twenty-five  years  to  twenty- 
fire  years,  averages  better  and  better.  Jurisprndeiice  has  a  better 
outlook.  And  knowledge  never  was  ao  free,  and  never  ran  so  littlo 
in  the  direction  of  power  and  craft,  and  never  worked  so  much  for 
ibc  amelioration  of  the  social  and  civil  conditions  of  the  people,  as  it 
doea  to-day. 

HTe  have  onr  dangers.  The  world  would  not  be  fit  to  live  in  if 
ibere  were  not  dangers  in  it.  Dangers  are  God's  whetstones  with 
«ht«h  to  keep  men  sharp.  Men  are  ground  by  difficulties.  Wealth, 
if  it  runs  toward  the  animal  passions,  ix  a  great  danger  ;  but  if  wealth 
now  toward  Uie  higher  sentiments,  it  is  a  beneficent  power.  And  i 
Ueesed  be  God  for  wealth!  I  could  almost  preach  on  the  duty  of  be- 
ing rich — though  I  could  not  practice  my  own  preaching  in  that  respect, 
injf  more  than  in  many  others!  There  is  a  mighty  power  for  good  in 
veslth,  if  it  goes  with  thejudgment  and  the  mora!  sense.  If  il  makes 
tbe  foundations  deeper  and  broader,  and  the  superstructure  better,  of 
tbe  rational  nature  of  man,  then  blesB«d  be  wealth.  It  is  a  part  of 
(iiod's  omnipotence. 

Luxury  men  are  afraid  of.  So  am  I,  if  it  is  pigs'  luxury;  but  not 
if  it  i£  angelic  luxury.  I  believe  there  will  be  conditions  in  which 
there  will  be  moi'e  luxury  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  in  this  world. 
Lttxnry  that  works  toward  beauty,  toward  refinement,  toward  eleva- 
tion, toward  siraplicily,  toward  cxqiii^^iteness,  is  blessed.  Men  say, 
"TherTO  is  less  necessity  of  work,  and  therefore  there  is  more  leisure." 
Well,  blessed  be  God  for  leisure.  I  hate  laziness,  and  love  leisure. 
H«  whose  feet  rest,  and  whose  hands  no  longer  toil,  may  keep  the 
golden  wheels  of  the  mind  working  all  the  more.  The  highest  pro- 
ducU  of  life  are  not  those  which  are  found  in  warehouses.  Better 
than  these  are  books,  pictures,  statuea^the  various  elements  which 
bHong  lo  intellectual  life,  and  which  leisure  breeds.  There  can  be  no  , 
faigb  civilization  where  there  is  not  ample  leisure.  And  as  you  go 
toward  the  spiritual  world,  there  will  be  more  leisure  and  less  lazi- 

In  tbii  great  development,  all  those  men  who  work  to  stimulate 
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the  animal  passions  of  society  are  the  traitors.  They  are  tte 
who  are  undermining  onr  prosperity.  Every  man  that  teadiei  M 
to  be  gluttons^  to  be  intemperate,  or  to  be  Keentions;  sTery  m 
that  is  bawling  for  liberty,  meaning  the  liberty  of  the  betit,tki 
liberty  of  man's  lower  nature,  is  a  traitor.  Such  men  are  datnpii 
self-restraint,  and  are  destroying,  therefore,  the  foundations  osiM 
liberty  must  stand. 

The  men  and  women  that  are  patriots— who  are  tfaey?   Ibtai 
who  are  bringing  up  their  children  in  the  nurture  and  adnoHMl 
of  the  Lord — they  are  writing  better  Declarations  of  Indepcala^ 
than  ever  Thomas  Jefferson  inscribed.    Humble  fikthers  wkof^ 
tnuning  their  children  in  essential  mauliness,  in  self-reliance,  is  ii 
pendence,  making  them  ashamed  to  beg,  and  proud  to  rely  upoa 
own  resources — ^they  are  patriots.  *  They  are  lovers  of  our  eQaHi}^ 
The  humble  schoolmistress  that  gathers  her  summer  brood  aodpojtt 
her  refined  life  into  the  bosom  of  these  rustics — she  is  a  patriot  ty 
schoolmaster,  who  stands  nearer  to  the  work  of  Gk>d  in  the  woTUI,«il 
in  our  age,  than  even  the  minister  himself  does— he  is  the  patriot  & 
editor,  that  is  taking  knowledge,  and  giving  to  it  multiform  wti^id 
setting  it  flying  round  and  round  the  world — ^he  is  the  patriot   Wji 
men  who  augment  the  substantial  qualities  of  manhood — ^the  preMMp 
of  the  Gk)spel;  the  humble  missionary ;  the  colporteur;  the  defolal 
Christian  in  every  neighborhood — ^those  men  who  are  woritiDgflirtli^ 
spiritual  development  of  man — they  are  God's  truest  pfttriota.   Tkq^ 
of  every  name,  everywhere,  who  make  men  larger,  are  working  ftr 
liberty ;   and  they  who  are  demoralizing  men,  and  making  liceoit 
turn  into  lust  and  belluine  appetites,  are  the  devil's  instruments, and 
are  working  for  bondage  and  for  despotism. 

God  speed  the  right ;  and  from  year  to  year,  as  this  Fourth  of  Jolf 
comes  round,  and  the  national  inspiration  swelb  the  young  hetrt, 
God  grant  that  there  may  be  an  expression  that  shall  be  better  thsB  { 
the  firing  of  crackers,  or  the  discharge  of  noisy  guns.  These  are  aD 
well  enough  in  their  way ;  but  may  the  Fourth  of  July,  in  every  de 
cade  of  years,  to  us  and  to  our  children,  mean  more  than,  ^^  We  hsTi 
broken  the  bondage  of  England."  May  it  mean,  more  and  more, 
**  We  have  broken  the  yoke  of  Satan,  and  have  trodden  under  ^ 
the  passions  and  the  appetites ;  and  Christ  has  made  us  free.'' 
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PRArER  BEFORE  TUE  SERHOS. 

We  ilimt  iliee,  Almiglity  God  I  for  all  the  mercits  wUloli  tlioii  Last  voaoli- 

■W  td  OS  Ihrougli  Jesua  Christ  our  Lord.    For  tha  knowledge  of  thj  word,  for 

Uw  iaiataee  of  llione  InntilnlioiUi  whicli  liave  grown  out  of  it.  aod  nliicli  eipren 

In  spirit :  fur  the  nartuie  and  cultare  of  Lome  :  for  all  tlie  aweet  aifectiaiiB  that 

iiTeb**n  devclopod  and  iraiaod  ;  for  iho  blcBBedneaa  of  the  estote  into  which  wa 

in  born  of  liberty  ;  and  for  all  the  gpneroaB  iDfluoticea  which  are  H|>ringing  up 

NDBd  iboQt  US,  we  rendi^T  thue  thanksgiving  and  praise.     If  wu  look  upon  our 

EuratnEtanccs.  and  the  tturrouDitlng  iiiSuences.  we  marvel  that  we  are  not  more 

(itlrAi] :  we  marvel  that  we  are  not  mure  generous  U)  others.      Sorely  thou  ban 

|ivai  w  the  power  by  which  easily  wn  tnl((ht  ororeome  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 

Utedaril.      Forbid  that  we  should  take  all  our  privileges  as  a  power  for  greater 

RiGilineaa.    Forbid  that  wo  shoold  take  all   the  beneGcent  inSncncea  that  Bur- 

maud  OS  to  moke  oureelveB  worse  therewith.     Deliver  ils.  wo  bosoech  of  thee, 

h>D  tLp  temptations  of  avarice  and  gret.-dinea>i,     Dclfver  ub  from  worldly-mi nded- 

■en.    Deliver  ua  ttata  all  ambitious  that  are  within  and  boneath  the  horiEOD. 

Hi^  we  have  aspirations  for  manhood  more  than  for  outward  abundance.      Maf 

«B  long,  not  for  the  honor  which  cometh  from  men,  but  for  that  greater  honor 

iriiieli  cometb  from  God.    May  we  seek  to  found  our  estates  and  to  build  our 

hww.  Dot  alone  where  time  and  Blorm  and  disaeter  have  power,  but  higher.  In 

Hut  Me«wd  realm  where  storm  con  never  come  ;  where  tliere  is  for  us  a  houss 

iAa«e  Builder  and  whose  Maker  is  God — our  Father's  house. 

Otant.  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  we  may  li  ve  with  a  full  understanding  of  thj 
intvldence.  May  we  move  willingly  in  the  channels  which  thou  hast  appointed, 
■■d  wher«  thou  art  carrying  the  current  of  affairs.  May  we  Ihi  wise  to  undeN 
Muid  tbo  limes  In  which  we  live.  May  wo  »idi  evermore  with  the  things  that 
■n  the  moat  virtuous  ;  that  most  belon;;  to  liberty  and  purity  ;  that  ore  most  filled 
wftli  the  spirit  of  beneficence  and  of  God, 

Vro  pray  that  we  may  be  delivarod  from  unbelief;  that  we  may  not  worship 
tlie  world,  and  laws,  which  are  bat  thy  servants.  May  wo  learn  more  and  more 
to  believe  In  thee,  and  to  worship  thee,  and  to  be  framed  ou  the  imttern  and  image 
^  mx  Qod.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  this  nation — all  the  States  that 
ai*  in  it,  and  all  the  institutions  whiob  belong  to  Its  widespread  limits. 

Thou  but  in  times  past  indicated  thy  providence,  and  hast  been  a  wonder- 
vorklng  Ood  in  our  midst,  and  hast  brought  ub  out  of  great  perils  and  throatea- 
biga.  and  planted  our  feet  upon  the  rock. 

Oraot  that  this  nation,  moulded  and  preserr'ad,  and  in  these  latter  days  rraeued 

M>A  K^aiablished  by  thy  providence,  may  live,  not  to  corrupt  itself,  nor  to  bnrst 

jg^lBarrogant  power.    Grant  that  inti'lligonce  may  prevail. and  reason  prodonu- 

passion,  and  virtue  belong  to  this  frreat  community.    And  may  bcnefl- 

nag  desires  for  the  up-bulldingof  tlie  weak,  in  ux  take  the  ploce  of  op. 

■od  of  overleaping  ambition.      Grant  that  it  may  bo  oars  to  nourish,  ours 

secure  release,  and  not  outs  to  imprison.    May  It  be  ours  to  en- 

I*,'  and  not  to  restrict. 

We  pray  ibat  thou  wilt  make  thy  Gospel  powerful,  everywhero,  to  restrkln 
iboa ;  to  Inspire  men  with  self  government ;  to  teach  them  to  respect  th^ 

In  the  gTPat  brotherhood  of  manklncl. 
And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  bless  the  nations  of  the  oortli.    Grant  to  them 
Hbntf,  and  the  foundation!  on  which  It  may  stand  and  build. 
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And  gr&Dl  that  llij  klDgdom  maj'  come  ovorjwhere,  uid  that  thf  will  uaj  ba 
done,  «nd  the  whole  cartli  Hie  ih/  BalvatloD. 
We  Bik  it  for  Chiiat'B  take.    Amjn. 


FBATES  AFTEB  THE  SERUOI. 

Onit  Fatlier.  wilt  iLuu  grant  tliy  blessiiig  to  reet  upon  the  word  of  inatmo- 
Uon  tbot  w«  liKTe  Hpokon.  Wilt  tlu>u  b;  tlio  lioiisi.>liold  teach  as  more  and  man 
perfectly  tbe  way  in  wliicb  tliou  dost  fauae  Dations  to  walk.  May  the  ws;  of  iLa 
Lurd  be  luid  and  cast  uji,  and  may  the  i-Hnsoned  uf  the  Lord  return  and  coa 
Zion  with  songs  and  eTerlasting  joy  apon  their  head. 

Remember  the  pour  and  the  ignorant  of  our  own  land.     BemotnbeT  tboso  wLa 
have  been  recent)}'  omanciiwtod,  anil  who  are  atrugsUog  and  gropinjr  In  the  mid- 
night darkneaa  of  ignorance.    Tliej  are  called  men,  but  grant  that  they  may  fi 
oDt  the  hidduD  meaning  of  that  word.    They  are  called  to  liburty  ;  bat  tea 
them  divinely  the  act  of  being  free.     May  thoy  bo  guarded  from  wrong.     Maj 
they  bo  instructed  in  bcIiooIb  and  in  churches,  and  be  brought  to  the  full  po 
sion  of  that  which  they  have  in  name. 

Look,  we  beseech  of  thee,  upon  the  outlying  population,  and  apon  the 
granU  that  are  scattered  up  and  down  through  our  land.  Wo  pray  that  itKry- 
wliere  schools  may  keep  pace  with  immigration,  and  churches  preside  over  schools ; 
and  that  this  whole  land  may  be  Chriatian  and  iDtelligeat. 

And  look  upon  the  nations  and  thu  islands  of  the  sea.  Be  with  those  that  are 
seeking  a  nobler  manhood.  Still  correct  their  ideal.  Still  gaard  them  from  the 
dangers  that  are  in  them,  as  well  as  the  outward  dangers  wliich  threaten  them. 
And  build  op  all  the  nations  of  the  uarth.  Destroy  tyrants  by  making  moa  luo 
mighty— too  free  and  virtuous— for  them.  And  may  the  wliolo  earth,  at 
rounded  out  into  Christian  knowledge,  developed  into  Christian  virtue,  with 
Christ  proclldmed.  net  and  rejoice.  And  heaven  and  earth  united  will  send  forth 
the  final  anthem  or  praise  to  the  Father,  the  Sod,  aitd  the  Holj  Spiiil.    jImwa. 
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Peageableness. 


PEACEABLENESS. 


SUNDAY   MORNING,   JULY    II.    1889. 


la  tnocli  M  lieith  in  jou,  live  peaoeably  willi  all  i 


Tms  is  not  a  tralh  respecting  tliat  inward  peace  which  is 
WTonght  out  in  the  sonl  by  the  Spirit  of  God — th.it  mystic,  deep  joy, 
which  is  It  part  of  the  final  fruit  of  a  true  epiritnality.  This  is  rather 
that  peace  which  is  to  exist  between  men  na  associated  together 
in  social  and  civil  relations.  We  arc  to  live  peaceably  one  with 
another.  We  are  so  to  perform  duties  among  men  that  peace  shall 
be  aeeured,  or  that,  if  we  fail,  the  fault  shall  not  he  onrs.  For  it  is 
implied  that  it  is  not  possible  always  to  live  peaceably.  Else,  why 
thi«  oondilional  form — "  If  it  be  possible  "?  It  would  rather  have 
been  absolute  and  imperative,  b<it  that  the  Inspired  writer  perceived 
that  it  was  a  conditional  thing.  It  was  not  possible  for  Christ  to 
live  peaceably  with  the  chief  priests,  the  scribes,  and  the  Pharisees. 
It  was  not  possible  for  his  apostles,  afterward,  to  live  peaceably  with 
the  Jews.  Wherever  they  went,  ev*n  in  foreign  cities,  the  Jews 
rtirred  up  their  fellows,  and  many  aleo  of  the  heathen,  to  persecute 
th«ni.  Il  has  not  been  possible  for  holy  n 
MUM,  to  live  peaceably.  The  fact  of  not  1! 
ia  nnt  aecessarily  to  be  construed  against  o 

Where  duty  requires  ns  to  resist  steadfistly  men's  avarice,  Inat, 
and  arrogance,  if  we  do  it  successfully,  we  may  he  sure  that  no  sweet- 
tiCM,  and  no  carefulness,  and  no  nobility  of  spirit,  will  prevent  their 
anger,  and  a  turmoil  following.  Tou  never  can  sing  so  sweetly  that 
the  lion  will  let  you  take  the  larob  from  his  paw.  There  is  no  coiir- 
l»y  and  no  gentleness  that  will  allow  yon  to  taVc  the  kid  from 
iKtweon  the  paws  of  the  tiger.  And  when  men's  anim.al  passions 
an  arouaed,  and  are  set  upon  their  prey,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  take 
tbit  prey  from  between  their  paws,  you  can  not  charm  so  skillfiillf 
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n  different  natio 

iving  peaceably,  therefore, 
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and  flo  wiEelf  ttiat  there  ehall  be  peace.  There  will  be  none.  It 
covers  a  larj^e  gronnd  ;  for  the  world's  figlit  is  the  fight  Wue 
conscience  and  moral  purity  and  the  animal  that  is  in  men. 

Where  men  are  sunk  into  such  torpid  and  such  aoronolem  m&  1 
tions  that  they  can  not  be  ai'oosed  except  by  veliement  and  stingiuf  1 
conduct,  it  is  often  the  case  that  for  the  sake  of  a  final  pe»M,ti 
must  at  first  disturb  peace.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  avail  ourtdw 
of  this  fact,  however,  as  an  excuse  for  all  manner  of  violence  intw- 
lying  forward  a  good  work  in  a  community.  Tet  there  is  a  leihujj 
■which  will  require  strokes  to  arouse  it;  and,  under  such  drenffl- 
stances,  wo  are  responsible.  For  the  life  of  the  community  tnoit  jO 
forward,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  peaceablenesa. 

Wbere  great  injustice  and  wrong  are  organized  into  law  acd  (n* 
rogative,  and  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way  of  advancing  tocirtf, 
it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  carry  forward  whole  comraunitiH  » 
skillfully  that  there  shall  be  peace  between  you  and  those  thatowt, 
organise,  and  engineer  wrongs.  The  strong  man  will  not  permit  Jta 
to  enter  his  house  and  despoil  his  goods,  an  I  ess  be  first  be  bound; 
and  in  binding  him  you  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  a  fighL 
Rome  would  not  permit  Luther  to  despoil  it  by  arrogant  t 
pretensions  ;  and  there  was  a  stir  in  Europe.  No  goveroment  tin* 
i  to  itself  nil  rights,  and  doles  them  out  as  charities  to  (1« 
1  people,  wilt  ever  permit  that  common  people  to  ariw  «i 
assert  that  all  these  rights  are  theirs,  and  that  the  government  i> 
only  a  sen-ant — the  people's  steward.  That  very  process  b  gdag 
on  in  our  time  ;  and  it  can  not  go  on  peaceably.  There  must  be  up- 
roar. There  must  be  either  revolution,  which  is  misrnle  let  loose, or 
else  reformation — and,  in  either  case,  confusion — for  the  simple  n 
that  free  societies  never  can  move  abreast  on  any  course  wide  U 
national  life,  and  yet  move  with  the  carefulness,  and  the  order,  «ai 
the  p rearrangement  which  belong  to  an  individual  movenwit 
Masses  of  men  of  differing  degrees  of  intelligence,  and  different  oipfr 
cities  of  self-government,  and  different  shades  of  feeling,  can  not  \ft 
coordinated  in  Riich  a  wny  that  they  shall  act  with  the  most  p«rft<« 
skill  and  wisdom.  And  therefore,  in  every  nation's  progress,  Ibert 
will  be  wastage,  confusion,  and  sacrifice  of  peace — and  fitly,  too — f« 
a  greater  blessing. 

When  men  would  force  you  to  do  wrong  and  commit  sin,  onlybw 
tie  will  defend  you.  Tou  must  fight.  Men  are  brought  into  circnrn-' 
stances,  not  unfrequently,  in  which  the  law  says  to  them,  "  Ton  mvA- 
witness,  and,  on  condition  and  occasion,  participate  in,  monatroiu 
wrongs;"  and  then  every  Christian  man's  conscience  must  *ay,  "Nol" 
I  will  not;"  and  he  must  resist.  It  is  a  part  of  the  compreheo-' I 
aive  command,  "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    TTw^ 
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devil  is  distributiro  in  oar  day.  Some  of  him  is  in  govern mcnta ; 
tome  of  him  is  in  governors;  some  of  him  is  in  jndgcs;  some  of  him 
i«  in  commerce  ;  some  of  him  is  in  on«  thing,  itnd  acme  in  another. 
There  is  a  part  of  the  devil,  and  enough  to  raise  ua  up  to  vigilance 
ud  conflict,  all  through  BOciety.  And  freqaenlly  the  orders  im- 
posed upon  men  are  such  as  to  violate  reason  and  conscience  and 
parity;  and  then  men  must  resist.    They  can  not  live  penceably. 

When  men  would  inflict  wrong  on  you,  you  are  not  to  inflict 

wrong  on  others.     It  is  not  always  your  duty  to  resist  wrong  done 

to  jrou.     There  are  thouBands  of  instances  in  which  it  is  better  to 

loBer  wrong  than  to  resent  it.     But  there  are  many  cases  in  which 

it  in  not  a  man's  duty  to  suffer  wrong.     In  all  cases  where  a  man 

would,  by  bis  example,  take  out  of  the  community  a  bold  and  manly 

ipril  to  resist  injustice  and  wrong,  and  make  men  craven,  he  has  no 

right  to  set  that  example.     Where  men  seek  to  put  wrong  on  you, 

and  where  their  BQccess  will  only  make  them  stronger  to  oppress 

others  that  are  weaker  than  yon,  you  have  no  right  to  sufler  wrong. 

Yon  are  bound  to  vindicate  the  community  in  vindicating  yourself, 

"niere  are  cases  where  a  man's  convenience  would  oonnsel  him  to 

taffer  wrong,  but  where  his  conscience  and  reason  ought  to  counsel 

tm  not  to  endure  it,  for  the  sake  of  others. 

All  these  circumstances  show  that  an  active  man,  full  of  life,  eiw 

«gy,snd  power,  who  would  contribute  to  the  advance  of  the  huraaa 

wellare,  must  in  some  degree  be  involved  in  conflicts.    '^Ifit  Upossi- 

ifa,"  it  is  said,  therefore,  "  live  peaceably  with  all  men."     There  you 

aee  how  broad  the  margin  of  impossibility  is.      In  how  ijiany  un- 

peacetible  actions  a  man  may  be  engaged,  and  yet  be  fulfilling  the 

Christian  command  !     No  man  has  a  right  to  hide  from  God's  battle, 

■  to  hold  back  hitt  hand  from  the  proper  blow.     The  everlasting 

bsllle  between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil,  between 

th««pirit  and  the  flesh,  requires  that  every  man  should  take  sides, 

pM  on  the  whole  armor  of  God,  and  stand  in  his  place,  and,  if  need 

Im,  fight  to  the  end. 

"Well,"  you  will  say,  "your  text  has  gone  under.  Ton  havo 
•prcad  ont  the  ground  brond  enough  to  destroy  all  possible  chance  of 
Iwing  peaceably,"     Let  us  see, 

"  As  much  as  lieth  in  you."  It  is  not  an  absolute  command.  It 
ri«  its  own  limitation.  "  As  much  as  possible."  It  depends 
Ofwn  your  temper,  npon  your  spirit,  and  UfKin  your  wisdom.  In  ao- 
tioB  and  administration,  God  holds  you  responsible  for  peace  able  n  ess. 
"Vh,*  peace  of  men,  and  the  peace  of  society,  must  not  be  disturbed 
by  unnecessary  provocation,  nor  by  any  undue  violence,  nor  by  a 
vrang  selection  of  times  and  seasonH  and  instruments.  There  in 
both  conflict  and  peace  in  the  divine  economy.    Peace  is  the  better 
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condition ;  and  it  is  to  be  sought  for.  Even  when  we  are  in  conflict^^ 
it  is  to  he  a  conflict  that  shall  issue,  if  possible,  in  a  better  jieaoe. 
Even  when  we  contend,  and  agitate  men,  it  is  that,  after  a  little,  that 
agitation  may  lay  the  foundations  for  a  Grmer  concord.  We  con- 1 
flict;  we  €ght  with  the  eleineuts ;  wo  stir  up  conflict  in  men  and  in  • 
society  ;  but  all  true  conflict  should  aim  at  peace,  just  as  the  sar- . 
geon's  knife,  by  sharp  pain,  prepares  the  patient  to  be  in  a  painleu 
condition.  The  plow  is  a  great  disturber  of  the  spring  ;  and  yet  it 
is  the  father  of  the  sickle.  And  conflict  may  be  so  waged,  may  b«." 
waged  from  such  motives,  and  with  such  discretion,  that  oat  of  ic^ 
may  grow  more  real  peace  than  could  otherwise  have  existed. 

Peace  must  not  be  confounded,  however,  with  torpor.  It  indi- 
cates a  relation  between  nmn  and  man  in  which  there  is  to  be  a^ 
friendly  intercourse,  and  a  real,  living,  vital  state,  but  not  sharp  di^ 
putations  and  quarrelings.  Men  cry  "  Peace,"  frequently,  when  theyi 
mean  only  the  liberty  of  seif-indulgence.  They  mean  the  liberty  o{| 
doing  nothing,  and  of  being  nothing.  And  so.  Insensibly,  we  oom« 
to  contemn  the  word  peace.  It  becomes  a  cant  word.  And  liltlai 
by  little  we  confound  it  with  torpidity.  And  therefore  when  w»i 
come  tospeakofpeace,  and  of  seeking  it,  a  great  many  men  unwitungf 
ly  say,  "Peace?  Men  do  not  thrive  under  peace.  They  thrive  undef- 
cxeitoment,"  But  peace  and  excitement  are  not  antagonistic  or  aa*i 
tithetical.  Peaceahleness  between  men  does  not  mean  qniesceitoe,i 
nor  stillness,  nor  inactivity.  It  merely  means  amiableness,  concord^ 
kindliness,  agreement,  A  man  may  be  full  of  enterprise,  full  of  eneiV' 
gy,  and  .immeasuvably  fruitful  in  the  products  of  life,  and  yet  b* 
peaceable  with  all  men  through  whom  he  is  producing  his  harvests. . 

The  true  peace — a  fnondly  and  amiable  way  of  acting  among 
men — that  is  preeminently  desirable;  for  it  brings  forward  all  tW 
gentler  moral  feelings.  It  colors  reason  with  the  affections,  so  that 
we  think  more  wixely.  In  the  condition  of  pcaceabtences  which  ut 
enjoined,  as  in  our  text,  men  graw  faster  and  more  sym metrical ly^ 
The  truth  gains  ground  more  soundly.  The  wheat  comes  with  le«i 
chaff  and  less  straw.  In  that  condition  in  which  men  are  good-, 
natured  and  amiable,  they  are  apt  to  be  pliable.  You  can  win  thent. 
from  wrong  ways.  You  can  persuade  them  to  right  ones.  They  »r«i 
tiusceptihle  to  good  influences.  They  do  not  resent  personal  inflnenee. 
But  when  men  are  stirred  up,  and  are  not  at  peace  with  those  ubont 
them,  every  man  puts  on  his  coat  of  arms,  and  every  man  resists  hi« 
fhllows.  There  is  no  good  influence  that  can  be  exerted  under  such 
circumstances.  And  the  command  is,  "  Live  peaceably  with  tuen," 
because  peaceahleness,  amiableness,  gentleness,  is  precisely  the  condi> 
tion  of  the  hnman  heart  in  which  it  is  worth  while  for  yon  to  sov 
seed.     If  men's  evil  feelings    are  stirred  up,  they  siiut  their  eye^ 
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*«y  will  not  see.  They  are  made  sclfiali,  proiid,  obaliiute,  comba- 
^^  And  men  so  sliiied  up  are  bailed  against  jour  influence. 
lU  men  are,  ia,  to  be  sure,  dependent,  a  good  deal,  upon  the  differ- 
%  force  of  the  different  parts  of  their  disposition  ;  but  it  is  also  de- 
■ndeni  upon  the  treatment  they  receive  from  their  fellow-men.  AU 
S  doEcn  men  under  your  care  may  be  well-nijjh  demons,  if  yoa 
'1tOo§e  to  excite  the  lower  part  of  their  nature  ;  and  these  same  men, 
^jlfcder  different  ti'eatment,  if  not  angelic,  at  least  may  be  human, 
'^llttt  men  are,  depends. largely  on  the  influences  which  you  bring  to 
'^ftarnpon  thorn — a  thing  which  might  well  be  considered  by  parents, 
**ld  teaahers,  iind  preachers,  and  all  administrators  over  men ;  inaa- 
•*\»ioh  as  that  which  we  call  bad  is  frequently  the  product  of  our  mia- 
^Vvemmcnt,  of  our  wrong  address. 

len  are  full  of  dogs.  Temper  is  a  gnarly  cur;  destruclive- 
>k«89  is  a  bulldog ;  combativeneas  is  a  hound,  tbat  runs,  and  barks,  and 
Vtes.     We  are  full  of  dogs. 

When  1  was  a  boy,  and  I  would  go  over  to  Aunt  Bull's,  who  bad 
%eTeral  ng1y  dogs  about  her  premises,  I  used  to  go  barefooted,  MnA 
^Dftke  as  little  noise  aa  possible,  and  climb  over  fences,  and  go  a 
■  roaodabout  way,  go  as,  if  possible,  to  get  into  the  bouse  before  the 
dogs  knew  that  I  was  coming.  If  I  had  acted  as  many  reforiuerB 
do,  I  should  have  gone  with  my  pockets  full  of  stones,  and  fired 
handful  after  handful  at  the  dogs ;  and  in  the  universal  barking  and 
hullabaloo  shonld  have  said,  "See  what  a  condition  of  things  this 
IS  I  What  a  reformation  is  needed  here  !  IIow  the  dogs  bark  and 
bite  V  Who  made  them  bite  ?  Thousands  of  men  are  set  to  bark- 
ing, and  thousands  of  men  are  set  venomously  to  biting,  because 
that  which  is  bad  in  them  is  so  treated  that  it  is  roused  up,  not  only 
into  oppngnancy,  but  into  dominancy. 

We  are  bound,  then,  as  one  means  of  making  bad  men  better,  to 
be  able  to  carry  ourselves,  and  to  carry  ourselves  so  as  to  put  down 
the  bad,  and  inspire  and  augment  the  good  that  is  in  them.  This  is 
a  very  high  trust,  not  often  insisted  upon  in  ordination  sermons  and 
Towa ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  bound  to  so  carry  ourselves  that  our 
presence  shall  make  the  devil  that  is  in  every  man  flee  and  hide,  and 
the  angel  that  is  in  every  man  spread  its  wings  and  come  forth 
in  white. 

A  genial,  kindly  public  feeling  is  favorable  for  all  true  growths  to- 
ward good.  In  other  words,  the  moral  sentiments  are  more  favora- 
ble to  the  interests  of  men  than  their  pasxions  are.  Therefore,  in 
attempting  to  scourge  vice,  to  destroy  irrational  animalism,  to  re- 
construct bad  institutions,  and  to  advance  society  from  its  lower 
moods  and  planes  to  higher  ones,  il  is  a  thousand  times  better  to  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  sentiments,  and  even  to  wait  years  for  their  opera- 
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tion,  tlian  to  Bl'ir  np  §ooi(;ty  by  llie  bottom.     For  althougli  juuo 
get  basilar  force ;  althougb  you  may,  by  making  men  &ngry,»i4|ir 
bombarding  their  pride,  produce  life,  it  is  the  life  of  tlial  psrtotM 
aoul  which  resiets  improvement  lungest,  and  i»  the  hatleiligh 
overcome,  and  which,  when  overcome,  leaves  the  work  of  ntat 
Btruction  rude,  coarse,  unworkmanlike.    It  is  far  better  to  uppoltt 
the  reasoD  and   the  mora]  sentiments,  with  all  the  force  that  m  I 
please,   never  losing,  for  one   single  moment,  the  kity-note  <{tk 
Gospel  BS  a  reformatory  literature — apeaking  tlie  triUh  in  Uiw 
may  score  a  man,  and  yet  do  it  in  love.     You  may  expose  hit 
and  yet  do  it  in  love.     You  may  flash  your  wit  upon 
do  it  genially  and  in  love.     You  may  set  a  man  against  liiiq 
set  his  fellows  against  him,  and  incommode  him,  and  ma 
of  the  transgressor  hard,  and  you  may  do  it  in  such  a  wayl 
make  him  bitter;  or,  you  may  do  it  so  that  there  shall  be  i  g 
many  concurrent  tendencies  to  make  him  good-natured.    You  d^ 
do  almost  any  thing  with  men  if  they  are  good-natured,  and  almMt| 
nothing    if  they  are  bad-natured.      And    althongh    good-nntun  a 
not  one  of  the  enumerated  fruits  of  the  Spirit,   although  it  il  M(, 
piety,  yet  I  believe  that  conscience    and   good-nature  can  voik^ 
hundred-fold  faster  and  better  than  conscience  alone.     And  ll 
is  no  other  one  thing  that  ought  more  to  be  thought  of  hfin^, 
hand  by  those  who  go  out  among  bad  men  to  reform  them.    JiAi 
iu  proportion  as  you  are  going  to  attack  men's  interests,  a 
settle  their  convictions;  just  iu  proportion  as  you  mean  to  pat'a, 
the  plow  and  turn  the  old  sod  over — just  in  that  proportion  y«j 
ought,  if  you   act   wisely,  so    to  carry  yourself  as    to  keep  n 
sympathies  and  good-nature  on  your  side.     The  very  beat  skill  tBl^ 
not  enable  you  to  do  it.     There  will  be  a  thousand  curreuts  sot  I«{^ 
down  in  any  moral  chart;  and  you  will  find  that  it  M'ill  be  impoai*. 
ble  to  avoid  them.     But  every  man  that  goes  out  to  influence  bilj 
fellow-men,  whether  in  business,  or  in  civil  afiairs,  or  in  moral  kU^ 
tions,    or  in  religious  rejuvenescence,  should  charge  himself  tbiti! 
"If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  me,  let  mc   do  thia  woil^ 
peaceably — not  without  excitement ;  but  so  that  I  shall  perpctniltL 
have  access  to  men's  higher  feelings,  to  their  moral  sentiments,  to  th^ 
benevolence,  their  affection,  their  faith,  their  confidence,  their  bop^ 
their  mirth  fulness."     Blessed  be  mirthfulnesB !    It  is  one  of  the  raoi^ 
vators  of  the  world.      Men   will  let  you  well-nigh  scale  them,  W^ 
skin  them,  if  you  will  only  make  them  laugh.     There  are  a  gn>t^ 
many  men  who  will  not  go  Into  the  kingdom  of  God  if  yon  appntt^ 
them  soberly,  but  who  will  go  in  if  you  weave  a  sunbeam  cord  of^ 
mirth  to  draw  them  in  by.  ^ 

The  urgency  of  this  iiyunction  shows  how  much  force  lies  in  tlij^ 
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tongideratioQ.  "  If  it  hepostiUe,  as  much  as  IteCh  in  you,  live  peace- 
ibly  with  all  men."  Let  every  exertion  be  made.  Let  nothing  in 
Tonr  ipirit  contribute  to  anger.  Let  nothing  hinder  peace. 
With  thie  exposition,  I  will  make  &  few  applications. 
1.  We  Bee  the  error  of  those  who  think  that  boldness  and  harsli- 
BMs  and  stinging  pertinacity  fit  a  man  peculiarly  to  be  a  corrector 
dT  morals.  Why,  you  might  just  as  well  set  waspa  to  drive  chlldron 
«t  of  an  orchard  where  they  were  alealing  apples !  A  wasp  may 
Mre  a  child,  it  may  sting  him,  it  may  make  him  cry,  and  I'ub,  and 
nm;  but  it  only  touches  the  body.  It  doca  not  teach  him  the  wick- 
«  tiafsn  of  stealing.  It  does  not  make  htm  a  better  child.  There  ara 
miuy  who  think  that  if  men  are  only  witked,  that  is  all  that  tliey  need 
be  sare  of.  They  think  that  that  fact  gives  you  the  right  to  lano6 
tbem,  to  sting  Ihem,  to  put  the  stripes  on ;  and  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  you  do  it.  And  there  aro  those  who  go  at  wicked  men, 
fedtng  "  They  are  in  the  wrong,  and  I  am  in  the  right ;  I  see  it  and 
know  it ;  and  I  have  the  courage  to  tell  them  so  ;  and  no  man  shall 
deter  me."  And  so  they  fling  fii'o  and  coals  at  them,  thinking  that 
Uiejr  are  ordained  of  God  to  be  correctors  of  morals.  Wh:it !  by 
reastng  up  all  the  helluine  passions;  by  stimulating  all  the  irascible 
fcelings;  by  turning  a  man  out  of  his  reason  into  his  passions;  by 
thrawing  clouds  over  his  higher  mora!  sentiments,  and  putting  the 
fcrce  and  axis  of  his  whole  conduct  in  the  basilar  part  of  him? 
It  tlut  the  way  thai  you  seek  to  be  a  censor  and  a  corrector  of 
mor&ls?  It  is  neoesB.iry  that  a  man  should  see  clearly  what  is  right, 
tad  kave  strong  affinities  for  it,  and  what  is  wrong,  and  have  strong 
lot  the  only  thing  necessary  to  fit  a 
No  man  is  fit  to  correct  the  morals 
re.  Why  do  not  children  thrive  in 
1  private  famihes?  Because  they 
not  love  a  thousand  children  as  yon 
mm  fire  or  six,  as  you  can  not  take  care  of  a  thousand  children  as 
yon  can  five  or  six.  In  the  household,  children  thrive  by  the  amount 
of  lore  thai  is  expended  upon  them,  tf  you  do  not  love  a  man,  yon 
eu  not  BO  lell  hira  his  fault  that  that  fanit  will  not  be  hardened.  The 
mm  miiBt  feel  that  his  interest  is  dear  to  you.  Then  he  will  listen 
lo  you.  Otherwise  he  will  array  himsalf  in  opposition  against  you. 
Conbativencss  is  hia  general,  and  rises  up  to  do  battle  in  behalf 
of  the  wrong  in  him  that  you  attack.  If  you  assault  his  position, 
(very  thing  that  is  in  him  resists  you.  Ton  become  at  once  to  him 
L  "  *gg'"w.  *tt  enemy.  Every  man  is  bound,  if  he  would  be  a 
L  corrector  of  morals,  to  carry  a  clear  sight.  lie  is  to  be  determined  ; 
H  he  i»  to  be  invincible.  Bat,  after  all,  that  is  only  the  outside  prepara- 
H  tioo.    He  is  Ui  speak  the  truth  in  love.     He  is  to  have  the  supreme 


repoliions  from  that ;  but  that  ie 
lUa  to  be  a  corrector  of  morals, 
of  any  one  whom  he  does  not  lo' 
poWc  institutions  as  they  do 
•re  not  k  much  loved.     You  ca 
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power  of  overcoming  evil  with  good.  Men  do  not  like  to  hear  that. 
They  are  DOt  pleased  with  tlie  idea  of  being  so  good,  and  bringing 
so  much  goodness  to  bear  on  men,  as  to  dissolve  their  wickedness.  It 
is  not  fashionable,  or  popular.  Tet,  after  all,  it  is  the  true  Gospd 
method.  And  he  is  orditined  to  be  a  corrector  of  morals  ia  the  com- 
munity, who  has  not  only  a  clear  eye,  a  firm  hand,  and  a  courageooi- 
heart,  but  also  a  large  sympathetic  nature,  a  loving  heart,  as  well ;  who 
can  measure  the  good  that  is  in  bad  men  ;  who  can  feel  that  there  are 
righte  in  men  who  are  wrong;  who  can  respect  a  man  whose  conduot 
in  most  regards  ia  bad,  for  the  sake  of  the  manhood  that  is  in  hiio. 
No  man  is  prepared  to  take  a  man  to  task  for  his  wrong,  nntil  he  can 
feet  that  the  man,  with  all  hie  fanlts,  is  a  child  of  the  loving  God  ; 
and  that  with  all  his  animalism  he  is  Immortal,  and  shall  live  for- 
ever. But  in  this  larger  sphere  of  contemplation,  feeling  as  Christ 
felt  when  he  wept  over  Jei-usalem,  and  feeling  as  he  fell  when  he 
died  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  a  man  may  be  prepared  to  corrod. 
sharply.  Yea,  even  as  with  &  surgeon's  excision,  he  may  cnt  off,* 
men's  fanlts,  and  succeed. 

If  yon  undertake  this,  and  do  not  succeed,  your  want  of  sucoesi, 
the  text  says,  must  not  be  your  fault.  If  it  be  possible  ;  a»  much  at 
tieth  in  you.  If  you  have  put  forth  the  utmost  possible  endeavor,  if, 
you  have"  done  every  thing  you  could,  for  the  sake  of  living  peace- 
ably with  a  man  whom  you  are  attempting  to  teach  and  correct,  then 
you  will  be  exonerated  from  blame,  though  your  efforts  are  not  sno- 
ceaaful ;  but  not  otherwise. 

2.  We  see  the  mistaken  impression  that  truth  and  righteoasnest 
have  a  right  to  dictatorial  ways;  that  they  have  a  right  to  preat 
right  on,  regardless  of  consequences.  We  see  the  meaning  of  that 
maxim  which  is  so  oflcn  employed,  that  a  man  should  do  hi*  rfufy 
and  leave  tfie  results  to  Ood.  That  is  true ;  and  yet,  it  is  the  most 
blundering  of  all  maxims. 

In  the  day  of  battle,  a  man  takes  his  position  with  the  artillery, 
and  feels  that  his  business  is  to  load  right,  and  aim  right,  and  then 
let  fly ;  and  after  that  is  done,  he  can  say,  "  I  am  not  responsible  for 
the  consequences ;"  but  suppose  a  man  should  wheel  his  gim  round, 
so  that  it  should  not  be  anywhere  in  range  of  the  enemy,  and  ehonid 
load  bunglingly,  and  Gre  carelessly,  and  should  say  "  My  business  ia 
only  to  load  and  fire  this  cannon,  and  God  ia  to  take  care  of  the 
sequences  "  ?    Is  it  not  his  business  to  do  something  more  than  that? 

Suppose  a  man  should  stand,  with  chisel  in  hand,  at  a  Intho,  in 
which  was  a  revolving  piece  of  wood,  and  he  should  say, "  That  may 
come  out  a  broomstick,  or  a  gunstook  ;  my  business  is  to  work  pa- 
tiently, and  let  God  take  care  of  the  consequenues  "? 

The  moment  you  bring  that  maxim  to  bear  on  the  lower  offices 
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of  life,  every  body  sees  how  absurd  it  ia.    And  yet  men  aay,  "  My  basi- 
Deu  is  to  preach,  and  let  God  take  care  of  the  consequences."     But 
tliere  b  do  business  in  the  world  which  requires  such  sharp,  sure,  ex- 
ul  aim,  as  preaching  docs.     There  is  no  business  in  the  world  which 
requires  that  a  man  should  have  such  forethought,  and  so  strive  to 
dotlie  right  thing,  and  to  do  it  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right 
Binner,  as  the  exertion  of  moral  influence.    The  higher  you  go  up  in 
ImDun  life,  the  more  subtle  are  the  offices,  and  the  more  difficnlt  ia 
the  carriage  of  the  soul.     A  victory  in  the  higher  range  of  life  re- 
quires ton  times  as  much  discipline  and  skill  and  care  as  a  victory  in 
Uk  lower  offices  of  life.     And  yet,  in  the  lower  offices  of  life  we  hold 
iD«D  accountable,  not  merely  for  industry,  and  fidelity,  and  good  inten- 
tions, hut  for  skill  and  particularity  of  adaptation  as  well.    If  a  man 
ID  basiness  should  prove  incompetent  for  his  position,  and  make  dis- 
sstrous  mistakes,  would  his  general  good  intentions  exonerate  him? 
IT  a  man  should  hire  out  as  journeyman  in  any  mechanical  business, 
and  should  be  a  blundering,  bungling  workman,  could  he  fall  hack 
OD  his  good  intentions  ?    Would  he  he  retained  an  hour  ?     Something 
man  than  good  intentions  is  necessary.     We  hold  that  in  dealing 
with  material  substances  a  man  is  responsible  for  the  results  which  he 
prodoces.     And  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  still  more,  every  man  is 
mpODsible  for  the  results  which  he  produces.     To  a  certain  extent 
tltis  ia  absolutely  true.     The  iimitations  I  have  already  mentioned. 
No  man,  because  he  is  made  a  champion  of  God's  truth  and  right- 
•ousneas,  has  an  easy  task,  so  that  he  can  say,  "I  have  nothing  to 
do  hat  just  to  preach  the  truth ;  I  have   only  to  fling  abroad  the 
famner  of  righteousness ;   my  business  is  to  strike,  and  let  them  take 
vmn  who  are  under  the  blow." 

The  higher  the  truth  that  you  have,  the  higher  the  range  of  that 
tmth,  the  more  important  it  is  that  you  should,  in  all  your  economy, 
b  your  whole  disposition  and  carnage,  be  worthy  of  administering 
yoor  high  trust.  The  vulgarity  of  men,  their  blunderings,  are  such 
u  lo  bring  contempt  on  religion  itself.  And  the  higher  and  purer 
tbe  cause,  the  more  it  should  appeal  to  men's  higher  natures,  and  not 
lo  their  lower.  How  many  thousands  of  the  most  precious  truths  of 
the  Bible  have  been  so  preached  that  men  have  learned  to  hate  them  I 
Uow  men  have  learned  to  hate  the  doctrine  of  absolute  dependenue 
■pOD  God,  and  God's  sovereignty!  There  never  was  a  child  that 
Via  made  to  feel  that  it  was  absolutely  dependent  on  the  love  and 
^mpathy  and  care  of  father  and  mother,  who  did  not  bless  God  for 
that  truth.  And  yet,  when  the  very  »ame  thing  Is  lifted  up  into  a 
Ughpr  and  diviner  sphere  ;  when  it  is  taught  that  we  are  dependent 
00  tbe  love  and  sympathy  and  care  of  God,  men  revolt  from  it  on  a«- 
sooat  of  the  manner  in  which  it  la  presented  to  thorn.    Tcacheri  have 
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kdmioiBtered  the  truth  bo  ruthleasly,  ao  vulgarly,  and  bo  dispropoi 
tioniitely,  that  the  noblest  elements  of  it,  that  should  have  ahinoi 
like  atai-s,  have  become  iuiniical  and  hateful  to  men.  And  the  bigli 
er  the  cause,  the  more  men  should  administer  so  that  tliej  ahoula 
have  aocesH  to  the  better  part  of  their  fellow-men,  and  not  to  th* 
lower  and  worst  part. 

If  it  if  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  teach  peaceably ;  preaoa 
peaceably.  Aud  yet,  there  are  a  great  many  persons  who  tbkik  tbaft 
if  they  preach  so  that  all  their  congregation  are  stirred  up  into  ft 
froth  of  indignation,  they  are  preaching  to  some  purpose  ;  and  thejf 
•ay,  "  That  shows  that  I  have  touched  the  quick.  Now  you  see  the 
depravity  of  human  nature-  I  have  probed  to  the  bottom."  Another 
man,  preaching  the  same  Gospel,  to  a  like  congregation,  when  there 
is  a  similar  stale  of  things  in  the  community,  so  preachea  these  trntlif 
that  men  accept  them,  and  maintain  confidence  and  kindly  relation! 
with  him.  The  test  which  a  great  many  propound,  is,  "If  you  han 
prenched  faithfully,  men  will  act  like  the  devil ;  and  if  they  do  not  an 
ao,  it  is  because  you  are  at  fault."  But  I  hold  the  spirit  of  the  Go«- 
pel  to  be,  that  if  a  man  preaches  wisely  and  skillfully,  men  will  act 
better.  Even  when  it  criminates  them,  even  when  it  condemns  ihar 
eonsciencea  and  their  life,  it  will  inspire  in  them,  not  repugnance,  but 
aspiration.  Even  in  the  hearts  of  selfish  men,  the  Gospel  may  be  W 
preaciied  that  in  the  houra  of  their  musing  they  will  wish  that  they 
were  not  selSah.  Even  pride  may  be  ao  rebuked  that  in  the  hour  of 
their  leisure  it  will  wish  it  was  less  obdurate  and  less  inexorable. 
There  ia  a  spirit  in  every  body  that  longs  for  manhood,  and  it  is  our 
business  to  find  out  that  spirit,  and,  if  possible,  to  knock  at  its  vei^ 
door;  to  try,  somelimea  fear,  Bomctinics  hope,  Bomelimes  love,  aome- 
times  reason,  sometimes  conscience,  sometimes,  in  turn,  all  the  diffier- 
ent  affections ;  and  all  with  the  view  of  leading  men  to  higher  planes, 
and  keeping  down  the  bad  that  ia  in  them  while  exalUng  and  empov- 
eirlng  the  good. 

It  is  in  this  particular  direction  that  I  esteem  the  awfulneM 
that  is  attached  to  Sunday,  and  church,  and  pulpit,  a  great  mia- 
take — the  greatest  mistake  of  Christendom.  It  came  in  three  boo- 
dred  yeare  after  Christ's  time.  We  have  from  the  Romans,  as  they 
had  from  the  Tuscans,  the  element  of  fear  and  ten-or  in  religion. 
The  rigor  of  law  and  Roman  cruolty  came  down,  throngh  the 
medifflval,  the  Roman,  and  the  Protestant  churches  to  onr  time.  Th« 
Oriental  church  was  genial,  hopeful,  cheerful,  joyful ;  and  when  tbe 
golden-mouthed  Chrysostom  preached,  men  talked  with  him  out  of  the 
Budienoe,  and  responded  to  him  aa  if  they  were  Metliodists,  and  be 
was  a  Hethodiat  exiiorter ;  and  interpolations  excited  a  smile  both 
«n  the  pulpit  and  oat  of  it;  and  It  was  not  considered  as  transgress 
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tlie  flnnctity  of  the  time.    The  beatlien  element  is  that  rigor,  that 

»in,  that  EOmbreness  which  locks  up  tlie  higher  aspirations.     Taste 

^,  -Jtood.  and  a^piratioii  is  good,  because  they  lighten  up  the  mind. 

■■^^Ih  ia  good,  so  that  it  is  real  mirth.     A  spurious  article  is  poor  in 


'■St  thing.      Where  God  has  given  a  man  the  power  to  make  truth 


lighter  by  humor,  and  he  docs  not  do  it,  he  ia  recreant  to  duty. 
God  has  given  a  man  the  power  to  make  it  easier  for  men  to 
out  of  their  faults  by  the  nse  of  wit,  he  should  employ  it  so  as  to 
,  —  ve  that  end.  Where  humor  holds  the  key  that  will  unlock  the 
«Oor  of  the  prison  in  which  the  sotil  lies,  and  let  it  out,  it  should  be 
id.  Yon  are  bound  to  use  every  thing  that  God  gave  you — all 
;tion ;  all  Imagination  \  all  humor ;  all  wit ;  all  reasoning ;  all 
■l>pealB  fram  every  faculty,  to  every  faculty  ;  and  you  are  bound  to 
tae  tfaem  in  the  sacred  lino  of  exalting  men  above  that  which  is  base 
minA  animal,  and  bringing  them  into  the  higher  region  of  reason  and 
llioral  sentiment  and  true  spirituality. 

We  are  talking  about  what  is  going  Ui  save  the  world,  and  bow 
iNiD^on  is  going  to  be  advanced,  and  which  church  ia  to  get  ahead. 
la  never  can  tell,  by  looking  at  birds'  tail-feathers,  which  is  going 
fly  highest ;  and  you  can  not  tell  by  looking  at  churches,  and  their 
ordinances,  and  their  outside  apparatus,  which  is  going  to  tuke  the  lead. 
tell  you,  that  church  which  has,  first,  the  most  power  with  God, 
.and  then,  next,  the  most  aympathetiu  power  with  men,  is  the  truest 
cborch.  The  spirit  of  the  Gospel  is  contained  in  the  words,  "  We 
pray  yon,  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  with  God."  That  is  the 
whole  of  it.  We  arc  to  use  every  thing  that  we  have,  in  the  divine 
"work  of  persuading  men  to  become  sons  of  God.  That  ought  not 
to  be  a  very  operose  thing.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood. It  ought  not  to  be  so  perplexed  and  confused  as  it  is.  Re- 
'  tigioD  is  the  simplest  thing  in  this  world.  A  child  that  knows  how 
to  love  father  and  mother,  and  to  eay,  "Dear  father"  and  "Dear 
mother,"  knows  how  to  worship  God.  A  child  that  knows  the 
economy  of  the  household  knows  the  whole  economy  of  true  church 
government.     Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  that. 

3.  There  is  a  domestic  applicaiion  that  may  be  given  to  this  line 
of  tbongbt,  which  is  not  unimportant  to  any  of  us. 

First,  the  abiding  fnllness  of  kind  feeling  in  the  family,  in  the 
•chool,  in  social  companies,  will  be  a  powerful  predisposing  vauso  of 
peace,  and  so  of  influences  that  lead  men  to  superior  states  of  mind. 
We  nsually  think  of  goodnature  as  a  matter  of  personal  aucoinplish- 
mcat  A  man's  beauty  does  not  add  very  much  to  his  power  iu  so- 
ciety. We  think  that  being  good-natured  or  bad-natured  is  a  mere 
matter  of  friction :  that  if  a  man  is  good-natured  he  geta  along  easier 
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with  himself,  while  if  ha  is  biid-natured,  it  is  hsrder  for  him  ttti 
along  wilh  himgelf;  and  that  it  is  his  own  business.     No,  ooti 

Suppose  an  old-fashioned  tallow-c&ndic,  in  a  litlle  log  hittt 
edge  of  a  forest,  fiill  of  imperfections,  with  here  a  stick  and  t 
bit  of  wick,  so  that  it  guttered,  and  flared,  and  burned  dim— ffipfM 
that  such  a  candle  should  say,  "  I  have  a  great  many  faults,  I  \an\ 
bat  I  am  my  own  Torst  enemy  ;  and  it  is  my  business.''  "Xti* 
Bays  the  man  that  is  trying  to  read,  "  it  concerns  me  more  tlui  tl 
does  you  ;"  and  he  snuffs  it  often,  and  longs  for  some  better  ii^ 

A  father  stands  in  the  family,  and  says,  "I  know  I  un  on 
and  nn reasonable,  until  after  I  have  had  my  coffee;  but  I  in^ 
own  worst  enemy."     No,  you  are   not.     You  are  your  wife'l 
my,  you  are  your  children's  enemy ;  you  are  your  Bervauts' en 
Tou  are  hound  to  stand  in  your  household  as  a  foiuitaiii  of  gMi> 
nature.     You  are  not  only  to  be  as  good-natured  as  the  otlier  in< 
bers  of  the  household  arc,  but  yon  are  to  be  the  bigh-pri«g(toi 
before  them  an  example  of  good-nature.     Parents  gcueraily  rem 
this.     They  seem  to  think  th.U  children  are  bound  to  beh»ve  I 
because  they  have  their  fortune  to  make ;  hut  that,  as  lor  tbeni,  vhl 
have  made  their  fortune — who  are  married  and  have  a.  fuuIf-JI 
does  not  matter  so  much.    Yet,  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.    A 
that  has  been  exalted,  through  well-doing,  to  some  eminence  of  p(* 
tion,  is  bound,  on  account  of  his  very  Bupoiiority,  to  be  bett«r  iM 
if  he  had  not  reached  up  to  it. 

The  man  and  the  woman  that  are  prepared  to  be  married, 
be  put  to  the  test  of  being  ahlo  to  bridle  their  spirits.  Two  pi 
that  can  not  agree  with  each  other,  and  can  not  agree  with 
outside  of  them,  are  not  fit  to  be  married.  They  light  the  toreklf 
discord.  The  match  is  a  sulphurous  match,  and  is  stenchiul  udw^ 
focating,  that  lights  their  love.  Persons  that  are  in  such  eIo*><al 
intimate  relations  as  those  of  the  household  should  be  concordut 
They  should  have  in  them  a  tendency  to  live  peaceably  wilh 
eetves  and  every  body  else.  And  in  proportion  as  persooa 
high,  the  motive  and  the  obligation  are  intensified.  The  gruUt 
nian  is,  the  greater  are  his  moral  obligations.  The  higher  a  tun 
the  higher  should  be  the  influences  which  he  exerts. 

Frets,  complaints,  sarcasms,  pett  y  seltishnesses — all  these  an  pn* 
disposing  causes  of  evil.  They  are  not  merely  the  signs  of  mwd 
3  many  inoculations  of  the  same  diacW 
tnlB,  in  all  the  members  of  your  fjunilf- 
luld  include  in  itself  the  causes  of  goo^ 
',  not  only  in  the  leaders,  but  also  in  those  that  are  suhjcctk 
I  have  heard  a  great  many  family  prayem,  and  made  a  great  »»]'• 
I  have  heard  men,  in  family  prayer,  confess  their  wickedoc%b, 


disease  in  you,  but  they  a 
in  your  children,  i 

Every  household  shoi 
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■ay  that  God  would  forgive  them  the  sioa  that  they  got  from 
■^dam,  and  the  sins  that  they  foiuid  out  for  themselves — which,  I  aus- 
]k«(;t,  were  x  great  deal  more  numeroas  than  the  others  I — but  I  do 
^ot  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  father,  in  family  prayer,  confess  that 
ClO  bad  a  bad  temper.  I  never  heard  a  mother  confess  in  family 
grayer  that  she  was  irritable  and  snappish,  I  never  beard  pefBona 
Bewail  those  sins  which  are  the  engineers  and  aitificers  of  the  moral 
eoodition  of  the  family.  The  angel  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
•  prayer  that  began,  "  Lord,  thou  knowcst  that  I  am  a  si^old  ;"  and 
y«t  I  think  that  prayer  would  go  np,  angel  or  no  angel,  it  is  go  truG, 
and  BO  wholesome  to  have  been  made.  If  there  is  anywhere  that 
Aia  law,  "As  much  aa  lieth  in  yon,  live  peaceably  with  all  men," 
afaoald  be  written  in  letters  of  gold,  it  is  in  the  iamily;  but  how 
noch  there  is  there  of  selfishness ;  how  much  of  pride ;  how  much 
of  the  passions ;  and  how  little  of  honoring  others ;  how  little  that 
stodiesothers' welfare;  how  little  of  patience;  how  little  of  forbear- 
Bg  with  men ;  how  little  of  speaking  the  truth  in  love — in  short, 
how  little  of  heaven,  and  how  much  of  hell ! 

Now,  this  is  rather  a  serious  matter.  I  must  npologiao  for  preach- 
ing, on  such  a  hot  day  as  this,  a  sermon  that  comes  right  home  to 
you,  and  means  business — for  this  does  mean  business.  You  listened 
to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  patience  when  I  was  speaking  about 
reformers  and  ministers,  and  that  class  of  people;  and  you  said,  very 
Ukely,  "As  good  as  they  deserve."  Perhaps  you  will  not  be  so 
patient  when  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  here  who  has 
Dot  occasion,  in  sackcloth,  to  confess  that  he  or  she  has  desecrated 
that  most  sacred  temple,  the  household,  and  poured  out  again  and 
a^n,  there,  before  God,  the  turbid  streams  that  spring  from  the 
morass  of  the  passions,  while  the  pure  and  crystal  streams  from  the 
higher  altitude  of  the  soul  have  been  few  and  far  between. 

Repent,  my  dear  Christian  brethren.  Take  this  matter  home.  The 
family  is  a  school  as  well  as  a  home ;  and  children  brought  up  quai^ 
relingly,  or  enviously,  or  discontentedly,  in  time  will  become  propa- 
gators of  just  the  same  malign  economy  in  other  families.  Among 
friends,  in  social  life,  in  schools,  in  churches,  and  in  business,  men  may 
perform  their  duties  either  combatively  and  arrogantly  and  pro- 
vokingly,  or  gently,  winningly,  peaceably.  It  may  be  necessary  for 
yoa  to  tell  a  man  his  faults;  but  it  is  not  necessary  thnt  you  should 
shoot  him,  or  speak  to  him  as  though  your  words  were  fired  from  the 
mouth  of  a  rifle.  In  proportion  as  he  is  faulty,  he  needs  to  be  correct- 
ed. In  proportion  as  he  is  faulty,  he  will  probably  resent  aggression ; 
and  in  that  proportion  you  need  to  admRiiBter  correction  cautiously 
and  kindly.  A  man  should  pray,  sometimes,  a  whole  week,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  get  himself  into  the  right  mood  to  go  to  a  friend  and  tell 
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him  his  faalts.  Oh  I  not  they  are  my  greatest  friends  who  kia  sr  li 
most;  who  caress  me  most ;  who  flatter  me  most.  Not  they  irb}  Ii 
truest  friends  who  put  their  hand  upon  my  head,  and  are  pnmdif  li 
me.  They  that  deny  themselves  of  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  mikki 
me  better ;  they  that  incur  the  risk  of  anger  and  dislocation  of  finoifr 
ship  for  the  sake  of  telling  me  a  truth  that  nobody  else  dares  to  idi 
me,  and  that  I  die  for  the  want  of  hearing ;  they  that  are  more  dwHi 
of  my  souPs  interior  and  essential  good  than  they  are  of  my  sitiifo 
tion  with  the  pride  and  vanities  of  life,  and  seek  to  be  physiciaB  H 
my  soul — they  are  my  best  friends.  That  mother  who  seinte 
her  child  as  with  a  lighted  candle,  and  yet  with  such  moth^lj  km 
that  the  child  can  and  does  endure  it,  is  the  best  mother ;  and  the  baft 
father,  the  best  brother,  the  best  sister,  and  the  best  friend,  an  sol 
those  who  flatter  you,  but  those  who  scour  you,  and  explore  jov 
lives,  and  love  you,  and  are  solicitous  for  your  highest  wdAn^ 
that  you  may  have  the  right  to  do  it,  and  the  power  to  do  it. 

We  are  called  to  expose  men's  errors,  and  rebuke  their  wrongs,  al 
correct  their  faults ;  and  we  can  doit  with  our  daws  or  with  our  lips 
We  can  do  it  as  animals,  or  as  angels.  We  can  do  it  in  the  spirit  d 
wrong,  or  we  can  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  right.  We  can  do  it  with  love,  m 
we  can  do  it  with  pride  and  temper.  The  administration  of  rebokekf 
the  lower  feelings,  invariably  excites  the  lower  feelings  of  those  whff 
are  exposed  to  this  tempest  and  this  storm.  The  feeling  that  youetny 
to  a  man  you  will  awaken  in  him.  If  you  carry  patience  to  him,  veij 
soon  he  will  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  impatience.  If  you  cany 
pride  to  him,  very  soon  he  will  be  as  proud  as  you  are.  If  you  carry 
gentleness  to  him,  he  will  very  soon  be  ashamed  of  his  irritablenett 
and  excitableness.  If  you  withhold  respect  from  him,  he  will  Isck 
respect  for  you.  If  you  treat  him  as  an  equal,  he  will  very  soon  b^ 
come  your  companion  and  your  friend.  When  you  want  to  rebuke t 
man,  love  him  as  a  mother  loves  her  child.  Then  you  become  at' 
dained  a  high-priest,  and  you  can  discharge  these  painful  duties  pio- 
fitably.  Otherwise,  you  do  not  live  peaceably  with  him,  and  it  isyonr 
own  fault. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  that  live  with  others  to  repress  the  evil  thttki 
in  them,  and  to  excite  the  good  that  is  in  them.  That  is  a  part  of  thii 
comprehensive  declaration. 

I  might  divide  men  into  two  classes — those  that  have  an  lusting 
ti ve  power  to  wake  up  the  bad  that  is  in  their  fellow-men,  and  those  thit 
have  an  instinctive  power  to  wake  up  the  good  that  is  in  them. 
Every  discerning  person,  every  student  of  human  nature,  has  noticed 
this.  Some  men,  when  they  leave  you,  leave  you  at  disagreement 
with  all  your  kind.  There  are  just  such  men  as  there  are  days.  I 
used  to  see  men,  in  Boston,  on  sunshiny  days,  gloomy  and  irritable^ 
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oot  of  joint  with  themBelves  anil  every  body  else,  wlio  coiild 
Vkot  nnderstand  their  feelings  until  they  looked  up  at  the  steeple  and 
•aw  that  the  wind  was  in  the  east ;  and  then  they  said,  "  Oli  I  it  ia 
^ihe  coBt  wind,"  They  nnderstood  it  then.  With  some  men,  although 
*lie  day  may  be  bright  and  clear,  the  east  wind  ia  in  the  air.  I  have 
■een  men  who  were  cheery  and  smiling,  and  who  Becmed  to  be  fine, 
-5p»od  fellows,  but  who  left  you  chilly  and  ugly.  You  do  not  like 
people,  you  do  not  trust  people,  and  the  world  does  not  eeem  such  a 
p>od  place  to  you,  when  you  have  been  in  their  eompany.  There  are 
Other  men  who,  when  they  have  been  with  you,  have  had  the  opposite 
•fleet  upon  you. 

I  have  often  seen  the  sharpest  eword  enveloped  in  a  sheath  ot 
plash  ;  and  yet  it  was  as  keen  as  a  Damascus  blade.  I  have  seen 
Bken  whose  tongue  was  just  like  such  a  sword.  Their  words  were 
soft  and  gentle,  but  they  sucked  blood  at  every  stroke.  You  feel  dis- 
agreeable when  they  have  been  with  you.  They  saw  the  bad  that 
was  in  you,  and  liked  to  throw  it  up  to  sight.  Such  men  will  take 
men's  faults,  as  jugglers  do  balls,  and  keep  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten 
going  np  in  the  air  all  the  time  !  Let  some  men  go  into  a  school,  and 
the  children,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  will  all  begin  to  be  restless, 
and  irritable,  and  ugly.  And  so  it  is  in  commanding  men.  Some 
captains  and  some  generals  have  a  dislocating  effect  on  the  soldiers 
that  are  under  them.  There  is  something  in  them  that  drives  men 
apart,  and  makes  them  ugly.  Some  men  can  not  live  with  others 
without  gaining  their  ill  will.  There  are  persons  who,  on  going  into 
a  &mily,  will  in  a  week's  time  have  every  body  in  that  family  against 
them.  Some  men  will  go  about  throwing  sparks  of  fire  among  other 
people,  till  every  body  ia  irritable;  and  then  they  will  say,  "How  wick- 
ed it  is  that  these  people  should  be  so  iiTitable  !"  They  made  them  so. 
I  have  seen  men  who,  if  people  did  not  worship  them,  or  if  men  seemed 
opposed  to  them,  felt  that  these  people  were  arrogant,  and  proud, 
aod  wicked.  Some  men  think  that  the  pride  of  the  world  is  immense, 
and  nobody  sees  half  so  mnch  pride  in  tbc  world  as  proud  people  do. 
They  make  it.  They  stir  it  up.  You  will  find  that  every  man  has 
pride  enough  in  him,  if  you  approach  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  it 
out.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ugliness  inhuman  nature  that  will  show 
itself,  if  you  deal  with  men  so  as  to  excite  it.  If  you  choose  to  take 
a  pole,  and  stir  up  men  from  the  bottom,  you  will  find  plenty  of  mud. 
Oa  the  other  band,  every  man  has  imagination,  and  faith,  and 
hope,  and  love,  and  aspiration — a  yearning  for  things  noble,  and  pure, 
and  true;  and  these  qualities  can  be  stimulated  to  action.  There  is 
sn  element  of  self-sacrifice  in  every  body,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  per- 
sons to  stimulate  that.  I  have  known  a  woman  to  go  into  a  country 
village,  and  gather  about  her  the  children  of  coarse,  blunt  people,  and 
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in  one  summer's  time  bi-eathe  the  spirit  of  heroiflra  into  every  linl© 
child  in  that  neighborhood.  She  had  the  power  of  toaching  the  best 
eide  of  their  nature.  She  had  a  spirit  in  her  which  waked  up  the  no- 
bler part,  the  godly  part,  the  lieavenly  part  of  their  being. 

If,  then,  it  ia  our  duty,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  to  live  peaceably 
with  ali  men,  we  are  to  see  to  it  we  do  not  stir  up  the  bad  part  of 
those  by  whom  we  are  surrounded  in  our  stations  in  life — in  the 
store,  in  the  shop,  in  our  business,  wherever  we  are.  And  we  are  to 
test  our  life  by  the  effects  which  we  are  producing  on  other  men, 
If  we  wake  up  in  them  the  noble  and  divine  elements,  that  is  evH 
dence  that  we  have  God's  spiiit  in  us.  It  is  the  devil  that  etira  op 
evil  among  men.  It  is  God  that  siitls  the  troubled  sea,  and  causM 
its  mire  nnd  dirt  at  last  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  is  the  test  tiiat 
every  man  should  propose  to  himself. 

Christian  brethren,  take  homo  with  you  this  passage  that  I  have 
recited,  with  some  enlargement,  and  with  varied  applications;  and 
not  simply  to  tell  what  yon  tbink  of  the  sermon,  but  to  measure* 
yoar  own  disposition,  and  to  form  a  true  judgment  in  reaped  to  the 
way  in  which  you  are  living. 

The  shipmaster  that  has  sailed  foi-  days  and  days  without  an  ob 
Borvaiion,  if  there  is  a  moment  in  which  the  cloud  opens,  catches  a 
view  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  day,  or  of  a  star,  if  it  be  niglil ;  and,  though 
the  cloud  shuts  again  in  a  moment,  he  has  bis  data ;  and  now  lie  can 
make  hia  calculation,  and  tell  just  where  he  ia.  It  ia  theae  momentarj 
openings  of  truth  that  give  you  the  opportunity,  sometimes,  to  take 
data,  and  ascertain  where  you  are,  morally ;  where  in  love ;  where 
along  the  scale  on  which  men  measure  goodness  or  badness.  Take 
this  truth,  I  beseech  of  you,  and  see  whether  your  life  is  making 
men  better,  sweeter  tempered,  more  peaceable;  whether  you  carry 
yourself  so  as  to  aeoore  the  cooperation  of  those  round  about  yon, 
or  BO  as  to  excite  their  opposition  against  you ;  whether  yon  caU 
forth  men's  higher  and  better  feelings,  or  stir  up  in  them  auger,  aad 
pride,  and  vanity,  and  hateful  passions. 

Remember  that,  at  the  last,  God  will  call  you  to  account,  not  ain*- 
ply  for  what  you  have  done  to  yourselves,  but  also  for  what  yott 
have  done  to  those  who  are  hia  children  and  your  brethren.  Toar 
nnoonsciouB  influence  ia  doing  more  good  or  more  bad  than  all  the 
good  or  all  the  bad  that  you  purpose  to  do,  and  that  you  try  to  do, 
God  meant  that  we  should  live  in  snch  an  abiding  temper  of  lovc^ 
that,  whether  oonsciona  or  naconacioua,  our  influences  should  tend  to 
peaoeableneas. 
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pbateh  before  the  serkor.* 

Wb  thuik  thee,  nor  Father,  that  thou  hist  qoickaued  onr  knowledge  ot  thea, 

^^^JtkM  thou  *n  in  the  centre  of  our  lioinoi,  ty  tha  voice  of  our  little  ones,  tewA- 

^^HHh  lo  mj  to  tbee,  as  they  ia.j  to  ub,  Out  Fatber,     We  know  somethiiiK 

^^^^■tanniDg  of  that  in  tliem  ;  and  u  we  interpret  their  confliloaco  ood  faith 

^^PBwaiBlpticttT'  of  lore,  bo  du?  we  kuovr  how  to  draw  ne&r  to  thee  with  a  cor- 

^^■MiiMdiiig  experience.     Though   the;  ore   dependent  ftnd  ignorant,  and  con- 

■Cutlj  erring,  we  feel  thai  oui  lovo  ia  large  eDougli  lo  forgive  them,  and  that 

nr  wiadam  is  Urge  enough  for  their  need,  and  that  all  oor  life  is  a  sacfiflco — » 

llTin;  one — for  them.    For  them  we  toll ;  for  thorn  we  BuSer  ii 

them  we  give  up  our  time  and  oor  rights;  for  Ihem  we  willingly  take  ot 

ud  pain  ;  lor  them  we  Ure  ;  and  we  pour  o\a  life  into  their  souls,  that  they  may 

flow  up  in  a  self-flustaitiing  nod  fruitful  life.      And  hast  thou  not  herein  taught 

Mwliat  thou  art  ?    What  Is  the  wonder  of  thy  living  sacrifice,  eet  forth  Rnd  mani- 

ft«ted  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  more  gloriously  effulgiog  in  the  everlasting  life  of  God 

k  licavea.  forever  bearing  the  sorrew,  the  ineiperlonce,  the  sufforing,  the  ^n  and 

tha  w-iekrdneas  of  ihe  world,  teaching,  reatrainlng,  punishing,  all  in  love,  to  re»r 

» Bf  SenetstioDB  that  aball  serve  thee  I 

BlMaed  be  thy  name,  0  Lord  God  !  that  we  need  not  go  up  Into  the  heaven, 
Mr  down  Into  the  deep,  nor  fktaway  on  the  wings  of  phiiosopby.  to  know  who 
a  vt,  and  what  thou  art.  Thou  bast  writtuo  tby  nature  upon  our  buuIb. 
Than  liaat  interpreted  thyself  in  our  own  beat  feelings.  Thou  art  no  longer  re- 
^Bdlng  Di  of  thee  by  the  thuuder  of  Sinai,  or  by  the  sufibring  of  Calvary  ;  but 
thoB  art  by  the  teachings  of  both  giving  ua  to  understand  what  secret  thing* 
we  bidden  from  the  foundations  of  the  world  iu  tlioee  whom  thou  hast  made  in 
lUoe  own  image.  Thoa  art  bringing  forth  ;  thou  art  leaching ;  and  behold,  all 
HHagi  reveal  thou  to  tUoee  that  seek  tbee.  For  thou  art  in  the  heaven  and  on 
lb*  aartb.  in  thi>  night  and  in  the  day.  and  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Wborc  shall  we  go  that  wc  may  flee  from  thy  presence t  Tliou  art  everywhere; 
ttd  M  all  thinga  which  thoa  bast  made  thou  host  left  thine  Imprees.  We  rejoice 
It  tlw  tollocas  of  the  knowledge  which  thou  luut  given  to  the  world  of  thee. 
laA  w«  pray  tliat  the  blindness  of  our  own  hearts,  and  the  misiuti'rpratationB  of 
<m  fmkuw,  and  our  migtakea,  may  du  longer  binder  our  seeing  the  bright  and 
iMuaa  (ace  of  Qod.  or  of  Jesus,  Uraut  tliat  we  may  see  and  rejoice  in  him  as 
MI *ra)'«  best  Friend,  our  beloved  Saviour,  our  appointed  Head.  May  weclaap, 
VjUth  and  love,  Jesaa  oar  Foreraaner  and  latercesanr,  and.  following  Iminbly 
ll  Us  boui«pe  and  in  his  spirit,  wail  for  Ihe  clearer  and  mure  blcased  revelation 
'OahUneHBof  his  nature,  and  by  the  divine  nature  in  him  be  led  to  the  land  of 
hniid([e  and  of  perpetual  light. 

Smat,  we  beseech  of  thee,  thy  blessing  to  rest  upon  thy  servants  that  gather 
(■BMlier  this  morning  to  worship.  Bless,  according  to  their  several  necesutiea, 
■0  that  are  here.  For  thou  knowost  the  secrets  of  every  heart.  Cares  and 
hnibka  are  familiar  lo  thee.  Sorrow  and  aoguiah  are  knowledge  whieli  tliou 
iMhad  since  men  lived.  Thou  knowest  how  to  make  the  crooked  way  straight. 
lid  Ibe  toagh  way  smooth.  Thou  knowost  how  to  subdue  nnruly  passions,  and 
■auarj)  men  so.  Thou  knowest  how  to  interpret  tliine  own  providonoes,  and  to 
lacb  Ih?  servants  how  to  see  the  end.  Tliou  knowest  how  to  insplru  fuilli,  and 
It  tiMtfiuib  to  give  fortitude.    Qrant  loall  tliy  servants,  according  to  their  need, 


feainrbie  tbe  baptUni  ol 


ctiUdrcn. 


bloHdngi  of  tb;  providcnee.      Aod  grant,  not  bjr  tbe  ■ 

cuiing  Bad  asking.  Lut  by  tlie  wisdom  of  tbine  inlerprvtatioa.      Anditill 

tUe  burdens  upon  those  irbo  must  needs  bear  tbcm  for  tbeir  g;ood.  llmuA 

.ek  that  lUoy  mnj  be  removed.      Still  say  to  tboee  that  would  iitrt  lit 

d  removed  from  tbeir  lude,  My  grace  ie  sufficient  for  the«.     Still  aaj  latkM 

are  bowed  down  in  tears  and  in  darkness.  The  morning  elisll  come:  tw 

I  tbe  nlgbt.    Grant,  vb  pray  tboe,  tbat  those  wbo  are  tempted  may  find  thM 

I  to  thorn,  Btrcni^liening  them,  and  iiivinft  tbem  victor}-  over  tempuliaa. 

I  pray  that  thou  wilt  point  to  the  patb  of  duty  tbose  who  are  bewildond  nj 

cerlain.     Mny  aoiie  be  afmid  to  follow  their  feeling,  that  lead  to  pniilT.  iM    J 

re  to  Ood,  nnd  all  that  Is  good.    Take  away  the  wlfishneas  which  snpemtcic 

iiAth  imposed  in  all  tbe  world.     Qrant  that  those  blinding  feare,  and  thaaegiiii 

!ng  doubts,  and  those  oppressive  miHcoDtvntiuna,  which  do  so  cloud  iixeghrjii 

Uod  from  so  many  minds,  may  be  altogeC     r  taken  away  by  this  bright  l«ictiil( 

)r  thy  Hnly  Spirit.    And  wo  pray  that         i  wilt  teach  us  all  bow  to  cl( 

learts.    Ti'ach  us  bow  to  bold  the  aain        n  labjection.  and  bow  to  let 

Jianhood  (^  forth  in  power,  and  reign. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  blesa  all  in  this  church  that  go  forth  and  s 
ig  in  word  and  in  doctrine;  all  that  go  forth  on  misBions  of  muTcy:  all  llol 
ipervise  iuetitntions  far  tbo  welfare  of  society  ;  all  that  are  teachers,  or  in 
kching.    Grant  that  tbclr  labor  may  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


attetnl  abroad  from  us,  sitting  era; 
ant  that  everywhere  it  siiall  tw  lla 
Give  them  coolness  in  the  nudiii' 
—  y  sow  the  seed  of  tbe  wonL  Eiitj- 
iweet  affection,  may  they  teach  sa 
Y  they  be  witnewes  of  biiu  by  rim 
I  wlium  tliey  live  and  hope.  And  m  JiQ 
waadcring  ones  from  their  wide  disppnim 
ore,  with  renewed  strength  and  Tigor,ul< 


We  pray  thee,  be  with  those  wh" 
•'  under  bis  own  viae  nnd 

d's  wing  that  shall  oversb  > 

imer.    Grant  that  overywbcin  ilw 

^^c,  by  tbeir  example,  aud  purit; 
~-  glorious  way  of  righteousness  i 

od  they  are  cleansed  ;  by  faith  o 
^aat  thou  wilt  bring  again  all  our 
and  that  by  and  by  we  may  once  m 
bold  of  tbe  labors  of  the  year. 

Bless  thy  cauBe  everywliere.  Beaiember  all  thy  churches.  Tate  »nj 
divisions  and  heart-burnings  from  among  them.  Grant  that  they  may  seec^K 
eye,  and  lie  no  longer  armyed  in  battle,  one  against  another.  Orant  thai  >M>' 
mon  love,  a  common  faith,  and  a  common  Redeemer  may  so  far  bring  thy  pNpl* 
of  every  name  together,  that  they  shall  love,  accept,  and  rejcAtx  in  e*chc*l« 
We  pray  that  tby  kingdom  may  come,  over  all  darkness  and  supofitition  ui 
wrong,  and  that  the  whole  earth  may  be  filled  with  thy  glory. 

And  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  H0I7  Ghost,  shall  be  piaiaea  everlidloj' 
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Soul-Drifting. 


^  "WflirH  hope  wo  httva  as  an  Boclior  of  Iho  aou],  bolU  hutq  uid  Meadbet,  and 
^*«t  oiUieth  into  that  within  the  vail." — Ebb.  vi.  19. 


Vbkn  a  ship  ia  Bailing,  the  anchor  ia  of  no  tiBo ;  bat  wbeo  the 

^p  would  lie  still,  it  ia  the  anchor  that  holda  it    It  is  not  sHoue  ft 

C^m  that  requires  the  good  offices  of  an  anchor.     In  the  calmnesB 

Cbe  harbor,  a  ship  needs  it.    In  the  fairest  weather,  when  windt 

^  M  gentle  as  if  a  dove's  wings  Lad    produced  them,  a.  ship  will 

Kll  drift.    The  silent  current,  the  soft  palraa  of  the  tiniest  ripples 

(  plash  against  the  sideR,  gradually  push  her  along  ;  and  she  will 

mud  Dpoo  the  flats,  or  slriko  upon  the  shore,  or  grate  upon  the 

lh  ledges.     So  long  as  a  ship  ia  under  headway,  the  rudder  can 

id  her  to  her  course ;  but  as  sooii  as  she  ia  sheltei'ed,  and  would 

n  lie  still,  she  muat  have  an  anchor. 

"Hie  sool  ia  like  a  ahip.     So  long  as  it  is  moving  with  strong  im- 

lNciD,it  holds  its  course  easily.    When  earnest  tinpulaes  cease,  tbeci, 

W  something  holds  the  soul  ateadfaat,  it  drills ;  and  drifting  iS 

fciiiiore  dangeroas  to  a  soul  Ih.in  to  a  ahip.     It  drifts  into  doubt ; 

**i  out  of  doubta  come  morbid  impulses ;  and  out  of  morbid   itti- 

►<!»(»  Mrae  reactions  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

The  Eonl,  thus  bestead,  sulTers,  and  despairs,  and  enraetimetf  is 
■"•en  op  by  tides  and  winds,  in  some  vernal  or  autumnal  night,  Bo 
""to  the  sand  that  the  waters,  onco  gone,  never  como  so  high  agun. 
^li«  wrecked. 

"bat  a  ship  is  on  the  sand,  cracking  in  the  sun,  gaping  at  every 
iWn,  useless,  pitiable,  unable  to  help  itself  or  be  helped — that  is  the 
iHl,  drifting,  and  gone  up  on  the  arid  sands  of  unbelieC 
Porhundrcdsof  years,  religious  unbelief  has  been  treated  as  a  sin, 

Tr— il» ;  Etb.  tL    Bmi  (Plymoulb  Co-Ilocllon):  MB.  Ul,  8G8. 
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and  even  aa  a  crime.    Idtcntlly,  mUlioni  of  mea  £iv^ 
BUMiBly  ezeouted  for  unbelief— nnbelief,  too^  ia  ■jctcms  a 
the  bdief  in  which  a  hundivd  ycara  l^er  would  have  heea  n 
aa  another  un  and  an  atrocuona  follj.    Unbelief  haa  liod  a 
thia  world. 

TbMt  there  u  an  indigion  which  is  moat  onlpabi?  before  G 
ahouldbediirsputableanumgmeuildonotdoa^  When  the  pi 
are  full-blooded ;  when  men  amy,  lu  the  riolenea  of  pride  and  ij 
**I  will  not  have  Uua  man  to  rule  over  me;"  then,  I  h 
irreligioD  ia  diabooorable  to  manhood  and  culpable  belbn  Q 
the  obaourotiou  of  faith  hj  tho  poiaooona  Tapora  arising  from  ' 
lower  nature  ia  a  crime  against  a  man's  own  soul.     Bui  t 
that  all  unbelief  is  of  this  type,  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  most  ng 
tant  and  profoundly  afieotiug  of  the  aoal'a  bi^wr  experieitoei 

Surely,  no  man  can  hare  read  the  bi<^r^hieB  of  holy  n 
nan  oao  have  been  conversant  with  the  living  experiences  of 
strong  intelleotual  acdvities  and  strong  moral  yearnings,  w 
thia  view.    Xo  nun  can  be  other  than  very  ahalldw  who  i 
that  unbelief  is,  in  and  of  itself  and  alwaja,  a  nn . 

It  would  not  be  vise  to  aay  that  great  natures  must  doubt^ 
that  ia  not  true ;  and  yet,  there  is  a  oertain  form  of  doubt  nlu< 
be  sud  never  to  exist  except  in  soula  of  a  highly  Gusccptible  aj 
nature.    And  as  nnbelief,  in  a  malignant  form,  is  chamcierudw 
the  lower  passions,  so  likewise  there  is  an  unbelief  which  Is  A 
teristic  of  the  very  highest  spiritual  feelings.    His  kind  o 
is  to  be  treated  with  tho  ntmoBt  sympathy  and  tenderness.    TaM 
matizc  it,  to  make  it  odious,  to  alarm  the  subjects  of  it  by  tlireiU,l1 
to  sin  against  those  who  are  already  overburdeni^d  with  suffciiilj] 
and,  as  I  believe,  ia  to  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohost,  who  oflen  i>l<4~ 
ing  such  men  through  the  wUderoess  forty  years,  as  God  led  Win 
pie  through  the  wilderness,  and  into  the  promised  land  at  last 

Such  donbting  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  tbo  cold  indiffen 
of  educated  materialism,  nor  with  the  flippant  and  arrogant  d' 
of  a  shallow  worldly  nature,  nor  with  the  roistering  infidelity  of  nit 
gar  and  ignorant  men,  plunging  headlong  into  all  nnoleanneM>  w 
rank  them  all  under  one  name,  aa  if  they  were  of  one  ■nbstaiMli' 
of  one  moral  nature,  is  gross  indiscrimination  not  only,  but  gM 
ii^ustioe.  It  is  the  doubt  of  perplexed  consciences,  oflen.  It  ilA> 
reluctant  unbelief  of  men  who  strive  to  hold  on  to  that  whidd^ 
received  from  their  parents  as  a  precious  legacy,  and  see  it  oraaAUil 
in  their  hands. 

It  is  the  drifting  of  sensitive  natures,  famished  and  hnngatii( 
and  searching  for  something  that  shall  feed  them. 

While  the  night  la  fall  of  stinging  insecta,  and  of  hard,  bl&ndcfh| 
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ilea,  there  are  also  exquisite  motha,  eofl-winged,  and  of  a  beauty 

it  one  marvels  at,  eince  they  live  and  die  in  darkness ;  and  these 

j^iqaisite  moths  fly  at  the  light  just  an  reully  as  tho  bliindciing  hee- 

;  yea,  and  often  perish  in  it.     And  bo,  although  in  tho  night  of 

Ixlief  tliere  be  many  nozious  insects,  there  be  some  fair  and  bcao- 

ones,  too. 

How  me  to  delineate  so  many  of  the  cases  of  sonl-drifling  as 
11  open  to  you  the  nature  and  the  causes  of  it,  and  some  siiggea- 
IDH,  also,  as  to  its  remedy.     If  I  mistake  not,  it  is  a  oondiilon  of 
tiDga  which  ia  widely  prevalent,  and  which  is  growing  rather  ihan 
iflng  ground.     I  doubt  not  there  are  members  of  this  congregation, 
ilh  upturned  faces  beforo  me  ;  I  doubt  not  there  arc  multitndea 
wlo  are  merabora  of  chm-chos,  and  who  prefer  to  be  classed  with 
iristians,  who,  if  they  were  to  apeak  their  doubts,  would  say  that 
>y  have  no  comfort  of  their  faith;  that  it  is  more  a  pain  than  a 
3  to  them;  that  it  is  filled  with  a  thousand  uncertainties  to 
ingle  certainty.    And  surely,  ihere  ought  to  be  some  jihysician 
lb  souls.     There  ought  to  be  some  one  who,  with  gentle  teaoh- 
and  sympathetic  feeling,  should  minister  to  the  wants  of  those 
are  unwillingly  losing  their  hold  on  positive  religion,  and  who 
ly  would  be  thankful  to  get  again  any  such  view,  or  any  such 
would  restore  to  them,  in  any  measure,  the  joy  which  they 
or  the  joy  which  they  imagine  belongs  to  the  Chiislian  life, 
it  be  premised,  then,  that  tho  conatnictive  element  is  one  of 
ircst  t.t1ents  in  the  world,  and  that,  when  men  have  unsettled 
iinselvcs  from  religious  belief  or  religious  cohesions,  the  power  to 
i^^construcC  a  ground  and  to  reconstruct  a  system  is  one  of  the  rarest 
<bamiin  powers  that  has  ever  been  revealed.     Thousands  of  persons 
fttel  that  it  is  a  sign  of  shrewdness  and  capacity  to  think  beyond  their 
falherB ;  to  unsettle  their  own  minds.     There  is  the  feeling  that  reason 
great,  and  wili  prevail ;  and  that  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  put 
vui  boldly,  if  he  would  find  out  and  settle  upon  the  grounds  of  truth. 
Men  in  this  respect  are  like  four-year  old  children,  that,  going 
down  to  the  shore  from  the  cottage  on  the  sea-side,  and  finding  fas- 
tened there  a  boat,  with  various  appliances  with  which  to  manage  it, 
tbiak  they  will  try  their  hand  at  navigation.     It  has  been  the  custom 
of  their  elders  and  betters  to  have,  as  a  means  of  navigating  boats, 
la,  and  o.irs,  and  a  tiller,  with  a  rudder  attached;  but  these  chil- 
dren say,  "  Let  us  not  be  bound  by  our  fathers'  notions."     And  so, 
with  might  .-ind  main,  they  heave  the  mast  and  the  sails  overboard ; 
and  then  one  oar  goes  over;  and  then  the  other  goes  over;  and  then, 
un&atening  tho  painter,  they  climb  into  the  boat.     And  then,  laughing 
and  saying,  "  Now  for  a  voyage  of  the  newest  fashion  !"  they  push 
ofL    And  when  onoe  the  boat  Is  set  free,  tho  tide  takes  her,  and,  as 
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tbere  is  nothing  to  steer  her,  ehe  goes  whirling  roond  and  iMn^fH 
drifting  iii  ihXi  diroction  or  that,  al  the  mercy  of  the  w&iek  ^H 
when  they  are  far  from  the  land,  and  ihc  uiglit  is  coming  on, uMJfl 
Bea  begins  to  he  turbulent,  tlien,  H'iiliout  Gails,  without  '>iu%i^^^| 
mdder,  nnd  without  the  capacity  to  mannge  the  hoat,  '^'^^l^^^l 
tie  palms  they  try,  over  the  side,  to  paddle  her  bHi:k.  1^^^| 
oan  those  little  four-year  old  children  do  toward  paddling  iS^^H 
terly  boat,  with  the  wind  and  tide  against  them,  and  with  ttt^^H 
but  that  of  their  little  palm?  ?  And  yet  they  are  mighty  to  H^^l 
that  boat,  compared  to  men  who  unhamesa  faith,  and  throw  a 
spars,  its  oar»,  its  ordinary  means  of  navigation,  and  say,  "1 
having  got  rid  of  tliosc  BUpcrslitlomt,  we  will  paddle  our  nev  vitn 
and  systems  in  our  own  way." 

It  is  iiotdifficult  for  u  man  to  unsettle  his  beliefs  ;  but  the  povtfU 
again  lay  the  foundation  of  1>oliefs,  to  fashion  them,  and  to  systeu 
them,  is  the  rarest  that  can  he  conceived  of.  Almost  any  other  fon 
of  geuiuB  is  given  a  hundred  times  where  philosopbicul  constraoon 
genius  is  given  once.  To  forraadefinilc,  coherent  system  of  reli^atf 
belief,  requires  oue  of  the  rarest  endowments  that  God  ever  voocfr' 
safed  to  this  world.  It  requires  a  comprehensiveness,  an  insight,  ul' 
a  special  kind  of  wisdom,  singular  among  all  the  difiereut  wisd 
It  requires  a  patience  of  investigation,  and  then  a  long  ripening  i 
knowledge,  such  as  not  one  man  in  an  age  has  given  to  him.  Itii&l 
more  likely  that  there  will  be  another  Ilomer,  than  that  there  will  h| 
anollier  AnguRtine ;  that  there  will  be  another  Shakespeare,  than  til 
there  will  be  another  Calvin  ;  that  there  will  bo  another  TSSUI^ 
than  that  there  will  be  another  Armiuius  ;  that  there  will  be  anotKlf 
Dante,  than  that  tliere  will  be  another  Edwards. 

When,  therefore,  men  think  that  to  unsettle  their  belief  ta  nell 
perilous  experiment,  they  are  very  greatly  mistaken ;  for  it  i>  8  gD 
darker  and  ^lore  dangerous,  perhaps,  than  any  other  into  wbiek 
man  can  precipitate  himself. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  soul-diifling  is  the  hcedlessneM  irll% 
which  men  part,  early  iu  life,  from  their  hereditary  faith,  and  fio% 
those  symbols  of  thought  and  feeling  round  about  which  edn 
has  associated  the  most  precious  habits  of  the  mind.  For  thingiaif 
like  words ;  and  words  arc  men's  soul-journaU.  What  is  v%otl^  boi 
a  register,  a  book,  as  it  were,  in  which  each  of  yon  has  laid  Dp  1^ 
most  precious  thoughts  of  that  sainted  one  ?  What  is  Jiilher,  whU 
is  wife  or  husband,  what  is  gUler  or  brother,  what  is  home,  wbatif 
hearth,  what  are  all  these  familiar  words,  but  simply  words  thatoc 
tain  in  them  a  whole  world  full  of  your  own  life?  And  when  th 
Bound  in  your  ear,  they  mean  the  things  that  you  have  e^perieuoed.. 

Independent  of  its  absolute  usefulness,  an  ordinance  or  an  act  of 
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like'ft  word.  It  stores  up  in  itself  certain  moral  associo- 
And  a  (loctiin«  tlial  is  absolutely  false,  na  a  mere  matter  of 
iphical  fact,  may  yet  liavu  Blood  bo  affiliated  iu  a  eystoiti  that, 
itliont  seeing  ita  faUity,  you  ehall  have  OBsocialed  with  it  t!ie  most 
I^Vccions  experiences  of  your  soul-life  And  I  say  that  it  is  not  lightly 
Pte  be  thrown  away.  Nfilher  an  ordinance,  nor  a  ceremony,  nor  a 
Ikinsc,  nor  a  doctrinal  Htaterocnt — even  though  it  may  not  be  the  best 
Kfebig — even  though,  in  aonie  sense,  it  maybe  imperfect  and  erroneous, 
lid  be  hastily  set  aside.  It  is  not  a  safe  thing  to  take  away  from  a 
those  usages,  those  doctrines,  those  customs,  which  by  longeduca- 
have  stored  up  in  them  the  best  thoughts,  the  best  moral  and  r©. 
iBH  feelings,  and  the  beat  impulses.  Take,  for  example,  the  sacri- 
4oe  of  Christ.  As  wc  havo  been  educated,  what  ia  atveeter  than  the 
^Hmgfat  of  Christ's  dying  for  men  and  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the 
world?  What  is  there  that  touches  the  soul  with  so  potent  a  band 
-ind  wakes  euob  deep  feelings  in  our  souls,  as  the  doctrine  of  tlie  sacri- 
Sce  of  Chl■i^t  ?  Many  of  us  are  accustoreied  to  ihiiik  of  all  high  and 
Jiste]y  things  in  association  with  this  particular  view  ;  and  wc  do  not 
know  onruwn  names  unless  they  are  associated  with  it;  and  you  caik 
mt  evoke  from  om*  souls  the  deepest  religious  experience  except  ia 
floonection  with  those  instruments  which  we  have  trained  our  hearts 
np  to.  Therefore,  if  a  man  should  disprove  this  view,  as  a  matter  of 
btstory  and  fact  and  philosophy ;  if  ho  shonld  take  it  suddenly  away 
from  as,  he  would  take  away  om-  Lord.  He  would  take  away  the 
tiling  that  we  had  learned  to  act  Chrislianly  in  connection  with. 

It  may  be  true  that  when  you  planted  your  grape-vine  you  ought 
not  to  have  used  common  oak  timber  for  the  trellis.  Yon  may  say, 
"That  kiud  of  wood  rots  very  quick.  It  will  not  stand  the  weather 
k>Dg.  I  ought  to  have  chosen  cedar.  That  would  have  stood  a  thou- 
■and  years,"  Nevertheless,  you  chose  perishable  wood.  The  vine 
has  been  growing  ten  years,  and  has  clambered  all  over  the  trellis. 
And  you  say,  "  This  is  not  a  good  trellis.  The  vine  is  magniScent ; 
bat  the  trellis  is  perishable.  It  ought  never  to  have  been  built  of 
such  timber.  I  will  take  it  away,  and  put  another  in  its  place,"  And 
yaa  go  and  get  yonr  ax,  and  hew  down  one  comer-post,  and  then 
another,  and  then  another,  and  then  the  other  ;  and  then  you  strike 
out  tbe  middle  one,  and  down  goes  the  trellia ;  and  with  it  down  goes 
the  vine.  And  when  it  lies  full  on  the  ground,  helpless  and  di- 
sheveled, yon  begin  to  think,  "  How  shall  I  get  it  up  again  ?"  It  is 
(•aaier  to  get  down  a  vine  that  runs  forty  feet  in  every  direction  tbaa 
to  get  it  up.  And  by  the  time  you  have  got  it  propped  op,  and  have 
built  a  new  trellis  under  it,  what  with  rude  twietinga,  and  wild 
Hwecpinga,  and  rough  handlings,  the  vine  itself  will  heao  muohdaio- 
tv,^tA  that  the  whole  top,  nearly,  will  have  to  bo  cut  off;  and  the  vina 
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will  Iikva  to  itert  igilB  ilmost  from  tlw  R>ot ;  and  it 

befbre  it  vill  regtin  i^  fomer  liie  and  atmigth.  |  ^^T, 

Your  theology  is  your  trellia.    Yow  fin-m  of  wonhipBr  '^^^ 
not  botnu;  bat  yon  lutva  been  Unght  fcoib  your  cradle  Ui 
obedience,  sympatliy,  gratitude,  lov^  tbe  varioiu  moral  c 
vith  certain  pliilotophloal  Btatementi ;  «nd  wbcn  yon  lu¥e 
hibituated  tbu  to  ■■■oci»te  them,  il  it  not  safe,  even  if  thw 
Kqihioal  BtfttemeDt*  are  false,  to  take  them  away  euddeoly.  It 
ba  done  by  taking  away  one  nngle  poet  while  you  are  pultt 
other  in  its  place,  so  tfaat  the  great  ootward  form  eliall  iiot  ki 
tnrbed.    The  new  is  little  by  litUe  to  be  sabstitnted  for  ihi 
Sudden,  8wee|ung  ofaangee  are  pemioioni.    There  are  casMn 
even  snoh  obanges  are  desirable;  that  is  to  say,  there  ue  d 
which  the  mischieft  of  bad  goremmeot  in  a  commanity  sntaf^ 
that  tbe  most  violent  levoluUona  are  better  than  \b»   " 
and  miasma  of  the  old  state  of  things,    Bttt,  ordinarily 
-ia  n<rt  so. 

'  Kext  to  the  danger  of  b^g  stagnant  is  the  danger  of 
lliere  is  no  man  on  earth  who  is  not  in  danger.     If  he  itaiidti 
he  is  in  danger;  and  if  he  goes  ahead,  he  is  in  danger.    Iifea< 
oooiprehensive  danger  in  one  point  of  view,  and  in  another 
view  it  is  one  oomprebensive  safety. 

As  soon  as  varions  oanses  have  acted  to  remove  one  irim  fo 
moorings,  the  drifting  will  begin.  And  as  the  noblent  oaium  « 
not  bo  linppy  without  religion — without  food  from  the  inviublcui. 
the  infiniie — for  their  spiritaal  sense,  so,  tho  moment  they  b^tl^ 
diifb  away  from  settled  gronnd,  from  firm  anchorage,  from  a  pen^ 
nent  position,  they  begin  to  be  unhappy. 

1.  Men  are  set  adrift  by  an  early  and  over-en terpiislni;  atienj^ 
to  go  oat  and  battle  in  the  armor  of  theology.  This  is  pariicnlulf 
true  in  the  schools  of  eminent  intellectnal  theology,  such  u  % 
schools  of  Calvin  and  Angnstine.  The  elements  which  oonAiti^ 
the  highest  schools  of  theology  range  into  the  infinite  and  the  9% 
versaL  On  this  very  account  they  are  fiucinating.  A  young  ■>% 
bold  intellect  scorns  the  lower  and  the  more  familiar  forms.  !%<% 
is  something  peculiarly  thrilling  to  the  imagination  in  running  lia^ 
the  lines  of  the  infinite  government,  and  taking  io,  if  possibly  tl4> 
absolute  and  the  universal.  The  moment  men  attempt  to  ni; 
through  theological  systems,  the  moment  they  attempt  to  sofn 
great  problems  that  arise  in  them,  they  find  themselves  orertsiajy 
and  overtasked.  David,  going  out  to  battle  with  Goliath,  wesriK, 
Saul's  armor,  which  was  a  world  too  Ug  fbr  him,  is  the  modd  Q^ 
Davids  ever  nnce  attempting  to  go  out  into  the  battle  of  praotitiL 
I^  incased  io  the  vast  armor  of  those  isfinite  propontiooal  systcn 
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I  have  known  not  a  few  who  were  eat  afloat  by  Edwards  on  the 
VUL  1  liave  known  not  a  few  wtio  have  takun  up  the  great  iheoieina 
Kf  Ciilviiiisin— ihc  rulations  of  the  divine  naLure  and  the  divine 
govemtneut  to  human  character  and  human  condition  j  and  in  at- 
tempting to  atl^uBt  in  their  minds  all  the  lines  of  tbeae  great  ByateinB, 
t3ief  have  come  into  iufinile  confusion. 

Once  afloat,  by  the  intellectual  and  reasoning  process,  the  law 
comes  in  by  wliich  letting  go  one  belief  before  you  have  taken  an- 
otiier  shocks  the  moral  constitution.     Stan  ia  so  essentially  a  believ- 
■Dgaoinial,  that  the  moment  you  take  faith  away  from  him,  you  take 
tttjj  an  element  which  is  indispensable  to  bis  spiritual,  and  so  to  hie 
Hrmal  life.     And  if  you  see  a  thing  to  be  false,  your  business  is,  not 
"iccept  it  as  a  truth,  but  to  take  the  true  thing.     It  is  better,  how- 
•>*r,  w  hold  a  fable  than  to  drop  the  fable  without  having  any  thing 
^Uke  its  place.     A  fable  held  is  better  than  nothing.     A  positive 
having  element  is  the  fialvation  of  a  man's  soul.     It  is  scarcely 
tfaui  declared  to  be  that  when  it  is  said  that  we  are  saved  b^ 
1.     The  declaration  is,  that  we  are  saved  by  failb  in  Jesus  Christ. 
if  there  were  no  affirmation  of  salvation  in  Christ,  we  might 
Ktj,  "  We  are  saved  by  faith  ;"  for  men  must  have  positive  bo- 
S«ft — and  nowhere  so  much  as  in  the  higher  realm  of  moral  life. 
T*l«¥fore  it  is  that  the  unsettling  the  grounds  of  theological  thought 
*^  Kttended  with  peril.     There  is  a  law  by  which  transition  in  belief 
■^  flangcroos.     Transition  from  a  lower  belief  to  a  higher  belief,  from 
^  Uw  belief  to  a  trne  belief,  is  wise;  but  transition  from  a  false  be- 
to  nothing,  is  worse  than  to  believe  a  lie. 

Here  elands  a  ladder.  Broad  tbe  ladder  is,  and  wide  are  the 
May  not  a  man  that  has  been  walking  on  the  ground  go  up 
*  "(p?  Yea,  if  there  is  a  round  for  him  to  step  on,  ho  may.  May 
■«i>ot  go  up  higher?  Certainly  he  may,  if  there  ia  another  round 
^>r  him  to  go  up  on.  May  he  not  take  a  third  step  ?  Tcs,  he  may 
^*kea  third  step.  But  there  the  rounds  end.  And  if  a  man,  under 
^  force  of  theory,  says,  "  One  shonld  not  slop  right  in  the  middle 
<f  ikilder;  he  ought  to  keep  ascending,"  and  takes  another  step, 
witeps  into  the  air  and  goes  headlong  to  the  ground.  You  may  go 
"p  u  long  as  there  are  rounds  for  you  to  put  your  feet  on  ;  but  when 
■■Tf  founds  cease,  then  your  progress  mnst  cease.  Ton  may  not  like 
11;  but  it  is  your  misfortune,  and  it  is  your  inevitable  necessity. 

When  a  man  is  going  from  one  religions  truth  to  another,  as  long 
H  be  Bt«ps  from  a  lower  one  to  one  that  is  ampler  and  lai^er,  he  is 
■Ik  He  has  something  substantial  that  bears  him  up.  But  if  a 
ua  aimply  says,  "This  step  and  that  step  are  poor  and  falne,  and  I 
vQI  not  bAve  them,"  and  he  baa  nothing  else,  he  plunges  right  into 


moral  disease — into  tlial  d 
uo  beikf. 

Wlint  u  fly  is  whose  head  ia  cut  off,  that  has  no  steeii 
and  u&iiig  ils  wings  and  legs,  whirls  round  aad  rouni],  n 
to  djiug,  that  a  man  is  who  baa  lost  )iis  faith.     He  iag 
insect.     And  yet  there  are  multitudes  of  men  who  think  it 
U>  their  honesty  that  they  should  abandon  their  old  belie&M. 
w  they  suspect  that  they  are  erroneous.     But  nettlier  honai;,H 
oonscieuce,  nor  reason,  nor  any  thing  else  requires  that  a  n 
give  up  his  old  failh  before  he  ia  well-grounded  in  a  better  auk  f 
man,  by  any  notions  of  sincerity,  or  frankness,  or  boldness,  it  kn 
in  any  philoaophieal  investigation,  lo  go  a  step  further  tlittk 
find  solid  footing.     No  man  has  a  right  to  unsettle  in  bis  on  ■ 
beliefs  that  ho  has  held,  until  he  can  substitute  for  them  aoiD^ 
tjtat  will  more  than  fill  their  place.    It  is  not  investigation,  'nk 
a^ploring,  to  go  on  forming  theoriea  or  constructing  systemil! 
jQU  are  not  able  to  reduce  to  practical  forma.    And  yet  this  boc 
ilUB  most  witching  and  one  of  the  most  facile  temptations  which) 
the  young — and  beset  them  on  the  side  of  their  generowty. 

A  young  man  cornea  into  life,  feeling,  "  I  must  be  true  to  bijiv 
1  must  be  true  to  my  con  vie  lions."  Yes,  if  you  have  any  thiiiglli 
is  north  being  true  to,  you  must  be  true  to  it ;  but  if  a  maobil 
(oapty  buzz-box  which  ho  calls  his  convictions,  and  he  has  IK 
whiah  is  the  result  of  real  thought  and  accumulation ;  if  be  li 
nothing  but  a  sort  of  electric  fantasy,  must  be  give  up  CTerf  d 
that  has  been  accounted  sacred  before,  for  the  sake  of  being  tnil 
tbat  smptiness  in  hie  head  ?  I  trow  not.  Many  men,  when  tbojM 
^rted  along  tho  line  of  new  thought  which  has  played  upon  H 
mipds  until  there  seema  a  presumption  that  it  ia  a  thing  n(U 
ftated,  or  that  it  is  a  better  statement  than  the  old  one,  ihiuk  d 
tiuij  must  sound  a  trumpet  before  them ;  that  they  must  run  and  i 
olAre  right  and  IcO.  what  they  have  found  out ;  that  they  mmt  n 
helle,  and  proclaim,  "  A  new  truth  baa  been  bom  I"  The  probtl^ 
U,  that  it  Is  au  idea  which  haa  been  thought  of  a  hundred  tf 
a  hundred  times  better  than  you  have  thought  of  it,  and  that  f 
am  exposing  your  ignorance.  But  how  many  men  there  are  * 
oan  not  wait  I  How  many  men  there  arc  who  suppose  that  their  n 
ister  has  thought  a  great  many  things  beyond  what  he  preaches  ;< 
vJho  aay,  "  I  believe  be  has  a  good  deal  that  he  keeps  back." 
ig  ft  fool  if  he  has  not  I  A  man  that  preaches  alt  be  knows  is  notl 
to  preanh  again  I  la  there  nothing  to  ripen  7  Is  a  man  a  prophil 
Does  he  foresee  at  once  accurately  and  all  ?  Is  there  oo  such  thing! 
a  patient  collecting  of  facts,  and  a  patient  organizing  of  tbeni. 
patient  comparing  of  a  man's  views  with  those  of  other  men,  ani, 
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Bfent  settling  upon  that  truth  which  shnll  bear  the  weight  of  hU 
JMil,  aiid  his  cliild's  soul,  and  other  people's  souls  ?  Must  a  man,  in 
her  to  reap  the  poor  tribute  of  shallow  sincerity,  rush  headlong 
Ito  every  new  light,  that  may  be  fancy  or  fantasy,  and  preach  it, 
peanse  he  has  thought  of  it  ?  It  is  a  solemn  business  for  a  man  to 
■Kb,  when  he  believes  that  his  immortality  and  the  immortality  of 
pers  tarns  on  what  he  teaches.  And  the  man  who  says,  "  I  will 
(each  to-day  what  I  think  now,  and  to-morrow  I  will  preach  what 
Ihink  then" — I  wonder  that  he  ever  escaped  from  the  bundle  of 
law  to  which  he  belongs;  for  his  whole  body  is  but  straw,  and  bis 
fcd  is  but  chaff!  This  unsettling  process ;  the  supposition  that  a 
hn  can  by  his  thoughts  easily  reconstruct  a  system  of  the  infinite 
d  universal,  has  the  marks  of  iuexpericnce  in  its  inception,  and 
ry  soon  will  leave  the  marks  of  ruin  in  its  progress.  It  sets  a  man 
rift  Irom  the  foundations  of  liis  fathers,  and  from  his  own  eariy 
mdatioDS,  And  worse  than  all,  it  sets  him  adrift  without  any 
bspect  of  coming  to  anchorage.  It  destroys  the  foundations  and 
jj^l-structure  that  have  been  built,  and  leaves  him  helpless  to  build 
nr  foundations  and  a  new  superstructuro. 

*S.  Tlie  various  idolatrous  partialisms  in  the  chnrch  have  been  the 
rase  of  a  vast  amount  of  unsettling  and  of  drifting — and  that,  too, 
fthe  best  natures.  There  is  an  idolatry  of  dogma ;  there  is  an 
blatry  of  external  forms;  and  there  is  an  idolatry  of  apiritualism. 
|e  £tct  is,  that  the  true  Christian  religion  is  a  universal  religion, 
sncludes  elements  of  all  religions.  It  has  in  it  dogma ;  but  it  is 
B  made  up  wholly  of  dogma.  It  has  in  it  external  forms  ;  but  it  in 
S  -wholly  dependent  on  external  forms.  It  has  in  it  spiritualism; 
k  epiritaalism  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  has  practical  morality; 
It  practical  morality  is  not  the  foundation  and  the  superstructure 
•  Ae  whole  system.  Christ  is  God  to  us.  Christianity  represente 
Irifft  to  MS.  It  is  cncyclopedaic.  It  is  universal.  Whenever 
%a  perfect  and  full,  it  will  have  in  it  something  of  every  thing.  At 
^sent,  the  elements  which  constitute  the  universal  Christianity  are 
htribated  through  all  the  sects.  There  is  not  one  sect  that  has  them 
!.  Some  have  one  thing  in  preeminence  ;  others  have  in  pre- 
binence  another  thing.  Each  has  a  part  of  the  whole  truth.  They 
te  all  partialists.  Any  one  of  them  has  enough  of  the  truth 
It  the  salvation  of  the  soul ;  but  no  one  of  them  has  enough  of  the 
iBtb  Ibr  the  construction  of  the  nnivernal  system  of  Christianity. 
^  is  more  than  is  found  in  any  church  or  sect ;  and  it  is  repre- 
icted,  so  far  as  it  is  represented,  by  all  the  developments  of  all  the 
letB.     It  has  never  had  exposition  from  any  one  place. 

A  man  who  has  been  brought  up  to  a  system  of  doctrine,  preciEe 
id  exact  to  the  very  minutiaj — we  will  say,  the  Calvinistio  sya- 
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tern — ^will  BOmetimes  oome  to  a  point  in  his  life  in  whiokkili 
that  he  can  no  longer  aocept  that  system.    He  has  been  ttq^ 
that  IB  Christianity — ^not  that  it  is  one  way  of  repreaeatiiig  aai 
of  oniversel  Christianity^  bat  that  it  is  the  essmee  of  it  Bill 
been  brought  up  to  believe  that  if  a  man  deflects  so  nueh  ss  ttsj 
part  of  a  hair  firom  it,  he  has  gone  aside  from  the  refedei 
Men  make  no  distinction  between  the  Bible  and  the  stbIHi^ 
has  been  wrought  oat  of  the  Bible,  thongh  there  ia  Jnst  ss 
foence  between  the  troth  in  the  Bible  and  systems  that  sie* 
oat  of  it  as  there  is  between  the  iron  ore  from  the  minesof) 
sylvania  and  the  implements  that  are  forged  out  of  that  ess. 
may  make  tools  oat  of  the  ore  of  the  Bible,  and  they  may  ti| 
tools ;  bat  they  are  not  divine,  becanse  yoa  made  them, 
many  persons  who  have  been  broaght  ap  to  believe  that  As 
troths  of  Calvinism  are  the  marrow  of  Christianity.   I  adnuvsi 
but  I  do  not  admire  all  the  statements  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
that  they  cover  the  whole  groand.    I  believe  there  am  oUiflri 
which  are  trae  besides  what  they  contain*    I  am  a  heretie^  if  i 
by  more  and  not  by  less  believing.    I  see  that^  to  a  oertun 
and  in  certain  relations,  these  doctrines  are  trae ;  and  in 
other  relations  I  do  not  think  they  are  jnst  or  trae.    And  tUiIi 
ject  to—bringing  ap  a  person  of  sensitive,  thoaghtfiil,  fivilftl 
with  each  an  idolatry  of  d<>gma  that  when,  growing,  be  finft 
thoaghts  overran  it,  and  that  he  can  no  longer  accept  it^  he  ddtj 
that  he  has  rejected  Christianity,  because  he  has  rejected  a  putt' 
ism  or  dogma. 

Let  me  say,  that  an  element  of  feeling  enters  here  wlubk  ii 
almost  never  recognized,  but  which  is  vital.  If  a  man,  or  wk 
of  men,  intellectually  well  endowed,  are  under  the  predomisat 
influence  of  conscience  and  self-esteem  —  those  great  and  poff^ 
ful  organidng  spiritual  instincts  —  tbey  will  almost  invarisUj^ 
led  to  take  sides  with  law,  and  with  government,  and  withAl 
governor.  They  believe  in  justice ;  they  believe  in  law  as  theiMbt 
ment  of  justice ;  they  believe  in  penalty  as  a  means  of  enfordng  ja 
tice.  They  feel  it.  It  is  in  them  by  their  organization.  Send  tiMB 
men  to  the  Bible,  and  they  will,  by  an  elective  aflSnity,  seleet  si 
those  texts  that  are  imperative.  Tkou  ahaJU  sounds  as  sweet  to  dM 
as  musia  It  is  law  that  they  love ;  it  is  justice  that  they  seak 
and  they  find  traces  of  them  everywhere.  When,  therefore,  the 
have  framed  a  system,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  Calvinistic,  and  tki 
it  exalts  God  as  sovereign,  and  as  a  Being  that  governs  by  hi 
And  they  will  say,  ^^  That  is  the  troth,  the  whole  troth,  and  nothii 
but  the  troth.^ 

There  grows  up  a  son  in  the  family.    He  is  the  child  not  slfli 
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of  liifl  father,  but  of  his  mother ;  and  she  came  throngb  a  different 
Inifliug,  And  beDcvolence  in  the  son  is  stronger  than  conadence ; 
tbogh  he  19  uot  deScient  in  conscience.  Sympathy  is  stronger  in 
Urn  than  self-esteem.  He  has  the  most  ardent  yearnings,  tlierefore, 
on  the  side  of  kindness.  When  lie  lliinka  of  men,  he  thinks  of  them 
Jovingly  and  kindly.  And  although  be  believes  in  law,  after  :ill,hia 
»mivc  sympathies  run  toward  the  governed,  and  not  toward  the 
^TernmenU  And  when  he  goes  to  the  Bible,  although  ha  rocog- 
ihe  great  elements  of  justice,  and  government,  and  sovereignty, 
and  God,  yet  he  docs  uot  feel  tlial  these  cover  the  whole  ground. 
He  sees  also  set  forth  in  the  Bible  the  truths  of  pity,  and  niei-oy, 
taA  benevolence.  And  there  arises  iu  his  mind,  speedily,  an  idea  of 
government  in  which  there  is  not  so  muuh  sternness,  nnd  not  so  much 
ioeritableness,  but  more  of  lenity,  fewer  conditions,  more  help,  more 
beneficence,  without  the  domination  of  conscience.  He  has  an  ele- 
ment of  feeling  which  leads  him  lo  seluct  another  class  of  intellectual 
Blements,  and  form  another  system.  He  is  a  natural-born  Arroinian ; 
W  be  does  not  know  it,  any  more  thun  his  father  knows  that  he  ia 
klmsetf  3  natuial-born  Calvinist. 

I  see  in  the  Methodist  Church  men  of  whom  I  say,  "  What  under 
Uw  sun  are  they  there  for?  They  are  Calvinists.  I  know  it  by  the 
an  of  their  head."  I  see  some  men  in  the  Culvinistio  church,  who,  if 
to  put  the  screws  on,  and  bring  them  right  down  to  what  they  really 
vtieve  id  their  soul,  are  nomoreCalvitiists  than— you  are!  It  is  not 
iathem. 

Men  eay  that  feeling  has  nothing  to  do  with  convictions.  I  say 
'Oat  on  subjects  of  social  and  moral  truth,  feeling  is  more  determinate 
of  results  than  the  intellect  itself  is.  What  a  man  thinks  in  regard  to 
todal  and  moral  truths,  depends  upon  the  color  that  is  thrown  into 
.«•  intellect  while  thinking ;  and  the  color  is  injected  by  some  one  or 
mier  of  the  great  constitutional  emotions  or  feeliiig!<.  A  man  that 
■■  predomfnantly  stern  on  the  side  of  justice,  and  predominantly  firm 
tbeiide  of  self-importance,  and  so  on  the  side  of  the  importance  of 
ligoroua  government,  leans  naturally  toward  the  C.ilvinistic  mode  of 
tUaking.  But  a  man  that  is  full  of  tenderness,  and  gentleness,  and 
■yapathy,  and  benevolence,  and  love  is  constitutionally  inclined  to 
^ject  fais  intellect  with  these  elementii. 

llerc  are  two  fundamental  influences  that  are  driving  these  men 
^Wt,  though  they  do  not  know  it ;  and  one  says,  "It  is  contumacy 
llutt  leads  you  to  deny  Calvinism ;"  and  the  other  says,  "  It  is  nothing 
Iwi  folly  that  leads  you  to  adopt  it."  And  so  they  stand,  one  over 
■(pxinst  the  other.  Each  of  thcni  \a  right  in  some  sense  ;  and  yet  each 
Sghting  the  otherfor  taking  the  view  that  he  does.  Suppose  I  should 
ke  A  Gradgrind — a  man  with  a  hard,  practical  nature — and  a  poet 
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anil  put  llicm  owt  in  u  field,  and  say,  "  Now  prophesy  1"  Grai3griiid 
would  B!iy,  "  This  futm  \i  not  worth  fidy  cents  au  acre."  The  poet 
would  Buy,  "IIow  exquisite  are  these  fiowers  1  What  a  bcaQtiful 
piece  of  ground  thiB  ie  I"  "  Beautiful  piece  of  gfoimd,  with  a  venger 
anoe!"  saya  Gradgiiiid.  "It  is  en-itiupy,  and  you  can  not  dr&in  it, 
and  Dolhitjg  will  grow  on  it."  "0  what  persi^uctivea !"  eaye  the 
poet.  "How  beauiil'ulthe  liuesarel  I  wisblhud  the  power  todraiF| 
ihem."  "  The  only  good  thing  there  ia  about  it,"  saya  Gnidgrind, 
"  IB  that  tree  out  there."  "  Oh !  it  is  divine,"  says  the  poet.  "  What 
a  beautiful  form  it  has !"  "  Form  be  hanged  "  says  Gradgrind.  "  Vf 
will  cut  about  four  cords  of  wood,  and  bring  about  six  dollars  id  th* 
niiirket  1"  One  of  them  Bees  form,  and  the  other  money ;  one  color, 
and  the  other  profit;  one  what  the  soil  will  produce,  and  the  othec 
whMt  beauty  there  is  in  the  landscape,  in  its  lines,  and  in  the  receding 
perspectives.  And  each  is  true  to  himself;  that  is,  each  ia  true  to  thq 
class  of  feclinjjs  through  whiuh  he  is  looking,  and  from  which  he  ia 
acting.  And  do  you  suppose  that  this  is  true  in  ordinary  life,  in  ba>> 
ineiis  life,  in  political  life,  and  that  it  is  not  true  in  theologieal  life  P 
It  ia  preeminently  true  tiiere. 

The  time  will  come  when  men  will  not  be  held  to  such  a  rigid 
responsibility  for  theological  exactitudes  of  belie£  The  harm  is  in 
driving  men  to  tliink  contrary  to  the  pattern  of  their  const itutiou, 
and  teaching  them  that  only  that  view  which  is  exposed  to  tlicit 
minds  by  such  and  such  constitutional  peeuliaritica  is  the  truth ;» 
■whereas,  that  which  is  of  the  very  opposite  tendency  is  also  the  truths 
and  lliu  two  put  together  are  more  a  truth  than  either  of  them  alone,^ 
aud  both  of  them  together,  supplemented  by  four  or  five  other  el 
nients,  would  only  begin  to  constitute  the  utiivei'sal  form  of  truth. 

That  leads  me  to  Bay,  If  you  take  a  man  of  poetic  sentiment^  yc 
can  scarcely  get  him  into  the  Anninian  Church,  as  represented  by  tl 
Methodists,  nor  into  the  Calviniatic  Church,  as  represented  by  l3 
Presbyterians.  II' he  bo  full  of  tender  associations  and  sweet  aeeingo^ 
he  will  incline  toward  the  Episcopal  Church.  If  you  add  the  clemeak 
of  veneration,  he  aays,  "  1  want  to  worship.  I  do  not  feel  any  great 
need  of  thinking;  I  do  not  csire  for  your  heavy  sermons,  when  yo« 
preach  the  doctrine  of  government :  ray  noul  is  hungry.  I  want  geo-, 
tie,  sweet,  beauteous  influences."  And  the  moment  the  organ  sonoda, 
and  the  priests  come  in  wearing  their  vestments,  he  is  inipressod  hf 
the  harmony  and  order  and  symmetry  which  prevail.  A  thousand 
covert,  glancing  ideas  are  brought  to  him,  which  just  touch  thi 
which  ia  in  him;  and  he  says,  "That  is  divine.  Now  I  have  foandi 
rest.  This  is  beautiful."  It  ia  beautiful  to  him.  Why  not  let  him; 
have  it  ? 

a  a  table  longer  and  rioher  Uiso  any  hotel 
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ths  Uod.  When  you  sit  down  at  the  table  in  a  hotel,  you  never  eat 
llie  whole  bill  of  f&re,  but  take  what  you  want ;  and  your  neighbor 
nly  takes  vbat  he  wants ;  and  both  of  yon  arc  well  fed.  You  that 
nt  beef,  and  yon  that  eat  mutton,  and  you  that  eat  chickens,  and 
pitt  that  eat  fisb,  and  you  that  take  dessert,  and  you  that  eechew 
iwsert,  all  being  well  fed,  grow  and  thrive.  And  so  it  is  at  the 
Wile  of  the  Lord.  Some  want  high  doctrine,  and  some  do  not  want 
Uj  doctnne  ;  some  want  moral  sentiment,  and  some  scorn  it ;  some 
want  moralities,  and  some,  pure  spiritualitiea.  But  a  little  of  every 
tbing  is  better  than  one  thing  alone.  So  let  men  feed  on  that  which 
viU  nouriah  them  and  develop  them  into  manhood. 

We  are  partiaiists.  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly.  We  see 
(aly  in  part,  and  know  only  in  part.     This  is  the  declaration  of  that 

Ri  philosopher,  Paul,  who,  though  stalwart  for  truth,  recognized 
Ividual  liberty  of  man's  soul,  and  recognized  the  partialiBni  of 
k — of  himself  among  the  rest.  Now  we  see  only  in  parts  ;  we 
y  fragments. 
Under  all  these  circumsuncea,  to  hold  men  to  one  form  of  belief 
—the  formalist  to  formalism,  and  the  anii-lbrmalist  to  the  barrenness- 
srno  forms  and  ceremonies ;  the  high  doctrinaire  to  mere  doctrine, 
nd  the  nioralist  to  mere  morality — this  is  to  fit  the  truth  to  only 
oae  Bide  of  their  nature. 

When  the  child  whose  parents  are  confined  in  their  belief  to 
a  given  system  begins  to  grow  up,  and  he  tinds  that  his  wants 
ud  desires  are  not  met  by  that  system,  and  he  says,  "  I  can  not  be- 
Rarethis  system,"  he  is  told,  plumply,  "Then  you  will  be  damned  1 
Ton  are  a  lost  man !"  And  he  says,  "  I  will  try  again,  tlien."  And 
ke  does  try  again,  but  he  can  not  swallow  the  system.  And  then  he 
nji,  "Suppose  I  am  damned,  I  do  not  believe  St.  I  .im  skeptical ;  I 
■a  an  nnbeliever;  and  I  will  not  pretend  that  I  believe."  And 
tktD,  when  he  thinks  of  his  old  father  and  mother,  of  his  childhood 
bone,  of  the  village  church,  and  of  the  good  old  spectacled  preacher, 
vliOitboagh  he  preached  cold  doctrines  had  a  warm  heart,  he  says, 
"\  wWl  go  hack  to  my  old  faith.  I  do  believe  it."  And  then,  when 
l^geta  over  that  mood,  and  comes  into  an  entirely  different  train  of 
UlOHght,  be  says,  acting  under  the  influence  of  another  class  of  faonl- 
liW^  "No,  I  do  not  believe  it,  I  can  not  believe  it.  and  I  will  not  be- 
Bf»«  it."    And  so  he  swings,  and  vibrates,  and  drifts. 

What  is  the  matter  with  that  man  ?  Why  is  he  not  allowed  to 
tdn  that  which  his  soul  craves,  in  the  QveM,  bounty  of  truth,  which 
b  Tnorv  than  any  church  holds,  and  more  than  any  man  knows  how 
OOOiprehend  and  believe  F  Are  there  no  more  stars  than  those 
Lave  catalogued?    And  if  there  are,  may  they  not  shine?. 
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Are  there  no  other  thiiiga  but  tiiose  which  have  been  cxpouadcil  by 
oni;  Bct  of  minds? 

I  have  Been  men  who  were  brought  np  in  the  Quaker  sect,  quit  it. 
Why  ?  Not  because  Quiikerism  is  not  good.  It  has  some  elemcutd) 
tfaat  are  better,  I  think,  thidi  are  to  be  found  iu  any  other  seet  on  euih., 
But  it  is  partial.  It  has  just  so  many  element^,  and  no  more.  An^ 
certain  minds  get  all  the  benefit  they  can  from  these  elemeals,  mi^ 
then  bound  out  of  that  Beet.  Well,  let  them  bound  out  of  it — only., 
say  to  them,  "  Go  on  to  Boracthing  else.  If  you  do  not  get  enoagl» 
here,  go  where  you  will  get  enough.  But  do  not  swing  wild  ood^ 
loose."  Thifl  drilling,  this  buing  held  back  by  one  claes  of  fceUoj^ 
and  drawn  out  by  another,  and  being  inconstant  to  both,  and  coming 
to  no  definite  and  fixed  result — that  is  mischievous. 

A  man  is  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  it  does  at 
meet  that  fervor,  that  love  of  unconstrained  action,  which  belongs  Utj 
his  nature;  and  he  feels  unsatisfied  and  impatienL  Let  him  go  out 
and  find  what  he  needs.  And  let  there  be  no  stigma  attached  tohil 
doing  it.  The  Episcopal  Church  is  good,  and  there  are  many  natarei] 
that  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  it.  It  comforts  and  cheers  th 
in  this  life,  and  gives  them  a  hope  of  salvation  in  the  life  to  coi 
It  is  a  chariot ;  and  if  it  takes  them  to  heaven,  that  is  enough.  Speak^ 
well  of  the  bridge  that  carries  you  safely  over  the  stream.  Speik;^ 
well  of  that  whioh  carries  you  over  the  morass  of  life  and  ucroaa  dia, 
river  of  death.  Some  people  are  satisfied  with  that  fhurch ;  and  why 
seek  to  discompose  them  ?  But  if  there  spring  up  among  them  on^ 
that  is  not  satisfied,  and  he  separates  himself  from  them,  and  they  aa]^ 
to  him,  "  You  are  abandoning  the  faith  of  your  fathers ;  you  are  M|t 
alien  ;  you  ar«  an  apostate,"  lie  s.iya,  "lean  not  stay  hero,  and  I  an 
not  going  to  take  sides  with  enemies,"  and  he  does  not  go  anywhere^ 
but  settles  into  a  discontented  middle  ground.  Nothing  holds  hii 
steadfast,  and  so  he  drills ;  and,  drifting,  he  is  in  imminent  danger. 

How  blessed  will  be  that  day  when  a  man  Rhall  say,  without  fear, 
of  ridicule  or  censure,  "  I  feed  sometimes  ou  those  elements  that  ar«j 
better  expounded  in  this  church  than  anywhere  else,  and  sonietimea 
on  those  elements  that  arc  better  set  forth  in  that  church  than  aiiy-_ 
where  else  "  1 

We  have  liberty  everywhere  but  in  charches.  The  very  placea 
where  Christ  Bhould  be  set  forth  more  gloriously  than  anywhere  elsa 
are  the  very  places  where  my  liberty  is  leaflt  recognized — ray  liberty 
of  thinking;  my  liberty  of  afBliationa;  my  liberty  of  helping  mysetf 
at  other  tables  than  my  own.  But  I  declare  the  liberty  of  the  sou 
of  God  in  all  the  earth.  For  if  I  am  free  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  t 
ought  to  be  in  the  old,  certainly.    And  I  have  a  right  to  be  edified  in 
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tie  Rorann  Catholic  Chiireh,     It  must  be  a  poor  one  in  which  I  cnii 
not  get  something  thiit  is  good. 

ffben  I  was  in   England,  I  attended  the  Episcopal  Chnrch  more 
lim  any  olfier  ;  and  sinco  I  came  b.ick,  persons  knotring  that   fact 
hire  patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  eaid,    "  You  must  be  living  con- 
trary to  your  convictions ;  otherwise,  you  would  be  an  Episcopalian," 
'niey  can  not  begin  to  understand  the  largeness  of  the  place  that  I 
lUnd  In.     I  own  the  Ejiiscopal  Church.     It  is  mine.    And  I  own  the 
Prwhyterian  Church.     There  is  not  a  good  thing  in  it  that  I  do  not 
ITU.  And  I  own  tiie  Methodist  Church  ;  and  I  will  go  to  that  church 
ulien  I  have  a  mind  to.     I  own  the  BaptiHt  Church.   I  own  the  Luth- 
mn  Church.    I  own  the  Unitarian  and  TJniverealist  churches,  all 
of  them,  if  they  have  good  ministers  in  thera.     I  own  the  Swcden- 
bergian  Church.    "  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  tliereof;" 
wdt  am  the  Lord's,  and  the  Lord  la  mine.     I  am  his  son-and  heir. 
W  auy  thing  that  Christ  loves  I  will  love  ;   any  thing  that  he  uses 
Iwill  use  ;    and   those  that  he  sits  down   among  I  will   sit  down 
liiKiDg  too.      And  I  am  not  false  to  my  ground  here,  because  I  have 
Iwga  sympathy  with  Christians  everywhere.     And  I  do  not  regrird 
them  as  better  than  I  am,  though  they  have  much  that  I  respect  and 
trteem,     I  aay  that  ihey  are  all  imperfect  and  all  parti:il.    And,  as 
Christ  looks  upon  them,  it  takes  them  all  to  represent  tho  one  grand 
•nd  glorious  church — ^and  all  of  them  together  do  not  suffi  oe  to  do  it. 
There  are  many  who  think  that  these  views  are  themselves  very 
WttellUng — as  if,  by  expressing  those  views,  I  taught  that  truth  was 
of  DO  importance  ;  that  it  was  nothing  fixed  ;  that  it  was  just  what 
tUa  man,  and  that  man,  and  the  other  naan  thought.     If  that  was  so, 
I  ibould  be  amenable  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency  ;  but  it  is  not  so, 
bit  true,  because  three  painters  have  different  degrees  of  sensi- 
Ulily  to  the  qualities  of  form,  and  color,  and  combination,  that  they 
klTe  no  reality  in  them  ?     I  go  to  one  man,  and  he  sees  color  in 
ptintiog.    That  is  the  predominant  element  in  his  pictures.    He  has 
Koethiog  of  form,  and  something  of  the  gift,  of  combination,  or 
grenpbg;  but  color  is  the  thing  in  which  he  excels.     I  go  to  another 
null,  and  he  is  hard  and  dry  in  color ;  but  he  is  wonderful  in  delinea- 
tion.    His  pictures  abound  in  it.     But  there  are  only  a  few  figures 
iaihem.     lie  is  like  Meissonnier,  who  paints,  and  introduces  but  one 
Of  tvo  or  three  figures  at  a  time.     He  has  no  sense  of  fullness  and 
Iligenesa  in  this  respect.     I  go  to  another  man,  and  he  has  not  ranch 
•am  of  oolor,  and  not  much  sense  of  form;  but  he  is  fond  of  har- 
BOnioDB   grouping,  and   his   pictures   are  crowded   full   of  figures. 
There  b  an  abund.iuce  of  iife  in  his  paintings.    That  is  what  he  feels 
fat  In  himself  and  in  nature.     I  like  all  these  characteristics,     I  see 
tfaftt   thera  b  an  element  of  truth  in  combination,  in  form,  and  in 
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color;  and  either  one  of  these  men  would  be  a  greater  palnUiif  b 
put  ihem  all  in  each  one  of  hia  pictures.  And  no  man  w 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  truth  of  forru,  or  color,  or  ooli- 1 
nation.  Yon  wonld  not  make  any  anch  statement  respecli:^  ik  I 
art.  And  1  say  that,  as  there  are  these  elements  of  trttlh  in  U^hI 
there  are  elements  of  truth  in  theology.  And  I  recogniEe  ibiil^l 
But  I  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  whole  of  truth,  tie  full  fomtf  I 
truth,  is  in  this  sect  or  that  sect. 

We  are  perpetually  wiser  in  the  lower  range  of  our  intellect  te  I 
in  the  higher.  We  are  perpetually  dealing  with  our  children  jut  a  I 
I  gay  we  ought  to  deal  with  church- members.  We  are  perpMiUj  I 
dealing  with  schools  as  I  say  we  ought  to  deal  with  grown-apM 
The  teacher  says,  "  I  have  to  govern  this  child  and  tlial  own^  I 
differently."  "  What  1"  it  is  eaid  to  her,  "do  you  mean  lo  t4fiW  I 
the  truth  is  not  always  the  same?  Do  you  mean  to  say  ihrt  111  I 
truth  is  one  thing  to  this  child,  and  something  different  to  iti  I 
chUd?"  "No,"  says  the  teacher,  "but  it  would  not  answer  to M  1 
this  sensitive,  shrinking  child  in  the  same  way  that  a  forward,  pM)  I 
uproarious  child  needs  to  be  treated."  Ton  have  to  coaiijMi 
child's  nature  before  you  can  properly  govern  him.  But  lliitt  kll  | 
not  been  the  way  of  the  world.  The  world  has  had  a  kind  of  «4»-  I 
mill  government.  In  making  cider,  men  take  all  the  apples  tli«;  bfn  I 
for  the  purpose,  no  matter  how  many  different  kinds  there  nuf  W|  I 
and  put  them  into  the  one  mill,  and  squeeze  out  the  oue  jiuc«,lid  I 
call  that  cider.  That  does  very  well  for  apples ;  but  it  docs  Tf 
poorly  for  a  achool.  The  putting  children  into  one  great  sftun,  I 
and  grinding  them  all  up,  and  attempting  to  squeeze  out  from  ti 
the  same  result,  in  the  same  way,  is  preposterous.  And  it  it  tfiQ 
more  preposterous  to  attempt  to  bring  all  elements  together.ind 
make  them  one,  in  the  realm  of  theology.  Human  nature  mnsl  b 
changed  before  this  can  ho  done.  And  when  God  changes  ni«ii,u 
that  they  shall  all  he  alike,  as  candles  arc,  that  are  all  just  so  straight, 
and  just  so  long,  and  junt  so  large,  and  just  so  heavy,  with  just  neb 
a  wick,  then  these  systems  can  be  adopted  and  auocesalully  earned 
out ;  but  not  until  then.  We  must  accept  the  doctrine  of  relatlte 
truth,  and  administer  accordingly.  We  mnst  let  men  havu  Hhertjr 
in  this  respect.  We  must  not  insist  upon  their  holding  views  lh»t 
have  in  thera  just  so  much  of  this,  tliat,  or  the  other  elemenL  Wo 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  such  things  as  component 
truths,  and  allow  men  to  mix  the  various  elements  of  trutlt  Mon 
ignorance,  more  persecution,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more  drifting, 
have  resulted  from  intolerance  in  this  direction,  than  from  almost  any 
other  cause  that  can  be  mentioned. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  people  who  say,  when  tboj 
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i*«armen  talk  in  this  way,  "There  I  be  has  come  over  to  our  church 
eocily.  That  is  what  our  minister  has  been  preaching  ever  bo  long. 
i  bevibat  ho  was  on  our  side."  Now,  I  do  not  want  you  to  tell 
it;  but  1  am  on  your  side!  Otliers,  belonging  to  another  church, 
Rjj,  "  Why,  he  bolJa  those  very  fundamental  truths  for  which  we 
hire  contended  so  long.  He  has  unconsciously  stepped  into  our 
«lnrch."  Well,  without  any  publicity,  I  have!  I  belong  there. 
Olhera,  belonging  to  another  of  the  ehurchee,  say,  "The  more  iotel- 
iig«n{  of  our  ministers  have  always  taken  the  view  which  he  now 
Ukea.  lie  is  of  our  fetlowship.  He  belongs  to  us."  Yes,  I  belong 
to  yon.  I  belong  to  all  tho  churches.  How  is  that?  Just  in  the 
■me  way  that  I  belong  to  the  city  of  New-York,  though  I  live  in 
Brooklya.  I  belong  lo  Maine,  and  New-IIamp shite,  and  Vermont, 
ud  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  Conneciicut,  and  New- 
Tork,  and  Oliio,  and  Indiana — dear  old  soul — and  Michigan,  and 
Wi«consin,  and  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and 
Lonisiaua,  and  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
ud  Sauth-Caroliiia,  and  North-Carolina,  and  Virginia,  aud  Maryland, 
wd  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania,  and — New-Jeraey  !  I  belong  to  all 
the  States.  Andisihereanyincoasisteney  in  that  ?  Does  any  man  eay 
that  there  is  duplicity  in  it  ?  Does  any  man  s.iy  that  there  is  bair- 
■p&tting  in  it?  Does  any  man  say  thut  it  is  mystic  or  incomproben- 
■ible?  In  civil  affairs,  it  is  easily  understood.  And  why  should  you 
not  bring  common  sonsc  into  religion,  at  last?  Why  shonhl  not  men 
do  in  church -matters  what  ages  have  shown  to  be  safe  and  proper  in 
£unilj  matters  1  Why  should  we  not  do  in  the  economy  of  churches 
what  wo  do  in  worldly  matiers,  and  what  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  igain  to  be  wise  ? 

I  had  designed  to  show  how  ideality,  and  how  various  forces  and 
impqlMe  developed  by  modern  reGnement  and  civilieation,  tend  to 
UBKtCle  men,  and  produce  discontent  iind  soul-drifting;  but  I  mnst 
Wre  it  until  another  time. 

In  closing,  let  me  say,  first,  that  because  God  can  not  be  seen, 
Wi^  &  Spirit,  Jesus  Clirist  presents  to  the  soul  tho  best  conception 
of  God  which  is  possible  in  this  mortal  Ntaie.  He  is  to  stand  to  us  in 
tbs  place  of  God;  and  he  is  God.  Although  we  think  of  him  ni 
Iiainan,  and  ahhough  that  which  is  human  is  not  snppoited  to  be 
■Bviae,  yet  he  presents  to  our  mind  u  beUer,  wider,  deeper,  and 
mora  oonect  theory  and  conception  of  witat  God  is,  than  cau  be 
derired  from  nature,  or  phih)sophy,  or  nny  of  the  analogies  of  human 
lifeor  human  experience.  Therefore,  Christ  is  to  he  the  chief  among 
ten  Ihonaand,  and  the  one  altogether  lovely,  to  ns.  And  he  being 
ebief^  there  ia  to  be  developed  for  him,  as  one  of  the  ends  of  life,  that 
CDtbunastic  fealty  aud  adhesion  which  exists  among  soldiers  In  armies 
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for  their  generals.  I  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  fundaniental  demeit^ 
one  of  the  anchor-principles  of  religion,  that  the  soul  shall  have  takn 
hold  of  God  in  such  a  sense  that  it  has  for  him  enthasiasm,  and  lon^ 
and  devotion.  That  will  hold  a  man  in  any  aberrations  of  the  imlau 
standing;  in  any  mutations  of  the  intellect;  in  any  diveintiMof 
ideality ;  in  any  poetic  state  of  mind.  All  the  safety  a  man  can  bn^ 
in  emergencies  like  these,  is  in  his  having  found  oat,  and  taken  koU 
of,  a  conception  of  God  which  shall  be  to  him  what  an  anchor  is  tot 
ship. 

You  may  take  your  own  way  to  get  at  it ;  you  may  modify  jov 
views,  if  you  please  ;  but  once  let  a  man  call  in  God  in  such  a  i^ 
that  he  can  say,  sincerely,  though  he  sometimes  says  it  in  a  whiipa; 
and  sometimes  in  an  exulting  voice,  aloud,  ^'  Whom  have  I  inheaia 
but  thee  ?    There  is  none  on  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  vitk 
thee,"  and  nothing  can  harm  him.    When  a  man  can  say  that,  he  vl 
be  held  steadfast    That  is  the  anchor  that  erUera  into  thcA  wiMnii 
vaily  and  it  will  keep  a  man's  soul  from  drifting.     But  if  yon  hm 
every  thing  else  in  the  world  without  that,  you  can  not  have  steii- 
fastness.    No  church  can  prop  you  up,  no  institution  can  hold  yoQ,iw 
ordinance  can  save  you,  in  tne  day  of  the  swelling  tide.    Notbiig 
can  go  with  a  man  into  sorrow,  into  adversity,  into  bereavemeoti 
into  the  breaking  down  of  his  ambitions  and  prides  and  vauitiei; 
nothing  can  go  with  him  into  bodily  sufferings;  nothing  can  gowitk 
him  when  he  comes  to  the  dregs  of  life,  when  vitality  runs  low,  tod 
the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the  hand  fail,  and  he  trembles,  and  death  is 
not  far  before  him — but  faith  in  God.     If  you  are  traveling  toward 
God,  and  your  soul  seeks  him,  and  you  trust  in  him,  then  these  tilings 
will  not  move  yoii ;  and  you  can  say,  with  the  Apostle,  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Lord,  the  rio^hteous  Judge,  shall  give  me."     If  you  have  Chrigt, 
you  can  go  through  any  thins:,.  a"nd   bear  any  thing,  and  go  safely, 
too  ;  but  if  you  have  no  Christ,  nothing  that  electrifies   the  soul  by 
faith   and   love,   and  nothing  that  is   more   to  you   than  all  other 
things ;  if  you  only  have  your  priest,  your  church,  your  ordinances, 
and  your  doctrines,  your  power  to  use  them  depends  upon  conditions 
that  are  themselves  failing  in  the  wreck  of  life;  and  they  will  not 
stand  you  in  stead.     No  man  is  so  armed  as  the  man  who  has  this 
single  element  of  faith  :  Jcsiis  Christy  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  qfv;hom 
I  am  chief— he  is  my  hope.     Why  is  he  my  hope  ?     He  loves  me. 
And  suppose  he  does  love  me,  what  good  does  that  do?     What  good 
does  it  do  when  the  sun  loves  the  earth  ?     Who  can  count  the  myriad 
products  that  come  from  the  simple  loving  of  the  earth  by  the  sun  ? 
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.tnd  who  can  tell  what  is  the  millennial  glory  of  the  soul  when  Ohiist 
sliiDes  with  Btreaming  love  into  it? 

Here  is  ttie  anchor.  Tliis  is  what  the  apostle  was  speaking  of. 
Tlii)  is  the  hope  of  immortality  through  Jeans  Christ,  which  ia  "  as  an 
uchor  to  the  soul,  snre  and  steadfast,  and  which  enters  into  that 
tithin  the  vail  " — into  the  very  holy  of  holies. 

With  this  central  and  controlling  power  established,  any  soul  may 
ufely  swing  in  any  circuits  it  pleases,  within  due  measure.  Once  lot 
■  ship  anchor  out  in  the  hay,  and  though  it  may  let  out  many  fathomB 
of  cable,  and  though  it  may,  in  swinging,  become  tangled  with  other 
osft,  if  the  anchor  has  a  good  hold,  and  the  cable  is  strong,  the  ship 
Uttfe. 

One©  let  a  man's  soul  get  anchored  npon  God,  and  he  may  swing 
roond  in  wide  eircuils  of  speculation  and  doubt,  and  he  will  not  be 
materially  hurt.  He  baa  an  anchor  that  brings  him  up  in  due  time, 
Bnt  a  man  that  has  no  faith,  a  man  that  is  without  God,  a  man  that 
udcstitate  of  an  anchor,  and  that  diifls  a  wanderer  in  God's  uni- 
rerse — woe  be  to  him !  How  helpless  is  a  man  that  has  no  faith  in 
himself^  and  not  much  trust  in  men,  and  no  definite  belief,  and  no 
God,  and  no  hope  I 

Let  every  man,  then,  search  out  his  soul's  vital  centre.  Not  here 
do  yon  live,  except  in  body.  Stop  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and 
the  body  will  die.  Here,  in  your  own  bosom,  is  the  heart  of  the 
body ;  but  the  heart  of  the  soul  throbs  in  the  bosom  of  God.  There 
i*  where  the  soul  begins  to  hve.  From  thence  it  derives  all  its  bqb- 
lensooe  and  supply.  The  heart  of  God  includes  your  heart,  and  yon 
uid  be  are  one.  Yon  have  that  which  ia  an  insurance  against  peril  and 
■gainst  death,  and  a  security  for  salvation  and  life  forever  and  forever. 
Go  not  away,  then,  to-day,  I  beseech  of  you,  to  think  of  the  things 
lint  I  have  scattered  ;  go  not  away  to  think  of  the  laxities,  if  yoii 
ptmeto  call  them  such,  which  have  been  enunciated  ;  go  not  away 
to  think  of  how  old  and  settled  opinions  have  been  meddled  with  ; 
go  aot  away  to  think  of  the  various  discriminations  which  I  have 
wde  m  seeking  to  give  enlargement  and  liberty  to  imperiled  souls — 
go  away  and  think  of  this,  rather :  "  God  loved  me,  and  so  loved 
Bw  that  he  gave  his  Son  lo  die  for  me.  Tlirough  Christ,  and  his  sui- 
laiagt  and  death,  a  new  and  living  way  is  opened,  whereby  I  can  be- 
eoine  a  son  of  God  ;  and  to  mc  is  given  power  lo  become  a  son  of 
God."  Go  and  say,  in  the  simplicity  of  a  child's  love,  "Lord,  I  love 
Ihce  belter  than  all ;  and  I  will  love  thee.  Guard  and  lo 
tdto  the  end."  And  then  rejoice.  The  earth  shall  perish  ;  the  elements 
dull  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  together  as 
iKToII ;  but  you  shall  not  be  hurt.  Aud  forever  and  forever,  so  loug 
w  God  lives,  you  sliall  live  with  him,  and  be  his  sons  in  glory. 
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PRATER    BEFORE   THE    SERH05. 

O  Tnoo  that  dwoUest  in  the  liaaven,  aod  whoee  Iiesit  U  in  theeuA;lkH 
tluLt  irert  oDce  a  mao  of  sarrans  and  acquainted  with  grief,  but  noir  %n  utnM  I 
on  high,  a  Prince  and  a  Savionr,  reach  fiirth  to  us  IhiB  morning  tliai  smt^ 
aud  reviving  joy  which  thouhasi  and  dnut  impart,  and  which  all  t1uB«mi;lst ' 
ir  they  are  united  bf  faith  to  ihi^R.  C&re.  und  labor,  and  eicknese,  uA  unitn 
and  disappointments,  and  the  whole  round  and  tunnoi]  of  eartblf  eifOH 
□vcrahadow  na.  As  birds  in  d^p  foreBls  forget  to  aiiig  when  the  muniB{k 
coning,  not  knowing  in  the  twilight  iliat  tlie  whole  air  above  the  fonakU 
of  davligbt ;  Eo  we  are  eilvnt  and  voiceless,  though  thy  glory  SudoiIm 
Help  us  [o  fly  into  that  upper  air  whpre  all  the  beauty  of  thy  preeenceitAB 
thou  art,  and  where  wo  ehnll  be  undisturbed  by  those  slnggiah  tlionjAlita 
hold  UB  down,  those  envious  and  corrupt  ihouglils  wliich  mar  Ihp  pori^t'lk 
soul.  Deliver  us  ttom.  the  power  which  holds  us  lo  the  ^nb  aoct  lukni 
earthy.  Give  us  more  of  the  vital  power  of  divine  inspiration  in  tho«  eloM* 
which  unite  lU  toguther  und  make  us  the  heirs  of  inunortalitj. 

We  beseech  of  thee.OLordI  that  thou  wilt  tliiBmoraiog  draw  n<wui"V 
one  of  us.  We  hate  our  hatrcde  ;  n'c  hate  out  prejudices ;  we  bate  a<aMi 
ness;  we  hate  all  those  corrupt  ways,  and  all  those  compliances  with  ihtndh 
corrupt  wars,  which  our  weakness  Coo  often  leads  nn  to.  We  have, 
thy  preeencv,  such  a  thought  of  nianluxxl  in  Christ  Je«us,  tbat 
real  and  worldly  selves  with  shams,  and  cau  scarcely  believe  that 
competent  to  form  sncb  ideas  of  tbc>raiielTeB — ideas  so  high  and  i 
walk  in  a  wjy  so  burdened  ;  in  a  way  so  full  of  Imperfection  and  I 
linesB.  Whin  we  fain  would  folion-  tUeo,  who  dost  breathe  ppoee 
joy,  how  often  do  we  End  ourselves  breathing  forib  anger,  and  se^ii 
hurt  I  Thou  tbat  didet  love  tlino  enemies,  are  we  tby  ft 
hate  OUT  fBllowmen  with  a  bitter  hatred?  Thou  didst  forgive 
were  slaughterinic  thee  ;  and  can  not  we  forgive  those  who  hav*^  reaclxd  W 
littlu  way  to  UlBtnrb  our  worldly  peace  and  outward  proeperity  and  IuIrbI 
now  sbnll  we  i^ull  ourselves  thine,  if  we  can  not  forgive  as  wo  are  livgintF 
How  are  we  tlip  children  of  t!ie  Lird  Jesus  Christ,  if  our  hearts  are  founaliatf 
nd  are  not  founCaias  of  love,  with  all  its  sweet  and  bli'ssed  fmitt 
e  bcseiwh  of  (hee,  0  Lord  I  that  wv  may  be  cliaag«d.  and  be  no  \an 
follow  the  law  of  the  beasts  tbat  rend  and  ravagi'.     Qrani  liul ' 

and  that  we  may  have  that  higher  beneficence  wUft' 
if  Ooil.    Toiich  ua  that   genllenoiw.  that  deep 


bitterness, 
Grant, 

may  be  bom 
beoomes  the  i 

which  ihey  have  whosi  souls  nre  staid  uiHm  thee.     From  all  the  fluctanti'i*'' 
our  paraions  ;  from  the  disturbance  of  pride  ;  from  hungerings  after  the  KuitaMiC, 
folliesof  vanity,  delii-er  us.     Gmnt  untoas  that  subtle  (Idulity.  tbat  fenlly  totlir 
name,  that  hearty  and  thorough  love  of  thee,  that  child-like  dodliiy,  that 
and  yearning  on  tby  bosom,  which  shall  make  ns  Indeed  thine  own  eblUr^ 
And  so  may  we  nlways,  either  be  at  home,  or  within  easy  reach  of  it,  when 
are  putsued.     To  the  Ijosom  of  our  God  may  we  come — when  wc  are  dcSlcd. 
cleaning ;  whun  we  are  htmgry,  for  food ;  wtien  wa  arc  weary,  for  rtut ;  w 
we  are  nlone,  for  company  ;   when  wn  are  didl,  for  inspiration  ;    wbon  wo 
lifted  up.  for  henvenly  and  dislntcresteii  joy.    Be  all  to  ns.     Wbatevsr  »U 
sratternrt  elements  in  nature  supply,  supply  thou  yet  more  nbundantlT.    T» 
us  by  our  own  exp'ri'rtiae  how  much  mom  thou  art  tlinn  tby  work  ia :  how  in 
more  tby  power  is,  back  of  law  and  nuttire,  thau  nil  the  power  rrhich  tboa  1 
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Iaflu«I  into  the  Xvtn  or  oatare.  May  wo  beliold  the  glory  of  the  mteietga.  God 
"liicL  is  grrMet  than  hia  gre«teit  work.  Tliere  may  our  life  be.  And  around 
ilili  bliaaful  reutre  may  we  more  liarmoiilous  to  the  ani. 

Tel  bow  many  there  aro  tliat  are  weak  ;  Iio-w  many  there  are  tbat  aro  feeble  of 
Mng ;  turn  many  there  ate  tbat  are  obscore  aii4  dim  of  sight,  nnJ  can  not  Bee  tbiM, 
■Wlhear  things!  Look  viitb  compasaion  on  them.  Lilt  tliem  ap,  we  beswch 
«*  thee,  by  thy  atrenglh.  And  if  they  can  not  go  theniBelvcH,  bear  tbtm  in  thine 
Comfurl  and  atrnngtUcrn  tbom  by  a  holy  faith  in  Christ  Jesna.  And 
fnal  lltai  this  may  be  the  centre!  of  all  their  Utos.  May  Christ  bo  onrs.  living 
"*  dying;  and.  living  or  dying,  may  we  be  Christ's.  May  we  rijoico  in  Ma 
■wrtee.  May  ive  be  Innpirod  by  his  pteaenoe.  May  our  love  be  taught,  and 
•OrtcriPd,  and  restrained,  by  the  pn^eiice  and  love  of  Clirlat  Jeaiu.  And  so  may 
r  thoughts  do  obt-iaiincB  to  Uipb,  and  all  our  fuelinga,  aoci  every  thing  that 
l<  within  tu.  that  we  may  love  thee  with  all   am  heart,  and  mind,  and  sonl,  and 

We  beseech  of  then  that  thon  wilt  blr^as  all  whom  we  love.  ;  all  that  arc  dls- 
^nnl  from  ns :  oar  compiuiioos  in  toil  and  travail  -.  the  members  of  our  ramiltcB ; 
Uw  bnnhren  of  the  church  ;  all  who  am  wont  to  be  here,  bnt  are  in  Ihy.prori- 
faoe  arparaterl  from  as.  Today  miiy  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  go  with 
Uhb  in  their  saveral  ways,  and  abide  witli  tUcin.  Wd  pray  that  those  who 
nula  and  labor  in  their  appropriate  epben'S  may  be  strengthened  to  all  Sdelity 
Mdlvall  rejiricing  by  the  Lord  Jusua  Clirist. 

We  pray  that  thon  wilt  bless  tlio«e  who  are  providentially  w  th  ns  to-day  ; 
iD  that  are  strangers  in  our  midat ;  all  whose  hearts  yearn  for  the  for  off  home, 
ndbrthe  friends  dearer  now  thai  they  are  separated  from  them.  Grant  that 
tteynuT^I.  here,  to-day,  that  the  L>nl  hilars  and  answers  their  prayers,  in 
■my.  for  those  who  are  near  to  them.     Save  them  from  ill  tidings  of  disoater. 

And  grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  alt  who  ara  on  the  sea,  and  all  who  are  wan- 
fcteti  hi  distaul  lands,  may,  tivday,  by  the  power  of  that  lilensod  fdtb  which  Ihey 
Wto  ta  Christ,  be  brought  near  to  thee,  and  to  us  who  are  near  thee. 

And  we  pray  that  thy  grace  may  this  day  alxiund  in  all  thy  churches. 
Stmgthon  thy  servants  to  preach.  Build  ap  thy  chorchea  everywhere  in  ftuth 
■d  la  praettce.  May  all  that  name  the  name  of  Christ  appear  beautlM  ta  men 
tj ttar sweetness  and  sincerity  and  godliness. 

And  we  pray  tiiat  thy  kingdom  may  be  advanced  among  the  Ignorant.  May 
taewledffe  fiy  to  and  fro.  May  all  parts  of  tliis  oartU  reci'ive  the  emancipating 
Wlagi  uf  aalralion  thrnugh  Jmuh  Christ.  May  manhood  advance  everywhere, 
Udllw  glory  of  the  earth  at  last  be  the  glory  of  the  Lord  Uod,  that  shall  como 
btirdi  a  ihoasand  yesre  npon  the  earth. 

lad  to  thy  name  shall  bo  the  praJse,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.     Am»n. 


PRAYER   AFTER   TH]5    SERMON. 

Okast  thy  blessing  to  rest,  wo  beseech  af  thee,  upon  the  word  spoken  this 
■ming.  Grant  that  it  may  be  in  season  to  rescue  some  that  are  in  peril ;  and 
fe  hold  back,  from  hazardous  and  dlspntatioufl  folly,  others.  Grantthatwe  may 
■D  Ndi,  not  so  much  to  Had  new  ways,  and  to  build  up  shining  theories,  as  to 
Ud  the  Bonl  neadlastly  to  honor,  and  to  truth,  and  to  love,  by  holding  it  stead- 


o  uod.    May  [lie  fruit  a(  (he  Spirit  nbound  la  as  •  and  may  oof  nnW 
aa  Doanliful  and  trnitfiil  bv  the  wi^rkin^  of  tlie  influBDco  of  the  S] 
ii.x],  be  mora  tit  ur  ilian  tlio  prido  of  «}'dtein.  thaa  the  pride  of  pbilowphi,  1 
tUan  the  pride  of  reason.    Grant  that  thna  vro  may  grow  in   giac;  ud  a 
knovrledge  of  uur  Lord  ajul  Saviour  Jub\ib  Christ,  and  i: 
CbriHl  Jea 


J 


The  Hidden  Life. 
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THE    HIDDEN    LIFE. 

SUNDAY   MORNING,  JDLY   25.   1869. 
"Aim  yoQT  life  ia  hid  with  Christ  In  God."— COL.  lil.  8, 


1 


Etbkt  one  has  two  lives — the  outward  and  the  inward  ;  and 
^though  tbey  aro  seemingly  separate,  having  a  different  mode  of 
r^'^'iifestation,  they  are  at  the  eame  lime  intimately  connected. 
*tD  rode,  undeveloped  natures  have  that  which  they  hide  from 
^ft.  Much  goes  on  within  them  that  does  not  show  itself  out- 
^fiJly.  Their  cunning  purpoaea,  their  selfish  greed,  their  lurid  and 
"^Ifnl  desires — if  not  shame,  then  self  interest  and  safety,  le.id  them 
Secrete  these  bad  elemental  forces  ;  and  so  the  lowest  natures  have 
*lidden  life  of  badness.  A  great  many  men  are  bad  outwardly, 
**o  are  a  great  deal  worse  inwardly. 

But  alao  when  love  has  purified  the  soul ;  when  men  have  risen 

.^^»ongh  the  social  affections  far  above  these  vulgar  conditions,  they 

^^      like  manner  have  secret  lives,  but  of  a  different  sort.     Men  re- 

^*lTe  ten  thousand  thoughts  which  never  find  expression,  and  never 

^^^^■■B.    We  never  can  say  our  best  things.     We  think  a  great  deal 

*-* Her  than  we  ever  apeak.     Fancies  thick  as  stars  shine  in  the  vanlt 

^*    toots  elected  to  poetry.     Our  tender  and  affectionate  natures  am 

*-^*  nightingales,  and  will  not  sing  in  glare  of  day,  nor  without  cover 

^"■'^d  retirement. 

Every  person  of  richness  of  soul  will  recognize  the  truth,  that 

^■"iede^reat  part  of  his  life — that  -vvbioh  seems  to  him  the  finest,  the 

**^ble«t,  the  deepest — never  is  fully  and  fairly  exposed.  '  And  if  you 

^•kink  a  moment,  you  are  conscious  that  all  those  subtlest  sentiments, 

*-«>0M  nrest  feelings,  which,  when  they  manifest  themselves  in  you 

^^ilh  power,  give  you  some  sentiment  of  divinity,  are  the  strains  of 

7*W»oql  which  you  cannot  speak,  and  certainly  do  not.     Our  feel - 

**p  toward  each  other,  the  feelings  that  parents  have  toward  their 

>^dren,  orb  up  and  swell  the  soul,  but  are  unutterable  ;  and 
pWly,  the  feelings  of  affection  which  great  natures  have  toward 
wA  other  never  find  expression  in  words,  There  is  more  in  one 
■Bttbat  the  eye  gives,  than  in  what  the  tongue  utters  in  a  lifetime. 
I  „tmom :  I  Coi.  I*.  IS ;  T.    Bm'*  (Pl/moBtli  Coll«illon) :  U9, 910, 9W.  ^M 
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There  are  elementB  of  conscious  life  tbat  move  and  conltol  onmri  If 
action,  wbich  lie  coiled  up  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  in  a  chamlff  Hj 
-wbicii  is  not  opened,  but  out  of  wbich  ifisues  a  power  that  oamttlki  III 
vliole  train.  ^| 

But  thia  bidden  life  is  more  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  oDQmrf 
all  Ft^liiied  atfections.  Of  all  feelings,  there  is  none  of  whinh  an 
need  be  so  little  ashamed  as  of  true  love,  and  none  wbich  to.ndl 
puts  on  all  the  appeamnces  of  sbame.  For  love  is  bom  beluDl 
blushing  defenses.  And  aller  it  has  won  its  victories  and  HiUui 
to  itself  the  whole  of  life,  it  then  more  than  ever  has  in  it  the  iw» 
Bity  of  hiding  itself.  For  love,  like  the  blood  in  the  honian  bodf, 
though  it  be  the  cause  of  all  the  life  that  appears,  is  itself  hiddit 
within  the  veins,  and  never  seen. 

When  the  apostle,  tlierefore,  speaks  of  the  Christian  life  as  a  bidriai 
one,  it  is  neither  a  paradox  nor  a  mystery,  though  at  first  it  may  etriki 
one  as  being  so.  Interpreted  by  the  analogy  of  the  soul's  best  babiti^ 
it  is  only  declaring  the  Christian's  hope  to  be  the  secret  and  springt^ 
all  the  rest  of  his  life.  That  wbich  is  the  strongest  in  him,  thd 
which  is  the  truest  to  bis  divine  nature,  that  which  he  consider!  'it 
best  part  of  him — in  short,  tbat  which  he  will  call  his  real  life,  i« 
den.     "  Your  life  is  bid  with  Christ  In  God." 

We  are  to  consider  that  our  Lord  addressed  himself  to  meo'e  lott, 
and  tbat  be  still  addresses  himself  to  their  hearts.  He  offeredud 
offers  all,  and  he  demands  all.  Though  calm,  our  Saviour  wu 
intense  lover.  His  own  need,  everlastingly,  is  to  be  intensely  \tntL 
With  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength — that  is  the  heaTtoh 
love-formula.  A  passionate  love  to  Christ  was  practically  the 
creed  of  the  primitive  church.  They  thought  less  than  we  do,  1^ 
far,  of  the  Bible;  for  then  only  the  Old  Testament  was  in  their  1 
ftnd  the  New  was  not  written.  In  the  primitive  church,  there  had 
been  drawn  out  no  doctrines.  They  believed  the  supreme  lacttlitt 
Christ  came,  died  for  our  sins,  rose  again,  and  ascended  up  on  high. 
The  whole  of  their  belief  was  comprised  in  this  personal  &cL  b 
not  only  was  the  whole  creed  of  every  primitive  Christian,  bnlitil 
still  the  whole  creed  of  every  deeply  spiritual  Christian.  For  low 
such  as  the  spirit  of  God  inspires  is  both  detersive  and  curative.  It 
cleanses  the  soul  from  gross  feelings,  on  the  one  side.  It  creates  in 
it  all  the  fruits  which  common  men  seek  by  the  use  of  reason.  lb 
who  knows  how  to  love  Christ  supremely,  finds  that  from  tliat  «ivid, 
vitaliwng  centra  spring  all  precautionary  and  all  formative  infloencMk 
8o  thalevery  truly  spiritual  Christian  learns  that,  howevermuci  he  rosy 
believe  of  historical  Christianity,  and  however  mnch  be  may  belirrt 
of  doctrinal  Christianity,  the  operative  power  in  his  soul  is  tlie  jicp 
eonal  love  which  he  entbusinatically  bears  to  the  Lord  Jesua  Chri»t 
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The  ontvard  life  of  an  ordinary  Christian,  in  times  like  onr 
^wn,  when  government  aecures  order,  and  opportunity  for  all  good 
J»  free  and  open  lo  all,  can  not  be  much  distinguished  from  that  of 
_  the  best  moral  men,  either  in  liberty  or  in  morality.  You  can  not 
find  a  very  great  difference  between  the  outward  and  visible  life  of 
'  tlte  beat  men  of  the  world,  and  that  of  ordinary  Christiane.  For,  as  the 
■  idea  of  aecluBion,  that  notion  of  past  ages,  passes  away ;  as  a  larger 
Ind  better  idea  of  Chiiatian  liberty  dawns,  and  is  carried  into  prac- 
Uee,  men  are  no  longer  diatinguished  from  their  feltow-men  by  some 
ontward  sign— by  the  cloihea  they  wear ;  by  the  way  they  walk  ;  or 
by  external  observances.  If  there  are  no  other  differences  between 
men  than  these  physical  diderences,  that  they  put  on,  then  these  thera- 
Belvea  have  no  justificatiou.  If  a  man  is  not  different  from  his  neigh- 
bor in  any  way  that  he  can  show  by  his  life  and  condnct,  and  must 
needs  put  a  feather  in  his  hat  to  signify  that  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
Woald  better  keep  the  feather  off.  It  is  said  that  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tiDCtion  between  Christians  and  the  world  ;  but  if  there  is  no  other 
distinction  than  that,  there  had  better  not  be  that.  If  there  is  to  be  » 
distinction,  it  should  be  in  this :  that  you  are  more  generous  ;  that 
you  are  more  just.  The  distinction  is  to  be  one  of  a  higher  purity, 
%  sweeter  love,  a  nobler  manhood ;  and,  if  you  have  not  that,  yon 
have  no  right  to  put  a  distinction  between  yourself  and  another 
man  on  the  ground  that  you  belong  to  a  church,  and  he  does  not. 
If  the  only  difference  between  you  and  him  is  that  you  keep 
Sunday  and  he  does  not — that  is,  that  he  writes  letters  and  you 
go  to  sleep  !— it  is  of  no  account.  If  there  is  no  difference  between 
yon  and  other  people  except  that  you  wear  drab,  and  they  wear 
blue  broadcloth,  or,  that  you  wear  plain  caps,  and  they  wear  flowers, 
or  vice  versa,  then  there  might  as  well  be  no  difference.  Any  such 
external  badges  of  distinction  are  worse  than  useless.  They  are  de- 
ceiving. They  are  mischievons.  There  ought  to  be  a  difference  be- 
tween men  of  the  world  and  Christian  men.  And  yet,  when  the 
training  of  Christian  families,  and  the  training  of  Christian  institu- 
tions has  so  affected  law  and  public  sentiment  that  men  by  outside 
Active  experience  are  reared  up  externally  to  a  high  Christian  pro- 
priety and  morality,  then  ordinary  men  and  Christian  men  will  not 
have  any  marked  external  difference.  There  will  be  in  the  Christian 
man  and  the  ordinarily  high-toned  moral  citizen  the  same  virtues  in 
business,  the  same  honesty,  the  same  industry,  the  same  alacrity,  the 
same  kindliness,  the  same  truthfulness,  the  same  obedience  to  civio 
law.  There  will  be  no  material  difference  in  these  respects.  Certainly, 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  against  the  Christian  life  as  though 
it  were  a  less  free  or  a  less  liberal  life.  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's, 
Bod  the  fultneas  thereof"    And  whatever  any  man  on  earth  who  la 
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not  8  Christian  has  arigliltodo  mnocenlly  aod  purely,  tbit,f(iii 
higher  reason,  tlie  Clii'Utiitn  man  has  a  right  to  ilo,  because  he  Uui 
nearer  to  God  than  any  body  else.  That  man  who  has  a  aecKlSli 
in  ChrUt  Jeeus,  a  true  diviue  life  lu  hia  bouI,  has  a  1i1>erty  ihltH 
other  man  ha».  There  is  no  pleasure  which  any  man  has  a  rigblU, 
that  I,  because  I  am  a  Christian,  and  a  Chiistiau  minister,  haveigt 
ft  better  right  to  than  the  man  who  is  not  a  Christian.  If  it  it  n^lil 
for  you  to  laugh,  it  is  right  for  me  to  laugh,  because  I  ataiid  OWR 
to  the  source  of  sonship  than  you  do,  if  you  are  not  a  Chrisliaa  If 
it  is  right  for  any  mau  to  gain  honor,  or  to  gain  properly,  it  isrigit 
for  a  Christian  to  do  it.  If  it  is  right  for  any  body  to  make  bis  \m» 
the  very  home  of  refinement,  and  art,  and  beauty,  and  set  np  »«»■ 
pie  of  knowledge,  wherein  to  rear  domestic  virtue  and  fidelily,it  il 
right  for  a  Christian  man  to  do  it.  Contrary  to  the  ascetic  nolioD, 
contrary  to  the  dark  notions  of  a  distempered  age  Btriviag  H^ 
right  and  not  knowing  how,  I  alGrm  that  there  is  no  mac  onoitli 
that  has  a  right  to  bo  wide  a  scope  of  occupation,  that  hai  ni 
a  right  to  days,  and  years,  and  powers,  and  influences,  and  joyi,ud 
ambitions,  as  a  Christian.  I  have  a  right  to  these  things  beciM 
I  am  God's  son,  and  he  owns  them,  and  I  am  joint-heir  with  Cbnit 
to  an  iniieritance  ui  them  all.  And  I  take  hold  of  my  own  pcopctQ 
in  these  respects. 

A  Christian,  then,  has  a  right  to  all  innocent  pleasure,  to  ail  ia- 
duatry,  to  all  generous  rivalry,  and  to  all  modest  ambition.  A  Chnt- 
tian  is  an  actor  in  the  world  that  now  is,  in  a  larger  and  nohter  wiy 
than  any  other  one  can  be.  Looking  at  him  only  in  that  which  ap- 
peal's, you  would  not  know  that  there  was  any  dilference  betWMB 
him  and  an  ordinary  good  citizen.  The  difierence,  however,  is  r«r; 
great,  assuming  that  he  is  not  merely  a  professed  Christian,  bat  t 
real  one.  The  difference  is  in  that  which  does  not  appear.  It  is  il 
that  which  lies  behind  conduct.  It  is  in  the  hidden  life.  It  ii  il 
that  which  inspires  ambition,  restrains  it,  leavens  it,  guides  it.  Tbe 
same  conduct  precisely  may  be  beauteous  aa  the  rose,  or  may  be 
dark  as  soot.  Precisely  the  same  actions  carry  different  colore.  Tbs 
animatingfeeling  that  inspires  the  conduct,  or  the  act,  will  determine 
what  is  the  fragrance  and  the  color,  what  is  the  power  and  the  beaoty, 
of  the  same  act  as  performed  by  two  actors.  The  ordinary  virtues 
of  thousands  of  men  are  quite  equal  to  those  of  Christian  men.  There 
are  many  men  who  are  as  honest  as  they  can  be ;  and  a  Christian  cu 
be  no  honester — I  raean  iu  outward  matters.  There  are  thousaodl 
of  men  who  never  indulge  their  appetites;  who  never  give  way  U> 
their  passions  ;  and  a  Christian  can  do  no  more  than  that.  There  an 
very  many  men  who  externally  are  full  as  moral  as  Christians,  and 
in  some  things  more  moral     As  they  attempt  to  cultivate  bnt  two 
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•fthrec  pet  moralities,  we  nhould  expect  them  to  do  better  by  these 
tfim  a  ChriBtiaii  who  undertakes  to  cultivate  a  hundred.  Therefore, 
tbea  it  is  said,  "  That  man,  who  ie  not  a  Christian,  is  a  great  deal 
more  scrupuluas  in  his  word  than  that  man,  who  is  a  Chrietian,"  it  la 
probably  true,  to  the  credit  of  the  man  that  keeps  his  word,  bat  not 
totbe  discredit  of  the  other  man.    Let  me  illustrate  this. 

If  I  devote  myself  wholly  to  pen  mail  ship,  and  another  man  di- 
Tides  his  time  between  sword-practioe,  and  equestrian  exercise,  and 
piioting,  and  drawing,  and  sculpture,  and  architecture;  if  be  un- 
dertakes to  know  and  do  well  something  of  the  whole  circle  of  ao- 
complishments,  and  I  spend  the  whole  force  of  my  life  in  learning 
bow  to  write  well,  at  least  I  ought  to  do  that  one  thing  better  than 
be.  I  am  so  poor  and  scrawny  in  other  respects,  where  shall  I  find 
eredit,  if  this  one  thing  is  not  done  better  than  other  people  do  it  ? 
There  are  some  men  who  put  the  whole  force  of  their  life  in  attempt- 
ingtobejnst  between  man  and  man.  That  is  the  whole  extent  of  their 
imbition.  Some  men  are  scrupulous  about  their  word  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  pharisnism :  but  in  the  cultivation  of  generosity ;  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  kind  feelings  ;  in  the  cultivation  of  refinements  and 
•ccial  amenities ;  in  building  up  societies  for  the  public  benefit ;  in 
Making  laws  more  lovely  as  well  as  more  protective ;  in  the  cultare 
of  spiritual  elements  by  which  God  and  the  human  soul  are  bronght 
fiwr  together — Ihei'S  they  do  nothing.  All  the  vast  outlying  de- 
piTtmenta  of  manhood  are  abandoned  by  them,  and  lelV  to  become 
in  overgrown  wilderness.  There  are  men  that  own  a  thousand  acrcw 
ef  land— in  their  sonl — and  have  but  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  it  under 
ffiltivation.  They  make  a  garden  of  that,  and  all  the  rest  is  a  wil- 
imiea.  By  deiotmg  himself  entirely  to  that  quarter  of  an  acre,  a 
Un  ia  Able  to  keep  it  in  excellent  condition  ;  and  he  says,  comparing 
Umtelf  with  his  neighbor,  "  I  am  better  than  that  man."  That  man 
hi  cleared  five  hundred  acrei,  and  has  it  under  fence  and  cultivation. 
Be  ocn  not  give  it  that  speciil  care  that  the  other  man  does  bis 
IMrter  of  an  acre;  bnt  which  would  you  pick  out,  the  man  that 
t»kea  care  of  five  hundred  acres  well,  or  the  man  that  expends  every 
thinj  he  has  in  taking  care  of  a  quaiter  of  an  acre  ? 

There  are  men  over  in  New- York  who  think  they  are  a  groat 
deal  better  than  Christians.  Why?  Becanse  there  is  one  sin 
gle  thing  on  which  they  have  spent  their  whole  life,  and  the  doing 
which  is  a  part  of  their  life.  In  that  they  do  see  that  they  are  a 
little  ahead  of  other  people ;  and  therefore  they  think  they  are  bet- 
ter tbsn  any  body  else. 

;  Here  is  a  culler.  Around  his  shop  you  shall  see  all  manner  of 
VxqatMte  implements.  There  are  whole  cases  of  surgical  tools,  sho«- 
'xoakers'  tools,  and  cabinet-makers'  toola.     Whatever  yon  want  in  tho 
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shape  of  cutting-inatrurnents,  you  can  find  in  that  man^s  stiop.  S« 
the  acJBSore  and  shearii  and  knives,  of  all  patterns,  and  of  tliSBii 
beautiful  workmanship !  And  the  man  takes  a  juat  pride  in  ttu 
things,  and  says,  "  Considering  how  many  T  have  to  look  at\er,  lu 
proud  of  them."  But  a  man  comes  in,  and  says,  "  Oh  !  that  ii 
well,  but  I  have  made  a  pin  !  Just  look  at  that  pin  !  Take  mi- 
croscope and  examine  it.  You  have  not  among  all  your  tooli  ibcn 
a  thing  that  is  to  be  compared  with  that  pin  !"  He  spent,  he  »j», 
five  years  in  making  that  pin  1  What  is  a  man  worth  that  spendfGn 
years  in  making  a  pin,  when  it  is  nothing  but  a  pin  after  it  is  mwlej 

So  there  are  many  men  who  compare  themselves  with  ChristiMi 

Tou  shall  often  hear  a  man  that  is  not  a  professed  Christian  wy  of  .^ 

one  that  is,  "He  did  a  thing  that  I  should  disdain  to  do."    Perh^ 

it  IS  a  thing  that  lies  just  along  that  line  where  you  hare  ipcal 

your  life-force  in  developing  one  single  grace  and  morality,  wtBi 

this  other  man  has  cultivated  ten  times  as  many  graces  and  monE^ 

ties  as  you  have.      He  does  not  carry  his  ho  high  as  you  do  yoony 

but  he  a  thousand  times  more  than  makes  up  what  he  lacks  in  ou 

direction  by  the  breadth  of  what  he  is  attempting  to  do  in  othem 

A  man  that  is  living  in  this  world  is  not  living  just  to  k«f 
this  law,  or  that.  Every  man  that  lives  in  this  world  is  a  buildffi 
He  is  building  a  character  in  his  soul.  And  that  character  is  to  ovt 
last  the  globe  and  the  sun.  He  is  building  himself  for  the  etem^ 
world.  And  it  will  not  do  for  a  man,  in  building  a  bouse,  to  ipwl 
all  liis  time  on  one  brick  or  stone.  He  must  carry  up  every  pan  of 
the  house,  or  he  is  not  a  good  builder. 

I  flay,  then,  whether  you  reg.ird  the  diversity  of  men's  liberty  in 
the  things  that  they  may  do ;  whether  you  consider  their  fr^edoo. 
under  God's  natural  law,  in  taking  hold  of  every  proper  tiling;  or 
whether  you  regard  the  mere  external  moralities  of  men,  there  » 
to  be  no  very  great  distinction  between  tho  best  specimens  of  secnlir 
men,  and  the  ordinary  specimens  of  Christian  men.  But  there  ii 
difference.  That  diflerence  lies,  as  I  have  intimated,  in  the  animating 
centre  of  the  different  lives.  Take  two  men  who  are  substantially 
alike  to  the  outward  eye.  If  you  could  look  in  and  see  what  are  the 
powers  that  are  turning  the  machinery  of  the  soul,  you  would  Kt 
that  they  are  essentially  different.  The  differences  are  audi  a»  »« 
to  be  revealed  in  the  eternal  world.  I  will  illustrate  it  in  a  way  tbit 
you  can  not  misunderstand. 

Here  are  two  men  in  New- York  doing  business.  They  ar«  tlit* 
They  stand  alike.  They  .are  both  said  lo  be  "  A,  No.  1."  They  tn 
both  spoken  of  as  thrifty  men.  Both  of  them  are  making  mooeT, 
They  are  making  it  by  enterprises  large  and  successful.  Both  of 
them  are  Biig;icioUB.     They  both  know  how  lo  administer  what  tiej 
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nuke.  It  is  harder  lo  save  what  you  get,  you  know,  than  it  is  to  get 
It.  Ab,  frequently,  when  men  fish  witli  several  hooks,  more  fish  bite 
itunthey  know  how  to  land,  ao  it  is  in  making  money.  Men  often 
mate  more  money  than  they  know  Iiow  to  keep.  But  these  men 
bow  both  bow  to  get  money,  and  how  to  keep  what  Ihey  get,  and 
Jio»  to  administer  it  wisely.  And  to  j  ust  stand  at  the  head  of  Wall 
>tKel  and  look  down  upon  them,  you  would  say  that  ihey  were  about 
ibe  Mmc  men  ;  tliat  ibey  were  about  of  ibe  same  age — forty-five  ;  and 
liiit  one  was  about  as  good  as  the  other. 

But  are  ihey  the  same  ?  Let  us  look  and  see  what  they  are  made 
BpoC  The  Bret  man  came  down  to  New-York  and  said,  "I  hava 
one  sovereign  purpoae.  By  the  help  of  the  Lord,  or  by  the  help  of — 
»ny  other  power,  I  am  determined  that  I  will  have  money.  I  am 
going  to  have  money  at  all  hazards.  It  is  not  beet  for  me  to  say  it 
tmt,  for  that  would  not  be  regpectable  /  but  I  love  money,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  it."  He  thinks  of  money  all  day,  and  he  dreams  of  it 
■II  night  He  thinks  and  dreams,  not  about  any  thing  that  he  is  going 
to  do  with  the  money,  but  about  the  money  ilselC  When  he  baa 
roi^e  his  five  thousand  dollars,  be  feels  that  this  is  only  yeast;  and 
be  says,  "I  have  got  this;  and  now  it  shall  be  my  fault  if  I  do 
not  double  it  before  the  year  rolls  round  ;"  and  he  doubles  it. 
And  wbcn  he  has  his  ten  thousand  dollars,  he  says,  "In  less  than 
rii  months  I  will  double  that ;"  and  he  doubles  it.  And  so  he 
giMi  on,  btB  supreme  purpose  being  to  accumulate  money.  It  is 
money  that  occupies  his  thoughts  continually.  He  thinks  about  it  in 
the  morning  as  he  goes  to  bis  business,  and  thinks  of  it  at  night 
*hen  he  returns  from  his  bnsiness.  With  him  it  is  money,  monty, 
Hnrr!  And  if  he  has  any  other  chance  thoughts,  they  are  such 
Uthii:  "I  wonder  why  God  did  not  make  the  days  thirty-six  hoursi 
long,  instead  of  twenty-four,  that  I  might  work  longer !"  He  has 
HI  time  enough  to  make  all  the  money  he  wants.  So  by  the  time 
b*  b  forty-6ve  years  of  age,  the  passion  for  money  has  grown  so 
Arong  that  he  sees  gold  everywhere.  He  sees  gold  and  silver  in 
the  heavens — gold  by  day,  and  silver  by  night.  If  he  reads  the 
^le,  he  likes  to  read  of  that  city  which  is  paved  with  gold.  All 
fcii  ideas  mn  on  gold.  He  is  a  supremo  miser.  He  knows  all  of 
that  side  of  morality  which  will  enable  him  to  get  gold  and  keep  it ; 
sad  that  is  the  whole  of  what  he  does  know. 

The  other  man,  who  outwardly  seems  just  like  him,  is  a  mau  that 
was  himself  poor.  And,  loving  a  most  worthy  mate,  and  marrying 
early,  out  of  poverty;  and  being  blessed,  as  love  should  always  be 
Messed,  with  affluence — at  least  of  children — the  family  is  large; 
and  he  s.-vys,  "  I  can  not,  now  that  I  sea  what  happiness  may  be  given 
|f  Uirongh  the  outward  power  of  wealth,  be  content  without  it.      This 
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Toman  shall  not  be  a  dru<]ge,  if  it  ie  iu  my  power  to  prcventiL  And 
these  cbiidren — I  will  not  bring  tLem  up  as  if  tUey  were  moles  nnder 
the  tui-f.  They  ahall  have  jvhatever  intelligence,  retiiicmetit,  and 
moral  excellence  can  give  them."  AnJ,  going  to  his  store  in  the 
morning,  after  kissing  his  wife,  and  kissing  his  children,  every  one, 
though  they  have  some  of  them  now  come  to  be  beai-ded,  he  ihink^ 
"It  is  not  I,  There  are  ten  moulhs  as  well  as  my  own."  And 
every  time  he  puis  out  his  band  and  gets  a  dollar,  that  dollar  BLrike» 
the  nurve  that  runs  back  to  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  to  each 
one  of  the  children.  And  there  ia  not  a  bargain  that  brings  in 
an  unexpected  thousand  dollars,  that  he  does  not  say,  "  Good  for 
thorn  1"  And  all  the  while,  niglU  and  day,  he  is  thinking  or  dream- 
ing of  them.  And  when  there  comes  one  of  those  sudden  tornadoes — 
for  you  know  thai,  in  the  natural  climate,  tornadoes  sweep  over  the 
eqnnlor;  and  in  commerce  the  equator  runs  right  through  New- 
York  City,  and  through  the  GoJd-Itoom  (I  stood  there  on  the  equator, 
yesterday  1 ) — -when  there  comes  one  of  those  sudden  toruadoes,  and 
the  clouds  are  black,  and  the  winds  roar,iind  ships  and  houses  are  ber 
ing  upset  as  in  a  moment,  and  all  the  man's  possessions  are,  as  it  wer% 
at  the  mercy  of  the  raging  elements,  what  are  bis  thoughts,  as  W 
goes  back  home  with  a  heavy  heart?  "  Wliy,"  he  says,  "  if  I  were  ft' 
young  nan,  and  alone,  I  would  not  turn  my  hand  over  to  save  aoy^ 
thing.  I  do  not  care  for  myself.  But  oh  !  I  can  not  bear  to  see  my 
wife  and  children  reduced  to  want."  And  he  goes  to  his  room,  and 
says,  "Great  God!  great  God!  help  me!"  And  what  is  the^ 
anguish  and  agony  of  hie  prayer,  but  the  love  which  he  beare  to  tboMj 
that  are  more  to  him  than  life,  or  any  thing  else? 

Here  are  these  two  men,  making  money.  They  are  both  forty- 
■  five  years  of  age,  and  they  seem  alike.  Thei-o  is  no  apparent  ditiTar. 
enco  between  them.  They  are  both  moral  and  respectable,  and  ar«, 
both  received  into  society.  But  one  has  been  acting,  all  his  life  long,, 
from  avarice,  and  the  other  from  love.  And  does  not  the  hidden  lifa, 
make  any  difference  between  the  one  and  the  other  ? 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  visible  distinction  between  the  bvst. 
secular  man  and  the  ordinary  Christian  man;  but  when  yoa  go  to 
the  inside,  and  look  at  the  motives  that  are  animating  the  one  and. 
the  other,  while  making  the  same  pilgrimage,  and  striving  for  tb<)- 
sanie  ends,  is  there  not  a  great  difiei'ence  between  them  ?  Is  not  ons 
stimulated  by  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  hope  of  immortality,  whiU, 
the  other  is  actuated  by  mere  worldly  motives  of  morality  ? 

Two  persons  may  be  equal  in  outward  fidelity  to  duly,  and  ye| 
different  in  their  interior  lives,  Tliougb  their  external  circumstaneea 
are  the  same,  and  they  appear  to  bo  passing  through  about  the  same 
experience,  if  you  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  inward  nature^. 
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thoQgh  joa  may  respect  them  both,  you  can  not  help  eeeitig  that 
they  are  diSerent,  and  that  it  is  the  hidden  life  that  determines, 
after  all. 

In  tliis  great  whirligig  of  a  world,  there  ia  nothing  stranger  than 
the  mating  and  mismatiiig  of  men  and  women.  There  ia  no  question 
ihat  is  mofe  insoluble,  and  more  often  asked,  than  this,  "  What  on 
Wtb  ever  templed  that  woman  to  marry  that  man  ?"  You  can  not 
UBver  it,  I  can  not,  and  she  can  not.  There  is  but  one  other  question 
lik«  it,  and  that  is,  "What  on  earth  tempted  that  man  to  marry 
iHch  a  woman  ?"  He  can  not  tell,  and  she  uan  not,  and  nobody  can. 
So  it  is,  and  so  it  will  be,  alt  the  time,  here,  and  there,  and  every- 
where. And,  while  there  are  some  wlio,  disappointed,  rebound  and 
break  away  into  immoralities,  or  into  an  indifference  whiuh  ia  an  imino- 
ality  in  the  realm  of  love,  there  are  others,  of  a  greater  soul,  who 
give  their  whole  life  to  fidelities  in  their  relation.  They  know  that 
Ihey  do  not  love.  They  know  that  there  is  that  in  them  which  is 
eapsble  of  development,  but  which  they  have  never  known.  There 
•re  prophecies  in  ihemselves,  which  they  do  not  wiint  to  awaken,  of 
iriut  their  soul  in  capable  of.  If  ihey  read  n  book  where  the  hero- 
iim  of  love  ia  described,  they  shut  the  book,  and  tears  flow  from 
their  eyes,  and  ihey  say,  "  Oh  !  what  might  have  been."  But  that 
il  w)t  safe,  and  they  banish  it,  and  go  on  in  the  nsual  way.  Blarly 
ud  late  they  are  faithful. 

Look  at  this  wife  and  mother.  See  how  she  watches  over  others* 
iatereats.  There  is  no  duty  neglected  or  left  unperformed.  The 
bousehold  is  well  ordered.  The  children  arp  well  rcired.  Apparent- 
ly, life  pasties  in  that  family  about  as  well  as  in  any  other.  But  if 
you  look  into  that  woman's  heart,  you  shall  see  that  she  has  laid  up 
the  best  part  of  her  love.  Her  love  has  had  no  chance  to  manifest 
iteelf  on  earth.  And  yet,  she  has  done  her  duty.  She  has  been  a 
noble  woman,  a  true  wife,  and  a  faithful  mother.  In  her  children 
Aa  has  doubtless  found  a  natural  outlet  for  her  affection  ;  but  some- 
times the  childi-en  themselves  are  frivolous,  and  thin,  and  poor. 
Rv«ta  they  sometimes  bUierly  diaappoinl  her.     And  yet  she  is  true. 

Rigbt  over  against  her  is  another  like  her;  but  fortune  baa 
IhTOred  her — God,  who  is  fortune ;  and  to  her  was  given  one  that 
not  tmly  was  her  equal,  but  rose  above  her.  She  grew  in  him  as  a 
sweet  and  fragrant  flower  grows  in  the  side  of  a  great  hill,  that  is  its 
Aelter  and  nourishment.  And  all  her  life  was  a  beauteous  life.  It 
rvi  like  a  rill  down  the  hillside,  and  sang  all  the  time.  It  waa  like 
ftonrere  that  know  no  summer  and  no  winter. 

Looked  at  outwardly,  these  two  women's  lives  seem  alike.  Pe<>- 
pie  wcung  them  in  the  realm  of  duty  in  the  household,  would  eay 
that   tbey  were  alika     Hut    when  you  go  to  the  bottom,  an  they 
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alike  7  Ib  it  not  true  tliat  thcro  is  a  hidden  life  ?  Is  it  ool  tiuilA 
it  is  the  Hupremest  affectioti,  the  cnthuBiaBm  of  the  heart,  that  dm 
mines  what  the  life  is  ? 

I  hold,  then,  that  the  difference  hetveen  a  true  ChrUtiiu  l»i 
other  men  is  not  an  outward  one,  so  that  you  can  distingnidi  'm 
from  them,  as  you  would  distinguish  a  black  swan  from  a  whiwon 
but  that  it  is  a  difference  which  God  sees  at  the  bottom  of  Utewit- 
the  secret  and  hidden  life.  Such  is  the  difference  between  oriiM^ 
Christians  and  the  best  specimens  of  the  world, 

I  have  alluded  to  the  ideal  manhood  which  every  true  ChntiM 
must  needs  have.  There  comes  up  io  every  one  that  is  intelUgwl^ 
educated  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  truth,  a  sense  of  something  Urgw 
and  nobler  than  that  which  is  required  of  a  man  by  the  public  salt' 
ment  of  this  life.  "If  ye  love  tbem  which  love  you,  what  thuk 
have  ye  ?"  If  you  are  no  better  than  the  Scribes  and  Pbariseei,  JM 
shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.  A  man  who  is  a  Chrintian  fa 
that  he  ia  bound  not  only  to  be  as  good  as  his  fellow-meo,  bui 
some  respects  tran  seen  den  tly  better ;  and  that  better  lies  in  I 
inward  sense  that  he  has  of  manhood.  There  rises  up  before  mtai 
sense  of  honor,  a  senue  of  being,  a  sense  of  beauty,  a  sense 
metry  tn  themselves,  that  abides  with  them,  and  would,  though  tbew 
were  no  outward  manifestations  of  it  Persons  in  whom  the  lor*  o( 
praise  ia  inordinate,  and  who  can  scarcely  detach  the  ide»  of 
character  from  the  idea  of  praise  for  that  noble  character— such  p» 
sons,  when  under  the  predominant  influence  of  the  divine  mind, 
to  be  quite  independent  of  the  inspection  of  any  human  being,  a 
be  dependent  only  on  the  inspection  of  God  himself  It  i»  a  chinfr 
ter  which,  for  depth,  for  width,  for  variety,  for  strength,  for  piuitj, 
for  sweetness  of  blossom  and  for  abundance  of  fruit,  is  not  reqnini 
in  this  world.     Nay,  it  is  hardly  attainable  here. 

I  think  the  most  affecting  parts  of  life  are  those  secret  stn^ 
gles  that  men  make  toward  an  ideal  manhood.  It  is  a  noble  thinf 
for  a  man  to  strive,  not  only  for  an  outward  end  and  aim,  but  aIm 
for  an  inward  manhood:  not  because  society  demands  il— h 
already  pleases  and  satisfies  society ;  not  because  the  church  demaodi 
it — he  is  already  a  reputable  member  in  the  church ;  but  beoautt 
there  is  something  which  demands  that  he  should  be  larger  knJ 
nobler  and  better  than  either  society  or  the  estemal  church  denuili 
him  to  be ;  for  the  sake  of  himself,  and  for  the  sake  of  God  aoJ 
Christ  Jesus.  There  are  no  more  affecting  lives  than  theae  IJWi 
of  yearning,  of  aspiration,  of  resolution,  and  of  endeavor.  hsA 
there  are  no  more  affecting  passages  in  human  life  than  these  niMr 
pressed,  silent  inward  strivings.  Not  the  battles  that  roar  irjli 
mighty  artillery  are  the  most  important.      The  battles   in  ii\aA 
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^^**OoghtB  are  the  only  ewords,  and  purposes  are  the  only  Hiieara,  and 
***»B  arc  the  only  ahots — the  inward  struggleB  of  men's  aoiila — these 
***,  after  all,  the  mightiest  battles  ;  and  in  the  aight  of  God  tbey  are 
^•fcc  most  sublime.  'ITiere  is  many  a  man  that  gives  no  outward  in- 
^Soation  of  being  much  of  a  man,  whose  soul,  God,  looking  upon 
■on,  seea  to  be  a  great  sphere.  In  estimating  men  we  must  reject 
ttte  Bensaoos  measare,  and  drop  from  our  minds  the  idea  of  magnir 
toda. 

If  you  saw  a  man  as  great  as  Shakespeare,  or  as  great  as  Goetbe, 
Vadergoing  mighty  struggles,  you  would  have  sympathy  for  him ; 
Int  if  it  was  a  poor  cobbler  on  the  bench,  or  a  pauper,  that  was  under- 
going struggles,  you  would  rather  amile  in  pity,  and  pasa  by.  Not 
W>  Ood.  liis  sympathy  does  not  depend  upon  how  large  a  man  is,  or 
fcoir  richly  he  is  endowed  with  the  original  forces  of  the  mind.  It  is 
tbe  soul  protesting  against  the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  refusing  to 
l>e  trampled  upon ;  it  is  the  Son  of  God  that  is  in  every  one  of  us^ 
cslltng  out  for  its  own  rights,  and  asking  to  be  set  free,  that  has  the 
dWine  sympathy.  There  is  a  moral  sublimity  inhering  in  the  quality 
Hsclf^  quite  independent  of  the  power  and  magnitude  by  which  that 
qtuUty  is  being  exercised.  And  it  is  found  among  the  lowest  and 
poorest,  as  well  as  among  the  highest  and  richest. 

There  are  thousands  who  never  speak  in  meeting,  who  never  have 
their  lives  written  for  a  Sunday-school  library,  and  who  are  untnwn- 
peted  in  this  world,  but  who  have  wonderfiil  experiences.  They  do 
sot  understand  them.  They  can  not  give  an  explanation  of  that 
strange  and  witching  turmoil  which  at  times  comes  into  their  souls. 
Persons  that  are  wonderfully  stirred  up  by  the  morning  twilight,  and 
by  the  evening  twilight,  and  that  do  not  know  what  ails  them  ;  per- 
eoDB  whom  the  fai^sounding  bell  sets  astir  inwardly,  and  who  do  not 
know  what  ails  them  ;  persons  who  are  susceptible  to  the  poetic  and 
artistic  influences  in  society,  and  do  not  know  what  ails  them— ^God 
Beet)  these  persons,  and  sees  their  inward  and  hidden  life ;  and  he  knows 
that  though  they  are  ignorant,  and  do  not  know  how  to  marshal  their 
forces,  they  are  striking  for  independence,  aud  calling  out  for  a 
higher  and  truer  spiritual  life.  And  his  sympathies  are  with  all  who 
are  strnggting  to  rise  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  manhood — and  as  much 
with  those  who  arc  undeveloped  as  with  those  who  are  developed, 
But  it  is  not  so  with  us.  Wo  do  not  feel  on  seeing  a  grown  up  man 
flnffer,  as  we  do  on  seeing  a  child  suffer,  that  does  not  know  how  to 
use  words  even,  and  turns  its  misty  eye  to  the  father  and  mother 
with  a  grief-full  look,  because  they  do  not  relieve  it.  We  can  not  toll 
Triiy,  but  we  sympathize  with  and  pity  the  grown-up  man  as  we  do 
oot  the  child.  I  am  more  touched  by  the  suffering  of  these  unknow- 
ing souls  than  I  am  by  the  suffering  of  the  iatelligent,  educated,  self- 
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analy^g,  comprehending  soals  ;  yet  there  is  something  very  BUblima 
and  noble  in  the  endeavora  of  men  that  have  become  good,  to  become 
better.  The  strife  from  bad  to  good  is  but  a  single  step.  Then  comes 
the  next  strife,  from  good  to  better.  Then  comes  the  next  strife,  from 
better  to  still  better.  And  aa  yoa  go  up  the  line  of  developmept, 
every  step  is  steeper,  and  every  achievement  harder  to  be  won.  And' 
the  nearer  you  come  to  perfect  manhood,  the  more  you  have  to  con- 
test and  suffer  for  every  thing  that  yoa  get.  And  the  sufferings  of; 
sensitive  natures,  who  are  the  admiration  of  men  for  their  excellence, 
because  they  are  not  as  excellent  as  the  law  of  God  in  their  own 
imagination  requires,  are  written  in  the  book  of  God's  remembrance 
in  heaven,  though  they  are  unknown  on  earth. 

There  is  belonging  to  this  hidden  life  the  Goal's  familiar  inter- 
course with  Christ.  This  is  the  sweeter  part  of  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing  38  talking  with  (^od.  It  is  said,  in  that  venerable  old  record, 
that  in  the  cool  oftlit  daij  God  walked  in  t/te  garden,  and  caUed  to 
Adam.  I  know  one  thing — that  that  same  habit  has  continned  to 
this  day ;  for  I  have,  "  in  the  cool  of  the  day,"  on  the  hillside,  a  hmt- 
dred  times,  walked  with  him  too.  God  is  accustomed  to  come  down. 
He  makes  himself,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  guest,  and 
he  abides  in  the  8oula  of  those  who  know  how  to  accept  him. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  communion  with  Christ,  as  one  speaketb  to 
B  friend,  face  to  face.  There  is  a  banquet! ng-houee  where  he  sits 
down  with  those  who  are  hie  disciples.  He  is  with  them  in  th^ 
solitary  hours — not  necessarily  houi-s  of  the  closet,  but  hours  of 
trouble  as  well.  In  the  solitude  of  Western  forests,  I  have  lift«d 
psalms  and  hymns  to  God,  and  have  had  communion  with  him 
such  as  I  never  had  in  the  sanctuary.  There  is  many  a  man  on  \ha 
lonely  Watch  at  sea  ;  there  ia  many  a  solitary  watcher  on  the  land  j 
there  is  many  a  one  in  the  recesses  of  business ;  there  is  many  a  oua 
in  the  toil  and  fatigue  and  vexation  of  the  week-day  or  in  the  broad 
calm  of  the  Sabbath,  that  haa  this  eoul-communion  with  ChrisL  I( 
is  the  banquet  of  love.  What  words  can  describe  it?  It  is  incfiabla. 
It  is  full  of  glory^ — at  times,  of  inexpressible  glory. 

This  hidden  life  no  man  can  see.  Yet  what  better  evidence  could 
there  be  of  its  existence  than  the  testimony,  "  I  have  been  extremely 
happy  in  meeting  with  my  Sav  iour  "  1  All  those  glancing  thoughts ; 
all  those  gratitudes ;  all  that  sense  of  yearoing ;  all  that  liiling  up 
of  every  thing  in  the  soul  that  is  unaualyzed  and  undefinable;  all 
that  rising  up  of  the  spiritual  nature  under  the  strong  drawings  of 
God's  very  preseuco  ;  oil  that  peace  which passrfAu'idwsiaMrfinir,  and 
which  God  knows  how  to  rain  down  into  the  soul  when  he  cornea 
near,  and  pnls  his  arms  about  you,  and  takes  you  into  his  very 
bosom,  so  that  you  can  look  up  and  say,  in  that  rapturous  moment. 
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Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee?  and,  There  is  none  upon  earth 
*l»ftt  I  deaire  beside  thee" — these  are  parts  of  that  hidden  hfe.  And 
^1  may  well  be  called  a  life,  though  it  be  hidden.  And  though  out- 
^fErd  praying,  and  raueh  that  goes  to  make  devotional  exercise,  may 
^•em  to  be  mechanical,  and  is,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  is 
"^Ua  secret,  deep,  blessed  inward  life.  And  they  arc  indeed  poor  fol- 
*Owerfl  of  Christ  who  have  never  had  those  joyful  experiences  which 
l^ooecd  from  the  hidden  life.  That  is  a  poor  road  for  a  man  to  travel 
la  which  he  can  not  find  a  sunny  spot  in  winter,  or  a  shady  spot  in 
'^mmer,  where  he  may  sit  down  and  cat  his  food.  That  must  be  a 
■*irage  country  in  which  there  are  no  resting-places.  The  soul's 
•■*B  ting- pi  aces  in  this  world  are  many.  Tea,  it  must  needs  be  that 
^b«re  are  many,  when  even  a  pile  of  stones  is  a  pillar  good  enough 
dr  a  child  of  God,  sleeping  thereon,  to  see  angels  ascending  and  de- 
ftoending  between  him  and  heaven. 

Not  to  open  this  further,  1  remark,  in  closing, 
Firat,  that  the  morality  of  a  man,  and  his  whole  external  life,  is 
hia  poorest  part,  if  he  is  a  true  man.  That  which  you  carry  out- 
wardly bears  no  comparison  to  that  which  you  cany  inwardly,  if 
yoa  are  a  true  man.  You  know  very  well  that  this  is  so  in  your 
finnily.  You  know  that  you  are  misjudged  if  any  body  thinks  that 
you  are,  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  only  what  you  show  yourself  to 
be  in  the  street.  If  a  man  goes  into  company,  there  is  that  in  him 
vhioh  shuts  him  up.  And  when  he  comes  into  the  household  among 
his  most  familiar  friends,  he  can  not  say  his  dearest  things.  Nay, 
when  only  you  and  your  companion  are  together,  you  can  not  aay  the 
things  wliioh  are  the  most  divine  in  you.  It  is  only  when  the  favoring 
hour  comes,  at  last,  and  yon  are  helped  by  circumstances,  that,  in 
some  whispered  word,  in  some  glancing  moment,  you  say  things 
that,  like  seals,  make  their  pictures  on  the  memory  forever. 

And  as  it  is  in  the  household,  so  it  is  in  your  whole  life.  That 
part  of  your  life  which  you  can  use  outside  Is  not  the  best,  nor  the 
richest,  nor  the  truest  part  of  it.  The  things  which  are  seen  partake 
of  the  imperfection  of  sense  and  matter.  The  invisible  life  of  every 
true  man — that  which  he  is  back  of  hia  conduct,  and  words,  and  ges- 
tures, and  postures,  and  demeanor ;  that  which  he  is  as  God  sees  him 
in  the  secret  silence  of  his  own  closetself— that  is  the  true  man,  and 
'  ought  to  be  better  than  any  other  part.  It  is  said  of  a  man,  fre- 
quently, "  He  is  better  than  he  seems."  It  is  a  poor  man  that  is  not 
better  than  he  seems.  There  are  many  men  who  are  worse  than  they 
Heem — that  is  so;  and  there  are  many  men  who  are  better  than  they 
seem — that  is  so,  too,  thanks  be  to  God.  There  are  many  men  who 
do  not  know  how  to  take  the  good  that  is  in  them  and  organize  it 
outside.     There  are  many  men  who,  though  they  are  weak  in  the 
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flesh,  yet  have,  relatively,  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the  intellect  an  j 
spirit.  There  are  many  men  who  know  how  to  be  better  men  in  Iheir 
thoughts  than  in  their  actions.  Tliere  are  many  men  who  out  of  lenifH 
tation  come  to  equipoise,  but  who  in  temptation  have  not  that 
equipoise,  Christ  knows  it ;  and  he  pities  a  great  many  men,  and  will 
do  juHtico  to  a  great  many  men,  whom  we  tread  under  our  feet.  Jmt 
as  you  are,  you  ought  to  be  more  just.  Kind  as  you  are,  you  oagbt 
to  be  kinder.  True  as  you  are,  you  ought  to  lie  truer.  Generous  a 
you  are,  outwardly,  there  ought  to  be  a  fountain  in  you  that  is  mora 
nobly  full  of  generosity. 

Do  you  know  what  I  think  is  a  mean  man  ?  A  man  that  is  afraid 
not  to  do  a  good  thing,  and  then  is  sorry  because  he  has  done  it — 
that  I  call  a  mean  man:  a  man  who — after  he  has  given  money  to 
some  benevolent  object,  says  to  a  friend,  "  I  was  in  a  comer,  and  had 
to  give  tliat  twenty-five  dollars."  You  were  afoolto  give  twenty-fiT« 
dollara  when  you  did  not  want  to ;  and  having  given  it, 
for  you  to  say,  "I  suppose  it  ia  all  right;  but  I  did  not  want  to  give 
that  twenty-five  dollars.  It  was  for  some  poor  widow,  I  believe,  «r 
something  of  that  sorL"  Could  any  body  but  a  mean  man  do  (Ji&tf 
Your  circumstances  were  so  much  better  than  your  disposition  thtt 
you  were  brought  where  you  really  did  a  thing  that  was  worthy  of 
your  truer  and  better  nature,  and  worthy  of  your  hopes  for  the  life 
to  come  ;  but  the  doing  of  th«  thing  was  not  sweet  enough  to  keep 
you  to  the  flavor,  and  you  spit  it  out,  and  went  away  mouniiDg  over 
it — feeling  sorry  that  you  did  it!  Wbat  can  you  make  of  soci  % 
man  as  tliat — a  man  that  does  good  by  accident,  and  then  repents 
of  it? 

There  are  many  men  who  are  far  better  than  theit^  reputatioMk 
There  arc  many  men  who  have  the  reputation  of  being  stingy  and 
cruel,  and  who  will  wring  your  neck  in  a  strife  or  an  emergency  ;  bat 
who,  at  another  time,  and  when  they  are  in  a  different  vein,  would  >it 
by  you  night  and  day,  and  would  not  spare  their  bodies  nor  tb«r 
wealth  in  ministering  to  you.  They  would  kill  you  on  one  side,  and 
save  you  on  the  other. 

There  are  many  men  who  are  better  than  they  seem  ;  but  all  men 
ought  to  be.  When  you  have  done  your  best;  when  you  have 
brought  yourself  up  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence  that  yo«  ar«  ■ 
praised  and  patted,  and  called  amiable,  and  generous,  and  refined,  and 
symmotrioal,  and  saintly,  and  you  overhear  such  whisperings  about 
your  virtues  that  you  are  tennpted  to  think  that  you  are  almost  % 
bird  of  paradise — even  then,  you  ought  to  be  black  as  a  orowont-- 
side,  compared  with  what  you  are  inside !  For,  after  all,  tha 
inside  must  be  very  low  who  can  get  his  outside  nearly  up  to  it.  If  ft 
man,  dragging  this  clumsy  body,  can  perform  about  as  well  as  1 
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'Wlonghts  and  feelings  can  plan,  wli.it  must  thoBB  thoughts  and  feel- 

Aogs  be?     lie  who  cornea  near  his  kleal  has  his  ideal  veiy  low.   But 

i^lut  man  who  is  manfully  and  continuously  working  to  carry  up  the 

'Qtside,  and  who  still  sees  his  ideal  above  his  performanoe,  and  rising 

a  fast  as  he  rises,  ought  to  be  happy — especi.illy  if  he  feels  unhappy  ! 

;3les8e()  is  the  man  who  is  never  contented  with  his  conduct.     Blessed 

is  the  man  who  is  never  without  some  pain  in  the  soul.     Blessed  is 

hthe  man  who  sees  that  there  are  infinite  heights  beyond  him.     But 

I- woe  be  to  tbe  man  who,  in  this  sphere,  and  io  bis  present  circnm- 

■tances,  says,  "  I  am  good  enough."     lie  is  scarcely  worthy  of  being 

|_oaUed  a  shuck  or  a  cob.     He  certainly  is  not  fit  to  be  called  the  grain 

or  the  bread. 

I  wish  to  make  one  application  on  the  subject  of  the  beauty  of  our 
1  outward  Uvea  and  the  beauty  of  our  occupations ;  because  the  gnice, 
«-the  richness,  the  significance  of  our  outward  Uvea  is  derived  from  what 
we  put  into  them  by  our  inward  lives,  as  I  have  already  intimated. 
Our  outward  lives  are  discriminated  oae  from  another  by  the  qualiliea 
-which  animate  the  one  and  the  other.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  are  called  to  homely  Uvea.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
nun,  out  of  hia  soul,  to  make  a  homely  thing  handsome.  It  is  in  the 
power  of  a  man,  by  the  cheerfulneaa  of  his  diapoaition,  to  lirt  himself 
op  in  a  given  pursuit  so  that  any  body  who  engages  in  that  purauit 
iihall  be  able  to  make  it  finer  and  nobler.  (Well,  I  do  not  yet  hit 
what  I  am  afVer!)  Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  college?  Tow  aay, 
"  Because  that  is  the  way  to  be  successful  in  life."  That  is  a  motive 
good  enough  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  want  you  to  go  to  college,  not 
because  you  are  going  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  minister,  or 
teacher,  or  professor,  but  because  it  will  make  more  of  you.  A  man 
ought  to  want  a  good  education  because  lie  wants  to  be  more  of  a 
man,  and  ought  to  want  to  go  to  college  because  it  will  augment  hia 
manhood.  If  I  bad  a  son  who  was  going  to  plow  all  the  days  of  tiis 
Ufe,  I  should  say  that  he  ought  to  be  educated  in  order  to  be  a  good 
plowman.  You  are  going  to  be  a  man  ;  and  your  manhood  ought 
not  to  be  according  to  the  measure  of  your  occupation,  but  larger 
than  that.  And  in  every  single  purauit  that  a  man  undertakes,  this 
inward  quality,  this  hidden  life,  ought  to  go  through  it,  and  make 
it  essentially  noble.  If  a  man  is  going  to  be  a  musician,  why  is  he 
going  to  be  one  ?  Is  it  that  he  may  touch  ecstatically  all  the  various 
notes?  Is  it  that  he  may  make  the  groundlings  gape  ?  Is  it  that 
he  may  make  the  money  chink  in  his  pockets?  These,  as  incidental, 
collateral,  and  co&rdinate  motives,  are  not  lo  be  reproved.  But  a 
nobler  view  is  this:  "I  am  called  to  music,  and  that  is  to  be  the 
means  by  which  whatever  is  beautiful  and  true  in  me  is  to  espresa 
itself  to  men ;  and  I  take  it  as  my  instrument." 
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Why  do  I  8jH?ak  to  yon  as  a  preacher,  from  Sundsiy  to  SimJt}t 
God  knows  it  is  because  I  have  tliinga  which  I  think  will  mtktjK 
l>etter,  and  Dot  becuuse  I  want  your  admiration,  though  I  likclkl 
too,  aa  it  comes  in  witlmut  my  aecking  it.  Ami  I  like  yotir  rraq* 
thy  and  your  love.  For  I  am  a  man  of  like  passions  with  youndm 
— no  worse  id  some  things,  and  no  better  in  Rome  things — asgoodM 
the  average,  I  hope.  But  I  hold  that  God  gare  me  speaking  povo, 
and  gave  mc  a  sense  of  what  manhood  is;  and  what  I  long  for  is,  U 
see  better  men  and  better  women  in  communities  and  farallu 
And  I  love  my  country  and  the  world,  and  labor  by  all  that  n  in  ni 
to  make  men  ambitious  of  good  things,  to  make  the  light  of  geiaB 
flash  across  homely  ways,  and  make  fewer  tears  and  more  tmihi^ 
and  make  fewer  bad  men  and  more  good  men. 

And  I  say  that,  if  I  were  a  violinist,  I  ought  to  have  ibe  nM 
spirit.     If  I  am  called  to  be  a  tiddler,  I  am  ordained  of  God  tdub 
mankind  lift  up  their  heads;  and  if  I  do  that,  I  must  have sOfflHliisj 
in  me.    But  what  is  a  fiddler  worth,  who  is  all  dried  itp  at  hean,iiiJli 
no  bigger  than  a  pin,  and  who  thinks  it  his  dnty  to  scrape  his  citgtt 
from  morning  till  night,  and  has  no  higher  ideal  ihau  that  ?    AW 
could  do  it  as  well  as  be.     But  if  a  man  is  only  a  player  of  thefid^ 
and  God  has  inspired  his  soul,  and  Christ  has  bapttzed  him  tolaa 
new  life,  and  has  given  him  yearnings  and  aspirations  for  tluogi 
noble  and  true,  be  can  serve  God  and  his  fellow-men  by  that  iinli* 
ment.     There  is  something  for  all  to  do,  hut  by  different  instmrnnll 
— one  by  his  organ;    another  by  his  piano  ;    another  by  his  p^i* 
brush;  another  by  his  sculptor's  cJiij^el;  another  by  bis  plar;Ur 
other  by  his  carpenter's  tools  ;  another  by  his  trowel — every  man  by 
that  to  which  he  is  called  in  the  providence  of  God,  that  he  may  gin 
some  expression  lo  the  inwardness  that  is  waked  np  in  bim.     Tliei* 
are  rude  workmen  who  have,  back  of  their  hand,  back  of  their  sldll^ 
soul  that  is  trying  to  express   itself  in  the    realities  of  life.    Tlot 
is  the  ordination  which  makes  true  manhood  and  tme  genius. 

And  this  is  the  great  reason  why  men  are  so  shallow.  Why, 
pictures  that  I  see  are  so  thin  that  a  fly  could  wade  acrooa  IbcOi 
and  not  get  drowned !  A  million  pictures  are  not  thick  enough  vt 
take  one  in  knee-deep!  The  trouble  is,  that  the  painter  hat 
nothing  in  him — or  nothing  but  paint.  lie  is  simply  a  porlmf 
painter — or  merely  a  Chinese  danber.  Some  ontward  things  be  »« 
that  will  sell,  and  he  puts  them  on  canvas.  It  wtu  wood ;  it  fs  pBintf 
and  a  fool  prepares  it  for  the  market  1  ' 

But  if  a  man  is  endowed  of  God  to  see  that  every  thing  in  nxtn* 
carries  lights,  and  that  every  thing  in  nature  has  symbols,  tndicstiooit- 
bints  ;  and  if,  seeing  better  than  other  men,  and  feeling  deeper  thiB 
they,  he  can  take  his  brush  and  seize  the  most  significant  thing,  ui4 
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Rpreaent  it  in  sach  ways  that,  when  other  men  see  it  they-  aay, 
"  Why  did  not  I  see  that  before  ?"  (though  they  can  not  teii  what 
tkoy  doaeanovr  I)  he  ia  a  real  artist.  Thcsiualleet  thiagdoneby  aman 
vfao  has  one  geniua  ia  importatit ;  and  the  extent  to  which  sitcli  a  man 
en  elevate  and  benefit  Ins  fellow-men,  depends  npon  the  anioimt  of  in- 
wardnesB  that  he  has.  Tliat  is  the  reservoir  of  the  aoul.  And  it  ig 
ittdepth ;  it  ia  the  power  of  its  contents ;  it  ia  the  struggling  man- 
bood  which  Christ  has  awakened,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspires, 
aid  which  God  is  carrying  up  to  himself — it  is  this  that  is  to  stand 
bdnnd  every  speaker,  every  artist,  every  worker.  You  are  all  work- 
«B  together  teith  God,  whether  you  hold  the  rudder,  or  handle  the 
drisel,  or  atecr  the  stale — whatever  you  do ;  and  you  arc  workers 
for  tite  same  great  end — the  renovation  of  man,  and  the  rebuilding 
of  tfae  globe,  oatif  it  shines  in  its  perfect  newness,  and  hea^-en  and 
Mfth  are  one. 

How  blessed  is  this  inward  life,  by  which  a  man's  sont  is  a  fountain 
wt  of  which  oonio  the  issues  of  life  I  bow  noble !  and  bow  bard  to  ba 
■ttained  I  Bnl  when  it  is  reached,  how  it  is  worth  every  struggle, 
■id  every  tear,  and  every  aspiration,  and  all  tlie  gropings,  and 
ftamUings,  and  downtalls,  and  every  stroke  and  wound,  by  which 
m.  lamt  the  victory  came  I  And  yet  how  many  are  striving  to 
mafae  themselves  happy  in  the  world''a  way !  O  fools  I  0  crowds 
of  foolsl  O  innumerable  myriad  fools  1  that  are  trying  to  be  happy  by 
the  ontaide,  though  the  world  bas  shown  you  over  and  over  agiun,  in 
its  t«anj  and  groans,  and  pains,  that  theT«  is  no  such  thing  as  l>eiDg 
hsppj  in  that  way,  and  though  Christ  bas  deigned  to  reach  over  and 
M^  to  yon,  "  A  noan'a  life  consisteth  not  in  the  things  which  he  pos- 
iMWthl"  Tou  have  tried  it  all  the  way  up,  only  to  find  that  you 
■K  nofver  so  happy  aa  you  expected  to  be>  Yon  said,  as  you  were  . 
learii^  manhood^  "  If,  when  I  am  twenty-one  years  old,  things  can 
W<ao>aBd  BO,  I  afaall  be  perfectly  happy."  They  were  a«  you  had 
desired  ;  and  yet  you  were  not  happy.  When  you  were  twenty-one, 
JOB  Mid,  "I^  when  I  am  twenty-five,  I  conld  have  ten  thousand  dol- 
lar I  WDiild  not  ask  for  any  more  ;'*  and  you  got  the  ten  thousand 
doUan ;  but  the  idea,  of  being  satisfied  with  that  you  laughed  to 
■eom.  When  you  were  twenty-five,  you  said,  "If  at  thirty  I  could 
only  have  such  a  position  in  a  partnership,  with  such  and  such  a 
name,  I  would  be  entirely  satisfied  ;"  and  you  got  what  you  asked 
for;  bnt  it  was  nothing  to  you.  Your  ambition  lay  far  beyond  that. 
And  through  your  whole  life  you  have  been  shifting  your  ground, 
nd  hftve  always  been  going  to  be  happy,  but  have  never  been  happy 
in  the  proportion  in  which  your  money  has  increased,  nor  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  your  intelligence  has  increased,  nor  in  the  propor- 
tion in  wbich  the  amplilude  of  your  life  outwardly  has  increased. 
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Yonr  table  is  better,  jour  house  is  larger  and  finer,  yonr  fnmitnre  }» 
richer,  your  place  in  society  is  carried  up  very  much ;  and  yet,  yoa 
are  not  as  happy  as  you  used  to  be.  And  you  are  still  going  on  in 
the  same  blindfolded  way,  and  are  determined  to  see  if  yon  can  not 
heap  np  gold  and  silver,  and  outward  honor,  and  get  more  bsppU 
nesa  ont  of  them. 

Let  me  tell  you,  no  man  will  be  any  happier  in  this  world  thav 
that  will  make  him  which  be  has  in  himselil  Not  that  I  deny  tbtf 
external  conditions  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it  j  but  I  hold  that 
the  prime  condition  of  happiness  consists  in  the  soul  that  a  man  car' 
ries.  If  a  man's  mind  is  staid  on  God,  if  he  believes  in  his  own  im- 
mortality, and  if  he  knows  that  Christ  loves  him  and  has  redeemed 
his  Houl,  you  might  put  bim  in  a  dungeon,  and  he  would  be  happy. 
Bnt  if  a  man  has  no  such  support,  and  no  auch  comfort,  yon  might 
put  him  ou  a  throne,  and  he  could  not  be  happy. 

Now,  what  are  your  materials  for  happiness,  young  man  ?  What 
have  you  in  youreelf  that  is  competent  to  make  you  happy?  Toor 
happiness  is  all  ambitiously  marked  out.  It  depends  on  extenud 
conditions.  But  these  never  did  spiinkle  joy  on  any  man'e  blosson*- 
ing  soul.  AW  happiness  must  come  from  within  ;  from  moral  qnalitj*) 
and  social  quality,  and  spiritual  quality — from  the  manhood  that  !• 
in  you.  Where  are  your  elements  of  happiness  ?  Uow  few  such 
elements  there  are  in  most  men  1  How  many  there  are  that  an 
going  into  old  age  ransacked  by  selfishness,  worn  out  by  the  appetites 
and  passions,  destroyed  by  the  animal  propensities  1  How  many  of 
you  have  used  up  all  that  was  of  any  value  in  you,  and  are  wailing  for 
the  sexton's  shovel  to  cover  you  up  and  get  yon  out  of  the  wayl 
How  many  men  live  their  three  score  and  ten  years,  and  then  di^ 
and  are  buried,  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  the  clod  over  their  bead 
is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  they  were !  O  woeful  life !  O 
abameful  life ! — above  all,  when  there  stands  wailing  for  them  tfa>i 
life  of  the  soul  hidden  with  Christ  in  God.  ~ 

To  that  I  commend  yon — that  which  is  your  joy  here,  which  wilj 
be  your  support  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  which  will  be  the  mr* 
foondation  and  condition  of  joy  in  immortality. 
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O  Lord  oar  God  I  then  art  greater  than  tliat  the  eartli  can  express  {bee. 
Thoa  fiUeat  the  apherea.  Th;  being  is  not  known,  oor  can  it  bo  In  any  point  of 
Thoagh  tlioa  art  anrmanded  by  innumerable  intelligences,  not  all  that 
and  behoid  thee,  taking  in  a  coDception  of  thee,  can  take  i  a  the  n'hole  of 
dhjne  iBflaite  and  uafatboniable  being.  And  only  canet  lliou  be  known  in  the 
iMceewl  T6  evoluUoDB  and  developments  of  the  eternal  world.  For  tliou  art  such 
ud  eo  much,  tliou  art  eo  traaeceDdeDt  in  the  outreach  of  every  one  of  thine 
'Mtribates,  that  ooly  when  the  boo!  grows  tj)  knowledge  in  its  own  essential 
hiatare,  can  it  comprehend  any  tiling  more  of  thee.  For  thou  art  not  as  a  thing 
,liMtt  we  look  upon.  Thoo  art  one  upon  whom  our  being  tmvelB.  Tliou  art  one 
MluMa  by  eesrcliltig  we  con  not  fiml  out,  nor  know  unto  perfection.  We  r^oice 
ttist  there  is  such  amplitude ;  and  though  it  leavoa  as  in  darkness  or  in  twilight, 
WW  ngtnee  in  the  glory  of  the  future.  We  rejoice  also  in  the  conception  which 
n  S^TCfl  (U  of  the  richness  and  wonder  of  thine  invitation.  Thou  art  calling  us 
tliee,  and  pronoancing  us  thy  children ;  and  tUon  art  kindling  in  us  the  Aral 
Ehint  yeaminga  of  the  fllial  heart.  Thou  art  drawing  us  spiritually  and  inwardly 
thyself.    We  know  not  what  all  these  foietokena  mean  ;  but  that  they 

ebesy  coronotion,  we  know.  Yet,  what  is  to  be  the  fashion  of  that  life,  what 
be  the  nature  of  that  soul,  what  we  are  to  be  in  that  other  manhood,  in  that 
er  eiistpnce.  it  bath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  coniTeivo.  Here  wo 
Bnvironed  by  oalward  influences — by  matter ;  here  we  are  fastened  down  to 
globe  on  which  we  dwell,  springing  from  out  of  it,  and  still  cumbered  with 
Jt,  though  striving  to  get  free.  We  can  not  in  those  rude  and  earthly  experiences 
ftnd  analogy,  nor  an;  thing  to  compass  the  truth  of  that  glory  which  shall  be 
twesled  in  us  through  Jesus  Christ.  And  all  the  voices  out  of  the  invisible,  all 
those  words  of  strango  and  mysterious  meaning  which  stand  recorded  in  thy 
bleated  word,  fall  npon  our  ear,  but  bring  little  to  oar  moral  sense — and  yet, 
•mnething.  They  kindle  in  us  devout  expectations;  they  awake  la  us  earnest 
they  inspire  us  to  torn  from  the  things  that  men  call  great  and  good, 
them  with  a  new  and  higher  mesjHureiQcnt,  We  are  learning  byth; 
pace  that  our  life  consists  not  in  thu  abundant^  of  the  things  which  we  possess  ; 
mad  we  are  learning  that  not  all  of  outselves  and  of  our  own  faeulLles  are  for  us ; 
that  bul  a  pan  of  them  work  earlhwani,  and  but  »  part  work  heavenward.  And 
WB  find,  gisdually.  that  among  those  things  In  us  which  are  working  toward  the 
•pliitoal  and  the  dirine.  there  are  flner  and  cnareer  workings  ;  and  that  there  ore 
degrees  of  excellence  even  in  the  most  excellent  things.  And  we  enme  to  such  ■ 
growing,  or  may  grow,  that  we  have  a 


e  of  all  the  ways  in  wliich  wi 

;   ■overelgD  contempt  for  what  we  a 

,   for  a  nobler  manhood ;  but  when  n 

but  laid  the  foundations.    There  Is 

mansion,  and  dwell  there.     There  ii 


iw  in  this  fragmentary  being.    We  long 

3  what  we  have  done  toward  it.  we  have 

anhood  into  which  we  can  eotor  as  into  a 

nothing  perfected.     We  are  full  of  strivings. 


•od  will  be.  We  con  not  go  back  again.  Having  tasted  the  Itetter.  w 
be  contented  with  the  worse.  Having  known  the  power  of  the  life  to  com 
having  known  something  of  the  Intimacy  and  joy  of  thine  interior  love,  how  ca 
we  turn  again  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  the  world  T  It  must  needs  be  that  n 
'  keap  OB,  imleM  we  fonoka  oai  own  honor  and  dignity,  and  oU  that  is  true  to  a 
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We  mitM  go  on ;  uid  f  et,  going  on  1h  oo  foU  of  dlBsatiabction  ;  w>  litila  do  W* 
Imild  tliM  is  wonb  buildiag ;  so  much  are  ooi  best  e&brta  nurrod  bj  tbe  oni- 
measuring  ideal,  that,  ever;  dn;  wbcn  we  liave  done  tlio  best,  we  bring  back, 
oi\  !  hoiT  littlo.    And  how  imperfect  llial  little '. 

O  Lord  our  nod !  we  do  not  defiire  In  live  content.  We  know  that  we  raoi 
omnaore  groan  and  travail  in  these  tbings.  VVp  thank  ih«e  for  bo  mnny  rftei 
■tingjoya,  snd  for  so  niucli  joy  m  wo  hovo  in  outward  life.  Wo  thank  tli*o  ft* 
■ooh  bope  and  eipectation ,  and  for  such  viuoiiH  Oi  bleeeednesa,  and  for  a 
Inten'ala  of  twiliglit.  as  are  given  to  ub  on  our  way  home  to  beaven.  Bot 
ioek  a  bettor  dtj,  »Bd  b.  ooblor  chawcter,  and  h  mors  hleBsed  commnaion  » 
thM.  We  know  it  can  not  be  wrapped  again  in  dnrkaces  nntl]  rmaoD  fMl. 
hMh  l^en  discloBed,  Wo  elasp  Ibe  piveiouB  secret.  We  aiv  of  Ood.  Wh  an 
going  bock  to  him,  and  nhall  yet  eland  arrayed  like  him,  and  not  unworttiily  b 
called  tbe  sons  of  God.  And  we  can  not  fa^et  it.  This  thonght  dwells  lb  n 
■ad  o»87me»8Qrei  all  other  thinga. 

O  our  Father  t  we  beseecii  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  blene 
thought  of  diBEontent  —  disconti^nt  with  Idwct  things,  and  aspiration  t^iwaid 
things  above  and  beyond— may  dwell  In  us;  that  we  may  not  eJumber  norelecip; 
tha»  we  may  not  go  into  torpor. 

Orant.  we  pray  thee,  that  wo  may  never  die  while  yet  alive  and  wMkliig 
about,  ghastly  and  oseleSB.  We  beseech  of  thee,  minister  t«  our  inwsrd  life  by 
our  outward  doings.  Make  our  oatward  life  rich  by  the  rlcbnees  of  this  inwaiA 
love.  Pour  thine  own  love  into  iis.  Every  day  rebuke  ub,  that  ihoa  n 
make  us  better.  Every  day  chide  ua,  thnt  we  mny  aoe  the  beauly  of  thy  p 
Ing  smile.  Every  day  smite  us,  if  only  then  thou  wilt  caress  na,  and  bring  n 
Into  the  mvpel  ejperiencB  of  tliy  bosom  of  love,  O  Ihou  that  h 
world  I  O  tboo  that  art  the  soarce  of  all  love  I  grant,  we  beseech  of  thee,  that  »• 
may  be  bo  sauetifled  in  thee  and  to  thee,  that  wB  may  become  more  and  mora  le 
each  other,  deeper,   richer,   stronger,  and  clasped   Rnnrr  in   alt   Sdelilin  a 

•SiKttioOH. 

We  heseeeh  of  thee  that  thou  will  blesa  ub  in  the  serTice  of  the  umclnarj- to- 
day. Grftnt  tlint  the  truth  may  be  aa  bread  lo  the  hungry,  and  as  water  U>  lb* 
thlMty;  Corae  thou  thyself  in  the  speaking  of  the  frnth  ;  and  may  it  be  more  U 
tfaOB0  that  hear  than  it  is  tn  the  gpeaklng.  tyrant,  we  beseech  of  tbee.  that  H 
may  enter  into  all  the  pasnages  of  Ibo  soul,  nnd  that  every  one  of  us  may  hear  na 
echoing ;  that  ever;  faculty,  in  its  own  separate  language,  may  «peak  the  mM 
thing  to  ua  in  multiplied  voices. 

Let  thy  blegring  rest  upon  all  that  ore  goihwed  together  this  morfiing.  WlM 
come,  if  not  with  hands  fiill  of  flowers  (o  ofler  thee,  yel  with  hearts  fnll  dl 
gratitude,  lo  render  thanks  lo  thee  for  thy  sparing  and  reelorlng  mercy.  Acenfl 
their  thanks,  and  abundantly  bless  them. 

O  Lord  Qod  t  grant,  we  pray  tliee,  tliat  those  who  look  upon  great  dangtnt 
plwfled  awoy,  and  great  fears  thai,  like  mighty  stormB,  turn  away,  and  pass  bj^ 
and  leave  their  bolls  unspod,  nnd   who  bring  their  saireil  messago,  mny  he  ■ 
repted.  and  that  they  may  pour  out  thrir  hearts  of  gratitude  and  of  eonsf^rmtion. 

We  beseech  of  thee  that  thoa  wilt  bo  near  lo  IhoBo  who  have  mme  heti>  to  mt 
Klrength,  who  are  burdened,  who  have  inward  troubles,  wheeo  troubles  hare 
noime  to  them,  and  whose  troubles  ore  aa  birds  of  pmy.  flying  hither  ai.d  thUhcff 
and  coming  out  unawares  upoo  them.  O  Lord !  thou  canst  brood  and  proteel 
thine  own.  And  as  a  hen  golhereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  so  Cftnsl  ilioB 
those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee.     We  commend  Iheffl  to  thy  care.       At«l  ttfl^ 
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Ikoae  tbat  uxv  in  ilarkneBs.  luid  tLoee  that  ore  sufieriog  thepanffsol  bcreavunienl, 
il  that  Christ  is  vert  Dpnr  to  comfort  tlicm  lo-dny— and  nnvpr  Bo  near  as  whan 
tliey  •re  in  darkness ;  never  so  near  na  mlica  tUey  aeom  tn  thcmaelves  to  be 
mnp^«i  "f  juy ;  novor  mi  near  ug  when  tliey  arc  most  oulcaet  nnd  forlorn.  May 
'llieir  find  Und  a  very  presi-nl  help  )n  time  of  trouble. 

We  beseech  of  tbee  Chat  tbou  Wilt  draw  neat  to  all  that  arc  in  the  midst  of 
Vfe,  bearing  lu  cares,  and  bearing  lu  burdens,  and  cnilcavorin);  to  adminU- 
ter  itH  ri'spouit  bill  ties,  so  as  best  to  serve  Qod  and  mtui.  Strengthen  tbem 
In  er«ry  generous  and  just  pur^wse :  and  as  tlieir  day  is,  so  may  their  stren^h  be 
•lao.  Wb  pmy  thee,  that  tliou  «ilt  toacli  men  not  so  much  lo  let  alone  the 
'  worl  t,  as  to  overcome  it  by  tight  handling.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant 
tLeni  gnce  to  walk  in  and  out  before  tliec  In  the  diBchargK  of  secular  d  uties,  su  M 
to  nuke  mirn  praise  Qod, 

Blc^s  this  church,  we  beseech  of  thee,  and  all  its  me inbem— those  that  are  pre- 
sent with  us,  and  those  that  arc  scattered  abroad.  Bless  any  that  are  upon  the 
fwat  deep ;  any  that  are  In  foreign  lands ;  any  6hat  aru  in  remote  plac(«  of  our 
Mra  land.  Be  near  to  thorn,  and  grant  that  iho  Sabbath  may  rise  with  healing 
In  its  beams  u]ion  them  tii-day.  And  ive  beseech  of  thee  tliat  us  there  are  thou- 
iBods  wliu  turn  back  their  loving  thoughts  to  this  place,  and  to  the  truth  dispeusod 
bBM^  it  may  be  to  llmni  as  though  they  wore  hure.  May  tLoeo  thoughts  bringr 
'  down  the  blesaiuK*  of  Qod  upon  thom. 

Blew,  wo  pray  thee,  every  family.  Enrich  them  more  and  more.  Qrant  that 
tbey  inay  bii  purer.  May  they  bo  less  and  less  worldly.  May  they  have  more 
and  more  of  tliat  divine  ntid  pure  and  noble  life  which  shall  make  them  honse- 
'  haltla  not  far  from  the  gate  of  heaven.  And  wo  beseech  of  thee,  that  thou  wilt 
pteptu«  us  for  the  evils  that  are  (juforu  us  in  life.  We  ask  not  that  thou  «ilt 
ring  the  bell  to  warn  whore  dangora  are.     We  have  coinniitled  ourselves  to  thee. 


Iheo  to  disclose  to  us  where  are 
Lo  thee.  We  a«k  thee  that  thoa 
rary  day  contentment ;  that  thou 
the  world  ;  that  thou  wilt  every 
It  seek  to  prepare  ourselvee  for 
As  thoa  hast  ministered  to  oa 


d  ihoa  wilt  take  care  of  that, 
great  joys.  VVe  shall  find  them  when  we  coi 
will  ordain  our  way:  that  thou  wilt  give  u 
wilt  t-viTy  day  give  us  (aith  wliicb  overccm 
iAj  give  us  what  that  day  needs.  May  we 
fatoro  contingunciea  until  they  draw  nuar  to 

.  the  grace  that  we  needed  at  each  particular  exigency  of  life,  s 
4lu»u.  U  Sheplierd  '.  wilt  prepare  thy  flock,  and  guide  them.  When  a  stream  is  to 
bv  forded,  tliou  knowest  it  long  before  the  flock,  and  tbou  wilt  choose  the  hour 
knil  plain,  and  be  lii'ire  lo  guide  them  in  the  waters.  Aoil  grant,  we  beseech  of 
tlMO.tluLt  we  may  every  one  fuel,  though  we  liave  wandered  far.  and  tliough  we 
"be  the  children  ofCliristian  lurents,  and  have  forgotten  their  teajliings,  and  have 
fctgMteneven  the  purity  of  our  youth,  and  have  emit  aside  the  faith  of  our  fatheia, 
that  we  are  not  forgotten  of  tlice,  whom  we  forget ;  that  wn  are  not  uncared  for, 
though  we  are  carelms ;  that  we  are  loved,  though  we  no  longer  love  thee. 

We  couiiuend  all  to  thy  great  aod  gracious  heart,  and  pray  that,  living  or  dy- 
ing, wo  may  Iw  still  under  thine  immediate  eye  and  care.  And  when  peril,  aod 
taak,  and  trial,  and  suffering,  are  all  gone,  and  it  is  time  fur  us  lo  go,  may  we, 

,  bett«r  tlian  birds,  know  the  call  from  the  winter  and  toward  the  south,  know  the 
meanlngof  this  call  heavenward,  and  spread  our  wings,  and  fly  through  all  the  w^y; 
■od,  hcariujf  the  sounds,  and  knowing  the  direction  oy  the  light  and  the  blessed 
dr&wi:ig  ihitlief.  may  wu  aiiiiear  in  Zion,  and  before  Hod. 

And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  of  our  salvation,  Father,  Hon.  and  Spirit. 
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"  Cast  not  away,  tiiensfore,  your  confideQce,  wliicli  hath  great  recomponso  of 
*«w»rd.  For  je  Uave  oeed  of  patieDce,  tlut,  after  je  have  done  tho  will  of  Qai. 
3*  migbt  receive  the  promise.  For  yet  ■  liltle  while,  and  be  tiiat  tbatl  come  wiO 
vatae,  and  will  not  tarry  ."—EIeb,  x.  35-37. 


Tma  is  the  language  of  one  who  saw  the  early  disciplee  bo  enH- 
roned  with  pergecation,  with  Bcicial  difficnltiea  of  every  kind,  Id  oo»- 
■eqnence  of  their  Christian  privation,  that  they  were  carried  to  the 
QtmoBt  strait,  and  were  liable  to  give  way,  and  to  throw  np  tb^ 
disci p leal) ip,  and  go  back  to  their  friends  and  their  civil  estate,  and 
lire  M  other  men  did.  It  was  a  state  of  diecouragement ;  and  in  thh 
particular  case  it  arose  from  external  caases,  acting  npon  the  eaHjr 
Christians. 

The  apoRtle  exhorts  them  not  to  cast  away  their  confidence.  It 
is  ae  if  he  had  said,  in  reapect  to  a  bond  which  one  had  purchaiied, 
and  which  scorned  to  have  depreciated  in  the  market,  It  is  worth  &U 
its  face,  and  a  great  deal  more,  if  yon  will  be  patient.  "Cart  nOt 
away,  therefore,  your  confidence,  which  hath  great  recompenBe  at 
reward." 

He  then  says  that  persona  must  expect,  in  the  attainment  of  any 
great  thing,  lo  give  enough  time  for  the  result  to  ripen,  "  Te  han 
need  of  patience,  that,  after  ye  have  done  the  will  of  God,  ye  might 
receive  the  promise."  You  must  not  live  in  the  present,  and  by  tho 
senaes  ;  yon  mnet  not  live  from  hand  to  month,  in  spiritual  things  ; 
bot,  even  after  yon  have  done  your  whole  dnty,  you  must  still  wail, 
and  give  time,  as  it  were,  for  God  to  work  out  your  reward. 

And  then,  as  against  the  feeling  that  there  is  no  God,  or  thfct  ho 
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will  not  succor,  the  apostle  adds,  *'  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  he  ftit 
ahall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry.**  It  is  only  a  nemMiy 
delay  that  God  practices.  To  him  it  b  no  delay.  It  ia  only  Ulf 
to  OS  because  we  reason  on  a  schedule  different  from  that  on  wftidi 
the  infinite  God  reasons.  With  him  a  thousand  years  are  bat  'm%' 
day. 

Discouragements  are  incident  to  all  such  Christian  lives  ai  snr 
baaed  upon  Christian  truth.  The  source  of  disoonragement  fiflhnik 
differing  ages ;  and  yet,  alike  in  all  ages  there  ia  thia  sabataaliil 
struggle  to  be  maintained  against  hopelessness.  If  in  one  age  «if» 
nal  persecuUon  rages,  men  are  largely  detivered  from  diaoonragesMBi 
from  internal  sources.  If  the  times  change,  and  there  ia  peace  «ill>' 
out,  then  dbcouragements  arise  from  the  operation  of  canaea  widui 
But|  one  way  or  the  other,  every  man,  going  thiSQugh  the  ChrirtisBr 
Hfe,  Trill  have  times  of  despondency.  They  mil  have  the  least  cf  it 
whose  ideal  of  religion  b  the  lowest ;  they  will  have  the  most  of  i^ 
\EiJBually,  whose  ideal  b  the  highest ;  but  all  will  have  aome^  if  tti' 
root  of  the  matter  be  in  them.  ' ' 

The  yearning  and  the  discouragement  in  many  cases  will  dqMal 
upon  temperament,  and  upon  mental  peculiaritiea.  Bomethncs  B' 
will  depend  upon  health;  at  other  times  upon  the  hopefulness  of  s 
•man^s  nature ;  and  at  other  times  upon  hb  cautiousneaa  and  mJkfS 
ftdness.  Some  never  will  be  discouraged.  Some  are  aad  and  disip 
^inted  in  every  thing  beforehand,  and  always. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  great  army  of  campsugimig 
Christians,  who  at  certain  times  and  seasons  are  full  of  discourage 
ment,  and  not  of  inspiriting  hope.  To  these  I  shall  address  myself 
this  morning. 

1.  There  are  many  discouragements  which  follow  false  concep- 
tions of  life,  and  which  result  from  the  practical  rectification  of  thow 
conceptions.  There  are  those  who  enter  upon  a  Christian  life  expectioff 
to  be  borne,  as  it  were,  by  the  divine  afflatus,  straight  through  their 
iBOurse.  They  think  themselves  to  be  ships.  Their  business  u  to 
set  the  sails.  God  is  to  give  the  winds.  And  they  are  to  be  wafted 
right  across  the  ocean.  When  they  find,  on  the  other  hand,  thit 
they  are  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  that  they  are  to  do  it 
yrxXh  fear  and  trembling,  and  that  God  only  works  in  them  to  wifi 
and  to  do,  and  that  the  effect  of  the  divine  influence  upon  them  b  to 
make  the  necessity  of  work  in  them  still  more  emphatic,  they  are 
dbappointed ;  because  it  was  not  to  that  feast  that  they  proposed  to 
come. 

There  are  those  who  have  supposed  a  religious  life  to  be  a  tide 
of  joyful  emotion.  They  expected  to  have  conflicts,  to  be  sure ;  hot 
then,  they  were  to  be  conflicts  out  of  a  joyful  experience  all  the  time. 
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"th^y  thoiiglit  religioa  was  some  Clcojiatra'a  barge  of  ivory  and  gold, 
Willi  purple  sails,  and  witli  musiu  and  Joyfulncss  wittiin;  ani9  tiioiigh 
tbere  would  be  savage  barbarians  along  eitlicr  slioru,  tiiat  would 
^oot  arrows  at  tlicm,  they  meant  to  fire  out  of  tbo  bitrge  a  great 
deal  better  tliiiii  ivas  sent  at  tliem;  and  when  they  find  that  instead 
oJf  being  a  Cleopatra's  barge,  it  is  a  galley,  as  it  were,  and  that  tbey 
•re  gal  ley -slaves,  iLey  are  despondent.  It  is  the  despondency  of 
^ssppointed  expectation. 

The  dispersion  of  these  illusions  destroys  all  that  they  stood  on; 
and  yet,  at  that,  it  is  far  better.  There  is  many  a  man  who  i^  muuli' 
nearer  the  kingdom  of  God  at  the  point  of  discouragement  than  ha, 
was  at  the  point  of  hope.  Tlie  point  of  hope  was  the  point  of  nils-' 
conception;  and,  when  the  illusion  is  dispersed,  thougli  it  bo  hard 
to  bear,  and  they  are  utterly  discouraged  for  the  moment,  this  dis-, 
oonmgement  is  more  wholesome  than  was  their  hopefulneiis,  beuauae' 
it  IB  nearer  to  the  truth,  and  neaier  to  that  life  in  which  divine  in- 
flaences  are  accuMtoincd  to  act  ujton  the  human  soul. 

2.  There  arc  those  who  begin  a  religious  life  upon  the  nourUh- 
nunt  abundantly  euppHed  to  them  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  iu 
which  they  are  born,  but  who  have  only  a  slender  cap;tcity  fur  sup- 
plying themselves  with  nourishment.  They  lack  that  motive  force 
which  makes  religion,  and  thai  inspiration  whicii  gives  tlicm  vital 
courage.  When  ineu  arc  born  into  the  kingdorp,  and  s-re  drawn 
into  the  church  of  Christ,  they  are  surrounded  by  anxious  friends. 
Tbey  como  in,  it  may  be,  in  times  of  general  religious  interest,  in 
wbicb  meetings  arc  net  for  the  very  purpose  of  winning  thora,  as 
furnaces  are  set  to  smelt  the  stubborn  ore.  Tbey  are  visited  from 
day  to  day ;  they  are  anxiously  instructed  ;  they  find  tlieniaelves  the 
subjects  of  prayei-3,  and  hymns,  and  exhortations,  and  social  excite- 
menta.  Whatever  they  need,  a  thousand  times  more  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive,  is  ivA  to  them.  >  But  by  and  by  these 
things  die  away  from  thoin.  Being  harvested  and  safely  housed, 
they  are  now  expected  to  earn  thuir  living  like  children  tiiat  at  first 
were  fed  from  the  mother's  bosom,  but  that  now  are  so  fir  ;;rown 
tliat  the  pai-ents  say  to  ibem,  "You  must  earn  your  living,"  and 
that,  though  they  were  very  happy  so  long  as  they  were  fed,  are  not 
so  bappy  when  they  begin  to  earn  their  own  food. 

There  is  no  one  thing  in  whicli  there  are  greater  ditTtirencea  be- 
tweea  men  than  in  the  power  of  furnishing  spiritual  food  to  one's 
self  Some  men  can  read  the  word  of  God  and  derive  from  it  in- 
stant knowledge.  Other  men  read  it,  and  it  is  a  blank  hook  to  them. 
Some  men  can  find  communion  with  God  in  prayer.  Other  men  find 
it  difficult  to  pray  at  all.  The  power  of  raising  up  by  thought,  or 
will,  or  emotion,  moral  food  for  the  soul,  is  very  different  in  dilTcrent 
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perBOii§.     TiiOKC  who  are  slenderly  endowed  in  tLis  respect,  find, a  I 
■oon  as  tbey  begin  to  live  a  Christian  life  for  themselves,  thit  k  's  I 
very  dull.    All  the  joya  that  they  had  seem  to  have  gone ;  the  nilitj  I 
that  they  saw  has  disappeared  ;  tlieir  earnestneBS  flags ;  ihey  1)^    1 
to  ihiQk  that  ihey  have  made  a  mistake;  they  suBpcet  that  tWin 
not  among  those  who  are  born  again,  or  that  religion  itself  is  bnt  h 
illusioD.     And  discouragement  supervenes  apon  their  former  1^ 
state  of  joy. 

I  It  is  fur  such  persons  that  the  external  routine  of  church  datici'K 
eculiarly  useful.  If  they  could  be  held  to  some  set,  stated  eieroKi 
allied  to  religion,  they  would  find  themselves,  both  by  the  regnlaritj 
of  these  exercises  and  by  their  routine  nature,  to  be  greatly  sust^ned 
fend  helped.     Fur  they  are  persona  that  are  living  upon  a  low  pUae. 

It  is  hei-u  that  the  argument  for  ritualiBm  comes  nearest  to  being 
aolid.  Il  is  true,  if  persons  who  have  a  slender  intellectoal,  ort 
ginating  power,  and  who  are  not  fruitful  in  their  moral  nature,  can 
have  their  senses  fed,  can  find  something  to  see  and  to  touch,  ud 
oan  have  with  every  hour  a  regulation  prayer,  with  every  stated  dij 
and  season  of  the  year  a  regulation  observance,  and  with  certus 
colors  and  forms  certain  associations,  that  they  find  theniEelves  terj 
much  helped.  Here  is  the  point  where  ritualism— a  system  of  lyn)- 
bolical  images  and  high  services — has  a  justifying  ground  and  reiXHL 
The  only  ciilicism  of  it  is,  that  men  claim  that  it  is  divine,  whil* 
other  forms  are  human  ;  whereas,  it  is  the  most  utter  of  human  in- 
ventious.  It  is  the  most  absolutely  artificial  association  of  ideas  in 
connection  with  things  that  ever  was  thought  of.  It  is  as  far  re- 
moved from  divinity  as  any  thing  can  possibly  be.  Not  the  noree'l 
stories  by  which  she  seeks  to  teach  the  child,  are  further  removed 
fi-om  inspii-ation  than  arc  the  ritualistic  services  of  churches  ftwn 
being  designed  and  appointed  of  God  to  accomplish  a  certain  work. 
They  are  human  services.  They  are  perfectly  permissible,  and  BT^ 
as  I  shall  show,  within  a  limited  8phere,  useful,  or  may  become  wj 
bnt  they  are  in  no  sense  divine. 

Their  fault,  next  to  their  arrogant  claim  to  divinity,  is,  that  th^ 
help  the  present  want  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  They  tend  taitt^ 
men  children,  and  treat  them  all  their  lives  long  as  cbitdrcD.  Ilwj 
are  the  very  devices  of  absolute  governments,  which,  in  order  to  nab 
their  subjects  easy  to  be  governed,  keep  tliem  so  low  in  intelligencs 
and  so  low  in  capacity  that  they  have  not  power  to  rise  up  and  vei 
their  rulers.  Tbey  lower  the  lone  of  manhood,  in  order  to  uolw 
men  manageable,  under  despotic  governments  ;  and  under  Christiu 
governments  they  lower  the  tone  of  conscience  and  of  the  moni 
life,  and  fail  to  supply  men  with  spiritual  nourishment.  In  tlw 
earlier  stages  of  religious  experience,  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  tb» 
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imaginalion,  fitly  help  those  tliat  can  not  lielp  tlicmselvc?.  TIio 
Tniilake  is,  tliat  ihey  keep  on  helping  them.  It  woiilil  be  just  as  ivi»e 
to  keep  a  child  in  the  spelling-book  because  Bpclliiig  must  precede 
feading,  or  to  keep  a  child  in  children's  dresses  because  they  fit 
eMIilren,  as  to  insist  upon  a  man's  confining  himself  to  external 
religions  observances  because  they  are  beat  adapted  to  the  first  titeps 
of  a  Christian  life.  There  is  a  brief  period  in  the  history  of  some 
persons,  in  which  images,  symbols,  and  services,  devised  with  taste 
lod  imagination,  inspire  their  tnivard  life,  and  help  them  ;  but  all 
«cb  instrumentalities  slioitld  be  so  graduated  as  to  sot  men  forward 
to  that  position  in  which  they  shall  belp  themselves,  and  not  rely 
npon  help  from  without ;  in  which  they  shall  have  their  spiritual  life 
■applied  directly  from  God,  and  not  be  forever  dependent  upon  its 
being  titipplied  from  some  external  soutee,  through  the  senses. 

If  it  were  an  infant  arrangement,  far  certain  kinds  of  beginnings, 
to  be  soon  dropped,  sending  forward  its  subject  to  higher  realms, 
no  longer  sensuous,  there  woold  be  some  justifying  reason  in  it ;  but 
it  is  not  so.  And  yet  a  claim  is  made  for  ibis  system  as  one  of  emi- 
nent Hupernaturaiity^a  system  which  is  based  on  the  senses,  which 
feeds  the  soul  through  the  senses,  whicTi  does  nothing  except  througb 
the  sensaous  nature,  and  which  attiielies  to  forms  of  matter  ceitain 
moral  ideasor  associations,  and  calls  these  imaginations  supernatural. 
Ii  claims  to  be  more  eminently  supernatural  than  those  systems 
which  are  founded  on  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  upon  habits 
of  rational  instruction  ;  but  it  is  in  reality  far  less  supernatural  than 
they  are,  inasmuch  as  it  only  succeeds  in  substituting  the  imagina- 
tion for  supernatural  ity. 

The  great  end  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make  self-sustaining  men ;  to 
tike  men  at  the  point  of  animalism,  or  a  little  above  it,  and,  by 
vdng  all  instruments  and  methods  of  instruction,  carry  tliem  as 
rapidly  as  possible  up  to  that  stale  in  which  they  shall  live,  not  by 
ait  senses  at  all,  but  by  the  spirit;  not  by  any  thing  lower  than 
fcith  and  hope  and  the  inward  vision  of  God.  Every  man  should 
derive  his  food  from  this  higher  relation  to  God;  Feed  him  through 
the  body,  rather  than  let  him  die;  but  do  not  keep  him  on  food 
■applied  through  the  senses.  Carry  liim  up  so  that  higher  mouths 
lad  nobler  appetites  shall  be  developed.  Let  the  childhood  state 
drop  from  him.  Ritualistic  insti-nction,  in  so  far  as  it  is  good  for 
My  thing,  is  good  for  the  childhood  state ;  and  all  ritualistic  iu8trn(^ 
lion  that  is  carried  beyond  that  makes  babies  out  of  men. 

The  discouragement  of  all  these  is  just  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
of  the  multitudes  of  followers  who  came  after  Christ.  It  tends  to 
make  men  self-indulgent.  It  works  in  them  and  for  them ;  but  does 
not  develop  in  them  a  self-reliant  nature.    It  does  not  make  them 
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masters  of  tbemselves,  nor  of  their  circumstancea.     It  takes  Uitmai 
children,  feeds  them  as  children,  and  keeps  them  as  childrea  TUra- 
fore,  when  they  come  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves,  they  haveDopn^ 
tical  experience  to  guide  tliem.  They  are  like  rich  men's  boys  who  htfc 
been  dealt  with  so  kindly  and  tenderly  in  the  family,  tliat  tbey  hue 
grown  up  without  having  had  any  contact  with  the  world,  and  withoai 
a  knowledge  of  any  trade  or  business ;  so  that  if  the  father  £ails,  ai 
happens  ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred,  they  are  left  witlioat  say 
means  of  support.     The  most  worthless  of  all  persons  are  these  lily* 
handed  boys  who  have  been  brought  up  without  being  taught  to  do 
any  thing  for  themselves.     We  know  this  is  so,  and  recognize  it  io 
social  matters  ;  but  it  is  precisely  what  many  churches  attempt  to  do 
by  men.     They  bring  them  into  a  cimrch,  where  there  is  a  priest  to 
think  for  them,  and  pray  for  them,  and  preach  for  them ;  and  all  is  done 
for  them,  so  that  if  they  are  thrown  out  into  the  world  where  there 
is  no  priest,  and  no  Sunday,  and  no  church,  and  nobody  to  do  any  thing 
for  them,  they  are  helpless  and  miserable.    Never  having  been  taogbt 
%Q  stand  on  their  own  feet,  they  cripple  down  at  the  first  moment 

It  is  wise  and  proper  in  an  enemy's  country,  to  use  forts  to  drOl 
men  in ;  but  no  man  is  fit  for  any  thing,  as  a  soldier,  if  he  can  oot 
stand  out  on  the  open  plain  and  take  fight  in  a  manly  way.  And  we 
are  pei*fectly  willing  that  there  shall  be  priests,  and  robes,  and  sabts' 
days,  and  forms,  and  ceremonies,  and  various  ser^'ices,  if  men  will 
only  admit,  while  they  are  using  them,  that  they  were  humanly  deriaed, 
and  that  there  is  no  more  divinity  in  them  than  in  any  other  happy 
hit  in  an  educational  scheme — than  in  the  blackboards,  the  globes, 
the  orrery,  or  any  other  apparatus  of  an  acadehiy  or  school.  They 
are  divine  in  the  sense  that  God  inspires  all  men  in  their  higher 
faculties.  And  I  have  no  objection  to  the  things  themselves.  What 
I  object  to  is,  that  they  undertake  to  supplant  the  very  fundamental 
idea  of  the  Bible — namely,  the  forging  of  men  out  of  weakness  into 
strength,  and  out  of  childhood  into  manhood.  This  they  can  not  da 
They  never  did  and  never  will  do  it. 

Where  men  are  so  discouraged,  they  are  precisely  like  those  who 
came  to  Christ.  The  woman  of  Samaria  said,  in  answer  to  his  instruc- 
tion, "  Give  me  this  water  " — tliat  is,  the  living  water — "  that  I  come 
not  hither  to  draw."  She  did  not  want  to  draw  the  water,  but  wanted 
to  have  it  drawn  for  her,  all  of  it,  and  all  the  time.  Doubtless  many 
of  the  men  who  ate  the  loaves  and  fishes  prayed  with  a  will  that  part 
of  the  Lord's  prayer  which  says,  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.*^ 
They  did  not  want  to  earn  their  living,  but  wanted  to  be  fed.  And 
not  a  few  go  into  the  church  to  be  fed  through  the  senses.  That 
which  you  get  through  the  senses  may  be  good  enough  for  a  start; 
but  the  quicker  you  leave  the  senses  behind,  the  better.     If  you  de- 
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Jpend  npon  them  long,  that  U  evidence  that  yon  are  abusing  and  mis- 
using them. 

8.  Men  aulfer  discouragements  arising  from  the  misconception  of 
the  relations  of  joy  to  the  Christian  life.  They  think  while  they 
*«  joyfnl  that  they  are  growing,  and  when  they  are  not  joyful  that 
they  are  going  behindhand.  But  pain  is  a  far  more  growing  element 
'than  joy.  Sunchine  is  not  more  indispensable  to  harvests  than  rains 
and  cloudy  days.  And  in  the  Christian  life  the  yoke  and  the  burden 
«re  eminently  profitable  to  men.  If  there  be  an  impression  that  God 
Ik  a  God  of  joy,  and  that  all  those  who  are  truly  born  into  the  Chris- 
"Uan  life  become  champagne-like,  effervesce,  as  it  were,  then  I  do  not 
wonder  that  men  are  discouraged.  But  I  hold  th.it,  though  the 
Christian  life  is  triumphant  and  joyful,  no  mortal  man  can  ever  at- 
tun  to  the  conditions  which  are  prescribed  as  the  ends  of  our  being, 
'by  a  mere  course  of  joy. 

Here  is  an  old-fashioned  sitting-room  and  kitchen,  and  an  old- 
^whioned  fire-place.  On  one  side  the  old  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother sit  serenely,  and  on  the  other  side  the  father  and  mother,  of 
«  long  winter  evening.  The  children  are  scattered  here  and  there 
ikbout  the  room,  and,  following  the  example  of  their  betters,  they 
■work;  and  they  interlace  work  with  play,  occasionally  touching  the 
eradle  to  rock  the  babe.  The  fire  i-raokles,  and  the  flame  roars;  and 
when  the  log  breaks  in  two  and  falls  down,  flocks  of  fiery  birds  rush 
tip  the  chimney,  and  the  imagination  of  the  most  unpoetic  child  is 
ftwakened  by  the  seene,  Ob  !  how  joyful  it  is  to  have  soch  a  fire  a» 
this. 

It  was  a  year  ago  that  the  father  and  the  boys,  on  the  mountain- 
ride,  in  the  deep  woods,  cut  that  very  log.  The  cold  wind  exercised 
them ;  and  they  exercised  to  defe.it  the  wind.  Great  logs  they  hewed 
from  the  parent  slock,  and  loaded  on  the  sled  ;  and  these  were  drawn 
throngh  the  cumbering  snow  by  the  slow-moving  oxen,  and  were 
stacked  up  in  the  door-yai-d.  And  then  came  the  cutting  and 
splitting  with  the  heavy,  sounding  ax.  And  after  a  whole  year, 
daring  which  that  wood  has  been  more  or  less  subject  to  this  prepa- 
ration, the  winter  comes,  and  the  wood  is  reduced  to  flame  and  sparks.  ^ 
And  I  say  that  the  history  of  this  wood  begins  at  the  lime  when  it 
is  cut  on  the  mountain -side,  and  goes  on  clear  down  to  the  period 
when  it  bums  in  the  tire-plnce. 

Bat  there  are  many  persons  who  want  the  wood  without  having 
to  hew  it.  They  want  to  sit  by  the  great  fire-place,  in  the  midst  of 
the  family ;  but  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  the  mountain-side  and  cut 
thetimber,  and  haul  it  home, and  render  it  fitfortheflre-place.  They 
do  not  even  want  the  labor  of  bringing  it  into  the  house. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  religion  is  an  invitation  to  go  into 
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the  bouee  and  sit  before  a  great  fire  that  has  been  buildcd  fur  thein. 
Religion  is  an  invitation  to  more  than  that.  If  it  is  an  iuvitation  U> 
one  thing,  it  ia  an  invitation  to  the  other.  If  it  is  an  invitation  to 
tfae  flame  and  the  spark,  it  is  also  an  invitation  to  the  felling,  hauling, 
and  preparing  of  the  fuel.  And  is  not  this  rational  ?  Ia  not  this  thi 
way  to  mate  true  and  wholesome  natures  ?  I  ask  yon  whctiie* 
a  man  ia  a  man  that  would  sit  by  a  fire  all  day  ?  Is  that  your  ides 
of  nuuihood  ?  Would  you  be  such  a  man  ? — I  mean  outside  of  the 
church  1  You  would  in  the  church.  There  you  would  like  to  be 
tickled,  and  lifted  up,  and  p&tted.  There  yon  wonld  like  to  aed 
viBJona,  and  have  joys  supernal,  and  all  manner  of  purflinga  of  poetry, 
and  what  not,  It  ia  right  for  you  to  wiah  these  things  ;  but  are  you 
willing  to  labor  for  the  fuel  without  which  they  can  not  be  had? 
Are  yuii  willing  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  procure  the  canse  of 
that  joy  which  it  is  right  for  you  to  have  in  tho  Ranctuary  ?  If  not, 
tlien  your  idea  of  manhood  must  inevitably  lead  you  to  discourage- 
nent. 

Whatever  may  be  the  caBe  with  priests  here,  God  does  not  intend 
to  have  any  body  bnt  men  in  Christ  .Tesua  there.  The  ehureU  may 
be  filled  with  those  who  are  neither  men  nor  women,  who  are  ndtlifif 
freemen  nor  alaves,  who  are  neuters ;  but  there  are  no  such  beinga  in 
heaven.  Any  body  that  is  saved  will  enter  into  the  full  proportion 
of  manhood.  In  the  heavenly  chui-ch  there  will  he  vigor  and  uM  of 
the  nndorstanding  ;  there  will  be  ricbneas  in  the  moral  smae ;  them 
will  be  vitality  in  the  will;  there  will  be  energy  in  the  action  of  all  tbs 
parts  of  the  mind;  there  will  be  men  who  can  plan,  execute, en dure^ 
and  aocomplish.  And  tiiat  church  is  nearest  tho  heavenly  church 
wiiich  brings  men  up  with  moat  of  tLese  qualities,  or  witli  tbms 
<}nalities  the  moat  fully  developed.  That  religion  la  nearest  the  true 
idea  which  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  develop  these  qiialitiea,  I 
do. not  revile  joy  ;  but  I  aay  to  nny  body  who  wanta  it,  Earn  it,  anA 
then  yon  shall  be  joyful.  Do  not  follow  the  example  of  thoae  wtM> 
do  nothing,  and  wait  to  be  happy. 

How  generally  ia  it  the  impression  that  religion  ia  just  liko  tliv 
oapital  which  the  father  givea  to  his  boy  at  twenty-one!  A  matt' 
hands  his  son  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  says,  "  With  this  I  Bet  yon' 
^  in  business.  Go  and  thrive."  The  son  takes  the  money  and  gee* 
and  operates  with  it.  And  m«n  seem  to  think,  when  God  puts  roli-' 
gion  into  their  aoiU,  that  it  is  like  money,  and  that  he  eaya  lo  them,' 
"  Thia  is  your  capital ;  go  and  work  with  it."  But  there  is  no  sneV 
religion  as  tliaL  A  man  may  put  yeast  into  a  measure  of  meal ;  bu^' 
God  never  puts  religion  into  a  man.  Religion  is  nothing  hat  the 
way  in  which  men  think,  plan,  act,  and  continue  to  act.  We  ore^ 
not   to  be  surprised  if  men  are  disconnigeil,  whose  coiiuuplioa  of' 
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ion  is,  that  it  ie  a  joyful  slate ;  for  all  the  experiences  of  wrest 
liog  and  endurance,  by  wliicU  manhood  is  wrought  out  in  men,  give 
the  lie  to  that  notion. 

4.  There  nre  discouragemeats  arising  from  conflicts  and  rivalries 
between  lawful  seedar  occupations  and  religious  emotions.  Our 
worldly  occupations  nnd  our  religious  life  are  only  two  names  for  one 
ibing.  Tliey  are  parts  of  our  life,  and  npver  should  be  separatedi 
Oiu*  daily  business  should  be  a  part  of  our  daily  religion,  and  our 
daily  religion  should  also  l>e  a  part  of  our  daily  business.  When 
both  of  them  are  carried  along  together,  they  never  interfere.  Wo 
nerer  should,  therefore,  antagonise  them  in  ourthonghts.  Wc  never 
should  set  them  one  over  against  the  other,  to  watch  and  be  jealous 
of  each  other.  The  spiritual  element  is  to  the  practical  \rhnt  the 
d«w,  and  rain,  and  sunlight  are  to  the  growing  field  of  corn.  In  the 
eloiet  we  cleanse  and  inspire  the  soul ;  but  in  our  business  we  nso  that 
atrength  which  we  have  gained  by  this  inspiring  and  cleansing.  Our 
whole  life  Is  a  religious  life.  The  experiences  of  inspiration  may  be 
q>mtnal  in  the  closet ;  but  the  real  life  of  every  man  is  that  into 
which  he  pats  his  energy,  his  strength,  his  vitality,  his  power.  We 
kiiow  that  a  man  puts  that  into  his  trade,  into  his  shop,  into  his 
atudio,  into  his  study,  into  the  batlle>field,  or  into  the  office.  Wher- 
ever men  are,  there  iliey  ought  to  put  their  power  of  understanding, 
their  power  of  sentiment,  their  power  of  feeling,  their  power  of 
plaruing  and  execution.  That  is  the  thing  for  a  Christian  mnn  tode. 
And  the  kind  of  power  which  he  has,  .and  the  moral  quality  of  it,  de- 
pend upon  the  influence  of  the  interior  and  invisible  life. 

Tlie  outward  life  is  to  the  inward  very  much  what  thechnff  is  to 
the  wheat.  In  the  harvest-day  the  chnfT  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  so, 
when  men  are  grown  np,  the  nur^e  is  good  for  nothing.  But  what 
would  the  baby  come  to,  if  it  were  not  for  the  nurse  ?  When  the 
wheat  is  arrowing,  the  chaff  is  a  bosom  full  of  milk  from  which  the 
little  baby  kernels  suck  their  food  ;  but  when  the  wheat  is  grown,  tht 
chaff  drieis  up,  because  its  function  is  gone.  And  so  the  husk  of  com 
— that  stateliest  grain  that  grows  on  the  face  of  the  globe — all  through 
July  and  August  is  the  provider  of  the  food  on  which  the  kernels 
live;  but  when  the  corn  is  ripe,  the  husk  is  no  longer  of  any  use. 
And  outside  business  in  life,  looked  at  in  connection  with  the  final 
results  of  Christian  character,  may  seem  very  poor;  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  like  chaff  and  busks;  but  as  in  the  order  of  nature,  chaff 
and  husks  feed  the  grain,  so  in  the  order  of  God's  moral  providenoe, 
the  outside  life  helps  the  inside  life. 

How  could  a  man  be  patient  if  there  were  not  teasing  children 
around  him  in  the  family,  or  teasing  clerks  or  customers  in  the  store, 
or  tmmng  neighbors  in  the  street  ?    If  every  thing  went  smooth  in 
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busincsa  and  in  social  InlercourBC,  what  woald  a  manliavetoHharpea 
himself  on?  When  a  roaii  would  strengthen  his  arm,  he  drava 
heavy  weights  in  the  gyranasium,  or  tliroiVB  the  javelin,  or  rnns,  or 
wrestles.  lie  docs  things  that  are  hard  to  do,  and  that  mates  him 
(trong. 

(Jod  says  to  men  on  the  farm,  in  the  store,  on  the  ship,  oreryirherB 
in  Ulb,  "  Be  diligent  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit."  Those  two 
things  are  pot  so  near  together  in  the  Bible  that  nobody  can  grt 
theni  apart.  No  wedge  can  drive  them  asunder.  But  for  the  mort 
,  part  men  say,  "  My  business  is  there,  and  my  religion  is  here."  They 
seek  to  divide  them.  When  they  go  into  the  closet  to  pray,  ihejr 
feel,  "  I  have  had  a  vision  of  God  and  of  heaven — oh  !  that  I  could 
keep  it  all  day !"  Yon  would  not  do  half  bo  well  In  business  if  yon 
Itcpt  it  as  you  would  if  yon  lost  it. 

Do  yon  suppose  that  when  a  man  has  said  "  Good-by  "  to  his  dear 
wife,  and  his  chubby  little  children,  that  are  more  to  him  than  the 
blood  in  his  own  veins,  and  gone  to  hia  shop,  ho  feds  that  be 
must  think  of  his  family  all  day  long,  instead  of  thinking  of  wheels, 
and  springs,  and  belts,  and  levers,  and  hia  business?  If  be  under- 
takes to  think  of  his  wife  and  children,  every  time  one  of  them  comes 
up  to  his  mind,  a  thread  snapR,  and  he  betrays  hia  trust.  It  is  enough 
that  he  has  a  latent  love  which  lies  like  a  bird  on  its  nest,  and  hatchet 
singing  joys.  He  does  not  care  if  he  does  not  think  of  thorn  once  dur- 
ing tlie  whole  day ;  for  he  knows  that  the  fountain  will  burst  out  and 
bubble  up  when  the  evening  comes. 

Tell  me  that  men  work  for  money  I  So  they  do.  Tell  me  that 
they  engage  in  the  rivalries  of  the  street !  So  they  do.  But  mauj 
men  are  goaded  to  dishonesty  by  the  love  which  they  bear  to  thOM 
whom  they  love  at  home,  and  not  because  they  love  money  so  muok. 
Rome  is  the  fountain  that  inspires  them.  And  yet  you  know  hoir, 
in  Bpito  of  the  inspiration  of  a  loving  home,  men  forget,  for  tiM 
time  being,  that  home,  and  all  that  it  contains,  in  the  stmggllB 
that  they  are  making  with  the  world,  and  only  at  intervals  oome 
back  to  the  memory  of  that  which  is  most  dear  to  them.  And  thikt 
is  enough. 

Now,  let  a  man  have  a  vision  of  God  and  heaven.  It  does  nOt 
follow  that  all  day  long  he  should  go  thinking  of  the  catechism,  and 
religion,  and  prayer.  If  a  man  has  leisure,  il  is  a  blessed  thing  for 
him  to  sit  down,  as  it  were,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  religion* 
truth,  as  at  midday  one  sits  down  by  a  fountain  to  take  his  nooning; 
but  do  by  God  as  you  do  by  those  that  you  know  you  love  on  eardL 
Believe  that  love  is  a  unit,  and  that  that  part  whioh  is  hidden,  KHd 
which  is  the  inspiring  part,  and  which  gives  yon  strength  for  tfas 
other  parts,  is  just  as  really  a  part  of  your  religions  life  as  any  other, 
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'^iad  that,  tboagli  it  may  not  manifeBt  itaelTin  the  sphere  of  dnty  and 

labor,  it  is  no  less  influential. 

Iict  no  man  say,  t1ien,  "  Oli !  if  I  had  not  my  store,  I  could  hft 
such  a  good  Christian  !"  Tou  would  not  be  half  so  good  a  Christian 
WR  you  are  now.  Let  no  man  say,  "  Oh  !  if  I  had  not  my  school ;  if 
I  was  a  minister,  and  could  choose  my  own  hoars,  and  read  thoBe 
blessed  book*  of  theology,  (I  guess  you  never  read  any  of  them!) 
boiP  good  I  should  be  !'*  Do  you,  then,  think  that  minietei's  are  80 
mncli  better  than  other  people  F  They  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
their  fellows.  They  are  subject  to  pride.  They  are  easily  tempted 
to  auger  and  jealousy.  They  are  liable  to  faults  of  a  thousand  kinds. 
Having  leisure  to  think  about  a  religious  life  docs  not  make  men  sny  . 
better  than  working  out  their  salvation  in  the  sphere  of  labor  to 
vbicb  they  are  called.  A  man  can  be  a  good  Christian,  and  have  a 
■tore  or  factory  under  bis  control,  or  an  army  on  bis  hands.  What- 
ever duty  a  man  is  called  to,  whether  it  be  in  the  school,  or  in  the 
shop,  or  in  the  mine,  or  on  the  ship,  it  is  his  business  to  be  a  ChrilF- 
tian  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  Wherever  a  man  luny  bo,  hit 
'vhole  life  should  be  animated  by  religion.  A  true  man  is  not  what 
he  is  in  the  prayer-meeting,  nor  what  he  is  in  the  Sunday-school,  noi" 
what  he  is  in  his  best  momenta,  but  what  hie  average  life  i»,  in  all  hit 
hours  put  together.  Tins  grand  average  tells  where  a  man  stands, 
And  bow  much  of  a  Christian  he  is.  And  it  is  this  that  leads  to  dis- 
couragement; because  men  think  that  if  they  are  true  Christians  they 
ought  to  be  in  a  hymn  state,  a  psalm  state,  a  prayer  state,  all  the 
lime.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  ought  to  be  in  a  state  such  that 
"when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  it  is  fit  that  they  should  sing,  they 
will  be  ready  to  sing;  but  you  might  as  well  say  that  a  man  ought 
to  he  in  a  state  to  dandle  bis  babe  every  minute,  as  to  say  that  a  man 
riioald  always  be  in  an  active  religious  state  of  mind. 

The  father  is  a  surgeon,  and  has  a  verylrying  case.  For  an  hour 
he  has  stood  with  a  man's  life  trembling  under  bis  hand;  and  the 
difference  of  a  thoagbt,  one  way  or  the  other,  would  have  been  the 
diflerence  of  the  excision  of  an  artery  or  a  nerve ;  and,  during  all  thi« 
time,  his  mind  and  body  have  been  undergoing  a  severe  strain  ;  and 
do  you  say  that,  when  he  lays  down  bis  instruments,  and  the  patient 
bos  been  rolled  upon  the  bed,  be  ought  to  go  right  out  from  th« 
midst  of  blood,  and  scalpels,  and  saws,  and  sponges,  and  commenob 
dandling  his  babe  ?  Is  there  no  fitness  of  times  P  Do  you  say  that 
%  man  should  run  from  one  thing  right  to  another,  as  if  there  were  no 
nich  thing  as  perpendicular  distances  between  them?  How  littlfi 
common  sense  men  have  in  religion  1  How  wise  men  arc  in  the  ad- 
JDSlmentof  things  outside  of  religion!  and  how  foolish  they  are  in  the 
adjustment  of  things  in  religion  I 
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I  have  heard  men  say  that  a  man  ought  to  live  so  as  ta  he  pm- 
paredy  at  any  moment,  to  give  up  his  account  to  God ;  and  that  b 
ought  never  to  do  any  thing  which  would  not  he  congruous  with  die 
tremendous  scenes  of  the  judgment-day.  I  hold  the  great  truth  thtti 
man  should  always  he  prepared  to  die;  hut  I  do  not  think  thattralk 
is  at  all  the  same  as  to  say  that  every  one  of  the  experiences  whkh 
are  proper  to  the  earth-state  would  he  congruous  with  a  state  tnn- 
scendently  different  from  the  earth-state.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  i 
man  was  sick,  and  his  physician  had  prescrihed  tartar  emetic,  vA 
it  had  just  hegun  to  work,  he  would  he  in  an  eminent  state  in  which 
to  appear  at  the  judgment-seat?  Is  there  any  sin  in  not  heiog  is 
such  a  state?  There  are  many  things  that  are  proper  to  one  condi- 
tion, which  would  not  he  congruous  with  another  condition.  Aoj 
mode  of  ciiticism,  therefore,  which  is  hased  on  the  principle  that  we 
are  to  transfer  things  that  are  proper  to  one  relation  to  another 
relation  that  is  totally  different ;  any  mode  of  criticism  which  mhi 
out  the  interval,  and  the  necessity  of  modification,  is  impertinent  sod 
absurd. 

I  saw  a  criticism  published  in  the  Vnion^  and  copied  from  Tki 
Independent^  of  my  venerable  and  most  excellent  brother,  Dr.  Finnqr, 
on  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held  in  Brooklyn,  u 
being  one  of  mirth,  and  of  great  social  festivity  and  joy.  He  sxjtf 
^*  Would  any  man,  after  seeing  at  that  meeting  the  men  who  partiei- 
.pated  in  it,  go  to  them  and  ask  them  how  he  might  be  saved? 
Would  any  man,  from  what  he  heard  there,  be  led  to  repent  of  his 
sins?" 

When  the  mother,  after  the  morning  light  has  dawned,  has  waked 
her  babe,  and  the  little  fellow  has  crept  out  of  his  crib,  and  she  has 
stripped  him  bare,  and  put  hira  in  the  bath  ;  and  when,  after  sport- 
ing in  the  water,  (she  looking  on  in  a  kind  of  angelic  ecstasy,)  he 
springs  out  of  the  tub,  and  runs,  and  she  pursues  the  little  wretch 
round  and  round  the  room,  is  any  thing  more  beautiful !  But  suppose 
brother  Finney,  beholding  the  scene,  should  say,  "  Was  there  any 
thing  in  that  woman's  conduct  which  would  lead  a  person  to  go  to 
her  to  ask  for  knowledge  as  to  bow  to  save  bis  soul  ?"  Must  not  a 
man  do  any  thing  except  that  which  would  lead  men  to  come  to  hira 
for  advice  about  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ?  Is  that  the  narrowness 
of  criticism  which  we  are  to  find  in  old  men  ?  I  hold  that  this  is  not 
tthe  spirit  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  common  sense.  It  is  not  wise.  I 
hold  that  religion  permits,  through  an  infinite  scale,  almost,  graded 
duties,  graded  peculiarities,  and  graded  proprieties.  There  are  many 
things  connected  with  our  lower  nature — our  social  and  physical  na- 
ture— which  are  perfectly  proper,  but  which  we  would  not  think  of 
putting  along-side  of  our  spiritual  nature.     There  are  a  thousand 
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UllnifS  which  it  is  right  for  amau  to  do  through  the  day,  which  would 
be  very  iacougraouB  in  that  twilight-hour  which  afforded  the  first 
ftnd  last  oppDrtunily  fur  a  lover  to  breathe  his  love.  There  are  some 
things  that  want  aeparatenesa,  that  want  a  special  place  and  time ; 
ftnd  we  do  not  think,  becauee  their  intrusion,  under  certaio  circum- 
stances, would  be  incongruous,  that  they  are  wrong. 

Thefe  is  wanting  a  large  notion  of  the  proprieties  of  a  spiritnal 
•nd  religious  life.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  a  man's  religion  i> 
tiiU  which  lie  experiences  when  he  thinks  of  God  and  heaven,  and  is 
in  the  closet,  and  in  a  spiritual  stale  ;  that  that  is  the  whole  of  it; 
and  that  there  is  an  antagonism  between  this  and  the  outward  life 
in  which  the  man  lives.  But  I  hold  that  they  are  both  one;  that 
ihey  are  the  two  parts  of  the  same  thing ;  and  that  there  onght  U> 
be  no  discouragement  because  your  worldly  life  is  very  strong.  I 
say,  pursue  it  in  the  amplitude  of  its  strength ;  bnt  see  to  it  that 
yoa  have  also  a  spiritual  manhood  from  day  to  day,  that  shall  enable 
■you  to  control  that  worldly  life,  instead  of  being  controlled  by  it. 
That  is  the  way  to  live  a  true  Christian  life. 

There  is  something  that  touches  the  imagination  of  people  in  the 
thought  of  a  minister's  dropping  down  dead  in  the  pulpit ;  bat  I  do 
not  think  I  should  be  any  neai-er  heaven  if  I  died  in  my  pulpit  than  if 
I  died  on  my  farm,  or  on  a  railroad  car,  or  on  a  vessel  at  sea.  Where 
the  soldier  is  fighting  his  king's  battle — that  is  the  place  for  him  to 
die.  Whatever  his  posture  may  be — whether  he  is  sUinding  with 
npliilod  hand  to  smite  the  enemy,  or  is  reclining  for  repose — that  is 
the  place.  Put  on  the  harness  that  God  has  given  you,  and  work  up 
to  your  strength,  and  let  the  Master  call  you  when  he  wants  you. 
Work  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  hope,  and  faith,  and  trust.  Know 
your  immortality,  and  rejoice  in  it.  Give  your  hand  and  your  heart 
to  the  work  which  God's  providence  has  appointed  for  you  ;  and  un- 
derstand that  that  place  is  good  enough  to  die  in,  which  is  good 
enough  to  work  in  ;  and  that  that  work  is  good  enough  to  die  wi, 
that  is  good  enough  to  live  on.  I  would  not  take  away  any  sanctity 
from  these  higher  states ;  bat  I  would  add  sanctity  to  the  lower  elo- 
inents  of  life. 

5.  A  large  element  of  discouragement  arises  in  minds  of  line  tem- 
per, on  accoQut  of  the  discrepancy  which  must  always  exist  between 
ideality  and  practical  reality.  There  will  always  be  a  chasm  between 
duty  and  performance.  The  higher  our  conception  of  life  is,  the 
barderit  will  be  to  live  as  we  ought  to  live.  The  higher  our  conception 
of  justice  is,  the  harder  it  will  bo  to  reach  it.  Therefore,  there  will 
always  be  a  l.irge  valley  of  non-performance  of  known  duly.  Tho 
ftct  is,  a  person  of  a  vivid  imagination  will  conceive  of  an  amooat 


of  dnty  and  a  finencea  of  expcrieaoe  whiob  U  would  be  impoaslbJe, 
except  by  s  tutoriog  of  years  and  yeara,  to  meet. 

Do  not  you  suppose  thai  Raphael's  mind,  before  his  hand  wm| 
trained  to  paint,  painted  pictures  that  were  intinitely  more  beautiful 
thau  any  that  Iiid  hand  painted  7  Mr.  Zundel  {ns  lie  ia  not  present,  I . 
will  tell  it)  once  said  to  me,  "  My  tunes,  when  I  think  of  ihein  BrBl,j 
are  a  great  deal  better  than  they  are  after  I  have  made  theni^'  That, 
which  imagination  oreates,  the  firat  conception,  that  part  of  the  worl^ 
which  the  mind  performs,  always  overleaps  the  possibility  of  execu- 
tion. And  no  man  that  has  a  finely  tempered  mind ;  no  man  that  has 
&  sense  of  what  it  is  to  be  just,  and  true,  and  right,  and  noble,  and 
generous,  and  magnanimous;  no  man  that  has  a  couceptiou  of  tho 
finer  qualities  of  manhood,  and  judges  himself  by  that  conception— 
oan  attain  lohis  ideal.  Every  such  mau  will  tiod  that  his  performance 
IsgB  far  behind.  No  men  are  so  apt  to  be  discouraged  aa  those  whQ 
are  living  fur  up  along  the  scale.  They  judge  themselves  by  a  high 
ideal  of  life.  I  would  not  have  them  discouiaged  finally ;  but  it  does 
not  do  any  hurt  for  a  man  to  be  enough  discouraged  to  keep  down 
pride  and  vanity.  Diacourngumcnt  ia  a  mcpliitio  gaa  which,  if  long 
oontinued,  strikes  the  vital  parts,  and  destroys  life  ;  but  a  tittle  low* 
ering  of  the  tone  of  a  man's  eelf-conceit,  In  this  way,  stands  in  thp 
Jieo  of  humility,  and  keeps  him   from  being  arrogant  and   otci^ 

Men  arc  discouraged,  frequently,  from  a  perception  of  tho  weak- 
ness and  unfruilfuhieaa  of  their  will-power — their  power  of  executing 
what  they  mean  to  do.  Meu  resolve,  and  do  not  accomplish.  As  ^ 
boy  that  hunts  with  an  old  gun  that,  when  he  cocks  it,  will  remain 
oooked  only  as  long  as  he  holds  his  thumb  on  the  trigger,  gets  ont  of 
patience ;  so  many  men  get  very  much  discouraged  because  they  can 
not  hold  themselves  to  duty.  There  are  many  persons  who  in  the 
morning  mean  the  best  things,  and  resolve  the  best  things;  but  wh<f 
atnightsay,"!  have  not  done  one  of  the  things  that  I  meant  to  do." 
The  relation  between  the  power  of  the  will  and  the  thing  to  be  exer 
euted  is  different  in  different  people.  I  have  often  said  thai  moral  stam- 
ina lay  in  the  will  more  than  anywhere  else.  The  will  ia  like  a 
rudder.  Some  ships  are  very  hard  to  steer,  and  some  are  very  easy. 
Some  you  can  hardly  turn  from  their  course,  and  some  you  can  set 
aboot  by  the  least  touch  of  the  wheel.  So  it  is  with  men.  And  they 
are  discouraged,  usually,  if  tbey  find  il  hard  to  direct  their  course 
aright,  because  they  think  it  is  owing  to  some  wickedness  in  them. 
It  may  be  that  there  is  some  wickedness  in  them  ;  but,  afler  all,  tbero 
ia  a  great  difference  between  one  man  and  another,  in  tho  power  of 
carrying  out  a  resolution.  Some  men  never  resolve  any  thing  thai 
they  can  not  execute ;  and  some  men  can  never  execute  any  thing 
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th&t  they  resolve.  And  these  last  say, "  I  am  not  ainccre ;  T  nm  a  hypo- 
crite. I  proruUed  God  that  if  he  would  help  mc,  I  wonid  do  such 
BOd  Bneh  things  during  the  day;  and  I  meant  to;  but  I  did  not. 
And  I  do  not  dai-e  to  pray;  I  do  not  dare  to  tell  Gud  the  namo 
things  over  and  over,  while  I  continually  give  the  lie  to  my  noids. 
I  proposed  right ;  but  the  fu-st  thing  I  kne>r,  sometliing 
whisked  the  whole  tfaiogout  of  my  head.  I  was  honest  in  my  in- 
tentions ;  but  somethiofT  carried  lac  in  the  wrong  direction."  And 
on  account  of  this  feebleness  of  will-power,  many  persons  arc  dis- 
couraged. Nevertheless,  their  eoula  must  be  saved.  They  must  go 
to  heaven  with  the  sailing  apparatus  which  God  has  given  thcin. 
And  when  the  last  keel  hiia  touched  ihe  heavenly  shore,  ntlhough  the 
first  and  swiftest,  that  outran  all  the  others,  may  be  the  best,  and  the 
neztonemay  be  the  next  best,  and  the  next  one  may  be  the  next  best; 
jettJie  clumsiest  old  scow,  that  moved  slowly  and  had  to  be  steered 
bitllgltngly,  if  at  last  it  does  touch  the  shore,  shall  be  wctconin.  And 
^tt  most  say,  "Lord  Jesus,  I  am  here,  and  that  is  all."  And  he  will 
Hf  to  yon,  "  I  had  an  errand  to  bo  performed  by  some  one  who 
■liOIild  cross  the  stormy  deep  in  juiit  such  a  structure  as  this.  That 
nUiencesad  persevering  faith  which  you  have  manifested,  I  wanted 
worked  out.  You  have  accomplished  the  task  which  was  set  apart  for 
yon.  It  was  the  very  thing  that  I  appointed  you  for.  Others  have 
bMten  you  in  speed,  but  there  is  no  other  that  shall  take  your 
crown."  Many  of  you  will  never  uomo  into  those  rapturous  stales 
which  some  Christians  experience  ;  but  God  will  show  you  that 
tiMre  were  problems  to  be  wrought  out  by  just  such  a  temperament 
as  yours,  and  by  just  such  a  position  in  life  as  yours.  And  he  says 
to  yon,  "Do  not  cast  away  your  conGdeuce,  which  has  great  reward 
in  it," 

Persevere,  and  work  manfully,  with  weakness  and  temptation,  in 
dkrbness  and  light,  and  you  will  reach  your  Heavenly  Father  soon. 
Xo  father  on  earth  was  ever  so  lenient  witli  the  faults  of  his  hoy  who 
wmoted  to  do  right,  as  God  is  with  your  faults,  if  you  want  to  do 
right,  and  will  try  to  do  right.  In  a  little  lime  you  will  know  that 
thu  is  so. 

Not  to  mention  the  other  classes  of  discouragement,  I  remark,  in 
ciMing,  that  behind  and  within  all  our  personal  labor  is  our  God, 
We  ought  not  to  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  sense  of  self-dependence 
which  is  quite  necessary  to  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  man 
should  have  the  feeling,  which  almost  inevitably  leads  to  discourage- 
ment, that  there  is  nothing  else  but  himself.  No  man  will  ever 
K heaven  that  does  not  himself  slrivc;  but  no  man  will  ever 
heaven  simply  through  his  own  striving.  There  are  two  coflr- 
. A 
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diuato  lives;  there  is  power  wi  lb  in  a  power;  there  is  Ood  in  as; 
and  that  is  the  secret  of  the  power  by  which  wc  are  saved. 

It  looks  na  though  the  pointers  of  a  watch  kept  time;  but  is  it 
the  Birctigth  of  the  pointers  that  carries  them  round  ?  No.  Down 
deep  below  there  is  the  coiled  spnng  that  oioves  the  wheel,  and,  in 
obedience,  the  pointei's  move  and  register  the  lime.  Bat  suppose 
the  pointers  were  taken  off*?  Then  all  the  spring's  in  the  world 
though  (Ley  might  set  the  wheels  playing  round,  wonhl  not  indicate 
the  time.  The  measuring  power  would  be  gone.  Both  of  tbem — 
the  spHng  and  the  pointers — must  be  concurrently  adjusted  in  order 
to  keep  lime. 

It  is  God  that  is  the  mighty  spring  within  us ;  and  it  is  we  that 
on  the  great  dial  of  time,  are  moving  round  in  obedience  to  this, 
interior  force.  There  is,  behind  our  own  will,  and  within  our  own 
purpose.",  the  divine  influence  ;  and  this  truth  affords  a  ground 
whereon  we  may  comfort  onrBeives  in  diauonragement.  Blessed  is 
he  who  feels,  while  he  is  living  a  life  of  responsibility,  that  he  lA 
living  a  greater  life  in  the  sphere  where  God  is.  Blessed  is  the  tuan 
who  feels,  while  ho  is  working  out  bis  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  that  God  is  more  I'esponaible  for  his  salvation  than  he  M. 
I>o  you  believe  the  best  child  that  was  ever  born  was  half  so  anziona 
to  grow  up  to  an  honorable  manhood  as  his  father  and  mother  wen 
to  have  him?  And  do  you  suppose  that  the  best  Christian  is  bo 
desirous  to  live  a  true  Christian  lil'c  as  God  is  to  havo  him  ? 

It  is  this  vitaliKing  power  of  God  everywhere — God  in  heaven; 
God  on  earth  ;  God  in  nature  ;  God  in  society  ;  God  in  providence  ; 
God  in  grace;  God  in  all  the  working  of  things — it  is  this  that 
should  be  the  unfailing  resource  of  every  man  in  times  of  de^pon^ 
dency.  What  though  you  are  weak  ?  He  is  strong  enough.  What 
though  you  -ire  unworthy  ?  Yon  are  unworthy  children  in  the  hand 
of  infinite  Love.  What  thonyli  you  be  ignorant  and  unseeing? 
God  sees  the  end  from  tlie  beglnniiig.  And  when  yon  said,  "Lord, 
I  give  my  soul  into  thy  care,"  and  he  took  it,  he  took  it  knowing 
bow  infirm  it  was.  Yon  never  will  spring  one  suipHse  upon  God. 
Yon  never  will  be  worse  than  ho  suspected  you  would  be.  Yon 
never  will  disappqint  him,  so  that  he  will  say,  "  If  I  had  foreseen,  1 
faever  would  have  taken  yon."  On  earth,  partners  and  friends  distt|>- 
point  each  other;  but  when  Christ  takes  a  man,  be  takes  bim  with  a 
perfect  foresight.  Naked  and  open  are  we  before  him  with  whom 
we  have  to  do.  "  Therefore,"  the  apostle  says,  "  let  us  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  wc  may  obtain  mercy  and  find  grace  to 
help  in  lime  of  need."  We  have  a  Iligh-Priest  that  is  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  inHrmities.  Ife  has  been  tempted  in  all  points  like 
as  wo  are.     Therefore  he  is  able  to  succor  those  that  are  tempted. 
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!t  your  hope  be  in  Cbr!at.  Let  yonr  trust  be  in  God.  And  though 
our  faith  fail  for  a  moment,  like  Peter's  on  the  sea,  make  it  up  by 
lolding  onl  your  hand«  to  Christ,  and  saying,  "Lord,  save  me,  or  I 
f^riab." 

,  This,  which  is  true  of  oar  individual  salvation,  is  true  of  other  ro- 
^OQH  in  life.  I  would  like  another  hour  to  show  that  teachers  ought 
lot  to  he  discouraged,  either  for  the  individual  members  of  their 
plass,  for  the  class,  or  for  the  school.  I  would  like  to  show  that 
Jninisterfl  ought  not  to  be  discouraged,  no  matter  what  their  work 
|a;  and  that  the  same  great  sources  of  cousolatioD,  the  eame  gro.it 
.lawa  of  need  and  supply,  which  I  have  enumerated,  apply  to  the 
Uphere  in  which  they  labor.  Parents  ought  not  to  be  discouraged. 
'Fliilasthi-opists  ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  No  man  that  is  attempt-  ' 
Jug  to  do  the  work  of  God,  no  man  that  is  attempting  to  mould  the 
^orld  according  to  the  divine  ideal,  need  to  be  discouraged.  Greater 
they  that  are  for  us  than  they  that  are  against  us.  And  if  our 
^je%  were  touched  of  God,  we  should  see  the  whole  heaven  to  be 
^Ued  with  angels.  All  day  and  all  night,  invisible  inSiiences  multl- 
iply.  And  the  great  tides  above,  of  sweet  influences,  of  inspiration, 
jud  of  divine  blessedness — the  great  aenal  currents — are  mightier 
^Imii  the  gulf-stream  and  the  invisible  currents  of  the  ocean.  Yoa 
ftand  in  the  midst  of  a  system  which  has  God  for  its  originator; 
which  has  Jesus  Christ  for  its  companionship ;  which  has  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  its  executive.  You  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  transcendent 
nugbt  before  which  n.ature  itselffalls  down  humble  and  weak.  Nay, 
Strengthened,  nature  rises  to  serve  God,  who  is  its  master,  in  you  and 
^roond  you.  And  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall  never  be  moved. 
Firmer  than  the  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem  are  the  wcakeit 
who  put  their  trust  in  Jehovah. 


PRAYER    BEFORE    THE    SEKMOS-* 

Accept,  oar  IicaTenlj  Father,  tha  vows  whicli  th;  dear  scrv^nM  have  been 
lad  to  tmk«  by  tli;  Kood  Icadln;;  Spirit.  Thou  liast  soii^flit  out  tlie  nundDrlng, 
and  found  tbem.  Tlioa  Imtt  bmng'lit  tliem  back  to  tLe  Sliepherd  and  Bisliop  of 
i  .tbeir  wtils.  Tbiiu  bust  planted  tbi.>ir  feet  at  tUc  beginning  of  tho  wots  nf  riglit- 
!'  maaiaaiK ;  sod  tIkougU  their  steps  mair  be  feeble,  and  niRiiy  enemiea  may  lark  on 
!  cither  Bide,  and  tliey  may  have  many  a  dnwnfiill.  thou  wilt  not  Wve  tbem  nor 
,  fiHSake  them.  Tbou  ivllt  g;uide  tliem  llimiigb  eickneaa.  and  infirmity,  and  lemp- 
tations,  and  tfoublE*.  Tliou  wilt  teacli  lliem.  ei-nn  aa  a  motlior  tcaclieth  lier  clill. 
dren.    Thou  will  hold  tbom  up,  even  an  the  nurse  holds  tlio  wookeued  Mops  of 
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tlie  Invalid.  Thou  wilt  adrutce  them  ttoia  stronfitli  to  nrenfrtb,  from  bill-top  to 
liill-top,  until  at  loHt  tliej  Hbal!  l>e  presented  in  Zion  knd  boTore  God.  no  mora 
wet  wltli  tears,  no  men;  tried  with  temptotlong,  no  more  harrowed  by  remoree  or 
Borrow  ;  but  blessed  with  joys  that  sliall  never  set.  We  tb&nk  liieo  for  Ihcir 
BalvatioD,  and  for  all  the  hope  that  cheers  thein  now  ;  and  vre  pray  that  iliou  wih 
be,  more  than  ihey  tbouglil,  thpir  God  nnd  their  companion.  And  grant,  wo 
beseech  of  tliee,  that  this  charcii,  receiving  ihefle  memben  into  ils  boeom,  maj 
be  enriched  by  them,  and  Btrenffthoned, 

Gran,  wo  beaeecli  of  thee,  that  all  llie  members  of  this  church  may  ktow  im 
grace  and  in  the  bnowledgo  of  Ilia  Lord  and  Bavioar  Jesns  Christ.  We  beweoh 
of  thee  that  Iliou  wilt  be  with  all  tltat  are  present  lo-day,  to  listen  to  their  prayei^ 
whetlier  of  confession,  or  of  tliank-^giving;,  or  of  iniploration.  Forgrive  all  thMB 
wliose  conKieiic<«  plctul  for  forgivenesH.  Strengthen  tliose  who  in  their  coo- 
BciouB  weakncES  look  up  to  thee  and  implore  help.  DeliTor  those  thst  an 
anared  and  can  not  extricate  Ibemselvea.  Bo  neAr  to  point  the  nay  of  do^  to 
thoee  wIto  aru  perploied  and  are  of  a  doubtful  mind.  Cheer  thoee  that  are  d» 
epondent,  and  reiincourage,  as  thou,  hast  ninny  times  before,  those  who  an-  almoat 
persuaded  lo  cast  away  their  liopo  and  abandon  their  Christian  life.  May  none 
ttim  back.  May  none,  havinf;  tnsied  the  love  of  Christ,  or  begun  to  follow  in  bit 
steps,  be  tempted  by  any  diseoucueemcnt  or  by  any  persuasion  to  turn  liack  le 
the  Ixiggarly  elements  of  this  world.  We  pray  lliat  thou  wilt  bless  all  that  wooU 
TCtam  thanks  to  tUtw  for  mercies  received,  upon  whom  tlion  hs£t  through  months 
and  years  shed  down  thy  gracious  bounties,  and  who  feel  the  sovereign  goodncas 
of  God  in  this  hour  in  his  sanctuary.  O  Lord  I  behold  their  hearts'  ofierittgs  and 
the  consecration  which  they  malte  of  Ihoir  preserved  and  restored  powers  for  thj 
f  utnre  service.  And  we  keseeoii  of  tliee  tliat  llio  memory  of  thy  goodness  to  as, 
and  of  thy  mercies,  may  soften  our  hearts  and  Inspire  Christian  honor,  that  w« 
may  become  better  servanla  of  Him  who  is  nuver  weary  of  doing  as  good. 

Bless,  wo  pray  thee,  the  young  in  tills  congregation.  Inspire  them  witk 
heroic  ideals  of  true  manhood  in  Christ  Jesus.  Deliver  them  from  the  snares 
and  temptations  which  liesut  them.  Open  to  them  nil  a  door  of  honorable  usefnl- 
neas.  and  gniDt  that  thoy  may  bu  stn^ngtiiened  to  go  in  thereat  and  besf  iha 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day  as  liecomos  the  children  of  the  living  God. 

We  pray  that  thou  wilt  blera  Che  household  associated  hem.  and  cany  lbs 
Hinrit  of  the  sanctuary  and  tiie  spirit  of  thy  salvation  into  every  dwelling. 

Bteas,  we  pray  thee,  all  those  prerant  to.day  who  are  strangers  among  lu  :  and 
may  they  find  such  fellowship,  aucli  neamoas  to  God.  that  they  shall  find,  indeed, 
this  to  be  an  uneipocted  home  and  a  delight  to  them. 

May  all  thy  people  feel  their  brolherhood  more  and  more,  SIny  all  tboM 
Texlng  diSbreocea  which  have  separated  men  pats  away.  May  there  tie  mors 
and  more  of  that  forgiTlDg  spirit  «f  love  which  shall  unite  thy  people — not  out- 
wardly, but  Inwardly,  and  more  bleissedly. 

And  grant  that  tby  kingdom  may  come,  that  thy  will  may  be  done  in  all  thw 
earth,  that  thy  promisee  may  be  fulfillod,  and  tlial  the  whole  euth  may  see  thy 
salvation.    We  ask  it  for  Christ's  aake.    Amea. 


'-*  t 
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SnNDAT  EVENIKQ,  JUKE  SO,  1MGQ, 


"  WtLT  Ihmi  be  mmdo  whoUr' — John  v.  0. 


T^  history  from  which  this  passage  is  Belcctid  I  ha\ e  already 
melted  in  your  heariiiK, 

These  were  the  wurils  of  the  Siiviniir,  aililrpssed  lo  one  long  crip- 
plcil  by  a  paralytii'  troulijp,  ThiTe  was  a  mwliciiiiil  or  moilical  spring, 
it  wwms,  which  was  ho  much  resorted  to  that  it  was  built  nver  for  the 
awomioodation  of  tlioso  that  tlimn^ed  it.  There  were  "five  porches," 
or  haIi?oiitc3.  At  eert.ain  times  the  water  biilililed  ii]',  fei'ining  lo 
bring  up  elements  that  had  curative  power. 
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plftcc,  and  sometimes  in  another — correctionB  or  explanations.  Tha 
next  copyist,  not  being,  perhaps,  so  intelligent;  being  troubled  fiomfr- 
what  with  stupidity,  or  having  it  wthout  being  tronbled  with  it, 
copied,  it  may  bo,  along  with  the  text,  these  explanations,  which  had 
been  made  purely  for  the  convenience  of  the  one  who  went  befor& 
And  BO  it  passed  on  down.  All  copies  Epringing  from  that  one  were 
vitiated  by  additions  which  never  were  intended  to  add  any  tiling, 
but  were  simply  meant  to  be  a  commentary.  Tlius,  by  the  fault  of 
the  copyist,  there  came  to  bo  inchided  in  the  text  what  did  not  belong 
to  it.  And  this  verso,  by  the  great  majority  of  commentators  and 
critical  judges  of  Scripture  text,  is  dow  rejected — the  verse  in  which 
it  IB  declared :  "  An  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  tho 
pool,  and  troubled  the  water.  Whosoever  then  first  after  the  troub- 
ling of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease 
he  had."  And  I  call  your  attention  to  it,  not  because  there  is  any 
thing  contained  in  it  which  is  difficult  to  be  believed.  If  we  accept 
Scripture,  we  may  as  well  accept  the  whole  of  it.  And  there  i> 
nothing  intrinsically  absurd,  noHiing  difficult,  here,  I  merely  exolndo 
it  because  it  does  not  belong  here. 

This  man  had  not  stolid  at  the  pool  for  this  whole  period.  It  i* 
said  that  he  "  had  an  infirmity  thirty  and  eight  years."  It  is  not  said 
that  he  had  tarried  there  thirty  and  eight  years.  That  was  simply 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  hud  been  tlms  afflicted.  How 
long  he  had  liovercd  about  the  pool  we  do  not  know.  It  might  havt 
been  weeks,  and  it  might  have  been  months. 

Our  Saviour  singled  him  out,  and  put  this  question  to  him,  "  Wilt 
thou  be  made  whole  ?"  lie  replies  that  he  would ;  but  that  when  tba 
waters  ai'e  troubled,  and  he  is  about  to  creep  down  into  them,  beinf 
crippled  and  infirm,  and  having  no  one  to  put  him  in,  some  other  one 
steps  in.  It  is  not  implied  that  the  stepping  tn  of  others  took  tli4 
virtue  out  of  the  water,  but  that  the  pool  was  filled  all  the  time  du^ 
ing  which  that  agitation  took  place  which  bore  up  from  the  earth  itfl 
medicinal  qualities.  And  so,  being  excluded,  he  waits  till  the  next  < 
time.  And  the  next  time  the  same  mishap  befalls  him.  Others  lesa 
crippled  than  he  crowd  in.  The  result  is,  that  he  is  continually  kept 
out 

I  need  not  say  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  casA 
here  narrated,  and  what  is  going  on  in  life  all  the  time,  I  might,  if 
that  were  my  purpose,  undertake  to  show  that  in  this  world  there  ana 
periodic  stirrings  of  the  healing  fountain;  that  there  are  times  of  gr»- 
douB  reviving ;  that  men  throng  the  "  porches,"  as  it  were— the  veeti- 
bule  of  the  temple;  and  that  persons  are  healed  who  have  sufierej 
not  only  "  thirty  and  eight  years,"  but  oftentimes  much  longer  tbmk 
that.     I  might  follow  out  the  analogy  quite  doeely,  Bhowiug  that 
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.W&eii  a  patient  would  step  in,  another  goes  down  before  him — that 
U,  that  pleasure  steps  in  and  liindcrs  him ;  or,  business  steps  in  and 
Itindem  him;  or,  ambition  steps  in  and  liindcrs  him;  or,  the  bias  and 
•yrupathy  of  friendship  steps  in  and  hinders  him.      But  I  purpose  to 

•  take  a  more  general  view,  and  make  a  lai-ger  use  of  tiiia  incident — to 
discuss  some  of  the  hindei-ances  whteb  serious-minded  men  find  in  their 
approach  lo  a  Christian  experience,  and  to  the  beginnings  of  an  esr- 

'.  nest  and  thorough  Christian  life. 

There  are  tliousands  of  men  in  Christendom,  and  there  are  hwn- 

^  dreds  of  men  in  such  a  community  as  this,  who  are  conscientious, 
•erioQs-minded,  reflective  men,  but  still  are  not  Christians ;  who  seem 
to  approach,  in  many  respects,  veiy  near  to  a  Christian  life,  and  are 
Teheinently  moved  at  times,  but  are  met  by  certain  hinderancos  which 
prevent  them.      I  wish  to  have  a  candid  discussion  of  some  of  those 

"  Kinderances.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  maltreat  them ;  it  is  nol  my 
■purpose  to  deride  them,  or  to  blame  them,  or  to  undertake  to  show 

*  that  every  man  is  disgraced  by  doubts  and  skepticisms.  I  would 
treat  them  in  a  much  larger,  more  sympathetic,  and,  as  I  think,  truly 
Gospel  spirit,  than  that. 

There  are  many  persons  who  are  hindered  at  the  threshold  of  a 
Christian  life,  from  a  vague  sense  which  they  have,  working  through 
veneration,  and  through  the  imagination,  of  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
terprise and  the  importance  of  religion,  (which  has  been  not  impro- 
perly held  out  to  them,)  and  the  greatness  of  the  results  which  it  pro- 
'poses.  These  serve,  in  their  particular  instances,  to  make  the  diffi- 
culty yet  worse.  They  have  the  impression  that  they  aro,  as  it  were, 
'to  lift  the  world  npon  their  shoulders.  But  although  they  conceive 
"the  accomplishment  of  a  Christian  life  to  be  of  transcendent  impor- 
tance, yet  how  they  shall  shoulder  the  world,  how,  like  Atlas,  they 
nhall  take  the  globe  upon  them,  they  do  not  see.  They  are  cautious; 
perhaps  they  are  timid;  usually  they  are  conscientious;  and  they  feel 
that  their  strength  and  resolution  are  not  adequate  to  so  great  a 
thing  as  the  amplitude  of  Christian  life.     They  can  not  swing  it. 

If  religion  called  men  to  take  the  service  of  the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ 
at  first  in  its  full-orbed  and  perfected  form,  this  hinderance  would  be 
valid  and  irremovable.  If  we  were  to  be  translated  from  a  state  of 
imperfection,  of  partialism,  of  undevelopment,  of  life  in  the  lower 
fiiculties,  and  death  in  the  higher,  and  were,  at  one  spring,  so  to 
speak,  to  mount  up  to  the  higher  experiences,  we  might  well  pause 
and  wait,  not  alone  for  the  troubling  of  the  water  by  the  angel's  de- 
scent, but  for  the  power  of  Omnipotence  itself,  to  transform  us.  But 
it  is  not  so.  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  to  a  grain  of  mustard- 
■ced,  wbicb  a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field,"  "The  kingdom  of 
leaven  is  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  took,  and  hid  in  three 
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measures  of  meal,  till  the  whole  was  leavened."  Our  Master  bim»etf 
Kiy9,  "  Except  ye  become  as  little  children  " — except  ye  go  hack  on 
knowledge  ;  except  yc  go  fnom  cnmpleiily  to  simplicity ;  except  ye 
go  from  mnch  to  little ;  except  ye  hegin  at  the  minimum,  at  the 
smallest  point,  and  go  up  step  by  step — "  ye  shall  not  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven."  And  though  a  man  might  well  hesitate  to  assumt: 
at  once  all  the  responsihilitJcs  of  the  final  perfection  of  Christian  ex- 
perience, need  any  man  shrink  from  taking  the  first  steps  ?  For,  con- 
eider  that  the  beginnings  have  no  variation — that  there  is  no  difiercnce 
between  them.  The  beginning  of  a  pyramid,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  smallest  monument,  is  of  the  same  magnitude  It  is  no  harder  to 
begin  a  pyramid  than  to  begin  a  small  monument,  though  the  work  com- 
pleted may  be  far  more  ample  in  the  one  ease  than  iu  the  otfter, 
Whether  a  man  is  going  to  build  a  mansion  or  a  hovel,  to  begin  it  m 
the  same,  mthRtantialty.  The  same  gat«  that  lets  you  out  to  go  a  mile, 
lets  you  out  to  go  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles.  The  firttt  st^^'p  in 
all  these  cases  is  just  the  same.  It  takes  no  more  labor  to  begin  ft 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  thiin  it  docs  to  begin  a  journey  aerora 
the  street  to  your  neighbor's.  If  a  man  means  to  educate  himself  for 
a  mechanic,  for  an  engineer,  for  any  department  of  art  hfe,  or  for 
some  minor  sphere,  toward  the  material  world,  and  the  uses  of  thingfi, 
the  first  steps  are  just  the  same.  Whether  a  man  seeks  universal 
knowledge,  or  knowledge  in  some  particular  direction,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  first  approaches. 

In  entering  upon  a  Christ.iaQ  life,  then,  we  are  not  to  propose  to 
ourselves  to  instantly  take  upon  onr  shoulders  all  the  duties  and  ex- 
periences and  growths  that  are  to  uiX  through  scores  of  years.  The 
question  is,  whether  you  are  willing  to  take  the  child's  step  towiird 
this  consummation.  Are  you  willing  to  Iwgin,  though  the  lioginning 
is  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  ?  Are  you  willing  to  begin, 
thongh  the  beginning  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  silent  pur- 
pose which  lies  deep  hidden  in  the  soul,  but  which  works  there  as  yvast 
works  hidden  in  the  flonr? 

There  are  others  who,  though  not  tangled  by  this  difficulty,  are 
seriously  embarrassed  by  another.      Tliey  are  caught  in  morbid  intcl- 
lectualism,  and  are  stuck  upon  tli«  spines  and  thonis  of  some  doctrinal 
problem ;  so  that  they  can  not  pass  l>oyond  it,  nor  get  away  from  it.   i 
There  are  many  who  have  been  brought  up  under  such  teaching  that  J 
they  fail  to  separate  between  religion  and  the  doctrines  that  lead  orfl 
minister  to  religion.      They  fail  to  separate  between  the  farts  ofl 
Christian  life  and  those  so-called  philosophical  facta  which  the  scliool^ 
have  affirmed.     And  so,  men  calletl  to  be  made  whole,  and  real 
feeling  an  impulse  to  be  larger  spiritually,  and  to  havo  boiqc  ooJ 
merce  with  heaven  and  some  conamnnion  with  God,  and  having  I 
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mght  up  according  to  the  atrictest  sect,  it  may  lie  of  one  sohoo!, 

H  may  be  of  another — such  men  have  their  doctrinal  ditRculties.    And 

antil  these  are  removed,  they  say,  "  The  way  is  embarrassod  ;  I  can 

,  aot  go  forward."  With  one,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  "reprobation;" 
with  another,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  "  election ;"  and  with  anotlicr  it  is 
th«  doctrine  of  "  foreordination."  They  have  never  learned  how 
to  let  sTich  things  alone.  And  these  doctrinal  diflieultiea  are  very 
muoh  like  such  difficulties  as  a  steed  feels  that  is  galled  by  an  ovep- 
tight  harness.  If  the  owner  goes  and  draws  up  the  buckle  one  or  two 
holes,  will  it  relieve  him  ?  The  tighter  you  pull,  the  more  you  galL 
And  these  morbid  intellectual  difficulties  frequently  become  worse 
and  worse  by  discussion.  For  they  are  insoluble,  most  of  them. 
"So  man  can  frame  the  Infinite  into  a  proportional  form.     Ko  man 

'  can  measnre  God  by  words ;  and  still  less  can  a  man  measure  the 
tnfinitc  divine  government  by  words.     No  man  can  compress  thes6 

'  things  into  a  formula  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  say,  "  I  have  found 
out  God;  I  have  solved  these  great  problems  concerning  the  Infinite; 

'  I  have  reconciled  them."  The  man  who  thinks  he  has  done  this 
Btunps  himself  instantly  as  narrow.  And  yet,  there  are  many  who 
■appose  it  to  be  their  indispensable  duty  to  do  it  They  regard 
tliemselves  as  engineers,  as  it  were,  who  are  required  to  open  a  street, 
a  narrow  way,  in  order  that  men  may  put  their  feet  in  it,  and  walk 
toward  the  heavenly  land. 

I  do  not  say  that  discussions  on  abstract  philosophical  questiona 
have  not  certain  benefits.  But  I  do  say  that,  though  it  is  pleasanter  to 
cat  with  a  sharp  knife  than  with  a  dull  one,  a  man  can  make  a  very 
good  meal  without  any  knife  at  all.  These  sharp  questions  are  good 
to  whet  a  man's  faculties ;  but  though  his  faculties  arc  not  whet,  if  ha 
restA  upon  the  simple  faith  of  love  in  Christ  Jesus,  if  he  is  guided 

■  merely  by  the  hunger  of  his  soul  to  be  made  whole  or  better,  he  can 
lead  a  very  good  Christian  life.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
solve  the  qnestions  relating  to  the  nature  of  God,  or  of  the  divine 
government.     He  may  let  them  alone. 

So  I  say,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its" — what  did 
the  Saviour  say?  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its" — cate- 
chism? No,  that  was  not  it.  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
its" — confession  of  faith?  No,  that  was  not  it.  "Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  its" — doctrine?  No,  that  was  not  it  What 
wao  it  ?  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  rit/hleousnens."  Let 
practice  and  experience  precede  philosophy.  After  you  have  got 
these,  then  coordinate  them,  and  make  your  own  philosophy.  First, 
tme  life ;  afterward,  the  theory  of  that  life. 

There  are  others  who  are  hindered  by  what  may  be  called  the 

Jij^9giaiiente  and  ruins  of  past  attempts.     Among  these  are  secret  hishh 
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ricB  that  will  become  wondrous  in  the  eternal  world.      The  rtrugglts 
of  thought,  the  struggles  of  moral  fetiUng,  the  ycaroinga  and  bliud 
BeekingB  of  oaraest  raen,  are  among  the  most  affectiug  things  in  this 
world,  to  those  who  have  an  eye  to  discern  them  and  a  heart  to  mea- 
euro  them.     There  arc  many  perHons  who  have  soaght  a  rt'ligious  life, 
and  have  entered  upon  it,  under  such  miBConBtructione  and  mutakes, 
or  have  been  met  and  bufletO'd  by  such  influences,  that  every  thing 
in  thcto,  either  of  sentiment,  or  honor,  or  conscience,  or  taste,  or  pride,      I 
has  been  ahnost  fataUy  wounded.    There  are  those  who  have,  in  yeKTs     J 
gone  by,  been  praying  men,  and   happy  praying  men,  but  who  IwvQ    1 
lapsed  from  their  high  religious  state.     There  are  those  who  have     I 
walked  in  the  Christian  life,  and  have,  in  some  sense,  b';>rne  n  shining    | 
testimony,  in  their  day,  but  who  have  stumbled  and  fallen  away 
from  it. 

There  grows  up  in  the  mind,  frequently,  a  soreness,  a  positive  re- 
pelleney,  a  kind  of  morbid  resistance,  to  the  very  first  approaches 
toward  a  religious  state.     It  sometimes  requires  years  to  heal  wounds     ' 
that  have  resulted  from  these  experiences.  II 

Others  become  torpid  and  dead.  They  seem  to  have  lost  8|Hrttual 
fire  in  youth.  While  enthusiaBm  was  yet  strong,  they  felt  that  tUer« 
was  a  reality  in  religion ;  but  it  having  proved  a  mockery  iu  their 
caac,  it  may  be,  they  come  to  have  the  impreSBlon  that  there  is  noUi' 
ing  of  it.  I 

]Jm  there  are  a  great  many  who  do  not  fall  so  far,  and  who  bury 
their  hearts  within  them.  They  hope  that  yet,  some  lime,  they  shall 
have  a  saving  knowledge  of  Christ,  but  they  are  without  any  dofinitQ 
purposes.  They  have  faith  in  religion  ;  they  have  some  remote  syiu- 
pathy  for  it ;  they  have  a  certain  gladness  at  seeing  othere  enter  thft 
Christian  life;  there  are  occasional  periods  in  which  the  old  tide  rioea, 
up  in  them ;  yet,  in  tho  main^  they  hold  on  their  way,  and  tbu  oli] 
abortive  experience  of  a  Christian  life  hinders  them. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have  made  such  a  mistake ;  but  if  it, ' 
has  pleased  God,  in  spite  of  that  mistake,  to  continue  moral  tunsibiU-. 
ty ;  if  you  have  not  lost  respect  for  Christian  truth  and  for  Christiaa  ' 
ordinances ;  if  you  have  not  lost  the  desire,  however  small  it  may  ba, 
and  however  latent  it  may  be,  to  live  a  truly  religious  life,  ihoa  yoa. 
should  bless  God  that  there  is  yet  hope  and  a  chauoB  for  you.  F« 
the  mistakes  that  you  have  made  once,  aud  twice,  and  thrice,  are  oo 
reasons  why  you  should  not,  with  better  light,  with  ampler  experieuoa, 
and  with  other  infiuences,  regain  the  lost  ground. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that,  whether  or  not  you  have  been  on  tha 
tme  ground,  no  man  can  afibrU  to  consign  himself  to  everlasting  sulf*i 
ishnesB  and  pride  and  ignominy,  because  he  has  made  a  mistake  in 
attempting  to  be  healed.     Ko  man  does  that  iu  his  body.     There  w 
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'  teany  a  man  tliat  finally  recovers,  who  says,  "  Oh !  if  I  bad  known  the 
benefits  of  water-cnrp,  how  many  yeare  I  would  have  been  spared  ot 
weking  for  health  ?"  How  many  persone  there  are  who  have  fulfilled 
the  experience  of  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  who  for  yoarB  had  an 
issac  of  blood,  and  suffered  by  many  physicians,  and  got  nothing  bet- 
ter, bat  much  worse  ;  who  spent  her  substance  in  trying  to  get  wofl, 
md  got  nothing  from  it ;  and  who  at  last.,  at  the  word  of  the  Savitmt, 
WS8  eovcreignly  healed  1  No  mistakes  ever  for  one  moment  hinder  a 
man  if  it  is  bodily  sicknesB.   If  there  is  the  eter-waiting  pain ;  if  tfiere 

,  is  the  perpetual  infirmity ;  if  there  is  the  foot  or  the  hand,  that,  crip- 
pled, refoses  to  do  its  duty ;  and  if  life  is  yet  before  yon,  and  otheri 
•re  gay  and  active— under  such  circumstancfB  you  do  not  give  nf. 
" Oh !  for  health  1  Oh!  for  health  r  says  the  sick  body.  If  there 
tras  but  that  same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  sick  soul,  there  would  be 
BO  trouble. 

"  Wilt  thou  he  made  whole  ?"  aaith  the  Saviour.  The  question  H 
not,  "  How  many  of  you  have  tried  the  faith  ?"  It  is  not,  "  How  ItWIf 
have  you  suffered  ?"  It  is  simply  this :  "  Wilt  thou  now  be  made 
whole?"  Wliile  you  still  turn  your  eye  back  morbidly  Upon  you* 
own  mistakes,  there  is  but  little  chance  for  you ;  but  if  you  rouse  up 
from  this  backward-looking  selfishness — for  this  Pvcr-repeating  con- 
scioasness  finally  falls  into  selfishness;  if  you  ocase  any  longer  tii 
think  so  much  about  the  past ;  if,  forgetting  the  things  that  ar*  be- 
hin<l,  you  press  forward  to  the  things  that  are  before;  if  there  hb  Itt 
yon  yet  a  springing,  yearning  desire  to  enter  at  once  and  fully  npotl 
the  Christian  course;  and  if  yon  say  to  the  Saviour,  "Yes,  I  fain 
-would  be  made  whole,"  then  your  mistakes  are  not  fatal,  and  therfe  18 
no  reason  why,  having  failed  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  you  shoald  not 
Btiive  again. 

It  is  said  of  Bruce,  that,  in  prison,  and  discouraged  with  the  heat 
of  his  campaign  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  in  moody  thonghtt 
meditated  giving  up  the  struggle  ;  but  as  he  lay  and  thought,  B  Jpl- 
f!er,  spinning  down,  caught  his  web  upon  Some  point,  and  almost  f61! 
to  the  floor.  Not  daunted,  it  crept  up  and  back,  and  started  again;  I 
and  missed  again.  And  again  it  tried,  and  fell  again.  It  Went 
through  seven  trials,  and  finally,  on  the  eighth,  cflnght,  and  estab- 
lished itself.  And  then,  with  a  base-line  laid,  it  formed  its  WBb. 
Bruce  took  heart  from  that,  through  rebuke,  and  determined  never  tO 
give  np  the  struggle.     And  at  last  victory  came. 

Oh  !  that  spiders  might  teach  ne  1  Oh  I  that  from  the  persevering 
ingenuity  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  might  be  persuaded  to  weave 
not  alone  the  web  of  our  earthly  plans  and  measures,  but  that  more 
glorious  cord  that  is  to  connect  us  with  the  eternal,  and  the  joy  and 
MeMedness  of  immortality  I 
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I  flball  not  speak  of  ttie  hinderaaces  wbich  arc  the  result  of  the 
inBpcction  of  the  lives  of  Chrietian  men.  There  are  hinderances  of 
this  kind ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  those  that  are  loss  nnwortfay ;  thoM 
that  belong  to  generous  and  noble  minds.  The  man  who  nukkea  the 
example  of  Christians  round  about  him  the  pretense  of  hinderance, 
stamps  himself  as  ignoble.  lie  knows  that  this  has  nothing  to  da 
with  his  own  case.  However  other  men  may  be  cowardly,  that  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  courageous.  However  other  men  maj 
lie,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  tell  falselioods.  However  other 
men  may  be  unreliable  in  basiness  life,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
tihould  not  be  reliable  in  business  life.  And  however  imperfect  men 
may  be  in  their  moral  livea,  tbat  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  every  man  to  live  a  high  and  pure  and  holy  life.  And  when 
I  bear  men  pleading  the  insincerity  and  inconsistency  of  Christiana 
as  a  reason  why  they  themselv^ea  are  not  Christians,  I  know  that  they 
want  an  excuse,  and  that  they  search  for  one.  I  pass  by  such  cMses, 
therefore,  without  respectful  consideration. 

I  mention,  next,  the  debilitating  effect  of  skeptical  doubte  npoa 
the  moral  sense.  There  are  a  great  many  who  can  not  accept  religioq 
as  a  mere  fact.  There  are  a  great  many  on  whose  minds  are  throng' 
ing  thousands  of  thoughts.  There  are  those  who  come  to  reli^oa 
from  the  side  of  the  householcl,  and  from  the  side  of  their  affections. 
And  they  can  not  doubt.  Blessed  be  that  man  who  bad  Buch  a  lather 
and  mother  that,  as  long  as  the  memory  of  father  and  mother  lives, 
he  can  not  doubt.  Under  such  circumstances,  whatever  the  intellect 
may  do,  the  heart  rectifies  it.  The  intellect  may  write  "  Skepticism," 
but  the  heart  rubs  it  out,  and  writes  "Love,"  But  many  have  no 
such  childhood,  no  such  teaching,  and  no  such  association.  My  mem-t 
ory  goes  back  to  the  Sabbaths  of  my  childhood ;  to  the  bright  hill- 
top; to  the  church-bell;  and,  bo  long  as  I  remember  these  things, and 
have  a  vision  of  my  mother,  and  a  recollection  of  my  father,  I  caq 
not  doubt  religion.  But  there  are  many  who  had  no  such  parents — 
or  none  within  their  remembrance.  Many  have  had  their  whole  life's 
training  in  the  most  material  elements  ;  some  in  artistic  relations ; 
eomc  in  realms  of  doubt ;  some  in  intellectual  gladiation.  Men  oome 
to  the  subject  of  religion  from  entirely  different  points.  And  when  men 
come  to  religion  in  such  ways  tbat  they  have  in  themselves  no  mora) 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  have  suggestions  and  doubts  that  they  do 
not  seek,  but  that  are  forced  upon  tbem,  there  is  a  certain  respect  to 
be  paid  them,  and  a  certain  sympathy  to  be  expe-rienced  for  them. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  measure  Hueh  persons  on  the  scale  of  g;iillt 
at  all.  I  am  not  speaking  of  their  fault-worthiness,  I  am  simply 
speaking  of  the  dynamic  influence  on  a  man's  feelings  and  purposes 
of  absolutely  disbelieving  a  thing,  or  only  doubting  it      Snch  is  the 
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natitrp  of  things  that  we  live  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight,  in  respect  to 
the  whole  realm  of  the  invisible,  from  which  that  power  is  to  ba 
derived  by  which  the  eonl  is  to  be  rectified.  Once  let  a  man  doubt, 
and  that  ia  enough.  It  breaks  his  power  of  believing.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  that  would  be  far  from  saying,  "  I  disbelieve,"  but 
that  do  not  believe.  They  would  only  say,  "  I  am  nncertain ;"  but  to 
be  nncertain  is  enough.  When  mighty  winds  blow,  it  is  not  neces- 
axry  that  a  tree  should  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  to  be  destroyed.  On 
the  hillside  I  have  seen  young  fruit-trees  so  bent  over  that  their  root4 
have  been,  not  pulled  out  of  the  ground,  but  broken  away  from  their 
anchorage  in  the  soil,  so  that  the  trees  were  lying  at  an  acute  angle 
■with  the  ground.  They  have  received  a  shock,  and  perhaps  a  fata! 
Bhoclc  The  roots  are  there  under  the  ground ;  but  they  are  broken 
sway  from  their  contact  with  the  living  earth,  and  the  material  food 
tJtat  is  in  it. 

1  have  seen  many  persons  who  were  bent  by  the  wind«  .of  doubt 
They  are  bo  moved  that  the  root  is  impaired,  and  no  longer  performs 
the  office  of  collecting  food  and  Bending  it  up  through  the  whole  or- 
ganization. And  such  persons,  as  I  have  said,  are  aa  muuh  objects 
of  sympathy  as  of  blame.  I  do  not  say  that  they  are  free  from  gnilt 
before  God ;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  not  good  policy  for  us  to  tread 
tl}em  down,  to  fix  upon  tliem  a  stigma,  to  undertake  to  dragoon  their 
consciences,  or  to  treat  them  other  than  with  that  compassion  or  pity 
vith  which  a  benevolent  surgeon  or  physician  looks  upon  the  symp- 
toms of  mortal  sickness  in  any  of  his  patients. 

I  say,  then,  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  Whatever  maybe 
your  doubts  and  your  difficulties,  is  there  not  a  point  of  health 
left?  Whatever  may  be  the  systems  of  philosophy  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  you  have  been  brought  up,  are  you  not  conscious,  per- 
sonalty and  experimentally,  that  you  are  in  a  low  moral  state  ?  Are 
you  Dot  conecioHS  that  there  is  a  want  of  spirituality  in  you  ?  Are 
you  not  oonacions  that  you  need  the  inflammation,  the  summer-fire  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Are  you  not  conscious  that  there  is  needed  in  your 
Bonl  something  that  shall  lift  you  into  a  larger  manhood  ?  Are  you 
content  ?  Have  you  nothing  to  desire  in  yourself?  Do  you  accom- 
plish your  ideals?  Have  you  marked  the  frame-work  of  character? 
and  have  yon  filled  it  up  ?  Are  you  not  leaving  out  the  revealed  truthi 
of  Christian  manhood  ?  Are  you,  even  on  the  pattern  of  mere  secular 
manhood,  what  you  would  be?  Are  there  no  continually-dropping 
faults?  Are  there  no  eating  sins?  Are  there  no  bondages  of  pride 
and  selfishness  ?  Are  yon  not  subject  to  evil  influences  in  such  a  way 
that  you  hold  up  your  hands,  and  cry  out,  oflen  and  often,  *'  Who 
shall  deliver  me  ^om  the  body  of  this  death  ?" 

To  such  Christ  comes,  as  he  came  to  the  poor  sick  man  of  the 


porch,  and  says,  "  Thongh  the  ordioaiy  means  of  bealing  do  not  avul 
for  thee,  wilt  thou  be  made  whole?"  There  is  healing  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  even  for  men  who  do  not  knov  wliat  they  believe ;  who 
doubt  other  people's  belief.  There  ia  a  spiritual  point  where  graoe 
can  take  bold  and  heal  souls,  though  little  by  little,  from  the  ex- 
perimental point,  tbey  Bhall  find  their  way  out  from  the  HolnlioD  of 
the  difficulties  which  hinder  them. 

There  is  another  tiinderance,  of  the  subtle  and  interior  kind,  belong- 
ing to  the  genua  of  which  I  am  treating.  There  are  those,  tbe  halnt 
of  whose  minds  converts  mora!  impresaiona  into  ideas,  rather  than 
into  actions.  There  are  those  who  tend  towaid  thought,  rather  than 
toward  disposition,  and  thus  become  reverists,  instend  of  practical 
and  living  ObristianB.  There  are  those  who  are  so  familiar  with  the 
Bible  that  it  ia  worn  smooth.  Their  wheels  slip,  as  it  were,  on  tha 
track.  There  are  a  great  many  whom  nothing  seems  to  touch  sharply 
and  closely ;  and  in  so  far  as  they  have  had  thoughts  on  this  subject, 
they  have  been  thoughts  that  have  run  off  into  reverie.  They  smoul- 
der. There  is  no  flame  iu  them.  There  are  men  who  are  like  char- 
coal heaps.  The  burner  goes  to  the  mountain,  cuts  down  trees  of 
every  kind,  reduces  them  to  the  proper  lengths,  stacks  them  up,  patl 
earth  over  them,  pats  down  the  sod,  opens  a  hole,  and  pnba  iu  his  fir«. 
Then  the  flame  takes  hold.  Instantly,  however,  the  heap  is  tightly 
covered  again,  and  then  is  left.  And  now  the  fire  cats,  and  eat«,  and 
eats;  and  without  any  disclosure  of  itself  There  is  not  air  euotigh 
to  create  a  blaze,  and  the  whole  mass  is  turned  into  charcoal.  Tha 
form  of  the  wood  is  left,  hut  the  living  principle  is  gone.  Tl)e  whole 
IS  oarbonized. 

"Hiere  are  a  great  many  men  who  never  once  break  out  into  flame^ 
"^oy  are,  as  it  were,  compacted  of  tbougbls  and  feelings  which  are 
ao  covered  up,  and  so  smothered,  that  tbey  never  have  disoloatirei 
There  is  a  process  of  inward  consumption  going  on.  They  are  given 
t9  raverie;  to  thinking  about  things;  to  turning  them  over  is  the 
mind  ;  te -taking  them  up  and  laying  tbeot  down  ;  to  drawing  then 
on,  and  putting  them  off. 

Have  yon  never  seen,  on  a  hot,  sweltering  summer  day,  a  boy  at 
his  studies?  He  t^es  up  his  book,  and  opens  it  at  a  given  place, 
and  reads  a  little.  He  does  not  want  to  read  there,  so  be  opens  it  at 
aBOtherplace,andreadsalittle  there.  He  does  not  want  to  read  there, 
either,  ajid  turns  to  another  place,  and  reads  a  little.  He  takea 
up  another  book,  and  looks  at  the  pictures.  He  takes  up  another  book. 
It  is  bottom-aide  up;  hut  he  does  not  know  it,  lie  takes  up  another 
twoh.  And  so  ha  listlessly  drifts.  All  the  summer  aileroooD  be  haa 
been  busy  with  his  books,  hut  be  has  not  gained  ow  uaglB  i4M>.  ttn 
ia  in  a  atate  of  revoie  aii  the  time.  -.ifj  ■ 
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What  would  you  think  of  a  mechauic  who  should  go  to  h'lB bench, 
prepoBBesaed  by  some  sorrow  or  joy,  and  tliougbtlessly  take  up  his 
Rhisel,  and  cut  with  it  here ;  and  lay  that  down,  and  take  up  hia  com- 
pass, and  mark  out  Bome  work  there  ;  and  by  it  aside,  and  take  up 
Ilia  saw,  and  draw  it  once  or  twice ;  and  then  take  up  hie  plane ;  and 
Bo  mn  tbroHgh  hiB  whole  kit  of  tools,  without  any  aim  or  object,  fram 
iog  nothing,  doing  nothing,  accomplishing  no  result,  simply  begin- 
iriiig  one  thing  and  tben  another? 

So  men  do,  precisely,  in  religion.  The  problem  with  every  man  is, 
How  will  yon  establish  manhood  on  a  moral  basis  ?  How  will  you 
btgin  at  the  smallest  point,  and  oarry  up  your  life  on  a  higher  plane, 
with  a  noble  purpose,  and  with  daily  accretions  and  victories  P  Bat 
men,  instead  of  doing  any  thing,  think  about  this  thing  and  that. 
They  think  about  the  poetry  of  religion.  They  think  about  the  ser- 
mons that  they  have  heard,  an^  turn  them  over  in  their  mind.  They 
are  said  to  be  thoughtful.  They  say,  "  I  have  religion  much  in  my 
nUDd."  Yes,  it  is  in  their  mind  as  a  reverie.  They  are  like  smokers. 
A  man  goes  into  hia  study,  and  pnts  his  feet  on  the  stove,  and  rockSr 
and  takes  his  pipe,  and  smokes  for  ideas!  And  soon  the  ideas  curl' 
np  about  his  head  !  And  the  room  is  fall  of  ideas  at  last  I  And' 
tbere  are  thousands  of  men  who  treat  religion  in  very  much  thcsame 
way.  They  are  after  ide.is.  And  what  more  do  they  get  than  vaguC, 
pleasing,  but  abaoliitely  uBcless  reverie  ?  There  is  a  very  bad'  habit 
of  digestion  where  every  thing  turns  to  reverie.  Men  ought  to  reduOQ 
thoughts  to  purpose.",  and  purposes  to  results.  That  is  the  true,  manly 
course.  Not  they  are  the  real  wise  men,  who  use  their  mind  as  a  mill, 
and  ceaselessly  grind  their  thonghts,  like  wheat,  but  never  get  sofa* 
aa  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread. 

There  are  those  who  have  a  vague  impression  that  religion  de- 
maftds  a  professional  and  ecclesiastical  character,  which,  although  il 
may  be  necessary,  is  repulsive.  There  are  many  who  fcel  that  reli- 
gloH  is  to  life,  and  to  eternal  life,  what  a  court  dresw,  in  Europe,  is  to 
aa  ambassador.  If  one  follows  the  fashion  of  the  European  court*, 
he  can  not  go  before  the  king  on  royal  receptions,  except  in  the  ridi- 
culous equipage  which  is  prescribed,  and  which  is  designed  as  fiir  as 
possible  to  make  a  man  look  like  a  monkey.  And  though  it  may  bfl 
repulsive  to  his  taste,  the  man  says,  "I  am  here  as  ambassador,  and 
this ispurely  professional;  and  although  T  laugh  at  this  wig, and  thit 
sword,  and  all  these  trimmings,  as  unworthy  of  a  man,  yet  I  submit 
to  them,  and  discharge  my  duty  in  them." 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  grace  is  a  sort  of  suit  cut  out  for 
a  man ;  that  a  man  must  become  a  Christian  in  some  regular  way ; 
that  he  must  have  this  or  that  kind  of  experience,  or  he  can  not  be  • 
Chrislian;  that  Christianity  has  prescribed  certain  eoclesiastioal  coiw 
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ditione.  And  men  say,  "  Rather  tlian  be  lost,  I  prefer  to  become  s 
ChriBtiim."  But  the  thing  itKelf  is  repulsive  to  them.  They  see  no 
beniity  in  the  life,  nnd  no  beauty  in  the  idea. 

I  present  distinctly  the  other  view.  That  is  the  repreaentatioa  of  ■ 
the  ascetic ;  but  I  call  men  not  to  the  assumptioa  of  things  difla;^ree- 
able.  If  there  is  one  single  thing  obligatory  upon  a  man,  which,  when 
viewed  from  the  riglit  eland-point,  ia  homely  and  unlovely,  it  does  not 
belong  to  Christianity.  Christianity  is  in  its  very  nature  the  endow- 
ing of  a  man  with  royalty  of  character.  It  is  the  making  tilings  strong, 
and  sweet,  and  fruitful,  and  bennliful.  Beauty,  and  liberty,  and  life, 
and  power,  belong  to  every  single  element  to  which  a  man  in  called 
in  the  Christian  life.  And  I  preach  Christ  and  the  Cliristian  life,  not 
because  they  are  necessary  to  bridge  over  death,  and  save  a  man  froia 
damnation.  I  preach  them  as  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  iul- 
fiU  his  nature  ;  as  the  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  tightly  develop 
his  reason,  and  subordinate  panaion  to  moral  sentiment ;  as  the  only  . 
way  in  which  moral  sentiment  can  come  to  all  its  blossoms,  and  to  all 
its  beauty.  It  is  the  best  part  of  a  man's  natni'C  that  Christianity  libe-. 
rates.  Without  religion,  a  man  is  like  gold  which  is  hidden  in  a 
mountain.  With  it,  he  ia  like  the  gold  when  it  is  dug  out,  and  be- 
comes  coin,  or  is  made  into  ten  thousand  beautiful  objects.  Witliont 
religion,  a  man  is  as  a  seed.  With  it,  he  is  as  (he  oak  which  is  de- 
veloped from  that  seed — or  the  wine  that  has  been  produced  from  that 
seed — or  the  flowers  that  have  sprung  from  that  seed. 

If  a  man,  therefore,  looks  upon  the  Christian  life,  and  says,  "  Oh ! 
it  is  a  dreary,  cross-bearing,  sighing,  solitary  kind  of  life !"  I  say  it 
ia  not.  K  he  says,  "It  is  not  the  life  for  the  young  eagle,  or  tbe 
lion,"  I  say  it  is  just  the  life  for  the  young  eagle,  and  that  "the  Lioo 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndab"  is  its  model,  The  eagle  ia  the  very  gymbol 
employed  ;  and  God  calls  us  eaglets,  to  be  borne  aloft  by  bis  power. 

I  call  you  to  no  suicidal,  crippling  process.  I  call  you  to  no  such 
idea  of  crucifixion  and  separation  as  takes  away  any  part  of  a  tme, 
real,  manly  development.  I  call  men  to  nati»-e.  I  call  men  back  to 
God  in  nature.  I  call  men  to  magnitude,  to  glory,  to  power,  and  to 
liberty,  such  as  can  not  belong  to  those  who  serve  the  flesh,  and  snoli 
as  belong  only  to  those  who  live  in  the  spirit,  and  for  the  spirit. 

If  there  be  those,  then,  who  are  hindered  by  a  misconception  of 
what  Christian  character  means,  I  pray  yoo,  revolutionize  your  con- 
ceptions. Tour  binderances  will  drop  as  soon  as  you  have  a  right 
idea  of  a  true  Christian  life  and  character. 

I  will  not  pursue  further  a  consideration  of  these  hinderancea  to- 
night. I  will  only,  in  closing,  say  that  the  very  central  point  of  all 
is  this — that  every  man,  whatever  be  his  binderances,  should  be  faith- 
ful to  the  inward  yearning  and  longing  to  be  made  whole.     If  that 
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I,  and  you  are  trao  to  it,  tliere  is  hope  for  yoii.  So  long  as  a  man 
sapires;  eo  long  as  a  man  does  not  count  himself  unworthy  of  eternal 
lifo;  Bo  long  as  a  man  does  not  abandon,  or  cover  over  and  bury  tlie 
tboagbt  in  the  text,  and  cocBigo  himself  to  an  ignominious  indiffe- 
rence ;  BO  long  as  a  man  baa  a  palpitating  consciousness  measuring 
his  Hfe,  and  his  thoughts,  and  his  ambitions,  and  his  conduct;  so 
long  as  he  feels  bis  imperfection  ;  so  long  as  all  the  pride  in  him  is  a 
noble  pride;  so  long  as  he  is  discontented,  nnd  from  day  to  day 
yearns  for  higher  posBibilities — so  long  there  is  hope  for  him.  And 
Christ  comes  to  such,  saying,  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?"  There 
is  a  way  where  there  is  a  will ;  and  nowhere  else  so  much  as  in 
wiigion. 

What  if  you  are  at  the  extremist  remove  from  the  faith  which  we 
bold?  Ton  are  a  child  of  God.  Whatever  may  be  your  education 
in  ecclesiastic  ism,  and  whatever  old  notions,  or  theologies,  and  philo- 
aophies,  yon  may  have,  hitman  nature  is  common  to  all  men,  and 
alike  in  all.  And  if  yon  have  a  yearning  desire  for  something  higher 
&nd  nobler  and  better,  this  very  desire  is  the  call  of  God  in  your 
soul.  It  is  the  voice  of  Christ,  saying  to  each  of  yon,  "  Wilt  thou  be 
nuide  whole  ?" 

Are  there  not  those  here  to-night  who  have  drifted  long  enough  ? 
O  children  of  faithful  parents !  0  men  who  for  years  and  years  have 
lived  to  violate  your  own  convictions  1  O  ye  that  have  submitted  to 
the  bondage  of  this  world,  and  felt  all  the  time  that  it  was  an  igno- 
minions  bondage .'  are  tliere  none  of  yom  that,  out  of  the  prison-house, 
hold  up  your  hands  and  cry  for  deliverance?  Are  there  none  who 
are  in  bondage  to  tinworchy  habits?  Are  there  none  that  shake 
their  chains  and  say,  "  Who  will  deliver  us  from  this  bondage?" 
Are  there  none  here  to-night  who  look  back  upon  the  time  that  ia 
spent  and  past  ?  Are  there  none  to  whom  sad  feelings  come  sigh- 
ing, as  in  aniumn,  when  the  leaves  fall,  and  the  wind  sighs  through  the 
fields  and  the  forests?  Is  there  no  autumnal  feeling  bieathing  over  your 
boqIb  to-night,  and  awaking  yearnings  and  longings?  Can  you  see 
men  fall  befoie  you ;  can  yon  see  ambitions  explode  ;  can  you  behold 
the  hollownesB  and  baseness  of  the  world;  and  then  can  you  look 
forward  into  immortality  ;  can  yon  ask  youmclf, "  What  shall  become 
of  this  yearning  and  longing?  Where  shall  affections  bloom  ?  Is 
this  the  end  of  them  ?  Where  is  my  child  ?  Where  is  she  that  was 
dearer  to  me  than  my  own  self?  Wiere  are  those  that  taught 
me  ?  Am  I  a  wanderer  alone  ?  Am  I  to  be  puffed  out  as  a  candle  ? 
Ara  I  no  more  than  a  candle's  flame  ?" — can  you  look  upon  thcBQ 
thinge,  and  ask  yourself  these  questions,  and  not  be  concerned? 

Let  rattling  and  discordant  creeds  alone.  Do  not  mind  the 
quarrels  of  churches.     Listen  to  your  own  inward  want.     Hear  your 
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own  heart.  Believe  the  testimony  of  your  oirn  conscience.  Give 
heed  to  your  own  reason.  In  all  these  thingn  is  the  voice  of  tb^ 
Saviour  that  is  passing  by.  Yon  who  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  eight  and 
tliirty  years,  it  may  be,  have  been  lying  crippled  and  belpleaa,  hear 
Christ  saying  to  you,  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  whole  ?" 


PEAYER  BEFOBE  THE  SEKMOK. 

Thou,  0  Lord  I  art  the  searcher  of  tho  spirit.  Tbou  kDnn-est  the  heart  &tt» 
gether.  We  do  DOt  know  th<>e,  but  thoa  hnaweKt  as.  Nkked  mud  open  btb  w» 
bebra  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  da.  And  yot  we  are  commaadsd  to  enm* 
boldly  before  thw.  Th;'  knowledjfc  is  not  for  our  cuad«mnatioiL  Tbj  \haag\iXt 
%te  thoughM  of  mere;,  and  th;  knnwlodtre  is  for  salvalion.  And  irv  beseech  oC 
thee  that  we  maj  from  daj  to  day  draw  ni'sr  with  boldness  and  aimplicflj,  witb 
rincare  ponlteoce.  with  Barnoat  dusirpa,  thst  we  may  bo  godly,  liviog  above  tWi 
present  world  wbile  livinff  lo  it.  with  purer  motivce,  with  nobler  ntaK  viib  a 
better  endeavor  than  other  men.  Bwause  we  are  called  by  thy  name,  may  we 
have  tliy  apiril,  walk  in  thy  footBlepi,  bear  about  thy  precious  example.  BCd  bo, 
according  to  the  measure  of  our  knowled^  and  our  iticn^h,  to  otbets  what  thou 
art  to  UH.  Forgive  the  deficiency  of  our  past  liv'ea.  Forgive  the  outright  sins 
which  we  bavu  commttied.  Oar  forgetfultiusa,  onr  beedieBsness,  uur  iafinnltlM — 
we  beseech  of  thee  not  only  that  Ihnu  wilt  paes  them  by,  bot  that  thou  will  givs 
ua  strength  in  time  to  oome.  For  we  draire,  not  so  much  to  remove  pain  asd 
penalty,  ea  in  remove  impurity  and  Belflahncm  sod  pride  It  is  not  so  aach  joy 
that  we  seek,  as  that  we  may  have  a  better  manhood,  noblor  lhou);btH,  iraer  por- 
poses,  and  purer  hoarta,  and  be  more  gracious  and  genurous  and  benefScent,  aa 
thou  art.  And  we  beeeech  of  thctt  that  thou  wilt  grant  aoto  i)S  that  wo  msj 
grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Savionr  Jesus  Christ. 

If  there  are  any  who  look  upon  tho  Christian  life  wistfully,  and  denrc  to  eittvr 
therein,  but  are  hindered,  O  Lordt  we  pray  that  thou  wtlt  take  away  the  bio- 
derancea,  or  teacli  them  to  remove  tbem.  Confirm  all  good  resolutions.  Inspira 
rusolntioas  in  those  who  have  been  carolesa  and  heedless.  We  pray  that  thoa 
will  consummate  the  work  where  it  has  begTin.  If  there  are  those  who  are  bo- 
ginning  to  turn  their  thouglits  to  God.  who  are  adding  one  or  two  porposea,  but 
who  are  not  yet  entering  in  earnest  and  fully  upon  the  Cliristinn  course,  0  Lnrd  I 
wo  pray  that  thou  vrilt  quicken  them,  that  thou  wilt  gtva  them  a  whole  heart, 
that  they  may  seek  thee  with  all  their  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul.  Mtd  strenn^ 
And  may  this  greatest  gift  of  Ood,  the  revelation  of  Christ  Jesus,  in  the  expe- 
rience of  our  hearts,  be  granted  to  every  one  here — especially  to  those  who  are 
taught — to  those  that  have  been  from  childhood  instructed  in  things  pertaining 
U>  their  salvaUou. 

Remember,  we  pray  thee,  consecmted  ones.  Remember  those  thai  have  b««B 
promised  nnlo  thee,  Bemember  thoee  whom  parents  have  broaght  up  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord.  Far  from  thee  they  may  have  gone ;  bat  not  beyond  ihy  reach 
nor  thy  mercy.  If  they  be  enthralled,  if  they  are  twnpted  mora  than  Ihej  can 
bear,  oh !  saffer  them  not  to  bo  overthrown  and  to  become  castaways.  Bring 
bock  the  wandering.     Restore  them  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  sduIb. 
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KWe  beieedi  of  thee  that  tHoa  wilt  help  each  one  of  ns  to  Help  othen.    Maj 
pi  that  Aie  Joined  together  in  life  in  a  holj  friendBhip  help  each  other,  and  be- 
%  of  hindering  one  another.    May  we  pat  no  burdens  npon  others.    May  we 
to  it  that  our  example,  that  oar  disposition,  that  oar  very  priyileges  and 
are  not  made  yokes  of  bondage  to  others.    While  we  seek  our  own  liberty, 
we  likewise  seek  the  liberty  of  others  roand  about  as. 
errant  that  we  may  be  steadfsist  in  the  divine  life.    And  ais  the  days  go  on, 
oar  years  are  more  and  more  numbered  and  passed  away  ;  as  we  behold  the 
Mortality  of  n|en,  and  see  on  how  frail  a  foundation  the  strongest  stand — grant 
^^%ft  we  may  be  more  earnest,  and  that  we  may  fulfill  the  will  of  our  God.    May  we 
^  with  our  might  what  our  hands  find  to  do.    The  night  cometh,  when  no  man 
^aUbor. 

Bless  the  services  of  the  evening — the  word  of  instruction,  the  songs  of  praise, 
<Nir  eommonion  of  prayer,  our  fellowship  one  with  another.  Accept  our  thanks- 
^jKiBg  te  all  the  many  blessings  with  which  this  day  has  been  freighted. 

We  beseech  of  thee  tliat  thus  thou  wilt  advance  us  from  Sunday  to  Sunday, 
wX  last  we  are  prepared  to  rise  and  enter  .that  rest  which  romiuneth  for  the 
of  God. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amen, 
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OOB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  add  thy  blessing  to  the  word  of 
truth  spoken.  May  it  go  forth  with  power.  May  it  find  some.  May  it  excite 
•gain  the  aeenskomed  feeling.  May  it  lead  some  minds  to  new  purposes.  May 
tiisre  be  some  that  shall  begin,  from  this  night,  according  to  the  measure  of  their 
■tieogth  and  the  light  that  is  shining  on  their  path,  to  walk  in  the  Christian  life. 
Oh  1  leveal  thyself,  then  that  art  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  and  altogether 
loraly ;  thoa  whom  the  son  can  not  help  for  brightness ;  thou  whom  all  the  earth, 
In  its  aommer  beauty,  is  not  fit  to  represent.  O  thou  Prince  and  glorious  God 
and  Father  I  manifest  thyself  to  longing  souls.  Find  those  that  can  not  find 
thsmaelTea.  Speak  to  those  that  will  not  speak  to  thee.  Heal  those  that  are 
4(ffng  to  ladt  of  medicine.    Glorify  thyself. 

And  thy  name  ahall  have  the  praise.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.    Amtn. 


The  Supreme  Allegiance. 


THE  SUPREME  ALLEGIANCE. 


BUNDAY   EVENING,   MARCH  38,   1S89. 


"  He  thU  loreth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  Ih  not  worthj  or  me  :  uid  ha 
Hutt  loTeth  Bon  or  (isughler  morn  than  me  in  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  that 
Uketh  not  his  croBS,  and  tolloweth  after  mo,  Is  not  worthy  of  me." — Matt.  i. 
37,88. 

"And  there  went  great  mulUtadee  with  hJm^  &nd  he  t anted,  and  (aid  anto 
then,  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  Dither,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 
diQdren,  and  brethren,  and  sister*,  yea,  and  Ua  own  life  also,  ha  can  not  be  my 
diKJ  pie.  "—Luke  xit.  2S,  36. 


The  most  extraordinary  thing  that  occurs  in  this  passage  ia,  that 
it  IB  the  language  of  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  seeking  to  build  up 
a  party.  It  had  excited  nnlveraal  interest.  Men  were  not  onlj  id- 
qoisitive,  but  their  curiosity  had  beconiG  morbidly  strong.  He  coald 
go  nowhere,  that  the  village  or  town  or  city  did  not  pour  forth 
ita  maltitttde.  And  if  he  were  a  partisan,  if  he  had  a  new  church  to 
Iband,  a  new  kingdom  to  establish,  this  was  a  very  strange  welcome 
to  those  who  were  coming  toward  him  and  to  him.  Never  was  there 
before,  and  never  has  there  been  since,  I  apprehend,  such  a  speech 
a>de  to  those  that  professed  to  be  wUliog  and  desirous  to  follow  an- 
other. 

Not  only  that,  but  considering  it  in  its  relation  to  entering  upon 
a  ChristiaD  or  Christlike  life,  upon  a  religions  course,  was  there  ever 
snch  a  discouragement,  as  it  stood,  and  as  it  stands  ?  Usually,  men 
are  supposed  to  think  that  there  are  obstacles  enough  in  their  way. 
At  any  rate,  men  have  a  strife  against  their  own  feelings;  against 
the  social  influences  that  surround  them ;  against  old  habits ;  against 
many  insidious  and  cunning  temptations;  and  oiir  Saviour  himself 
declared  that  the  way  to  eternal  life  was  narrow,  and  very  steep, 
and  extremely  difHuult.  And  was  it  necessary  to  heap  additional 
difficulties  on  the  threshold?  Was  it  necessary  to  carry  language 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  say,  "  Unless  a  man  hate  his  father,  and  his 
iD«tber,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his  brother,  and  his  child, 
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and  himself  also,  he  shall  not  be  mj  disciple^  ?  What  is  a  nun,ifttt 
he  has  dropped  off  all  Ms  affections?  What  is  there  left  fordiioqil^ 
ship  ?  What  is  a  man  worth  that  has  been  taught  b j  some  haA 
cism  to  hate  his  father  and  his  mother?  Is  that  a  part  of  theMt 
faith  ?  Is  that  the  best  disclosure  of  this  princely  religion  wbh 
men  are  so  fond  of  talking  about?  Is  this  the  upshot  of  it?  N«k 
So  far  as  the  immediate  application  of  this  language  to  thoie  iho 
were  following  him  was  concerned,  we  are  to  take  into  considentiM 
that  they  were  following  on  a  wrong  scent.  They  were  men  wte 
were  not  religious-minded,  and  not  at  all  purposed  to  be  religion 
minded.  For  the  most  part,  that  was  not  the  thing  for  which  thef 
followed  Christ.  They  supposed — ^and  his  miracles  largely  confiniMd 
the  impression — ^that  a  grand  good  time  was  coming,  in  which  d 
men  would  enjoy  themselves.  They  were  going  to  keep  their  an; 
they  were  going  to  keep  their  feuds ;  they  were  going  to  keep  thdr 
little  quarrels ;  bread  was  going  to  be  plenty ;  there  was  to  hi 
good  living  for  every  one ;  their  enemies  were  going  to  be  smittei 
down ;  they  were  going  to  have  a  gloriously  good  time ;  they  wen 
going  to  be  men  and  swine  indifferently,  as  they  had  been  befon; 
and  Christ  was  going  to  lead.  What  they  were  after  was  the  loatti 
and  the  miracles.  It  was  not  Christ  that  they  sought  when  thef 
were  following  Christ,  but  their  own  pelf.  Self-indulgence,  in  a 
larger  sphere,  ministered  by  divine  power,  in  a  miraculous  way;  the 
gratification  of  their  vanity  by  victories  over  their  adversaries;  tod 
various  malign  feelings — these  entered  largely  into  the  composition. 

But  it  is  not  strange  in  the  light  of  what  occurred,  during  the 
last  three  years  of  his  earthly  career,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  disci- 
ples. On  his  last  journey  toward  Jerusalem,  and  while  they  were 
approaching  the  place  of  his  last  suffering,  there  fell  out  among  bii 
bosom  disciples — and  one  who  was  involved  in  it  was  absolately 
and  literally  his  bosom  disciple — a  scene  which  reveals  the  real^moral 
state  of  those  that  were  with  him,  and  shows  the  necessity  that  there 
was  of  some  such  dealing  as  that  employed  in  our  text.  By  taniii^ 
to  the  tenth  chapter  of  Mark,  we  shall  find  that  scene  recounted: 

"  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  came  unto  him  " — another 
evangelist  modifies  it  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  mother  came  bringing 
her  two  sons ;  and  she  is  represented  as  having  spoken  to  Christ,  while 
here  the  men  themselves  are  represented  as  speaking  to  him ;  both 
statements  probably  being  true,  and  relating  to  the  same  history— 
**  James  and  John  " — strange  names,  especially  that  of  John,  when 
we  consider  his  repute,  as  the  affectionate,  the  pure,  the  thoroughlj- 
inspired  disciple,  to  be  involved  in  such  business  as  this!— "Jamfis 
and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  came  unto  him,  saying.  Master,  we 
would  that  thou  shouldst  do  for  us  whatever  we  shall  desire." 


^^   That 
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That  ifl  it,  the  world  over.     Men  want  a  religion  that  will  do  for 

jost  what  they  desire. 
"And  he  said  nnto  tbem,  what  would  ye  that  I  should  do  for  yon? 
loy  eaid  unto  hiro,  Grant  unto  ua  that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right 
id,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory." 
This  was  a  confiilentiat  communication  between  these  ofBee^eek- 
tts  and  the  President  that  was  to  be ! 

"Jeans  said  nnto  ihem.  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask." 
<  H»  understood  what  they  supposed  his  kingdom  was  to  be ;  but 
Um  teal  kingdoni  was  to  be  a  very  different  one ;  and  his  mind  passed 
ftata  the  ignoble  conception  which  they  had,  to  the  larger  one;  and, 
•ith  a  kind  of  ineffable  pity  and  sadness,  he  said,  "  Can  ye  drink  of 
>tte  cup  that  I  drink  of?  and  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am 
'tepttzed  with  ?" 

They,  simple  and  foolish,  and  with  the  frankness  of  absolute  igno- 
iBoe,  jumped  to  answer,  "  We  can," 
**  And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that 
id  drink  of;  and  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal,  shall  ye 
be  baptiEcd  ;  bnt  to  oit  on  my  right  hand  and  on  my  lefl  band,  is  not 
teioe  to  give ;  bnt  it  shall  be  given  to  them  for  whom  it  is  prs- 
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I       Now,  there  were  ten  other  men  who  wanted  just  this  office. 

"  When  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began  to  be  much  displeased  with 
Junes  and  John.  But  Jesns  called  tbem  to  him,  and  saith  nnto 
them.  Ye  know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Oieia- 
^le«  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  their  great  ones  eKcrdse  au- 
thority npon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not  be  among  you  ;  bnt  wboso- 
'•ver  will  be  great  among  yon,  shall  be  your  minister" — your  waiter 
— "and  whosoever  of  yon  will  be  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all," 

What  a  singular  insight  this  is  into  the  nctnal  condition  of  the 
bearts  of  the  best  men  that  Christ  met,  and  whom  he  had  selected  as 
Ins  own  disciples — and  that,  too,  after  they  hud  heard  him  for  two 
j^ars  or  more!  On  this  last  solemn  journey  to  bis  crucifiKion,  and 
under  the  very  shadow  of  the  cross,  two  of  the  disciples  were  sqnab- 
bting  as  to  who  should  have  precedence  in  his  earthly  kingdom  ;  and 
s  third  was  already  drawing  near  to  that  temptation  by  which  he 
betrayed  his  Master,  and  gave  him  over  to  death  ! 

If  this  was  the  condition  of  the  hearts  of  the  best  men,  what  do 
you  snppose  was  the  condition  of  the  hearts  of  the  great  rabble  that 
followed  Christ,  pouring  out  of  cities  and  villages?  Do  yon  not  snp- 
pose that  they  were  thinking  of  the  chances  which  the  now  kingdom 
wonld  afford  for  the  gratification  of  their  lower  nature?  Do  you  not 
suppose  their  thoughts  wore  occupied  with  the  fish  and  bread  that 
they  would  have  to  eat;  the  indolence  which  they  would  enjoy;  the 
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■ins  in  wUeh  they  would  be  pernuUed  (o  indiilga;  jdl  maiuMrff 
lioenaes  whioh  thej  would  hsTO  in  thingii  iniqiiitoiis  aad  Mfn|lt 
''And  wM  it  not  neoeamy  that  there  should  be  aoaie  inoiKTe  teeahng 
on  the  pert  of  Ohristf    Did  he  not  need  to  tom  bmok  and  «y1i 
theae  peoploi  ^Do  not  think  that  yon  are  fidlowing  a  tme  idjgea 
•  with  yonr  present  ndnd.    So  Aht  are  yon  £xNn  it^  that  not  one  if  yn 
ooald  follow  me.    Ton  Ioto  a  thonaand  thinga  better  than  job  h 
me;  yon  love  your  own  honadioldi  better;  yon  love  yonr  own iji 
better;  yon  love  yonr  own  pleaanre  better;  and  yet^  my  eertin  ii 
one  of  pnie  loying.   In  the  state  of  pnre  leve^  there  k  nothing  M^im 
than  love;  and  he  that  loves,  must  be  willing  to  give  np^fbr  ths«ls 
of  his  love,  every  thing  bnt  honor **? 

So  Christ  saysi  ^My  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  lore;  andhsAtf 
does  not  oome  to  me,  and  love  me  m(ne  than  he  loves  anything 
is  not  worthy  of  me.    My  love  oan  not  be  booght  at  any  prim 
than  that    Ton  mnst  give  me  the  nttermost  of  love^  or  I  will  iH 
takeit'' 

Consider,  also,  this  teaehing  in  Its  apparent  demorsBifaq;  dbi 
Literally  taken,  the  words  in  Lake  shook  ns.  ^If  any  man  eosuli 
me,  and  hate  not  his  flither,  and  mother,  and  wift^  and  ohiIdrea,.9l 
brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  lift  also»  he  oan  not  be  aif 
diBeipIa'*  There  are  none  of  those  little  qmrks  whieh  peopls  an 
fimd  of  pnttbg  into  their  ssntenoes  nowadays— those  preeantJo—y 
interjeeted  daasea  It  is  not,  ''If  any  man  oome  to  me^  aBd,«i 
to^re,  hate  not  his  father,  and,  as  U  were^  hate  not  his  mother/  ft 
is  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  is  shot  as  from  a  warrior's  bow  right  it 
the  heart. 

There  is  somebody  in  terrible  earnest  here ;  and  there  is  some 
thing  here  that  is  worthy  of  this  earnestness. 

A  religion  which  really  made  it  a  fundamental  condition  that  t 
man  should  strip  off  all  his  tenderness,  and  all  his  gentleness,  aud  aH 
the  thousand  affections  which  God  is  at  such  infinite  puns  to  cahi- 
vate ;  a  religion  that  overturned  the  family,  and  destroyed  the  reb- 
tions  between  parents  snd  children,  and  all  the  other  relationshipi 
which  have  sprung  up  in  the  heart — such  a  religion  would  nun  i^ 
self  in  less  than  a  generation.  It  would  turn  into  a  bitterness  whidi 
would  be  worse  than  the  most  malignant  fanaticbm.  Therefore,  w« 
suspect  this  to  be  metaphorical  language.  And  if  you  turn  to  Mat- 
thew, you  see  exactly  what  the  intei-pretation  is. 

'^  He  that  loveth  feither  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worth j  of 
me.**  If  a  man  loves  any  human  being  more  than  Christ  he  is  not 
worthy  of  Christ — ^that  is  the  declaration.  It  does  not  follow  that 
you  must  dispossess  yourself  of  all  human  loves  in  order  to  lore 
Christ  acceptably ;  but  it  does  follow  that  whenever  any  human  lev* 
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["Cornea  in  competition  with  clivine  love,  there  is  to  be  not  one  single 
tnoment  of  weighing,  not  one  single  moment  of  chaffering,  not  one 
kingle  moment  of  hesitation.'  For  oar  earthly  loves  are  bnl  ho  many 
silver  steps  leading  ns  up  to  the  great  golden  love  of  God.  We 
learn  how  to  love  God  by  learning  how  to  love  our  earthly  parents. 
rAp3  yet,  as  I  shall  show  by  and  by,  it  comes  to  pass,  frequently, 

1' these  loves,  which  ought  to  take  nx  to  God,  only  stand  between 

T  and  our  souls.  And  then  the  question  is,  Which  of  the  two 
I  we  take,  if  we  can  not  carry  both?  We  ought  to  love  them  in 
"pCTspeotive.  We  ought  to  begin  by  loving  on  earth,  and  then  love 
all  the  way  up,  so  that  the  heart  shall  find  no  discoi-d,  and  no  dissev- 
ering of  itself.  Lovinj^  at  the  least  should  go  on  loving  to  the  very 
greatest.  But  when,  in  the  various  vicissitudes  in  which  men's 
wickedness  places  them,  God'a  love  stands  on  one  side,  and  human 
love  stands  on  the  other ;  when  affection  is  one  way,  and  duty  the 
Other  ;  when  affection  cleaves  to  the  earth,  and  aspiration  and  nian- 
liood  tend  in  the  other  direction — there  is  not  to  be  a  moment's  doubt 
SB  to  which  way  a  man  shall  go.  He  is  not  to  follow  his  love  toward 
nnmanhness,  and  toward  the  world,  but  is  to  foUow  his  conscience 
and  faith  toward  heaven  and  toward  God. 

Only  that  which  comes  between  the  Bonl  and  God,  then,  is  to  be 
spurned  and  sacrificed.  If  any  affection,  how  dear  soever  it  may  be, 
persists  in  coming  between  the  soul  and  God,  then  it  is  to  be  treated 
libe  an  adversary.  If,  in  your  upward  tendency,  there  circle  around 
between  yon  and  your  Saviour  the  dearest  friendship  or  love,  you 
are  to  say  to  it,  "I  will  love  you,  but  I  must  love  Christ  more,"  and 
press  it  away.  If  it  come  again,  and  again,  and  again,  and  every 
time  with  more  emphasis,  you  must  press  it  away,  and  say,  "  Nay ; 
Christ  first,  and  then  thee."  But  if  it  become  pertinacious,  yea, 
aggressive ;  if  it  be  an  affection  that  will  not  let  you  rest,  bnt  assails 
yon,  and  seeks  to  drag  you  down,  and  undo  you,  then  you  must  use 
t,  lordlier  tone,  and  say,  "  Get  thee  away  !"  But  if  still,  against  your 
-whole  power,  against  your  purest  self,  against  your  higher  nature,  it 
seeks  to  strip  you  of  all  that  belongs  to  you  in  common  with  God, 
then  hate  it.  If  it  comes  to  that,  put  your  soul  against  it,  as  you  do 
against  an  enemy,  no  matter  what  the  love  is ;  for  any  love  that  will 
take  you  away  from  God  will  in  the  end  take  you  away  from  your 
best  self — from  your  hope  and  aspiration, 

No  man  can  interpret  this  intensity  of  feeling  except  from  the 
analogy  and  experience  of  love.  For  when  one  is  in  earnest  in  love, 
when  the  very  summer  of  loving  is  reached,  that  love  must  rule,  no 
matter  what  suffers,  and  no  matter  what  is  sacrificed.  How  strangely 
we  see  this  in  life  I  and  how  beautiful  is  the  exemplification  that  Ufa 
gives  us  of  this  great  truth  ! 
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In  the  household,  to  the  child  thnt  always  has  been  docile,  ftnd  hu 
yielded  readily  to  counsel,  the  hour  and  the  moment  comes,  and  love 
dawna  in  the  heart  to  some  kindred  •soul.  And  growin;;,  ns  the 
spring  grows,  fragrant,  musical,  sweetly  blossomed  all  over,  thi» 
great  love  takes  possession  of  the  whole  son!;  and,  if  it  is  not 
thwarted,  it  throws  new  light  upon  father  and  mother,  npon  God, 
and  upon  duty ;  and  the  world  is  transformed,  and  people  are  trana- 
figured  ;  and  the  glory  of  God  rests  upon  all.  Oh!  that  the  vir^n 
simplicity  and  freshness  of  a  true  love  could  abide !  Oh !  thai  those 
rude  winds  of  experience  did  not  shake  down  nil  the  freshness  of  the 
dew  that  rcHt»t  upon  a  true  love!  Oh!  that  it  could  be  kept  and 
carried  on.  Alas!  of  all  the  aad  things  in  this  world,  the  shaliering 
of  early  love  is  the  saddont  I  But  while  the  soul  stand*  towering  in 
the  greatness  of  this  new  and  conscious  love,  let  friends  seek  to  sep- 
arate those  that  thus  love,  and  see  with  what  strange  avulsion  the 
lover  turns  away  from  friends.  And  if  the  friends  persist,  see  how 
the  lover  begins  to  gather  winternn  his  brow,  and  in  bis  eyes  to 
look  ice.  And  if  the  friends  still  persist,  and  would  fain  rend  asun- 
der this  new-found  life  between  soul  and  soul,  how  does  the  lovor  act 
at  naught  parents,  and  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  friends,  and  neigh- 
bors, and  give  up  every  thing,  and  go  out  of  the  father's  house  disin- 
herited and  B  pauper,  rather  than  give  up  the  one  loved  I  Tiius  is 
fulfilled  in  yonr  own  household  the  very  figure  of  the  S.'iviour. 

A  great  love  will  have  its  own  way,  and  will  array  itself  against, 
and  hate,  whatever  thing  shall  attempt  to  estop  it.  And  Christ 
says,  "  When  the  greatness  of  the  soul's  love  to  me  is  taken  into  the 
heart,  every  thing  which  hindars  it  must  bo  put  down.  And  if  it 
contends,  it  is  to  be  hated  and  counted  an  enemy.  In  othfjr  words, 
you  are  \a  do  by  Clirist  just  what  you  do  in  the  household,  and  by 
each  other. 

Do  you  not  see  it,  now  that  the  offensiveness  of  this  declaration  ia 
taken  away?  Does  not  this  explanation  bring  it  within  the  bounds 
of  true  sympathy  ?  Is  there  not  something  very  noble  in  it  ?  Would 
you  want  one  like  Christ  to  conoe  with  such  a  love  as  his  for  you,  snd 
then  be  content  with  any  thing  short  of  this  heroic  and  overflowing 
love  on  your  part  ?  Would  you  want  God  to  come  to  your  soul,  and 
Bufl'er  you  to  give  to  him  a  failh  ing's  worth  of  love — a  mere  penurious 
parceling  out  of  your  affection,  auch  as  you  bestow  upon  many  others  ? 
It  would  not  he  worthy  of  the  divine  nature.  It  would  blast  all  onr 
hope  and  all  our  joy,  which  stand  in  the  greatness  and  the  inexpug- 
nable integrity  of  God- 
Consider,  farther,  that  such  love  to  Christ  is  not  necessarily  de- 
veloped to  Buoh  inflammatory  forms  as  to  require  this  action ;  and 
that  this  declaration  represents  the  ultimate  necessity,  lUid  not  the 


For,  where  men  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
a  of  the  Lord,  it  li-equently  happens  that,  all 
their  afiections  having  been  trained  togellier,  they  are  in  such  a  state 
of  preparation  that,  when  the  hour  of  religious  development  comes, 
and  they  come  into  sympiithy  with  Christ,  ihey  come  whole-hearted, 
Ad(]  such  persons  are  never  called  to  uhoose.  There  is  no  need  of 
choice,  in  their  caaeH.  Thus,  men's  (circumstances  sometimes  favor 
them,  help  them,  instead  of  hindering  them. 

There  are  those  who  find  that  their  social  relationships  iDtcrfere 
with  their  religious  development,  and  of  whom  we  ehall  speak  in  & 
momeDt ;  but  there  are  many  others  whose  parents,  whose  brothers 
and  sisters,  whose  households,  whose  teachers,  whose  familiar  friends, 
are  already  of  Christ;  and  such  persons  are  doing  violence  to  tlteia- 
selves  not  to  go  toward  Christ  in  a  true  love;  and  when  the  hoar 
eoincs,  and  their  hearts  begin  to  move  heavenward,  every  thing  belpa 
them.  They  never  are  called  to  put  to  proof  this  commaod  of 
Christ 

I  have  in  me  that  which  would  lead  me  to  fight  and  die  before  I 
would  see  a  robber  dispossess  me  of  ray  treasure  in  my  house.  I 
probably  shitll  never  have  occasion  to  test  it ;  but  it  Is  there.  Do  you 
if  I  knew  that  my  children,  or  my 
my  roof,  toward  whom  I  feol  aa 
were  in  danger  ?  If  a  murderer 
vere  to  enter  my  dwelling,  would 
vith  pistol  and  club  in  hand,  let  them 
And  BO  would  any  man  that  was  not 
a  eneak,  A  man  who  runs  away  from  a  thief  in  his  house  is  a  sneak, 
and  does  not  deserve  a  house.  No  man  that  will  sufier  himself  to  be 
despoiled,  and  will  put  all  that  ho  has  in  his  castle  at  themerey  of  tba 
robber  and  the  murderer,  because  it  is  not  prudent  to  risk  any  thing, 
is  beneath  contempt.  There  would  be  less  of  crime,  if  the  aura- 
mnnity  had  a  higher  sense  of  manhood  under  such  circumstauees. 
This  spirit  is  in  me ;  but  I  probably  shall  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  it  in  practice — and  partly  because  it  is  known  to  be  there! 
Yon  probably  will  not ;  but  still,  if  the  time  should  come,  would  yoa 
not  play  the  part  of  men  ?  Ho  that  sufiers  his  house  to  be  broken 
open,  and  his  goods  to  be  spoiled,  when  he  could  at  some  personal 
Tisk  hinder  it,  is  not  worthy  of  citizenship;  is  not  worthy  of  the 
name  of  patriot ;  is  not  worthy  to  be  my  neighbor ;  is  not  worthy  to 
be  called  a  man,  Tou  m.iy  never  be  called  to  put  to  proof  that 
courage,  that  fidelity,  and  that  feeling  of  responsibility  aa  a  oitisen 
and  a  man,  which  would  lead  you,  at  any  moment,  to  peril  yourUf^ 
rather  than  that  a  vile  insult  should  be  left  staining  you  and  yoiur 
houuhold ;  yet  it  must  be  there. 


snpjioBc  any  thing  would  terrify 
aervutits,  or  any  that  were  under 
a  general  feels  toward  his  soldiers 
or  robber,  with  intrusive  violence, 
X  not,  without  hesitation,  and 
know  what  generalship 
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It  is  the  same  in  regard  to  our  Saviour.  There  are  thousands  and 
thousands  of  instances  in  which  men  are  not  called,  and  most  of  you 
probably  will  not  be  called,  to  choose  between  Christ  and  some  other 
object  of  affection ;  but  if  the  time  should  ever  come  in  which  you 
were  called  to  make  the  choice,  then  the  feeling  of  love  to  Christ, 
stronger  than  love  for  any  thing-  else,  must  be  developed. 

I  do  not  come  to-night,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  first  evidence 
which  you  give  of  religion  must  be  that  yon  are  willing  to  give  op 
every  body.  I  do  not  waut  you  should  give  np  any  body.  I 
do  not  present  the  Lord  Jcaus  Christ  to  you  to-nighi,  saying,  "  If 
you  love  hira,  yon  must  be  conscious  in  your  soul  of  not  loving  your 
father  and  your  mother."  I  do  not  say  that  when  his  bright  image 
dawns  on  yonr  heart,  you  must  feel  that  every  thing  else  drops  anA 
falls  away.  I  preach  no  such  doctrine.  But  I  do  say,  that  when 
called  of  Christ,  and  your  conKcieoce  bears  testimony  to  the  higher 
duty  of  loving  him,  if  you  find  that  you  are  hindered  from  the  full 
discharge  of  your  love,  yon  must  have  that  latent  resource  of  fidelity 
to  your  affection  which  shall  enable  you  to  dixpossess  every  thing 
and  every  body,  and  mount  up  to  Him  that  is  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  and  altogether  lovely.  Bat  it  is  an  alternative  in  the  bouI, 
and  not  an  experience  to  be  used  eveiy  day. 

This  reserve  power  being  within  us,  there  will  be  occasions,  per- 
haps more  than  some  suspect,  for  the  use  of  it.  Sometimes,  for  in- 
Blance,  parents  are  absolute  unbelievers  in  religion — nay,  are  even 
haters  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  needful  to  show  by  what  steps  they  have 
become  so ;  but  there  are  parents  wlio  seem  to  have  a  feeling  of 
hatred  toward  the  truth.  And  to  ihem  it  is  a  cauNc,  not  only  of  grief, 
but  of  anger  and  positive  rage,  when  their  children  begin  to  have  re- 
ligions aspirations  and  religious  yearnings.  When  the  religious  life  bo 
gins  to  dawn  in  their  children,  I  have  known  parents  to  he  filled  with 
quarrelsomeness  and  bitter  opposition.  And  if  llie  child  is  very 
timid,  or  is  not  conscientious,  it  is  trampled  down  and  ovcrbonse. 
Tet  how  sad  it  is  that  tliere  should  be  hearts  that  sigh  and  cry,  home- 
Nck  for  God  and  for  heaven,  alt  their  life,  and  that  there  should  be 
none  to  rnn  to  their  succor !  There  are  many  who  can  neither  go  to 
Christ,  nor  get  over  their  longing  to  go,  such  is  the  domination  of 
their  parents.  They  can  not  give  up  their  desire  to  follow  Christ, 
and  yet  they  dare  not  openly  follow  him.  Woe  be  to  him  who 
neilher  walks  in  the  way  of  godliness,  nor  will  suffer  thcin  to 
walk  there  who  fain  would  !  Woe  be  to  him  who  will  not  hear 
the  voice  of  God,  nor  suffer  them  to  hear  it  whose  open  ear  nstcns 
for  the  call  out  of  heaven!  Such  there  are;  and  to  such  I  say. 
Though  yonr  father  and  your  mother  deride  you;  though  they 
threaten  yon  with  all  ill-will  anJ  disinheritance ;  though  they  uiDoy 
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yoa  with  ezceflsive  annoyances,  nevertheless,  Christ  says,  **  He  that 
lovee  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

Sometimes  parents  are  very  worldly-minded,  though  in  a  certain 
■Bort  they  are  believers,  and  profess  to  be  believers.  There  are  many 
w^ho  believe  just  enough  to  shield  their  consciences,  and  save  them- 
selves from  being  counted  infidel.  They  believe  in  a  kind  of  mutual 
protective  Christianity,  which  takes  care  of  their  anxieties  and  fears, 
and  allays  all  their  trbuble  in  these  respects — nothing  more.  The 
idea  of  a  perfected  manhood,  of  a  cleansed  conscience,  and  of  a  puri- 
fied heart;  the  idea  of  an  imagination  radiant  with  interspheriiig, 
heavenly  truths ;  the  idea  of  a  great  overruling  affection,  that  like  a 
son  pours  its  light  down  upon  all  lesser  affections,  has  not  occurred 
to  theuL  It  is  no  part  of  their  conception.  They  have  no  desire  in 
that  direction.  They  have  a  church  religion.  They  say,  "  It'  I  will 
give  up  so  much  every  Sunday,  if  I  will  pay  the  minister,  if  I  will  go 
to  church,  if  I  will  read  the  Bible,  if  I  will  do  this,  that,  and  the 
other  thing.  Religion,  will  you  take  care  of  me  ?"  And  that  kind  of 
religion  always  says,  **  Tes,  I  will  insure  you."  And  so  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  the  community  who  have  just 
religion  enough  not  to  have  any  at  all !  The  little  religion  which 
they  already  have  is  put  out.  They  say,  *'  We  believe  in  religion  ; 
but  it  is  a  reasonable,  rational  religion.  This  world  is  a  good  world, 
and  Ood  has  given  the  bounties  of  this  world  to  enjoy ;  and  a  grateful 
heart  should  take  these  bounties  and  enjoy  them.  Therefore  let  us  eat 
and  drink,  and  praise  God  by  being  happy."  And  so  party  afler  party, 
and  dance  after  dance,  and  elegant  debauch  after  elegant  debauch,  fol- 
low. They  want  society  to  be  radiant  and  sparkling.  And  for  them, 
any  thing  but  the  undertones  of  the  judgment-day  to  come;  any 
thing  but  those  long  wails  that  set  in  from  the  other  world,  as  the 
surf  thunders  on  the  shore,  telling  of  distant  storms;  any  thing  but  a 
religion  that  disturbs  their  brilliant,  sparkling  life. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a  child,  much  loved  and  beautiful, 
whose  curls  are  beautiful,  whose  eyes  are  beautiful,  whose  brow  is 
beautiful,  whose  lips  are  beautiful,  over  whose  face  advancing  years 
throw  grace,  whose  deepening  sensibility  gives  more  beauteous  ex- 
pression to  that  which  nature  made  beautiful  at  first,  who  is  the 
coyest,  sweetest,  charmingest  creature  of  the  whole  neighborhood, 
and  who  is  the  admiration  of  every  one — such  a  child,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  father  and  mother  have  anticipated  that  she  wo  aid 
come  out,  and  make  a  sensation,  and  walk  easily  queen,  is  vexatiously 
convicted  and  converted.  And  there  is  all  their  trouble.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that  Methodist  meeting,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  rant- 
ing preacher,  over  there,  it  would  not  have  happened !      And  here  is 
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this  huge  (Uscord  in  this  family.  FTerc  is  ihe  child  ibat  was  the  joy 
of  their  hearts,  and  the  pi-ide  of  thuir  life,  and  that  was  to  form  sach 
%  splendid  conDectioD,  (for  already  there  were  ever  so  luany  eyes 
directed  that  way,)  and  waa  to  build  up  their  f^iiuily,  carried 
away  with  religions  excitement.  And  all  their  hopes  are  crushed. 
The  fether  is  in  a  rage,  aud  the  mother  ia  in  a  giief ;  and  they  will  not 
have  it  so.  The  child,  witli  simple  modesty,  ia  patient  but  tenacious, 
and  cures  storms  in  the  outer  circle  by  the  deep  peauo  which  God 
gives  the  aoul  in  the  closet.  She  ia  still  loving,  aud  more  obedient 
than  ever;  but  she  is  true  to  her  own  inward  love.  Having  tasted 
the  better  portion,  she  will  not  give  it  up.  And  so  great  has  some- 
times been  the  rage  of  the  father  that  he  has  actually  driven  Uis  child 
from  hia  door,  aud  dispossessed  her.  It  was  such  a  case  thai  gave 
birth  to  one  of  our  most  touching  hymns.  I  could  almost  wish  thai 
there  might  be  more  pcrsous  driven  out  fiom  home  under  the  same 
oircumstancea. 

The  child  of  a  wealthy  man  in  England  who  had  all  bis  earthly 
hopes  fixed  on  her,  returning  from  a  ball,  heard  a  Methodist  meeting 
going  on,  and  went  in;  and  tLc  recital  of  what  the  love  of  Christ 
had  done  for  various  persons  charmed  her ;  and  by  the  blessing  of 
God's  Spirit,  she  was  couverted.  And  when  she  made  knuwn  lier 
faith  and  purpose,  her  father  caat  her  off*,  and  she  was  obliged  to  go 
away  from  home.     And  this  hymn  resulted  from  that  ciroumsUuce  : 

iema,  1  xay  croaa  liave  luk<ia, 

All  to  lc»vc  anil  I'ullow  iLeti ; 
Naked,  poiir.  desjiispd,  forBakco, 

Tbou,  fr"m  lieucr.  mj  all  shall  be. 
Prrish  evarj  fond  ■uibitioD, 

All  I've  Boufrht,  or  hopoj.  at  known ; 
Vnt  liuw  rioli  Ja  taj  condition  1 

Uud  uid  heavuD  are  sUU  m;  own. 

Let  tlie  vrorld  daipisH  and  leave  me, 

Tiiej  Ii«va  left  my  Saviour,  too ; 
Human  linuls  Mid  looks  deoolve  me, 

TUou  art  not,  like  tbem,  uotroe; 
And  nliilst  tliaii  ahalt  smila  upon  me, 

God  of  wigdom,  love,  and  might. 
Fof!B  mmj  hatn.  snd  friends  nay  worn  mo ; 

Show  th;  face,  and  all  is  bright. 


Man  ma;  trunble  and  dlstretiB  me, 
Twill  bat  drive  me  to  thy  breast , 

life  with  trials  liard  may  press  me. 
Heavon  will  bring  me  sweeter  raat. 
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(Ml  I  'til  not  in  gtiet  to  harm  me, 

While  thy  love  is  left  to  me ; 
Oh !  'twere  not  in  joy  to  charm  nie. 

Were  that  joy  onmixed  with  thvte. 

Soul,  then  know  thy  fall  salvation, 

Rise  o'er  sin,  and  fear,  and  cares  : 
Joy  to  find  in  every  station 

Something  still  to  do  or  bear. 
Think  what  spirit  dwells  within  thee  ; 

Think  what  Father's  smiles  are  thine ; 
Think  that  Jesus  died  to  win  thee  ; 

Child  of  heaven,  canst  thou  repine  7 

Haste  thee  on  from  grace  to  glory. 

Armed  by  faith,  and  winged  by  prayer ; 
Heaven's  eternal  day's  before  thee, 

God's  own  hand  shall  guide  thee  there. 
Soon  shall  close  thy  earthly  mission. 

Soon  shall  pass  thy  pilgrim  days ; 
Hope  shall  change  to  glad  fruition, 

Faith  to  sight,  and  prayer  to  praise. 

It  is  Bometimes  the  case  that  a  gentle  and  dependent  nature, 
leaning,  and  aecustomed  to  lean  round  about  her  husband,  as  a  vine 
around  the  strong  trunk  of  a  tree,  finds  that  her  dawning  religious 
desires  are  most  offensive  to  him.  This  is  trial.  We  talk  of  death, 
we  talk  of  bereavements,  we  talk  of  the  loss  of  property  ;  but  I  tell 
you,  no  person  knows  trouble  till  he  knows  it  in  the  soul ;  and  no 
person  knows  trouble  in  the  soul,  till  he  knows  it  as  the  struggle  of  a 
real,  pure,  and  deep  love.  That  is  trouble.  And  when  one  has  really 
given  her  life  to  another ;  twined  her  thoughts  around  his  intellect ; 
cast  her  imagination  as  a  mingling  beam  with  his  radiant  thoughts  ; 
divided  her  very  self,  as  it  were,  her  life  counseling  with  his  whole 
life— when,  under  such  circumstances,  .she  is  called,  in  spite  of  his 
refusal,  to  step  forth  and  be  Christ's,  how  painful  and  cruel  it  is  I 
And  yet,  over  against  just  such  an  one  stands  the  Saviour,  saying, 
*'  Any  person  that  loves  husband  and  wife  b.etter  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.** 

If  possible,  the  souPs  situation  is  even  more  critical  when  the 
whole  life  has  been  invested  in  a  great  love  not  yet  consummated ; 
when  that  affection,  as  it  were,  casts  up  streams  like  the  northern 
lights,  and  fills  the  whole  heavens  with  ever-changing,  strange,  and 
witching  imaginations.  For  in  the  early  days  of  love,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  imagination,  and  a  smaller  amount  of  deep  feeling  than  in 
later  days,  when  love  consolidates,  and  so  largely  takes  on  the  form 
of  volition,  and  of  conduct,  and  of  settled  character.    And  in  these 
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early  dnys  of  oomiog  affection  faow  many  hare  made  shipwreok! 
How  ni&ny  have  found  that  ihey  wore  to  choose  between  their  love 
and  their  Christ,  and  have  not  had  the  Htrength  to  choose  Christ! 
And  even  in  that  moment,  even  in  all  those  circumstances,  blessed 
be  God,  the  terms  are  not  let  down,  and  Christ  still  sajs,  "He  that 
loves  any  thing  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me."  And  let  me 
tell  you  that  any  soul  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  lower  love,  will  give  np 
Christ  and  the  greater  love,  haii  become,  by  that  very  choice,  leaa 
worthy  of  the  love  of  that  one  for  whom  it  has  yielded  np  duty. 
There  is  nothing  that  consecrates  the  soul  so  much  as  a  heroic  achieve- 
ment. There  is  nothing  that  renders  a  man  or  woman  or  child  so 
truly  lovable,  and  so  much  to  be  admired,  aa  the  capacity  of  doing 
a  great  thing  in  the  kingdom  of  righteoosnesa.  And  I  always  feci 
that  where  a  child  steps  forth  simply,  gently,  lovingly,  in  the  way  of 
duty,  it  is  laying  up  admiration  for  after-years ;  because  by  and  by 
it  will  be  confessed,  by  those  who  opposed  the  child,  that  he  or  she 
was  in  the  right. 

There  is  many  a  hosband  who  resisted  his  wife's  importunity,  and 
■wonld  not  consent  to  her  embi-.icing  Christianity.  She  nevertheless  . 
broke  through  his  restraint  by  the  streaming  of  Christ's  love,  and 
became  an  open  and  avowed  Christian.  And  he,  in  after  years, 
blessed  God  for  her  example  of  heroism  which  led  him  in  the  right 
way,  and  was  the  moans  of  his  conversion. 

You  may  be  sure  that,  when  speaking  of  these  critical  casea  to- 
night, I  am  not  speaking  without  instances  in  my  mind.  I  have  not 
a  few  of  them.  There  are  some  most  tender  and  touching  iastanoefl 
in  this  congregation,  of  persons  whose  hearts  are  quivering,  and 
yearning  to  do  their  duty,  and  are  anxious  to  meet  the  wants  of 
love.  And  to  all  of  you  I  say,  "  You  will  best  promote  even  yonr 
earthly  loves  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord.  Take  Clirist, 
and  you  can  not  lose  any  thing  that  will  be  a  final  loss.  Taks- 
Christ,  and  be  will  give  you  back  a  thousand-fold  more  than  yott 
abandon  for  his  sake."  In  another  evangelist  it  is  said  that  those 
who  follow  Christ  in  all  things,  forsaking  father  and  mother,  husband 
and  wife,  and  houses  and  lands,  receive  again,  in  this  world,  all  that 
they  have  given  up,  and  in  the  world  to  come  life  ot«rnal ;  and  in 
thousands  of  instances  the  very  heroism  by  which  one  dispossesses 
himself  is  blessed,  in  the  spirit  of  God,  to  the  recovery  of  the  thing 
lost. 

Many  a  mother  has  offered  her  sick  child  to  God,  saying,  "Take 
it,  if  thoQ  wilt;"  and  from  that  hour  the  child  began  to  recover;  and 
God  gave  it  back  to  her.  Many  a  man  has  stood  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  his  ambition,  or  in  his  property  relations,  and  taS^ 
"  Lord,  thy  will  be  done ;"  and  in  that  act  he  has  become  a  fit  stew 
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^  of  hiB  property ;  and  Gh>d  has  restored  it  to  him.  And  bo,  many 
ttid  many  a  one  who  trusts  God  and  loves  Christ,  and  is  willing  to 
ield  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  but  is  hindered,  will  soon  find 
kmt  the  very  obstacles  which  stood  in  his  way  have  a  new  tendency, 
Hd  are  helping  him. 

There  are  oases  of  a  different  nature,  as  where  one  is  called  to 
dUow  Christ  into  another  church,  leaving  that  in  which  he  was  bred. 
hich  cases  can  never  occur  in  this  church,  because  the  door  out  of  it 
I  just  as  wide  as  the  door  into  it.  The  spirit  of  this  church  is  such 
hat  if  you  live  Christianly  you  may  live  in  the  communion  of  any 
Imroh  that  you  shall  select  on  the  earth.  There  is  no  denomination 
Ad  no  sect  with  us.  You  may  go  into  the  Presbyterian  church,  and 
^oa  shall  go  with  my  good  will,  and  the  good  will  of  your  brethren. 
fou  may  go  into  the  Swedenborgian  sect,  and  you  shall  carry  with 
ron  my  good  will  and  your  brethren's.  You  may  join  the  Episcopa- 
ians,  and  my  hearty  *^6od  bless  you"  shall  go  with  you.  You  may 
mite  yourself  to  the  hoary  old  Roman  Church,  and  still  I  will  say, 
*  Grod  bless  you."  There  are  in  that  church  means  of  grace  enough 
io  save  any  soul  that  will  be  faithful  to  its  light  and  to  its  du- 
iea.  And  although  I  think  there  are  some  churches  which  are  far 
>referable  to  others,  although  I  think  the  likelihood  of  becoming 
oninent  in  the  Christian  life  is  greater  in  some  communions  than  in 
others,  yet  I  believe  there  are  none  so  far  from  Christ  that  you  can 
lot  have  guiding  light  enough  in  them.  So,  instead  of  fighting 
thnrches,  I  prefer  to  spend  the  whole  force  of  my  life  in  giving  em- 
>ha8is  to  the  inward  life  of  godliness.  Therefore,  I  say  to  you.  Live 
18  becometh  the  children  of  Christ,  and  then  go  where  you  please. 
[  will  not  hinder  you. 

But  it  is  not  so  everywhere.  There  are  many  churches  that 
relieve  there  is  salvation  in  other  churches ;  while  there  are  many 
,hat  say  boldly,  *^  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  this  church.  You 
nust  be  saved  by  this  church,  if  saved  at  all"  If  they  think  so,  I 
lo  not  see  how  they  are  going  to  save  themselves  from  being  bigoted. 
[f  a  man  believes  there  is  salvation  by  staying  in  a  certain  church, 
md  damnation  by  going  out  of  it,  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  resorts  to 
riolence  and  persecution  such  as  have  existed  in  all  past  ages,  and 
inch  as  will  continue  to  exist,  I  suppose,  in  all  ages  to  come. 

Single  individuals,  and  even  single  churches,  here  and  there,  are 
olerant  and  liberal ;  but  no  denomination  is  tolerant  and  liberal  as  a 
i^hole.  There  is  no  denomination  that  loves  Christ  more  than  it 
oves  the  organization  of  religion  on  eartli.  I  fear  that,  taken  as  a 
Krhole,  the  human  element  in  the  church  is  loved  more  than  religion 
tself. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  frequently,  that  persons  are  drawn  out 
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of  the  charch  in  which  they  were  reared.  They  say,  "I  shall  die 
where  I  am.  I  am  like  a  tree  in  an  old  orchard  where  tbe  ground  is 
exhausted,  aud  I  long  to  be  transplanted  in  fieeh  BoiL"  And  it  it 
better,  oflentiraea,  that  persona  should  change  their  church  couneo- 
tioHB.  There  are  persons  in  this  coagregation  that  I  think  would  b^ 
better  off  if  they  could  go  somewhere  else,  I  have  labored  so  long 
witliout  producing  much  effect  upon  them,  that  I  can  not  but  think 
another  hand  and  another  soil  would  bring  from  them  more  fruit  than 
they  bear  here.  And  I  see  persons  in  other  congrcgatioDS  that  I 
think  would  be  proftted  more  here  than  there.  And  sometimes  they 
think  so.  Restraints  are  brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  they  are 
kept  where  they  are ;  but  there  are  many  who  look  up  and  out,  and 
long  to  follow  their  true  light.  They  are  smothering.  And  Ibey 
say,  "I  never  can  live  a  Christian  life  where  I  am."  la  God's  name, 
then,  go  where  you  can.  There  may  be  a  thousand  reasoos  why  yoa 
should  be  patient,  and  permit  those  who  are  in  authority  over  you  to 
nave  their  full  way  for  persuasion  ;  but  when  the  time  cornea  that 
you  say,  "  My  Lord  is  not  here,  and  if  I  am  to  live  a  Chiistian  life  I 
must  go  where  I  can  get  light  and  nourishment,"  then  it  is  your  dutj 
to  go.  If  you  love  any  thing  more  than  Christ  in  you  the  hope  o£ 
glory,  woe  be  to  you  ! 

There  are  those  who  are  called  from  a  skeptical  life.  SkeptJoi 
generally  think  they  have  no  human  nature.  They  are  accustomed 
to  think  that  they  have  hereditary  beliefs  ;  and  they  orb  themselvof 
into  a  sort  of  philosophical  liberty,  and  feel  that  they,  being  free  and 
manly,  and  going  where  they  please,  have  almost  dispossessed  human 
nature.  But  human  nature  is  about  the  same  in  the  skeptic  that  it 
is  in  the  believer.  There  is  about  the  same  cowardice  in  the  one 
that  there  is  in  the  other.  The  skeptic  does  not  dare  to  follow  hip 
own  reason,  because  people  will  ridicule  htm  ;  and  the  believer  dott 
not  dare  to  follow  his  convictions  for  the  same  reason.  Where  a 
man,  having  thrown  overboard  the  church  and  religion,  is  by  and  by 
met  by  God's  Spirit,  and  the  old  truths  begin  to  have  new  buda  in 
him,  he  can  not  but  yearn.  And  human  nature  b^g  just  the  Banw 
in  that  man  that  it  is  in  you,  he  can  not  help  thinking  what  peopla 
would  say  who  have  heard  him  reason  as  he  has  reasoned,  if  they 
knew  what  a  change  had  come  over  his  feelings.  He  can  not  help 
saying,  "  What  will  my  companions  think  and  do?"  And  he  ia  jual 
aa  much  in  the  tbrall  of  fear  as  any  one.  And  if  any  person  feels,  *' I 
am  steadily  coming  to  a  dearer  faith ;  my  heart  is  yearning,  and  b» 
coming  deeper  and  deeper  in  its  needs,"  I  say  to  him,  "  O  sinner  I** 
— for  he  is  just  that,  and  nothing  else — "  if  Christ  calls  you,  rise  Up 
and  follow  him.  If  any  thing  stands  between  you  and  Christ,  yoa 
are  not  worthy  of  him." 
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irider  the  boldneSB  and  the  geDeroiisness  of  the  Bpiril  of  tltia 
nd  the  nobleness  with  which  meu  should  come  lo  Christ, 
indicated  here.  Consider  what  Christ  is;  and  especially,  what  he 
to  you.  Consider  what  it  is  to  have  one  who  is  in  himself  the 
of  all  those  excellences  which,  in  their  separate  and  scattered 
ents,  you  BO  much  admire,  and  desire  to  see,  among  mcu.  I  not 
i!y  think  of  God  along  that  line  of  analogy  wliich  is  derived  from 
nature  and  human  character,  but  I  love  to  think  that  there  is 
ttim  a  perfection  of  these  things  which  I  see  and  admire  in  their  sim- 
B  forma  in  men.  My  God  is,  above  all  other  things,  Poet.  I  that 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Chaucer,  love  to  think  that 
ere  shoots  tlirown  out,  and  that  the  great  Singer  is  my  God. 
fbtlow  the  footsteps  of  men  that  have  walked  in  the  way  of  beauty 
-the  carvers,  and  pnintcra,  and  builders,  and  makers  of  music — alt 
ta  children  of  art ;  and  I  say.  When  we  stand  with  God,  we  shall 
nd  him  to  be  the  great  Architect,  the  grimt  Builder,  the  great  Moul- 
er  of  beauty,  the  great  Painter.  He  lets  ua  see  from  day  to  day 
■ometbing  of  the  frescoes  which  he  has  painted  in  the  heaven  that  is 
aibOTe  our  head  with  a  prodigality  that  is  amazing.  And  I  love  to 
Cliink  of  God  as  the  sum  of  all  these  excellences.  Wiser  is  he  than 
(talesman  that  attracts  admiration  ;  more  eloquent  than 
the  finest  speaker;  more  lordly  than  the  bravest  warrior;  more 
kingly  than  the  highest  potentate  ;  more  glorious  than  the  most 
beKUteons  spirit  that  ever  walked  upon  the  earth.  All  that  you  see 
tn  the  faculties  of  men  orb  themselves  np  and  form  in  him  infinite  at- 
trtbntes.  And  there  is  a  wealth  in  him,  such  that  when  you  stand 
In  his  presence  alone,  it  will  he  as  if  yon  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
whole  universe  of  poets,  and  artists,  and  orators,  and  noblu  natures, 
Ood  himself  being  all  of  them,  and  the  fountain  from  which  all  of 
them  draw  their  supplies. 

And  oh  I  that  he  should  want  my  soul  !  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many  a  woman  has  said,  when  asked  to  be  the  wife  of  some 
^naX  nature,  "It  can  not  be  1"  True  love  is  always  modest. 
It  is  always  grateful.  It  always  wonders,  "  Why  nm  I  beloved?" 
It  always  says,  "How  can  I  repay  this  love?"  And  to  think 
that  God  wants  me  I  To  think  that  this  glorious  excellence,  the 
plenitude  of  the  beauty  and  power  and  wisdom  of  heaven,  comes 
to  me — nay,  that  it  comes  lo  me  in  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  it  comes  to  me  with  all  the  sweetness  of  attraction,  and  with 
all  the  self-sacrifiue  and  sufforin^  of  dying  love!  And  yet  God, 
(rom  whose  brow  flames  beauty,  and  in  whose  bosom  love  proudly 
«its,  says  to  me,  "  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,"  and  proffers  his  own ; 
iind  if  I  were  generous,  with  what  quick  response  should  I  love  him ! 
If  I  were  honorable,  with  what  instant  apprehension  should  I  go  to 
him  I    If  I  were  possessed  of  tme  manlmesB,  ahoald  I  not  know  the 
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dignity  of  this  proffer?    Should  I  not  know  what  affection  that  was 
with  which  I  was  called  ? 

No  niagietrate  can  call  you  without  imposing  on  yon  some 
sense  of  honor.  If  one  who  stands  in  a  high  place  notices  yon,  and 
puts  confidence  in  yoit,  it  affords  you  pleasure  and  gratification. 
Every  man  especially  feels  that  it  is  a  great  honor  to  receive  atten- 
tion from  one  occupying  the  snpreme  position  in  the  nation.  And 
yet,  he  that  ia  higher  than  stars,  higher  than  suns,  higher  than  an- 
gels, higher  than  princes  and  powers  and  principalities,  higher  than 
all,  and  whose  name  is  above  «very  name,  deigns  to  call  yon  his  chili 
and  to  offer  you  a  Father's  affection,  and  a  Redeemer'a  love,  and  says, 
"  Come,  lie  mine,  and  follow  me  1" 

Oh !  he  ashamed  of  those  equivocations  with  which  you  m«et  this 
call.  Be  ashamed  of  your  hesitancy.  Be  ashamed,  above  alt,  of 
weighing  the  love  of  God  against  your  interest.  A  man  says, 
"  Which  ia  worth  more,  ray  pleasure  or  my  God  ?"  A  man  says,  "  I 
am  young  and  fresh,  and  God  is  great  and  generous,  and  I  will  take 
ray  pleasure  until  I  am  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old ;  and  then,  when 
the  quick  edge  of  satisfaction  shall  have  worn  off,  I  will  take  my  old 
age  to  God  !"  Is  there  in  hell  any  thing  that  is  meaner,  or  any  thing 
that  is  more  dishonoring  to  a  true  mnnhood,  than  that  ?  If  God'i 
love  is  worth  having,  it  ia  worth  repaying  with  yours  from  the  very 
morning  of  yonr  life,  and  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  endless  continuity. 
Men  say,  "  Which  is  better,  the  love  of  God,  or  my  riches  ?  Can  I 
.not  keep  them  both?  or,  can  I  not  keep  this  awhile,  and  then  taka 
that  ?"  And  so  they  put  off  the  love  of  God  and  the  obedienoo 
of  the  Gospel,  hojiing  that  at  the  last  day,  on  their  dying-bed,  some- 
thing will  be  wrought  by  which,  having  lived  to  the  flesh — to  vanity, 
and  pride,  and  Inat,  and  all  that  is  worldly  and  ungodly — they  shall 
be  varnished  over  and  get  into  heaven.  0  beggarFy  men  '.  my  soal . 
revolts  at  such  meanness  as  this. 

Lord,  thee  and  thee  only,  I  choose.  Now  thy  enemies  are  my 
enemies.  K  they  be  in  my  heart,  they  are  my  enemies  still.  Thongh  ■ 
they  be  in  my  bousehold,  if  they  hate  thee,  1  will  hate  them  !  Do ' 
not  I  hate  them  that  hate  thee  ?  O  Lord  !  search  me,  try  me,  and  see  ; 
if  there  he  any  evil  way  in  me.  Thus  I  have  covenanted  that  I  will 
be  thine  in  time,  and  thine  in  eternity. 

I  bless  God  that  he  will  take  no  less.  He  would  not  be  the  glori- 
ous God  that  ho  is,  if  he  would  barter  the  sublime  treasure  oi  bit 
heart's  love  for  a  miserable  divided  love  of  such  hearts  as  ours. 

I  leave  my  message  wilh  you  to-night.  It  is  a  word  in  time  for 
some  of  yon.  It  ought  to  be  a  word  in  time  to  many  more.  Called  , 
ever  since  yon  have  been  old  enough  to  know  the  sound  of  the  mi^ 
tber's  voice;  called  often  by  the  njirising  of  a  stimulated  oonscienoe 
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ir  own  bosom ;  called  by  raanj'  marked  providc-ncca ;  called  by 
and  by  fear ;  called  by  disatiter  and  bereavement ;  called  by 
iples  wliicb  you  have  seeu  round  about  you ;  called  by  Hyinpa- 
tee;  called  by  your  own  reaHon;  called  by  many  solemn  ligurs  of  re- 
flection ;  called  by  Uiat  slow-Bwinging  bell  that  has  announced  to  you 
tbe  departure  of  a  soul ;  called  by  the  remembrances  of  your  child- 
hood ;  called  by  the  heavens  above  you,  and  by  the  earth  beneath 
you ;  called  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  again  and  again  called,  is  it  not 
time,  at  last,  to  listen  ?  Is  it  not  time,  at  last,  to  say,  "  Lord,  I  am 
thine"  ? 

May  God  bring  you  heartily  and  joyfully  to  this  submission  of 
yonr  soni  to  Christ ;  and  may  the  light  of  heaven  not  cease  to  shine 
npon  that  path  in  which  thereafter  you  shall  walk,  until  you  stand  in 
ZioD  and  before  God. 


PRATEU  BEFORE  THE  SERMOS. 

Wb  Tf^oice  that  Ihoa  an  QaA  over  ail,  eterosl,  enprRinn.  nnd  all-pmrerfiil.  In 
thj  wide  realm,  thou  art  mlintr  b?  law,  Bjid  ^^oveniinE  all  tlilnei).  And  tlinaith, 
In  the  eonfiiiinn  and  ruHb,  it  ewma  at  tiniea  as  \I  all  wi^re  lost,  there  la  to  thea 
Dedthar  Fonfnrlon  nor  diBorder.  AH  thins"  are  firmly  held.  All  ihlntr*  move  as 
thej  ue  ordered.  And  thou  dost  beheld  tbe  Bojupnces  frnm  tbe  bejtiaiilair  t«  the 
«Dd,  and  do«t  ordain  them.  We  rejoice,  0  Lord  oar  God !  in  tb;  pover.  tbounh 
Bometimeawe  etand  trombling.  and  in  awe  of  Its  manirestniiiin.  How  can  we  fear 
when  thou  art  father-hearted  f  Howcanwefearwhen  we  Xnow  that  supreme  over 
every  th1n(;  else  in  tbe  nnivene  Is  thy  loveT  How  can  we  fear  when  wc  are  in  the 
midst  of  trouble,  when  we  are  Id  thedarknesa  of  the  thickest  niRhtthat  ever  befalls  na, 
when  pains  take  bold  upon  us,  and  sorrowHand  disappointments  are  round  about  us, 
If  we  hfar  tliee  Ba;inij:. "  Ail  Ihiofrs  work  to{^tber  for  good  "?  We  can  not  behold 
Low :  but  who  sees  thy  hand  laj-inR  tho  path  out  of  to^lay  into  tomorrow  1  Who 
can  behold  the  bridge  by  which  thou  dosl  plant  the  migbty  (fulfa  over  which  we 
comesa^ljf  Thou  hast  commanded  thine  angeU,  and  they  minister.  Airyservllors 
Ihey  are.  fiillilUni;  thy  behest,  and  procurini;  oar  fpicA.  "  Tlie  anj^els  of  the  Iiord 
encamp  round  aboat  them  that  fear  him ;"  and  if  our  eyes  were  open  to  discern, 
a«  did  the  prophet's  servant,  how  many  more  would  there  l>e  for  us  than  acalnst 
US !  For,  "  if  Ood  be  for  us,  wlio  can  be  a^f^iist  os  V  And  in  that  joy  and  t'lilth. 
may  we  take  up  oor  song:.  May  we  not  be  afraid,  nor  turn  back  from  duty. 
Thoogh  we  seem  brou)cht  to  the  very  perilous  edge  of  the  ({iiir.  and  hear  voic«6 
of  thunder  therein,  at  thy  command  may  we  go  forward  still.  For  thou  canst  lift 
ns  np  so  that  we  shall  not  dash  our  foot  against  a  stone.  We  rejoice,  O  Lord  I  in 
this  supreme  trust  which  thou  dost  both  permit  and  command.  For.  bow  are  we 
lifted  up  and  dt^livered  from  the  thrall  of  our  senses !  Uow  aro  we  punned  from 
day  to  day  by  cares  that  we  ncwd  not  have  I  How  many  burdens  oppress  as  that 
■re  nnnecessajy  burdensl  How  unwilling  are  wc  to  take  the  only  burden  which 
is  light,  and  the  only  yoke  which  is  easy — thy  burden  and  thy  yoke !  Onr  own 
burdens — oh  I  how  heavy  tbny  are.  And  though  thou  hast  cnmmsaded  us, "  Cast 
thy  cores  npon  hini.  for  ba  careth  for  you."  how  unwilling  are  we '.  How  often 
I  mtied  trouble  la  oui  closet  to  thee,  uid  carried  It  buk  again  1    How 


e  have  cnrriei]  out  burdens  tc  laj  tliem  at  ttij  feel,  and  behol'I,  again  thcf 
worn  upon  ub  I  How  oftfln  we  have  Boogbt  delivenLnce  that  was  open  to  as  1 
we  faith  to  enter  in  and  take  our  release  ;  bat  behold,  a^lo  we  are  in  prison  1  Oh  I 
grant  that  we  maf  bftve  th&t  faith  of  thine  ondent  surraDts,  who  aloud  within  at 
luididght,  while  their  keepora  and  others  Blefit.  aud  eong  praisea  and  pr&;ed  a 
God ;  and  for  ub  let  there  be  dulivomnco  as  there  was  for  them.  Ma;  we  tn  able 
to  go  forth  out  of  the  Hlocka,  and  out  of  the  dnrknese  of  the  priBoo-hooit,  and 
of  the  thrall  of  the  enemies  of  our  bou]b,  and  find  that  liberty  which  becomes  the 
sons  of  God.  Wlij  are  we  sodden  with  care,  whom  all  God's  law  dotb  tendT 
Why  ore  we  fearful  of  to-morrow.  Bafing.  What  sliall  we  eat.  and  what  shall  wa 
drink  !  when  we  are  heirs  with  Jesus  Christ — heirs  of  God  to  an  eternal  inlieri- 
tancet  What  matter*  it  it  wo  live,  or  if  we  die ;  or,  dying,  whether  it  be  loJay 
or  tomorrow.  If  living  or  dying  we  are  ihn  Lorf'sT 

OhI  tliat  thou  woaldat  give  us  some  conception  worthy  of  oar  charan<ir  and 
onr  destiny !  Awsko  in  ns  the  fidtli  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God ;  that  w«  bare  • 
right  to  thy  throne ;  that  thou  art  ours  ;  that  thou  dost  abide  with  lu,  and  In  oa, 
and  call  us  to  abide  in  tlice.  And  may  wo  wulk  worthy  of  this  vocntlon.  May 
we  not  cast  ourselves  down  before  tho  lesser  powers,  and  vail  the  glory  that  Uuiil 
dost  shed  upon  us.  May  all  the  ligbt  oC  Christ's  love,  and  all  the  peaoe  whicli  he 
gives  to  his  dlsdpUis,  shine  forth  from  nor  facee  from  day  to  day,  so  that  n 
shall  know  that  we  have  a  refuge  ;  that  we  have  a  companion,  secret  and  invisi- 
ble, with  whom  we  hold  sweet  communion  :  that  there  is  a  way  tor  our  sonls. 
hidden  from  care,  hidden  from  assanlt— a  secret  way  of  faith,  whereby  we  are  able 
to  ascend,  and  leave  all  our  mortal  foes  beneath  us. 

OhI  grant  that  otir  true  eiperieDce  might  be  deepened,  and  that  Ihero  might 
be  given  to  us  a  power  of  faith,  snch  that  others  might  bo  infiuencod  by  our  t(«t{- 
mony.  Thou  host  forgiven  our  sins.  Lord  Jesus,  how  many  need  forglveiicoi  ol 
idns,  and  are  hardimod,  to-night !  Oh  I  that  there  was  some  testimony  from  ns  at 
the  power  of  Christ  to  forgive  sins.  Many  there  are  in  thy  pr«enee  that  rojolee 
InthefuJlnessof  thy  salvation.  How  many  there  are  that  are  in  twilight,  and  am 
stumbling  upon  the  rade  path  of  dnty,  who  need  this  tesli  njony  I  Grant  that  they 
may  not  vail  their  experience  or  their  testimony,  but  breathe  fnrtb.  or  proclum. 
every  hour,  what  the  Lord  hath  done  for  Ihi-m,  that  men  may  believe  that  there 
Is  power  with  God  on  earth,  that  it  is  in  thine  hand  to  forgive  sin.  or  to  hrnl  (lie 
body,  as  thou  wilt. 

Grant  that  we  may  feel  that  thoa  axi  walking  amidst  us,  more  divine  even  than 
when  clothed  in  flesh  ;  more  poworfill ;  gentler ;  more  full  of  sympathy.  Thou 
bast  taken  beck  to  thyself  all  the  infinite  attributes  of  divinity ;  sod  that  wblcli 
was  vailed,  and  showed  Itself  but  a  little  on  earth,  now  flames  abroad  with  eternal 
light  in  heaven  ;  and  all  thy  power  is  ours.  Thou  art  bringing  thy  sons  back  lo 
glory.  Grant  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  be  raBUifesled  la  us.  and  that  oax 
filth  In  his  presence  and  power  may  be  manifest  to  all  round  about  os. 

Grant  that  the  word  tcnlght  may  bo  preached  with  wmplidty  and  dirtictiH^ ; 
with  godly  fear  and  sincerity  ;  and  may  it  be  a  word  of  power  to  many  sonla, 
cinnfortiag.  sirengtheniog,  dissuadinig  from  evil,  and  persuading  toward  good.  Aitd 
grant  that  the  seed  sown  from  Sabbuth  to  Sabbath,  in  thia  house,  may  be  need  )a 
good  ground,  and  bring  forth  nhundsutly.  We  thank  thee  that  there  is  an  innch 
life  and  power  in  thy  truth.  We  tiiank  thee  that  we  see  its  life  and  power,  m 
well  as  feel  it.  Wo  thank  thee  that  there  are  bo  many  who  have  joyful  faces  from 
week  to  week,  that  are  testifying  to  what  the  Lord  hnlh  done  for  tliem.  We 
thank  thee  that  there  are  those  who,  though  thuy  give  no  outward  testimony,  jrel 
g^va  inward  testimouj  in  the  housuhold,     How  many  there  are  that  have  been 
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vnliMiled,  but  th&t,  baying  tonohed  tbe  bem  of  ChriBt's  garment,  bebold 
tliej  are  well  I  Ghrant  tbat  more  and  more  may  be  bealed,  and  tbat  ibis  place  may 
lie  filled  with  tboee  tbat  bave  occasion  to  bless  tbe  name  of  Jesus  Cbiist. 

Keep  ns  wbile  we  live.  Make  ns  useftd.  Bring  ns  at  last  to  death,  not  afraid 
|0  ^e— longing  to  go  forth  and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  better  than  lifb. 

And  to  thj  name  shall  be  the  praise,  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  eyermore. 

PEATER   AFTER   THE   SERMON. 

OuB  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  set  the  truth  home  to  everj 
lieart.  We  thank  thee  tliat  so  many  have  ceased  to  be  reluctant,  and  have  closed 
with  the  offers  of  salvation,  and  are  blessed.  We  tliank  thee  that  so  many  are 
scattered  along  the  path  at  various  stages,  all  tending  upward,  working  out  their 
own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  We  beseech  of  thee  tliat  those  who  stand 
looking  wistfully  forward  may  be  persuaded.  Qrant,  we  pray  thee,  tliat  those 
who  hear  the  call  of  God  afar  off  may  listen  until  its  articulations  become  dis- 
tinct, and  they  hear  the  Saviour  saying,  "  Give  me  thine  heart.  Love  me  more 
than  all  others."  Oh  I  grant  that  this  love,  beginning,  may  purge  away  all  im- 
pue  affections ;  all  gross  pleasures ;  all  habits  of  selfishness  and  self-indulgence. 
Oh!  that  thou  wouldst  lift  us  to  a  higher  plane  of  manhood  ;  to  a  nobler  concep- 
tlim  of  life ;  to  a  more  urgent  and  earnest  determination  to  acquit  ourselves  as 
men.  And  when  we  shall  have  passed  through  trial  and  discipline  and  instruc- 
tion and  persuasion  in  this  life,  bring  us  to  thyself,  prepared  to  dwell  with  thee. 
And  to  thy  name  shall  be  the  praise  for  evermore.    AfMn, 
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Authority  of  Right  over  Wrong. 
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^^^^ASD  bobotd,  tliej  cried  oat,  enjlag,  Wb&t  h&ve  we  to  do  wjih  thee,  Jeeaa,   ^^^M 
i      «hon  Son  of  God  t  art  thou  come  hither  to  torment  u8  before  the  timet"— Matt.     ^^^ 


This  scene  is  more  dramatically  drawn  out  in  tlie  corresponding 
passage  in  tlie  0th  cliaptcr  of  Mark's  gospel,  wliidi  I  will  read,  in 
order  that  you  may  have  the  full  context : 

"And  they  came  over  unto  the  other  aiile  of  the  sea" — the  sea 
of  Galilee — "into  the  country  of  the  Gadarenca" — over  against  the 
BOuth-eaBt  part  of  the  eea.  "And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the 
ship,  immediately  there  met  him  out  of  the  tombs  a  man  with  an 
unclean  spirit,  who  had  his  dwelling  among  thit  tombs  ;  and  no  man 
ooold  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains :  because  that  he  had  been  often 
bound  with  fetters  and  cliains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked 
astmder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in  pieces  :  neither  conld  any 
man  tame  him.  And  always,  night  and  day,  he  was  in  the  raoun- 
tuns,  and  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones. 
But  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  otf,  he  ran  and  worshiped  him" — not 
in  our  sense  of  the  term  worship,  bat  in  the  oriental  sense — that  of 
prostration — "  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God  ?  I  adjure 
thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not,  (For  he  said  unto  him, 
Come  out  of  the  man,  thou  unclean  spirit.)  And  he  asked  him, 
^Vhat  is  thy  name?  And  he  answered,  saying.  My  name  is  Legion: 
for  we  are  many.  And  he  besought  him  much  that  he  would  not 
Bend  them  away  out  of  the  country.  Now  tiiere  was  there  nigh  unto 
the  mountains  a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding.  And  all  the  devils 
besought  him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  swiue,  that  we  may  enter 
into  them.  And  forthwith  Jesus  gave  them  leave.  And  the  unclean 
epirita  went  out,  and  entered  into  the  swine:  and  the  herd  ran  vio- 
lently down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea,  (they  were  about  two  tboa- 

1;)  and  were  choked  in  the  sea.    And  they  that  fed  the  awioe 
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fled,  and  told  it  in  the  city,  and  in  the  oonntry.  And  tbey  went  ont 
to  see  what  it  wae  that  was  done.  And  they  come  to  Jcsiis,  and  see 
him  tliat  was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and  had  the  legion,  sitting, 
and  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind:  and  they  were  afraid.  And 
they  that  eaw  it  told  them  how^  it  befell  to  him  that  was  possessed 
with  the  devil,  and  also  concerning  the  swine.  And  they  began  to 
pray  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coastti." 

You  will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  was  not  a  work  fA 
authority  done  by  our  Master  la  his  own  country.  He  had  gone  out 
of  the  nation  and  its  territory.  He  had,  therefore,  no  right,  as  men 
regarded  rights,  to  meddle  with  affairs  on  the  other  side.  For  men 
undertook  to  paj-cel  out  riglit!".  They  belonged,  according  to  human 
oonstruclion,  within  certain  m«tes  and  bounds — certain  lines  and 
rimilations  ;  and  our  Master,  botli  there  and  at  lionie,  forbore  med- 
dling with  political  institutions  and  regulations.  But  he  held,  both 
in  his  own  country  and  among  the  Gailareiies,  that  truth  knew  no 
bounds  and  no  limitations  ;  and  that  moral  purity  had  universal 
authority;  and  that  wherever  ho  went  he  was  sovereign  over  minds, 
over  evil  spirits,  over  corrupt  habits  ;  and  that  he  had  a  right  to 
rebuke,  and  cleanse,  and  rerorm. 

That  whioh  was  true  of  the  Master  is  true  still  of  the  disctpl& 
Svery  man  that  has  the  troth  owes  it  to  all  mankind ;  and  the  debt 
must  be  paid  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  providence  of  God  opens  tho 
way,  and  makes  it  possible.  Svcry  man  that  is  superior  to  another 
man  in  his  moral  instincts  has  natural  authority  over  that  man  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  is  superior.  Every  man  that  is  more  indus- 
trious and  better  ordered  in  his  life,  and  has  a  higher  tone  of  senti- 
ment in  matters  of  public  weal  ;  every  man  that  is  better  in  any  and 
all  respects,  has  no  right  of  domination  ;  but  lie  has  rights  that 
belong  to  anperlorilies ;  and  among  these  is  ihe  right  of  letting  his 
light  shine ;  tlie  right  of  rebuke  ;  the  right  of  cleansing ;  the  right 
of  propagating  moral  power  wherever  he  goes. 

This  is  not  a  right  that  can  be  given  to  a  man  by  men.  For  oon- 
venionce,  it  may  be  best  that  there  should  be  Rome  order  for  doing  it ; 
it  may  be  well  that  men  should  be  licensed  to  speak,  and  make 
known  the  truth;  but  the  right  of  the  matter  lies  in  tlie  intrinsio 
prerogatives  and  authorities  of  moral  states.  And  whoever  has 
given  him  of  God  intelligence,  and  moral  truth,  and  moral  power,  ia 
ordained  and  permitted  of  God  to  make  them  known.  The  right  is 
not  imparted  by  man ;  it  is  not  committed  in  trust  to  any  body;  it 
inheres  in  the  moral  constitution  of  things;  it  is  latent  in  every 
man  that  has  these  things.  And  be  has  not  only  a  right  to  make 
them  known,  but  it  is  his  duty  to  do  it 

The  spectacle  which  our  Master  beheld  when  he  first  pressed  his 
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foot  upon  this  foreign  territory,  was  the  most  piteous  that  can  he 
looked  iipoii — a  man  in  ruins.  There  in  nothing  BadJer;  and,  sad  to 
8»y,  nothing  more  common.  No  one  can  ace  great  desolation  by 
conflagration  without  having  a  Icind  of  commercial  eynipnthf.  The 
oonsomption  of  bo  much  property,  the  waste  and  min  of  ao  many 
costly  slractures,  is  painful  to  behold.  No  man  can  learn  that  a 
atorm  has  swept  the  sea,  and  that  fleets  and  merchantmen  have  beea 
wrocted  or  foundered,  without  a  certain  sadness.  And  yet  all  the 
ships  on  the  sea  might  sink,  and  all  the  buildings  on  the  globe  might 
be  burned,  and  the  united  whole  would  not  be  as  much  as  to 
ahatter  one  immortal  soul.  There  ia  nothing  in  old  dilapidated 
cities,  there  is  nothing  in  temples  filled  with  memorials  of  former 
glory,  that  tends  to  inspire  such  sadness  and  mehncholy  as  to  look 
upon  a  dilapidated  soul,  whose  powers  and  faculties  are  shattered 
and  cast  down.  Nothing  ia  more  calculated  to  stir  up  whatever  is 
noble  and  whatever  ia  sanitary  in  the  moral  part  of  one's  nature. 
And  when  our  Master  beheld  such  scenes  as  these,  they  seemed  to 
clothe  him — if  such  a  thing  were  possible — with  more  than  usual 
power  and  more  than  usual  zeal. 

In  this  case  there  were  other  elements  added  to  the  trouble.  Not 
alone  were  the  man's  faculties  darkened  ;  he  was  not  merely  pos- 
sessed by  demoniac  influences,  and  despotized  by  them;  but  it  seems 
that  he  was  perpetually  turned  against  himself  These  demoniac  in- 
flaences  employed  their  power  to  act  the  man's  nature  against  his 
own  flesh,  and  to  drive  him  hither  and  thither.  They  not  only  re- 
fitr^ned  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  freedom,  but  they  turned  all  the 
forces  of  his  being  to  torment.  "  Night  and  day" — and  anrely,  there 
never  was  a  description  so  dramatic — "  he  was  in  the  mountains  and 
in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones."  He  wandered 
abont  ia  desolate  places,  and  among  the  rocks, filling  the  air  with  his 
cries,  and  gashing  himself — a  most  wretched  creature.  If  ever  there 
was  a  sight  that  should  have  drawn  out  sympathy,  this  was  It — and 
it  did. 

But  the  moment  our  Saviour  came  into  the  presence  of  this  man, 
he  brought  a  disturbing  force.  Two  spheres  came  together  that  were, 
and  ever  must  he,  antagonistic- — ^the  infernal  and  the  supernal;  the  di- 
vine and  the  demoniac.  Afar  off  these  possessing  spirits  discerned  the 
coming  of  their  master.  Aftir  off  their  fears  prophesied  their  fate. 
And  ihey  set  up  a  howling  resistance  at  his  very  first  appearance. 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?"  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  ns  ? 
is  the  eqaivalent  and  the  meaning  of  it.  "  Art  ibon  come  bitber  to 
torment  us  before  our  time  ?" 

In  the  light  of  facts  which  I  shall  allude  to,  this  latent  claim  ie 
remarkable.    It  is  as  if  the  spirits  had  said  to  Christ,  '^  We  admit 
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that  thou  art  Lord  of  the  real  til ;  but  the  other  life  is  appointed  fat 
panishmenL  Here  we  have  rights.  Tliia  ia  our  time.  Freedom  be- 
longs to  UB  here,  and  we  are  to  bu  permttied  to  follow  our  bent,  and 
are  not  to  be  meddled  with.  If  it  were  tlie  other  life,  and  the  oilier 
punitive  world,  we  should  recognize  the  justice  and  llie  reclilnde  of 
it ;  but  why  meddle  with  us  now  and  here  ?  Let  us  alone.  Tliis  ia 
our  brief  period.  "Why  intrude  upon  it?  These  are  our  rights.  Why 
meddle  with  them?"  The  very  worst,  the  mostaatanicinfluonoe,  that 
was  employing  itself  to  dogra4o  and  destroy  human  lift.-,  claimed  not 
only  the  right  to  do  it,  but  that  it  was  divine  i  in  pertinence  in  Christ 
to  intrude  and  meddle. 

Tou  here  find  the  key-note  of  the  opposition  in  modem  iwciety  to 
every  attempt  to  make  men  belter.  Here  is  the  text  tljat  evil-doeri 
preach  incessantly  to  reformei-s.  All  truth  that  is  striving  a^^nintt 
lies  is  met  by  the  question,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us  before  our 
time  ?"  All  efforts  to  cleanse  impurity  by  purity  are  met  by  the  same 
plea.  All  endeavors  to  m.ike  straight  the  crooked  and  warped  and 
rheumatic  joints  of  sociely  are  met  with  the  declaration,  "  We  have 
rights  that  must  not  be  meddled  with.  This  is  our  period  and  our 
sphere.  Art  thou  come  to  torment  ns  before  our  time  ?  Get  away. 
Do  not  meddle  with  us.  Mind  your  business.  Let  ns  have  onrowa 
rights.  And  as  to  the  fntare,  we  will  take  care  of  that  when  il 
oomes." 

Here  is  where  that  began.  It  is  from  the  devil's  inspiration  tliat 
men  derive  these  notions  witli  whioh  they  resist  every  attempt  at  re- 
formation and  at  the  elevation  of  hum.in  afftirs.  The  appetites  and 
the  malign  passions  dominate  and  dcmonize  the  soid.  They  rnio 
not  only  men  but  societies.  We  look  at  this  single  instance,  and, 
because  demoniac  influence  resulted  in  disease,  and  disease  perverted 
the  natural  faculty,  and  interfered  with  all  right  and  proper  um  of 
the  individual,  we  are  affected ;  but  we  perceive  precisely  the  same 
things  and  things  that  if  possible  are  more  mournful,  going  on  around 
us;  and  because  they  do  not  address  themselves  to  our  senses,  we 
eoarcely  notice  them. 

Ah  I  how  sensuous  men  are  yet  \  How  little  men  live  in  the  spirit, 
and  how  much  by  their  bodily  life,  is  proved  by  this,  that  if  yon  show 
them  a  mangled  body,  that  is  suffering,  and  gives  signs  of  it  by  distor- 
tions and  groans,  they  are  vehemently  eicitcd  with  pity ,and are helpfnl; 
but  that  if  you  show  them  a  man  that  is  suffering  a  thousand  times 
more  in  nature  and  soul,  because  these  things  are  invisible,  and  only 
to  be  discerned  by  the  moral  sense,  they  are  bnt  very  little  uffocted. 
If  one  single  man  were  to  be  manifest  to  nsas  this  demooiEed  man  was 
to  Christ,  whole  communities  would  feel  profoundly  nffeutod ;  but 
when  there  are  entire  classes,  when  there  is  a  vast  uoder-stratum  in 
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ittftn  society,  when  not  single  iiitlividualti,  but  hundreds  and  tbon- 
■anda  of  men,  are  supremely  possessed  of  the  demon  of  intemperance, 
of  avarice,  of  lust,  or  of  brutal  crnelties,  men  see  it,  and  are  searoely 
moved.  They  are  used  to  it.  It  always  Iian  been  so.  It  was  so 
wben  ibey  were  born.  It  was  so  in  tbcir  fathers'  day.  It  has  bew 
to  during  all  their  days.  Therefore,  when  they  behold  it,  they  arc  nOt 
Affected  any  more  than  the  Gadarcnes  were  wheu  they  saw  the 
wretched  state  of  this  poor  fellow  in  the  mountains.  They  bad  goi 
used  to  it,  and  it  no  longer  excited  their  pity  or  compassion.  / 

There  are  those  in  this  community  who  represent  iutemper.ince, 
and  gluttony,  and  lust,  and  vagrancy.  The  number  is  very  great ; 
Utd  tliey  have  by  these  very  elements  come  to  great  infliieuoe.  In- 
deed, the  vital  struggle  of  these  cities  to-day  is  to  decide  which  class 
Bhalt  poBsessthe  power  of  organized  society — the  men  who  are  basilar,. 
or  the  men  who  are  coronal ;  the  men  wliose  instincts  are  brutal,  or 
tbe  men  who  represent  moral  and  spiritual  truths.  The  question  is,. 
Who  shall  own  the  Legislature  ?  Who  shall  control  the  municipal 
government?  Who  ahall  make  the  lasTs?  Who  shall  be  tike  magis- 
trate, and  execute  the  laws  ?  Which  way  shall  society  exert  its  force  f 
Shall  it  give  itself  and  its  influence  for  the  augmentation  and  proteo- 
tion  of  the  lowest  elements  id  society,  or  for  the  development  and 
Btimulation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  qualities  ?  There  is  a  large 
number  of  men  that  represent  brutal  sports,  criminal  excttements. 
There  are  multitudes  who  represent  lawless  and  frivolous  pleasures, 
wasting  and  demoralizing.  There  are  those  who  represent  avarioe 
uid  selfishness.  There  are  madiy  who  live  below  moral  Infltiences, 
and  the  nature  of  whose  life  is  such  that  it,  as  it  were,  cuts  them,  and 
drives  them  out  from  the  temple,  and  the  mansion,  into  the  mountain, 
and  the  cave,  and  the  sepulchre. 

These  men  huddle  ti^ther  in  classes;  and,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  history  which  we  have  selected,  they  assume  that,  for  the  time  bfr  '• 
ing,  at  any  ratOj  they  have  rights  which  men  have  no  call  to  meddle 
with.  They  assume  that,  whatever  there  may  bo  by  and  by,  after 
the  judgment-day,  and  whatever  may  be  their  relations  to  God's  law, 
they  have  rights  as  creatures  of  hnraan  society  which  their  neighbors 
are  bound  to  respect,  and  which  they  are  not  to  meddle  with  nor  dt^i 
turb:  They  admit  that  virtue  and  piety  perhaps  have  their  territory  j', 
bnt  then,  they  think,  "  So  has  vice,  and  so  has  license."  And  they 
aay,  substantially,  "Let  us  respect  each  other's  rights.  V 
take  away  your  Sunday  from  you;  do  not  you  take  our  Sunday  from 
ns.  We  do  not  tell  you  what  you  shall  do  with  your  Sundays ;  nor 
shall  you  tell  us  what  we  shall  do  with  our  Sundays,  Wedonotmed. 
die  with  your  churches ;  what  business  have  you  to  meddle  with  our 

w-Bhops  and  our  gardens?    We  do  not  meddle  with  yonr  tools 
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why  do  you  undertake  to  destroy  the  tools  by  which  we  are  building, 
likearliflcers,  thestraolureof  our  wealth?  You  follow  your  ideas  of 
what  will  make  you  happiest  ;  let  us  follow  our  ideas  of  what  will 
make  us  happieBt,  We  do  not  want  your  way,  and  you  do  not  want 
ours.  So  let  U8 alone.  Art  thon come  to  torment  ub  before  our  time? 
Go  away  1" 

That  is  the  attitude  to-day,  of  the  criminal  class.  And  by  the 
criminal  class  I  mean,  not  merely  those  that  break  the  laws,  but  tho 
whole  of  that  vast  number  of  men  who  cater  to  such  app«tiles 
as  lead  them  to  make  criminals.  The  makers  of  orlminals  arc  moro 
guilty  than  the  criminals  that  they  make.  They  who  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  the  deBtruetion  of  men  by  inciting  them  to  evil  through 
iheir  appetites  and  paBBioua,  are  the  architects  of  damnation  in  the 
world,  and  are  the  wickedest  of  men.  Kol  the  man  that  drinka,  bat 
the  man  who  puts  the  cup  to  bis  Deighbor's  lips,  is  the  most  wicked. 
Kot  the  man  that  steals,  but  the  man  who  makes  a  haunt  for  tfae  pro- 
duction of  thieves,  rears  them,  nourishes  them,  and  insures  them,  is 
the  culprit — the  arch-demon. 

The  attempt  to  cast  out  these  demoniac  influences  is  met  with 
violent  outcry.  Men  say,  "  It  is  an  invasion  of  our  prescriptive 
rights."  They  charge  ua  with  being  busybodiea  in  other  men's, 
matters.  They  say  that  if  every  man  would  mind  his  own  business, 
Bociety  would  be  &  great  deal  better  off.  They  say,  "  This  constant 
spying  into  other  people's  conduct,  this  constant  meddling  with  other 
people's  tastes  and  pursuits,  only  Btirs  up  ill-will,  and  does  no  good." 
They  say,  "  Let  every  man  mind  his  own  business.  That  is  the  fir«E 
and  supremo  law" — though  they  have  some  higher  counsel  than  thia 
in  the  utterances, "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others ;"  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  tho  world ;" 
**  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;"  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give." 
In  the  ordination  which  Christ  gave,  the  command  is,  "  Cast  out 
devils,"  as  well  as,  "Preach  tho  GoRpel."  All  these  things  would 
■eem  to  indicate  a  different  doctrine ;  but  this  is  the  popular  senti- 
ment, and  the  clamor  of  the  basilar  parts  of  society  to-day,  that  mea. 
have  a  certain  right  to  follow  their  baser  appetites  and  passiOD*. 
The  claim  is,  that  you  have  no  right  to  invade  their  territory ;  that 
you  have  no  right  to  bring  the  light  to  bear  upon  them  so  as  disturb 
their  consciences;  that  you  have  no  right  to  subject  them  to  in-, 
fluences  which  shall  restrain  or  regulate  their  action. 

Now,  I  claim  the  right  to  meddle  in  such  cases.  More  than  that, 
I  claim  that  I  have  the  authority  to  do  it,  and  that  I  am  under  ob- 
ligation to  do  iL  I  hold  that  every  community  is  bound  to  govern 
by  its  highest  sentiments;  and  I  claim  sovereignty  for  the  repre- 
sentative ideas  of  the  highest  sentiments  in  the  community.    As  tha 
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id  is  ihe  master  of  the  body,  so  that  part  of  the  miod  which  repre- 
itB  intelligence  and  moral  purity  is  the  natural  lord  and  sovereign 
i^that  part  of  the  organism  which  represents  the  animal  appetites 

id  paBsions.  / 

And  as  it  is  in  the  individual,  so  it  is  in  human  society.    The  upper  " 

UB  should  govern.  By  the  tipper  class,  I  do  not  mean  that  class 
wluoh  is  made  tipper  by  the  accident  of  wealth  or  hereditary  position ; 
I  do  not  mean  those  who  merely  represent  externalities ;  I  mean  those 

•ho  represent  that  deep,  true  manhood  which  God  designed  for  the 
world — those  who  represent  purity  in  sentiment,  purity  in  love, 
purity  in  faith,  hope,  zeal,  conscience,  equity,  honor,  and  benefioence, 
.Hen  in  whom  these  great  elements  predominate,  I  call  the  upper  class. 
And  I  hold  that,  as  they  are  the  cleansing  elements,  as  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  what  winds  are  to  the  atmosphere,  or  what  rimning 
vater  is  to  the  stagnant  pool,  as  they  are  to  be  the  cleansers  of  the 
world,  they  arc  the  natural  lords  of  all  clftsses  that  are  beneath  them. 
The  earth  belongs  to  the  soul's  highest  faculties, 

'  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth."  It  is  an 
inberitance  that  they  will  have  to  fight  for ;  but  they  shall  have  it. 
The  time  is  coming  when  men  who  represent  the  highest  mora!  qual- 
ities, in  their  sweetest  and  most  attractive  form ;  the  lime  is  coming 
when  men  who  represent  the  mind  in  its  serenest  and  most  luminous, 
nay,  snpereminent  power,  shall  inherit  the  earth.  And  they  have  a 
right  to  begin  their  inheritance  just  as  soon  as  they  can.  They  have 
a  right  to  attempt  it  anywhere.  The  earth  belongs,  not  to  animals, 
bnt  to  men.  And  among  men,  the  earth,  every  community,  belongs, 
not  to  the  animal  part,  but  to  the  divine  part.  / 

I  claim  for  reason  and  moral  sentiment  the  right  to  make  laws  ; 
the  right  to  execute  laws  ;  the  right  to  create  public  sentiment ;  the 
right  by  public  sentiment  to  coerce  wickedness  ;  the  right  to  cleanse 
eommunities,  and  to  make  men  who  corrupt  them  feel  the  power 
of  that  which  Christ  used  in  driving  the  money-changers  out  of  the 
temple.  This  natural  sovereignty  I  claim  for  goodness  over  badness  ; 
for  virtue  over  vice ;  for  order  over  disorder ;  for  that  which  elevates 
and  saves  men  over  that  which  corrupts  and  destroys  them. 

The  malign  passions  torment  men  and  torment  society  in  such  a 
way  that  whatever  may  be  the  guises  and  pretenses,  mere  benevo- 
lence demands  that  there  shall  be  a  perpetual  warfare  against 
them.  There  is  in  common  humanity  reason  enough  for  interfering 
with  corruption,  either  organized  or  in  individual  instances.  You 
would  never  see  a  man  etiSer  bodily  harm,  and  disown  the  obliga- 
tioni  of  charity.  Every  body  reads,  and  loves  to  read,  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan.  He  was  on  a  journey,  you  know.  There  had 
been  two  travelers  before  him.    The  first  was  a  priest.    He  saw  the 
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man  cast  down ;  bat  then  he  belonged  to  the  bigh-chnrcb,  and  thii 
man  did  not ;  and  it  was  not  hia  busineM  to  meddle  with  him.  The 
Levile  saw  him,  and  passed  bj  on  the  other  side,  and  did  not  meddle 
with  him,  because  he  did  not  belong  to  his  order,  or  set,  or  class  in 
society.  But  the  Samaritan,  whom  the  Jews  esteemed  as  aboat  the 
TDOst  despicable  of  creatures,  proved  a  true  man ;  be  came,  he  went 
where  he  was,  and  relieved  his  trouble*.  And  "  Good  Samaritaa  " 
has  now  become  a  sign  of  charity  everywhere.  Ton.shall  we  it  OQ 
apothecary  stjops,  and  even  on  firemen's  banners.  There  are  Good 
ffamaritan  Lodges.  There  is  a  Good  Samaritan  this,  a  Good  Sama- 
ritan that,  and  a  Good  Samaritan  the  other.  All  men  beiieve  in 
this  meddlesomeness  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  A  man  in  trouble 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  every  body  in  the  world;  and  if  it  ia 
only  a  bodily  trouble,  men  respond  to  it. 

You  are  living  in  a  community,  not  where  one  man  is  beset  by 
thieves  and  robbers,  but  where  five  thousand,  ten  thousand,  twentjr 
thousand  men  are  beset  by  thieves  and  robbers.  Society  is  full  of  mea 
who  are  being  destroyed  by  their  passions.  "Ah  I  by  their  pafr 
aions !"  you  say  ;  "  that  is  another  matter."  Yes,  if.  is  another  mat- 
ter; but  it  is  a  matter  tb.it  is  a  great  deal  worse.  If  n  man  breaks 
into  my  house,  and  steals  whnt  he  can  get,  my  neiglibcirs  are  full  of 
sympathy  for  me  in  view  of  my  loss  ;  but  if  liquor  breaks  into  my 
bouse,  and  steals  my  reason  and  coniwience,  though  men  go  by  and 
say,  "  Pity  1  pity  I"  they  do  not  feel  half  as  much  sympathy  for  me, 
now,  when  my  loss  ia  invisible,  as  tliey  did  when  it  was  Tisitde. 

The  bondage  into  which  young  men  and  maidens  are  oontinually 
being  brought  by  corruption  in  its  most  attractive  forms ;  the  cott- 
taminating  influences,  the  pitfalls,  the  lures  which  prey,  and  live  to 
prey,  on  the  community,  are  literally  wasting  myriads  and  millions  of 
these  our  fellow-beings.  We  read  about  the  old  Minotaur  of  anttqnity 
that  required  a  virgin  to  ho  eactificed  every  year,  and  that  was  de- 
stroyed by  Theseus ;  bnt  we  have  crawling  in  the  slime  at  the  both 
torn  of  society,  not  one,  but  whole  broods,  of  monsters,  that  live  by 
corrupting  and  devouring  men  and  women.  The  number  that  arft 
sacrificed  is  enormous.  The  process  of  deslruotioti  is  going  on  aH 
the  time.  There  ia  the  breaking  down  of  habits  of  industry  ;  thcr« 
is  addiction  to  vice  in  its  various  forms ;  there  is  the  loss  of  wealth' 
and  reputation  ;  there  is  the  undermining  of  health  ;  and  at  tart 
there  is  death,  and  damnation  after  death.  We  know  these  thingl^, 
and  see  them  all  the  time. 

A  young  man  comes  down  to  the  city,  fresh  and  joyous,  from  hit' 
country  home,  and  his  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  countenance  is  clear,- 
and  his  heart  is  pore  ;  and  in  one  short  year,  any  one  who  is  pra(> 
ticed  in  physiognomy  sees  in  him  the  signs  of  corruption.    Tell  me 
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that  I  can  not  read  the  mouth.  Tell  me  not  that  I  can  not  read 
cheeks.  Tell  me  not  that  1  do  not  know  what  those  marks  oa 
Uie  face  mean.  I  know  what  the  matter  is,  frequently,  before  I  hear 
the  &cts  in  the  case.  I  oftentimes  diecern  that  a  young  man  is  on 
the  way  to  ruin,  without  being  told.  Tliere  are  whole  clnases  that 
live  to  catch  and  destroy  young  men.  And  in  the  case  of  many  a. 
one,  before  two  years  have  passed,  his  reputation  is  gone ;  aud  be- 
fore three  years  have  passed,  his  prospects  in  life  are  gone ;  and  be- 
fore five  years  have  passed,  alas  I  he  is  carried  home  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, and  his  broken-hearted  father  and  mother  follow  all  that  there 
is  left  of  him  to  the  grave,  and  heap  the  turf  over  it !  And  woe  to 
the  parents  that  can  not  speak  the  name  of  a  child  except  by  going 
back  to  his  early  life  !  Woe  td  the  parents  of  that  child  of  whose 
later  life,  of  whose  blossoming,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  so  that 
when  they  talk  of  him  they  can  only  talk  of  what  he  was  when  he 
was  a  boy,  and  what  they  hoped  ho  would  become !  Why,  one  such 
instance  as  that  ought  to  stir  up  a  whole  community  to  indignation. 
And  yet  such  instances  are  as  thick  as  hail  in  a  storm.  Every  vil- 
lage has  them.  And  when  we  go  in  to  cast  out  the  devils  that  are, 
with  tiieir  avaricious  maws,  devouring  men,  and  that  are  never  satis- 
fied, but  are  forever  hungry,  they  say,  "  Art  thou  come  to  torment 
tu  before  our  lime  ?  Why  do  you  not  attend  to  your  own  business, 
and  not  interfere  with  our  rights  ?"  Over  such  men,  who  claim  tho 
right,  and  make  it  their  business,  to  destroy  the  youDg,  the  inex- 
perienced, and  the  weak,  I  declare  the  authority  of  tnily  benevolent 
men  who  seek  to  rescue  and  save  these  victims. 

We  should  oppose  these  malign  influences  from  self-interest,  and 
in-aelf-defense.  It  is  not  going  away  from  our  own  affairs  whea  we 
kttempt  to  break  down  every  thing  that  is  destroying  the  industry, 
Uid  order,  and  virtue,  and  well-being  of  the  young  in  society,  and 
eorrnpting  society  itselt'  Every  man  is  to  a  very  great  extent  de- 
|)endeDt  for  his  own  prosperity  upon  the  average  conditions  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  A  man  is  very  much  like  a  plant. 
If  you  put  a  plant  in  a  pot  of  poor  earth,  there  is  no  inherent  foi-ce 
in  the  plant  by  which  it  can  grow.  The  atmosphere,  too,  which 
surrounds  the  leaf,  has  much  to  do  with  the  health  and  growth  of  the 
plant.  But  suppose  a  plant  should  be  endowed  with  momentary  in- 
telligence, and  should  cry  out  and  protest  that  it  was  potted  in  bad 
eartb,  and  surrounded  by  poisonous  vapors  ?  and  suppose  the  earth 
ebouldsay;  "Mind  your  own  business,  and  I  will  mlud  mine,"  and  the 
atmosphere  should  say,  "  You  take  care  of  yourself,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  myself  "  ?  It  would  be  very  much  like  these  enemies  to  society 
saying  to  us,  when  we  raise  our  voice  against  them,  "  Mind  your  own 
less."  Hiat  is  just  what  we  are  doing.   We  are  minding  our  own 
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boBuieRB.  Our  bnsineas  is  to  breathe  and  to  grow,  and  wc  must  have 
pure  air  aod  good  soil.  And  if  we  are  living  in  a  oommniiity  where 
we  find  oar  roots  starved,  and  our  leaves  poisoned,  we  have  a  right 
to  take  care  of  ourselves  and  defend  ourselves.  A  man  depends  for 
his  prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  average  condition  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  A  man  that  lives  in  a  virtuous  community 
is  like  a  man  that  lives  on  some  mountain  side,  where  the  air  is  pure. 
A  man  that  lives  in  a  corrupt  community  is  like  a  man  that  Uvea 
where  the  air  \a  impure.  And  for  the  sake  of  our  own  well-being, 
and  the  well-being  of  our  hoaseholde,  we  have  a  right  to  resist  these 
men  who  are  destroying  society  by  corrupting  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  man  commercially,  that  tha 
community  in  which  he  livea  should  be  a  pure,  thrifty.  God-fearing 
oommunity,  and  that  those  vermin  that  infest  it  should  be  cloansed 
out  of  it.  For  who  imposes  upon  society  its  burdens  ?  The  immensA 
taxes,  the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  that  are  levied  every  year, 
and  that  increase  fearfully  from  year  to  year,  for  the  support  of 
courts,  and  jails,  and  prisons,  and  penitentiaries,  and  insane  asylums- 
who  creates  the  necessity  for  these?  I  hold  that  the  ends  of  society* 
could  he  answered  with  one  tenth  part  of  the  taxes  that  are  every 
year  levied  and  paid.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  other  nine  parts  f 
Corruption,  vice,  wickedness.  In  the  place  of  every  man  that  will 
not  work,  some  other  man  must  do  double  work.  Every  virtuoui 
man  has  to  carry  on  his  back  a  man  that  is  vicious.  It  is  the  prop- 
erty of  the  man  who  is  frugal  and  thrifty  that  society  takes  to  make' 
up  the  deficiencies  of  men  that  are  thriftless  and  shiftless.  The  nun 
that  will  not  dissipate  has  to  stand  in  the  gap  that  is  made  by  tbfl 
scores  of  men  that  do  dissipate.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  world 
the  burdens  of  society  have  been  carried  by  men  that  were  good  and 
virtuous;  and  the  great  majority  of  these  burdens  have  been  im- 
posed by  men  that  gave  way  to  thoir  passions  and  appetites. 

I  go  along  streets  where  I  see  dance-houses,  and  gambling  deni, 
and  drinking  saloons,  some  bornished  and  glittering,  and  some  basA 
and  low ;  and  I  say,  "  Here  are  my  tax  assessors.  This  expli 
why  I  have  so  much  to  pay  every  year."  Every  lock  and  every  saA 
in  the  city  of  ^ew-Tork  la  a  testimony  and  a  witness  against 
knaves  and  villains.  The  excessive  thickness  of  walls;  the  number 
of  men  that  are  employed  to  watch  each  other ;  the  varioas  appa- 
ratus by  which  society  is  controlled — these  are  rendered  necessary  by 
the  corruption  which  springa  from  the  basilar  passions.  And  who 
pays  for  them  ?  Honest  men.  So  these  passions  are  the  thieves,  and 
robbers,  and  despots,  and  demons  who  run  up  the  bills,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  pay  them.     And  I  protest  against  it. 

Suppose  I  were  a  rich  man,  and  I  had  a  cellar  full  of  wine — as  X 
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-and  suppose  I  found  tbat  there  was  a  nest  of  scoundrelB 
eir  home  id  toy  larder,  and  cellar,  and  drinking  my  wine, 
vnd  eating  my  meat,  and  having  a  jolly  time  at  my  expense;  and 
suppose,  on  my  going  down  and  Baying  to  them,  "  Clear  out  from 
here  !"  they  should  Bay,"  What  do  you  mean,  meddling  with  us?  It 
is  an  impertineDce.  Why  do  you  not  go  up-staira  and  mind  your 
own  busineBS  ?" 

All  these  men  who  are  making  it  necessary  that  there  should  b« 
Ixws,  and  magistrates,  and  courts,  and  prisons,  are  sooundrela  io 
honest  men's  cellars.  They  are  drinking  our  wine,  and  eating  out 
il«at.  And  when  we  go  down  to  drive  them  out,  and  aay,  "  Manhood 
I  to  reign  in  this  community,"  they  say,  "  It  is  not ;  beaslhood  is  to 
itaga  here."  But  I  set  manhood  over  against  animalism,  and  declare 
that  every  man  who  has  purity,  and  virtue,  and  patriotism,  and  love 
to  God,  and  love  to  man,  has  a  right  to  lake  by  the  throat  every  villain 
that  is  corrupting  men.  And  I  do  not  Bay  it  by  permission.  I  do 
;  Dot  get  down  on  my  knees  and  say,  "Please  let  me  preach  these 
things!"  I  stand  here  and  thunder  them  in  your  facus,  and  say, 
"  Whether  you  take  them  or  not,  I  shall  preach  them !"  It  is  my 
right.  It  is  not  only  my  right,  hut  it  is  my  dutj/.  I  should  he  leBi 
than  a  man  did  I  not  do  it. 

More  than  that,  we  are  bound  to  meddle  with  the  dcmonized  part 
of  society.  They  who  are  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  Christ-men,  the 
Christ  like-men,  arc  bound  to  go  after  the  miserable  creatures  that 
night  and  day  wander  in  the  mountains  and  tombs,  and  howl,  and 
cut  themselves ;  because  in  a  community  like  our  own,  from  them 
proceeds  largely  the  prevailing  public  sentiment. 

If  when  the  wuid  comes,  it  comes  from  the  south,  how  mild  and 
balmy  it  is,  and  how  all  things  rejoice  and  grow!     But  if  it  wheels 
and  comes  from  the  north,  how  men  shiver  and  button  up  their  coats  [ 
What  is  the  reason  ?     In  coming  from  the  north  it  comes  t 
wastes  of  snow.     And  suppose  the  snow  should  aay,  "  I  do 
die  with  vou  I"     It  does;  for,  although  the  snow-banks  and  the  ice- 
bergs do  not  come  down  here,  the  wind  that  comes  from  the  north 
floats  over  them,  and  becomes  surcharged  with  cold,  and  chills  us^ 
The  silent  and  unmoving  snow  of  the  north  does  make  the  wui< 
different  from  what  they  would  otherwise  be. 

And  the  existence  in  the  community  of  vast  numbers  of  corrupt 
men  takes  out  the  tone  of  piiblio  sentiment  They  are  so  related  to 
US  by  votes,  by  political  interests,  and  by  business,  tliey  are  con* 
nected  with  us  in  so  many  ways,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  so  appeal 
to  the  baser  elements  of  society,  that,  if  they  do  not  corrupt  ua,  tbej 
contaminate  the  atmosphere  which  we  breathe,  so  that  it  is  harder  for 
0  live  right.    Our  better  impulses  are  chilled,  and  we  are  less  u<y 
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ble,  less  magnanimoaa,  leas  heroic,  in  a  community  whose  temper* 
ture  ie  lowered  by  ite  basilar  conditions. 

Therefore  I  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  devil  in  a  man,  "Cotneoi^ 
ef  him  !"  I  have  a  right  to  say  it  not  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  dearest  to  me— my  own  household.  X 
have  a  right  to  say  it  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  and  my  frieDdn* 
and  neighbors'  children.  I  have  a  right  to  eay  it  for  the  sake  ol 
the  young  of  the  whole  community. 

How  we  behold  young  men  carried  down  to  deetraction  I  W* 
see  them  go  from  the  knees  of  the  father,  and  from  the  arms  of  tho 
mother ;  we  hear  one  wild  laugh  of  giddy  and  criminal  folly ;  and  then, 
after  that,  we  hear  only  walls  I  We  are  sorry  ;  we  pity  the  parents 
but  if  God  were  to  come  in  judgment,  and  nay  to  you,  "  Are  yon  net 
guilty  to  some  extent  in  this  matter?  Have  you  thrown  the  weight 
and  power  of  all  that  is  in  you  against  those  things  in  the  coromanity 
which  were  poisoning  and  destroying  this  young  man  f"  whatoould 
yon  say  ?  To  be  sure,  you  did  not  give  the  young  man  the  cup ;  but 
that  cup  might  have  been  moved  far  from  him,  if  betimes  you  and 
other  men  had  taken  strong  ground  on  this  subject.  To  be  anre^ 
you  did  not  seduce  and  drag  down  to  destruction  that  maiden ;  but 
there  was  in  your  hands  an  nnueed  power  by  which  you  might  have 
quickened  the  moral  fiense  of  the  community,  and  cast  out  the  demo- 
niac and  tempting  influences  that  were  ruining  her.  And  so  the  blood 
of  our  brethren  rests  upon  us,  in  part.  When  we  can  lift  up  our  hands 
to  heaven,  and  say,  "  I  have  striven  earnestly  to  banish  out  of  society 
every  thing  that  is  evil,"  then,  and  then  only,  we  can  excuse  oarsel' 
before  God. 

I  have  a  good  deal  of  a  certain  sort  of  kind  feeling  for  wicked 
men.  I  am  sorry  for  them.  Looking  at  them  in  one  way,  I  bava 
sympathy  with  them.  I  would  serve  them  if  I  could,  I  would  do 
all  in  my  power  to  make  them  better.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ij 
they  assume  superiority  over  me,  and  tell  me  to  hold  my  peace,  I 
have  forty  men's  spirits  of  indignation  roused  up  in  me  I  The  id«a 
that  these  very  men  that  I  know  are  exhaling  from  Stygian  morasses 
a  pestilential  miasm  which  is  poisoning  my  children,  and  my  neigh- 
bors' children — the  idea  that  they  should  arrogate  superiority  over 
me,  and  tell  me  to  hold  my  peace,  makes  my  blood  boil !  If  a  mai 
should  open  a  sty  under  the  Heights,  the  signatures  of  all  the  met 
in  the  neighborhood  would  he  obtained,  declaring  it  a  nuisanee ;  aui 
it  would  be  abated  quickly.  When  it  is  somelhing  that  smells  ii 
the  nose,  men  understand  rigbta  and  duties,  and  they  say,  "  No  mai 
has  any  business  to  create  a  naisanoe  in  our  midst;"  and  they  resort 
to  measures  for  compelling  tbe  offender  to  remove  that  by  which  hfl 
offends.    Let  a  man  start  a  mill  for  grinding  arsenic,  and  let  tbe  air 
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t  filled  with  particles  of  thU  deadly  poison,  and  let  it  be  noticed 
that  tlic  people  in  the  neighborhood  are  beginning  to  sneeze  and 
t^ow  pale,  and  let  it  be  discovered  that  this  mill  is  the  cause,  and 
do  yon  sDppoae  he  woald  be  allowed  to  go  on  grinding  ?  No.  Men 
^ronld  shut  up  his  establiehment  at  once.  And  yet,  men  open  those 
more  infernal  mills  of  utter  destruction — distilJerieB,  and  wholesale 
ftnd  retail  dens  for  liquor ;  and  you  can  mark  the  streams  of  damna-  ' 
bon  that  flow  out  from  them  ;  and  yet  nobody  meddles  with  them. 
One  man  is  getting  carbuncles  ;  anoiher  man  is  becoming  red  in  the 
eyes  ;  another  man  is  growing  Irritable,  and  losing  his  self-control ; 
•DOtber  man  is  being  ruined,  both  in  body  and  miud  ;  multitudes  of 
men  begin  to  exhibit  the  signs  of  approaching  destruction  ;  and  the 
cause  of  all  this  terrible  devastation  may  be  traced  to  these  places 
where  intoxicating  drinks  are  manufactured  and  sold.  Ton  would 
not  let  a  roan  grind  arsenic ;  but  you  will  let  a  man  make  and  sell 
liquor,  though  ai'scnic  is  a  mercy  compared  with  liquor.  And  I  say 
that  you  have  no  right  to  suffer  to  exist  in  the  community  theae 
gr«ftt  centres  of  pestilential  inflticnce  that  reek  and  fill  the  moral 
atmoBphere  with  their  poison.  In  those  sections  of  the  West  whei-e 
ohill  and  fever  prevails,  counties  combine  and  drain  the  swamps  from 
which  it  comes.  And  in  cities,  and  thickly-settled  places,  you  have 
aright  to  suppress  distilleries  and  grog-shops.  You  have  not  only 
a  right  to  do  it ;  but,  as  you  love  your  country,  your  city,  your  fel- 
low-men, your  children,  and  your  own  selves,  it  is  yonr  duli/  to  do  it. 
[It  ia  your  business  to  set  your  face  ag.iinst  every  demon  tliat  poa- 
HAm  man,  and  say,  "  By  the  authority  of  Christ  I  command  thee  to 

^^Cne  ontory  that  now  is  raised  everywhere  when  good  men  at- 
tempt to  keep  the  Sabbath  day,  belongs  to  this  general  subject. 
Men  combine  to  keep  order  in  the  city,  and  to  make  simple,  common 
Tirtnes  respectable  and  regnant;  and  I  will  admit  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Bort  of  favor  given  by  the  papers  to  such  endeavors  ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  they  manifest  a  sneaking  under-sympathy  with  the  other 
aide.  They  are  so  afraid  that  good  men  will  not  be  diaoreel — that 
they  will  not  be  moderate  t  They  are  so  afraid  that  things  will  not 
be  done  in  the  best  taste  I  "  There  ought  to  be  good  judgment  in  all 
things,"  they  say.  Here  are  men  that  are  doing  the  devil's  work  in  the 
community ;  here  are  men  that  are  foul  and  filthy,  as  if  they  slept  in 
gutters  ;  here  are  men  that  set  fire  to  the  passions  ;  here  are  men  that 
are  murderers  by  the  wholesale  ;  here  are  men  that  are  preparing  fuel 
for  endless  destruction  ;  and  these  men  it  is  thought  should  not  be 
disturbed  I  If  we  attempt  to  check  them  in  their  wicked  conrse,  we 
are  rebuked  for  impertinence  !  "  Why  do  you  meddle  with  them  ?" 
Itkflud.    "  It  is  of  no  use.    You  can  not  make  the  world  over 
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again.  Men  will  be  widced.  And  liesides,  yon  ought  to  be  dificreet. 
You  ought  not  to  be  running  your  head  against  a  rock.  Modern 
tion  I  moiieraiion  I  moderation  ! 

I  have  taken  notioe  that  this  cry  of  moderation  comes  to  na 
alvraya  when  we  are  attempting  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  fitgher 
facultiea,  and  never  when  we  are  acting  under  the  inspiration  of  pa»- 
sion,  or  avarice,  or  ambition.  Nobody  ever  sayB,  "  Moderation  I 
moderation  /"  in  Wall  street.  Nobody  utters  this  cry  in  the  pnrlienB 
of  vic«.  It  is  in  the  doors  of  churches  that  men  stand  and  give  this 
warning.  People  seem  to  think  thiit  in  works  of  disinterested  bene* 
volence,  in  devotion  to  missionary  labor,  ni,en  are  going  to  rush  pell- 
mell,  like  affrighted  huffaloes,  and  tbat  they  need  lo  be  cautioned 
against  going  too  fast  and  too  far ;  but  the  ovcrswollen  and  turbu- 
lent stream  of  p.iasion  is  constantly  sweeping  hy,  and  carrying  mul- 
titudes without  number  to  destruction,  and  nobody  lifts  up  bU  win- 
dow to  look  out  and  say,  "  Moderation  1"  No  moderation  is  thoaght 
neeessary  for  the  lower  faculties.  All  the  moderation  men  beliere 
in  is  in  the  higher  nature.  As  if  all  our  dangers  came  from  the  top 
of  the  head,  instead  of  the  bottom  1 

How  disagreeable  it  ia  to  aee  a  young  man  taking  on  airs  becsum 
big  father  was  rich  !  He  has  nothing,  or  not  much,  in  his  head  ;  but 
he  has  a  great  deal  in  his  jiouket ;  and  so  he  swaggers,  and  pats  oa 
airs.  Ilow  extremely  d i sag ie<! able  it  is!  And  bow  disagreeable  it 
ia  to  see  the  whittled-dowu  remnant  of  a  great  man,  who,  becsuM 
bis  father  had  a  name,  forever  lies  and  sucks  at  the  breast  of  hit 
anceatnr'a  reputation  !  How  we  despise  an  aristocracy  founded  oa 
such  a  pretense  !  Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  aristoeraoy,  there  is 
sach  a  thing  as  nobility,  that  a  man  ought  to  feel,  and  i'cel  keenly, 
to  his  fingera'  ends.  Not,  however,  because  his  father  was  great— 
though  he  may  have  a  domestic  pride  in  that ;  not  because  his  father 
was  rich — though  there  is  a  ration;]]  ground  for  being  glad  on  that 
score.  But  where  a  man  feeU,  "  I  am  born  of  tlie  truth  ;  I  am  a  eon 
of  God  ;  I  belong  to  virtue;  I  love  it;  it  is  mine,  as  is  also  con- 
science, and  faith,  and  rectitude;  all  my  aims  arc  toward  God;  he 
is  my  witness ;  and  he  and  I  are  workers  together ;"  where  a  man  has 
given  himself  over  wholly  to  the  side  of  God,  and  humanity,  and 
truth,  and  duty,  I  like  to  see  him  walk  str.iight.  I  like  to  see  a 
tmtb-speaking  man  look  down  on  liars.  I  like  to  see  a  man  every 
fibre  of  whose  life  ia  full  of  integrity  and  honor  look  down  on  mis- 
creant dishonesty  with  withering  contempt.  I  like  to  see  the  aris- 
" '  tocracy  of  conscience  and  of  goodness,  God's  men  are  better  than 
the  devil's  men,  and  they  ought  to  act  as  tbougli  they  thougbt  they 
were.  Every  man  that  is  virtuous  and  pure  is  superior  to  all  men 
who  are  vicious  and  impure,  and  ought  to  act  as  though  he  felt  so. 
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a  ougbt  to  Ktaod  oa  the  side  of  duty,  and  on  the  ground  of  good- 
aew,  and  assert  the  graudeur  aud  dignity  of  rectitude  ovci'  immoral- 
ity, and  every  thing  that  ia  allied  to  it.  It  is  time  tliat  ive  uuder- 
ttood  these  things,  and  acted  accordlug  to  our  real  character  and 
prerogatives 

You  may  aak,  "Wliat  shall  we  do?"  The  first  step  that  every 
maa  should  take  in  this  matter  is  to  ascertain  whether  he  Li  willing 
to  do  any  thing.  Are  you  willing  everywhere  to  be  a  witness  for 
the  truth  ?  Are  you  willing  to  unite  with  others  id  bearing  testimony 
to  it  ?  Are  you  williug  to  seek  the  light,  and  to  speak  out  your  seu- 
timeats?  Are  yun  willing  to  miike  known  what  yott  ai-e,  and  what 
the  truth  is,  and  what  your  duty  is,  and  what  men's  obligations  are  ? 
Are  you  willing  to  rebuke  wickedness  by  your  words  and  by  your 
example  ¥  Ai'e  you  willing  to  be  a  worker  P  Are  you  svilUng  lo  be 
a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  Lord  ?  If  you  are,  God  will  reveal  to 
you  what  you  can  do.  First  see  lo  it  that  you  have  a  willing  heart, 
aad  then  your  duty  shall  be  interpreted  to  you  step  by  step.  Wher- 
ever you  go,  do  not  be  afraid  of  those  that  are  wicked.  Count 
yourself  their  better.  Count  yourself  higher  than  any  man  who 
violates  conscience,  and  violates  the  plain  laws  of  God.  Refuse  to 
be  patronized,  and  refuse  to  be  flattered,  by  men  that  hold  power  and 
place  and  wealth  only  for  the  sake  of  perverting  them  to  the  euds  of 
selfishness  and  avarice  and  lust, 

Remember  that  just  now  all  the  great  agencies  of  society  are 
limping.  Just  now  it  is  the  carnival  of  corruption.  Just  now  wa 
are  in  danger  from  money.  The  Red  Sea  that  seemed  divided  to  let 
the  people  go  over,  is  coming  together  again  ;  and  not  Pliaraoh 
alone  is  going  to  be  whelmed,  but  many  and  many  Israelites  will  be 
found  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  too.  Jitst  now  it  would  seem 
as  though  vice  had  wondrous  license,  I  love  my  coontrj',  my  State, 
and  the  city  in  which  I  dwelt;  and  I  am  personally  wronged  and 
grieved  when  I  behold  such  corruption  as  e:(islR  in  high  places ;  and 
I  see  no  remedy  for  it  at  present  except  the  creation  of  a  belter  pub- 
lic sentiment.  Out  of  this  shall  come  the  remedial  forms  by  which 
society  shall  reorganise  itself,  and  destroy  al!  its  enemies.  But  first 
we  want  clear  opinions  founded  on  moral  premises.  Then  we  want 
outspoken  men,  to  take  those  opinions  and  disseminate  them.  If  wo 
can  not  create  a  Christian  public  sentiment  in  our  cities  and  towns 
aad  villages,  if  wo  can  not  surround  our  courts  and  legislatures  with 
a  rectifying  public  sentiment,  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  become  of 
us.     We  are  getting  fir  along  on  the  road  of  destrnction. 

My  historical  hope  is  in  the  fact  that  England  has  had  a  career 
of  enormous  corruption,  and  has  overcome  iL  Many  nations  have 
seen  periods  iu  which  they  dipped  far  dotra ;  but  through  simple 
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moral  reailiency,  they  rebounded  and  came  up  agaio.  And  I  have  a 
general  and  vague  impreaaion  that  we  shall  gel  over  the  corruption 
into  which  we  are  falling.  At  preaent  the  symptoms  arc  very  bad. 
The  patient  ia  almoat  in  a  collapee.  And  it  ia  a  time  when  men 
should  feel  that  mere  doctrine  ia  not  enough.  Not  that  we  shonld 
omit  the  preaching  of  doctrine.  We  should  preach  doctrine ;  but 
doctrine  is  a  bow,  and  morality  is  an  arrow,  and  we  are  to  draw 
doctrine  to  the  ehoulder,  and  talte  nim,  and  send  the  twanging  arrow 
to  the  very  heart  of  corruption,  wherever  we  are.  We  are  not  to 
intermit  any  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  but  we  are  to  give  them 
direction  and  application,  and  ihey  are  to  take  on  a  power.  We 
have  been  saved,  in  the  providence  of  God,  from  one  gigantic  evil ; 
but  we  have  bounded  over  into  the  evila  of  avarice ;  and  never  was 
there  a  time  since  I  was  born  when  such  bcliemotiis  of  iniquity 
Btalked  the  streets  as  to-day.  There  was  never  a  time  when  avarice, 
like  Bome  vast  monster,  so  browsed  ou  society,  as  a  hoge  elephant 
with  hia  great  trunk  breaks  down  the  branchea  of  trees,  crunching 
them  for  his  own  digestion.  These  monsters,  these  ichthyoaaun,  are 
known.  Their  names  are  familiar.  And  it  ia  time  that  the  churches 
took  the  alarm.  It  ia  time  that  Christian  ministers  took  the  alarm. 
It  is  time  thqt  patriotic  citizens  took  the  alarm.  It  is  lime  that  men 
began  to  take  counsel  with  eavh  other,  and  look  each  other  in  the 
eye.  And  all  men  that  love  virtue,  and  truth,  and  purity  shouM 
stand  together,  and,  with  the  Master  before  them,  aay  to  the  monster, 
as  he  said  to  the  unclean  spirit,  ""  I  command  thee  to  come  out," 
May  God  purify  the  state  and  the  city.    May  God  purify  the 
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We  draw  near  to  thee,  onr  Bcavnoiy  Father,  witli  gratltado  and  wilh  Ihauks- 
giving.  At  thine  handa  we  have  CKperiencpd  bounlios  innumemble,  joya  mure 
than  we  ran  tell.  mercicB  iuenpretiBible.  Wlial  lonpiie  con  speak  of  the  kind- 
neaaeB  which  thou  haet  manlfcBted  toward  uh,  bj  the  (rreat  realm  nf  natnrp,  which 
thou  hast  ordaiQix]  to  serve  us.  and  -which  ia  the  minister  of  thv  bounty  ;  by  all 
the  bleasingB  which  thou  haat  sent  into  life  through  society  ;  OJid  by  all  the  ov«r- 
mlings  of  lliy  providence  by  which  the  eveota  at  every  day  liavo  conspired 
together  for  our  good;  but,  above  all,  by  thine  own  preciouB  aelf,  by  Jpsu".  oor 
Master  and  comimnion,  snd  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  wliich  wo 
ooramone  with  thee,  and  by  which  our  life  is  liftod  uj)  above  the  flesh,  and  holds 
■BCTcd  and,  blesaed  companlunHhip  with  thy  life  t  Thus,  we  are  indeed  tho  sons 
of  Qod,  not  alone  by  thine  inuumerable  iwuntios  and  gifts,  but  by  our  daily  habit 
of  life.  By  all  our  thoughts,  by  ail  our  afructlunB,  by  eveiy  Bjdriiual  soDttmi.'nt, 
we  are  brought  itiio  this  comjuuionship,  and  are  tho  sods  of  Gotl  in  very  deed. 
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tlutt  there  were  in  ua  tlml  eplrit  wMcL  should  make  nmnifcat  mote 
gloriouet;  the  "power  of  Qod  □□  the  human  soul.  Oh  I  that,  ainco  wo  are  siidb, 
WB  might  show  oarselves  princes.  Oh!  that  there  might  be  Buch  luminouBnesa 
la  «Terr  thought,  in  all  virtues,  in  every  affMtion,  that  they  should  shine  out. 
Hid  men  should  behold  them.  We  beieech  of  thee.  O  Lord  our  Qod  I  that  wo 
IBMJ  come  more  and  more,  every  day,  into  this  blesaud  communion,  and  that, 
ginug  forth,  our  facea  may  abiOB.  and  that  men  may  know  where  wo  get  our 
Inai^rEitlon  ;  where  our  comfort  comes  from  ;  whence  are  all  (he  gifts  by  which 
we  are  mode  strong  in  our  combat  with  grief,  with  temptation,  and  with  wicked- 
new  In  hit;h  pUceB. 

We  pray,  O  Ood !  that  thou  wilt  comfort  any  that  are  beginning  this  life,  and 
tfaat  see  men  bh  tree«  walking.  Toach  tlieir  eyea  again.  Grant  that  they  may 
see  clearly.  May  all  those  that  are  striving  to  follow  thee,  but  that  sue  the  dia. 
erepance  between  their  ideal  and  their  real  life,  and  mourn  over  it,  be  comforted 
and  encouraged  to  jHireevere. 

We  bcBerrh  of  thee  that  tlioae  who  are  tempted  and  carried  by  gusle  of  pafr 
idon  out  of  the  way.  and  find  themeelvea  disheveled  and  turned  upside  down,  like 
men  thai  are  whirled  In  the  tempest,  may  not  give  up  in  deapur.  but  gather 
a^Kla  tlieir  energies,  and  attempt  once  more  to  walk  the  royal  way.  Let  none, 
luring  once  put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  turn  back.  May  no  one  cuunt  himaelf 
unworthy  of  eternal  life. 

Oh  I  that  every  one  of  ua  might  behold  the  coming  glory,  and  be  inapired 
with  the  thought  of  the  joy  nnd  dignity  to  mmo.  May  every  one  of  us  take 
hold  of  present  duty.  And  though  we  ate  filli-d  with  woaknemies,  and  are 
ecmselouB  every  day  of  sins ;  though  Infirmities  multiply  themselvea  without 
number  on  every  side,  and  the  carriage  In  ns  of  thought  and  feeling  and  senti- 
meQl  is  most  imperfect ;  though  our  whole  life  is  illiterate,  untaught,  in  things 
spiritual,  yet  moy  we  look  forward,  and  "pri-jw  forward,  toward  the  mark  fof 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  Ood  in  Christ  Jesna," 

Blessed  be  that  provision  by  which  thou  dost  accept  and  minister  to  onr 
'weaknesses.  Thou  doat  take  ua,  not  because  we  are  good,  but  because  in  thine 
Isflnile  love  thoit  wilt  make  ua  good.  Thou  dost  take  ua  as  Utile  orplum  chil- 
dren arc  taken,  that  they  may  be  befrieodod,  and  brought  up  into  strength  of 
Tirtue.  Thou,  O  blessed  Saviour  \  art  the  Saviour  of  ainnera,  and  thou  dost  coma 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  moat  needy,  and  the  most  wretched  ;  and  there  ia  mercy 
to  the  uttermost.  And  therefore  we  are  not  consumed.  Therefore  wo  may  hope, 
we  may  have  courage.  And  we  beseech  of  thee  tikat  it  may  comfort  ua  In  our 
desponding  hours;  that  it  may  animate  us  to  preach  the  Gospel,  not  alone  to 
those  that  are  near  at  hand,  but  to  tboae  that  are  afar  off.  May  all  who  name 
thy  name  have  an  impulse  given  them,  to  make  known  the  unsearchable  richM 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  C^riat. 

We  pray,  0  Lord  onr  Ood !  that  thy  cause  may  thrive :  that  truth  may  pie- 
Tail ;  that  virlue  may  supplant  vice :  that  order  may  take  the  place  of  disorder. 
We  beaeejh  of  thee  that  the  conscience  of  the  great  public  may  be  edacated  of 
Ood,  and  enlightened  by  Che  Holy  Ohost.  We  pray  that  there  may  he  nobler 
men,  and  that  onr  magietratea  may  rise  above  the  temptations  of  tlie  magistracy. 
Wo  beseech  thee  for  the  pnriScatlon  of  our  courts,  for  the  purlflcation  of  onr 
magiatratea,  and  for  the  purification  of  tlie  government.  May  all  those  that  are 
appointed  to  piow^s  of  power  and  trual  be  men  that  fear  Ood.  and  that  lore 
^htoonaness.  And  we  Iresiwch  of  thee  that  we  may  not  be  whelmed  in  deatmo- 
tioD  by  the  passions.  May  there  he  reformation  thronghoot  this  great  people. 
Now  that  thoa  bast  wrought  for  us  so  wonderfully  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  wa 
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boeeech  of  thee  that  we  ma?  not  grow  turbulent — liiat  w»  may  not  be  warliko 
and  quarrel Bome.  We  beseech  of  Lhee  that  we  ma;  nse  our  power  for  joMim 
and  for  mercv.  May  we  not  despoil  the  weak.  May  we  not  a«c\  to  dnw  down 
those  that  are  lesa  and  poorer  tbaa  ne.  May  it  be  our  miSBioa  lo  preach  the 
gospel  of  meroy  and  of  humanity,  of  truth  and  of  Ubeity.  all  over  the  world. 
Muy  it  bo  our  pride  to  be  at  peace  and  to  gain  victories  bj  the  power  of  tniUl, 
more  than  by  the  power  of  our  hands. 

And  wo  liBBeecli  of  thee  that  lliou  wilt  bleas  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Oh ! 
that  thpy  might  recogniie  the  relationship  which  thou  hast  established  between 
man  and  man.  Oh  I  that  the  feelLug  of  a  common  Christ,  and  a  common  Savioor. 
and  a  common  Ood,  as  the  one  Father,  might  anile  thti  peupies  of  the  earth,  and 
that  there  might  bo  more  of  a  true  Christian  brotherhood  in  a  common  hope,  in  K 
commnQ  icDse  of  woaknesa,  and  in  k  common  aspiration  tor  cicellcncu  and  glury 
in  the  lifn  that  is  to  come.  And  so  may  woch  cease,  and  oppre«air>nB  ceaae,  and 
wroufre  cpttse,  aod  ali  purilice,  aud  all  truths,  and  all  justice,  and  all  piety  be 
Mtsblielietl,  In  all  tho  earth. 

Hear  oa  m  those  our  petliiong.  and  answer  db,  for  Christ's  sake.    .^m**. 


PRATER  AFTER  THE  SERMON. 

Our  Father,  we  beseech  of  thee,  as  tliou  liast  taught  as  by  thine  example,  in 

thy  hlesaed  Sou,  our  Saviour,  ao  euabte  us  to  quicken  in  ourselves  that  life  which 
was  in  him.  And  may  we  in  changed  circumBtiuicos  know  how  wisely  to  cany 
out  the  same  truths  and  tho  stuno  principles  of  life.  Hare  compassion  npon  those 
who  are  tempted  more  than  they  are  able  lo  bear.  Qive  a  better  mind  to  thoao 
who  are  their  tempters.  Hay  those  whose  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  who  have 
more  than  heart  could  wish,  whom  pride  compasseth  as  a  chain,  wlio  lift  ap  their 
I  face  Bgainet  Ood  and  man.  and  defy  all  things,  (eel  the  silent  power  of  thine 

I  omnipotence.      Boat  down  these  wicked   oppressors  to  the  ground.     And   wa 

M  beseech  of  thee,  thou  that  hast  deetroycd  Saton  and  all  Ids  works,  destroy  In  odt 

H  tnidst  tjalan  and  all  his  works.    Cleanse  us,  purify  us.  and  make  us  a  God-fearing 

W  people. 

t  Hear  us  in  these  our  e applications,  and  answer  i;s,  for  Christ's  sake.    AmtJl. 
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Thib  i§  the  climax  of  a  most  noble  epistle ;  and  there  is  no  letter 
of  Paul  that  came  from  the  very  centre  of  divine  love  with  more 
ricbnesa,  power,  and  brilliancy,  and  in  which  he  deduces  more  clearly 
and  more  numerously  the  evidences  and  fruits  of  a  truly  ChriBliaa 
life,  than  in  this  one  to  the  Ephesiana,  The  conception  of  a  Christ- 
like  life,  its  duties,  its  fruitions,  its  trials  and  victories,  is  not  more 
grandly  set  forth  anywhere.  The  last  note  of  this  symphony  ia, 
"  Grace  he  upon  all  wlio  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  "— 
as  if  loving  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  at  once  the  coosummatioQ 
toward  which  all  duties  lead,  and  the  source  or  inepiratiou  from 
which  all  duties  spring,  so  that  it  comprehended  all  the  details  which 
he  had  been  passing  through;  and  as  if  it  were  a  resumption  or 
riaumk  of  the  whole  of  what  he  had  said  before. 

This  is  the  line,  then,  which  describes  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
Bere  is  the  warrant  of  discipleship.  Here  is  the  test  of  a  true  fel- 
lowship. Here  Is  the  answer  to  the  qucBtion,  Who  ia  right?  What 
IB  right  ?  Who  are  the  followers  of  Christ  ?  Who  are  the  descend- 
antfl  of  the  apostles  ?  Grace  be  to  all  leho  love ;  grace  be  to  all 
who  love  Jesv^  Christ  the  Lord ;  grace  be  to  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesns  Christ  with  undying  love — for  this  is  the  meaning  of  "  sin- 
cerity," as  it  is  in  our  version.  Who  is  authorized  to  pronounce 
God's  benediction,  if  Paul  was  not  ?  For  this  Grace  be  upon  yon 
carries  with  it  approbation,  applause,  gratulalion,  and  promise  of 
blessing.  Who  is  authorized  to  limit  or  to  restrict  the  conditiona 
of  such  a  blessing  as  Paul  has  here  announced  ? 

Among  ail  sects  and  churches  of  Christendom,  under  all  doctrinal 
forms,  and  amidst  various  and  diverse  organisations,  they  are  blessed 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sinceriiy.  In  our  version  it  is 
"  "  Incorruptibility,"  says  the  murgi'j.  The  sense  doubt- 
L»soa :  Epb.  tL   Bnon  (Pljmontti  CoIlMttoa: :  3H,  ItSS. 
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leBB  U,  They  that  love  wilh  a  love  that  iloes  not  die,  that  is  immortal, 
that  can  not  become  cornipt,  nor  change,  nor  pass  away.  Not  a  puff 
of  enthusiasm,  not  the  zeal  of  sudden  excitement,  not  a  poetic  sym- 
pathy, taking  on  a  religions  mood,  but  a  love  that  hoida  the  eoul 
Steadlaatly  to  Christ — that  is  the  incorruptibility  which  the  margin 
Bpcaks  of,  and  which  the  original  means. 

All  religion  that  fails  to  produce  love  is  imperfect,  and  bo  far 
false.  Love  to  Christ  ia  the  one  indiapeDBable  element.  Every  thiug 
gained  but  this,  and  religion  ia  like  the  gold  setting  from  which  the 
diamond  has  dropped  out.  It  is  not  only  important,  but  preoious. 
It  U  BO  vital  that  if  it  be  preeent — this  true  love — it  carries  wilh  it 
all  privilege,  all  promise,  and  al!  prerogative.  If  it  be  abseut,  it  can 
not  be  made  up.  There  is  no  equivalent  uor  subeLitute  for  it.  All  ia 
Toid  if  there  be  not  love.  Apostolicity  is  nothing,  reverence  is 
itothing,  linoerity  is  nothing,  if  thia  element  ia  laoking.  This  moral 
law  is  as  absolute  as  any  natural  law.  A  religion  which  results  iu 
true  and  abiding  love,  no  matter  how  it  expresses  itself,  no  matter 
how  heretical  it  is,  no  matter  how  it  is  organized,  no  matter  what 
ordinaaceB  are  present  and  wbat  are  absent — such  a  religion  ia 
divijie ;  and  all  that  proless  it,  and  have  it — grace  be  upon  them ! 
They  love  the  Lord  Jesug  Christ  ^fith  incorruptible,  undying  love. 
And  no  matter  how  pompous,  uor  how  long  descended,  nor  bow 
much  defended,  nor  how  far  in  every  respect  reverend  and  cath- 
olic, a  church  is,  if  it  fails  in  its  doctrineB,  or  its  ordinances,  or 
its  methods,  to  produce  love,  it  is  invalid  ;  it  is  useless.  For  that  is 
the  bright  centre  toward  which  every  thing  must  aim,  and  which 
every  thing  must  reach,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual. 

1.  Thia  love  to  Christ,  as  a  great  Boul-force,  accomplishes  that 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  whole  ripening  of  the  human  aoul — 
namely,  whatever  unites  it  in  vital  sympathy  to  God.  The  human 
soul,  witbout  personal  union  with  God,  ia  sunleas  and  summerless, 
and  can  never  blossom  nor  ripen. 

To  bring  thiB  lower  order  in  creation  up  to  a  divine  union,  bo  that 
it  shall  make  the  leap  from  the  animal  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  irom 
the  lower  to  the  higher  condition,  is  the  one  problem  of  history.  It 
Dan  not  be  done  by  reason,  although  reason  is  largely  subordinated, 
and  ifl  auxiliary.  But  the  reason,  dominant,  can  never  bring  the 
Roul  into  vital  union  wilh  God.  Even  if  by  searching  it  could  find 
him,  it  would  stop  short  in  the  finding.  It  would  make  no  further 
acquaintance  with  him.  So  that  science,  which  is  the  child  of  rea- 
son, will  never  minister  directly  to  this  consummation,  though  indi- 
rectly it  will,  or  will  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and  will  furnish  various 
auxiliaries  to  its  inatrumcntB. 

Keilher  can  this  be  done  by  couscieuce.     Conscience  baa  power ; 
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t  the  power  to  create  syoipatiiy-     l^o  maa  will  be  joined  to 

1  b^  conscieuce ;  coutrai'iwlsc,  men  will,  more  likely,  by  mere 
3e,  which  excites  fear,  be  driven  awny  from  God, 

Rtcannot,either,bedoneby  awe  and  revereuce,  wluchareadjunctg, 
■Vhich,  while  they  give  toning  and  shadow  to  the  higher  feelings, 

e  them  no  Bolar  heat.  They  tend  to  lower  and  humblu  the  soul ; 
)  iospire  and  elevate  it.  They  have  their  place  among  other 
gB,     Neither  have  they  found  God,  nor  have  they  ever  lud  a  soul 

tnd  tiim — still  less  to  join  him.  Love,  as  a  dispoaition,  as  a  uod- 
t  mood,  has  a  wcldiug  power  which  can  bring  the  soul  to  God, 
SDd  fix  il  there.  Finding  hira,  it  can  bring  the  aoul  into  comraunioD 
■with  hiro,  so  that  there  Bhall  he  a  personal  connection  butwcea  the 
divine  nature  and  the  human  nature.  It  is  a  power  that  belongs  to 
every  single  individual  soul  in  the  race.  There  in  no  one  who  may 
not  rise  up  into  union  with  God  by  the  power  of  love.  Tliat  is  the 
wing  which  will  carry  the  eoul  Gafely  through  the  wide  distauuu ;  and 
there  is  no  other  wing  that  can  beat  its  way  there. 

This  is  the  doctrine  which  blazes  throughout  Christ's  teachinga. 
It  is  the  interpretation  that  he  gave  of  tlie  whole  law,  that  il  meant 
nothing  bat  love — love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  And  that  sublimest 
didactic  psalm  that  was  ever  chanted  through  the  ages — the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  First  Corinthians — ia  to  the  same  purport.  Without  love 
every  other  grace  and  every  other  attainment  is  void.  Love,  tben.  Is 
the  one  interpreter  between  God  and  man. 

S,  Love,  also,  is  the  one  facile  harmonizer  of  the  iuternal  discords 
of  the  human  aoul.  It  induces  an  atmosphere  iu  us  in  which  all  feel- 
ings find  iheir  summer,  and  so  their  ripeness.  Around  no  other  one 
centre  of  the  human  soul  will  all  the  fiiculties  gather  in  submission 
and  in  obedience;  but  they  will  around  love.  It  has  power  to  con- 
trol rage  and  anger,  and  subdue  them.  Il  breaks  self-will  and  obsti- 
nacy. It  persuades  pride.  Il  stimulates  imagination,  and  enriches 
iu  It  gives  energy  to  all  the  moral  sentimentB ;  ennobles  them ; 
Bweetens  them  ;  gives  ihem  more  power.  While  it  fires  each  indivi- 
dual power  with  intense  fervor,  it  mingles  thedifierent  manifttstations 
of  power,  like  fiames,  in  a  bormonious  fellowship. 

Love  it  is — not  conscience — that  is  God'a  regent  in  the  human 
eoul,  because  it  can  govern  the  soul  as  nothing  else  oan. 

3.  Love  is  the  only  experience  which  keeps  the  soul  always  in  a 
relation  of  sympathy  and  of  harmony  with  one^s  fellows ;  and  so  it  is 
the  truest  principle  of  society.  If  society  ever  rises  out  uf  its  lower 
passions  and  entanglements  into  a  pure  and  joyous  condition,  it  will 
te  by  the  inspiration  of  a  divine  love.  This  alone  will  enable  it  to 
convert  knowledge  to  benefit. 
F-^Jt,   instructed    by   science,    may  give    ua   bettor   light,    and 
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elieaper;  it  muy  drain  dlius  of  dangerous  elements;  it  may  build 
better  teDemetits ;  it  may  find  better  food  ;  it  may  give  better  cloth- 
ing ;  it  may  aurrousd  the  bodily  life  with  more  comforte  and  material 
helps:  but  the  soul  lies  further  back  than  the  skin;  und  society  ia 
something  more  than  the  aggTegat«  of  happy  animals.  Society  is 
tormented  by  thedispoaitiouaof  men  moreihaii  by  its  own  ignorance. 
While  science  will  enlighten  men ;  while  art  will  augmeut  their  phy- 
sical comfort ;  while  these  will  indirectly  smooth  the  way  for  higher 
advancement,  or  prove  auxiliai-ies  to  it,  they  are  not  the  prime  ele- 
ments of  elevation;  and  nothing  will  ever  elevate  suciety  that  does  not 
first  change  the  individual  henrt,  and  animate  it  with  the  power  of 
true  love.  But  when  the  individual  heart  is  changed,  and  comrouni- 
ties  begin  to  multiply  and  touch  each  other,  so  that  they  can  create 
a  public  seniimeut  in  society,  relbrmations  will  grow  easy.  Then  wo 
shall  have  a  sociology  that  will  have  a  science. 

4.  Love  is  almost  the  only  pr<^hetic  power  of  the  soul.  It  is  tlie 
chief  principle  that  inspires  hope  of  immortality.  This  world  is  good 
enough  for  every  faculty  but  love.  The  purer  and  stronger  Jove  is, 
the  more  is  every  one  who  experiences  it  con viuced  that  lungu»geaitd 
customs  were  never  fr.imcd  for  love ;  that  of  all  the  feelings  there  is 
the  least  provision  made  for  it ;  that  here  it  has  no  abiding  city.  It 
has  not  its  suitable  appliances  here.  Here  it  is  tangled,  and  ham- 
pered, and  imprisoned,  and  heavily  laden,  and  oppressed.  It  is 
laughed  at  in  its  inception,  and  is  expected  i 
is  in  every  soul  that  knows  how  deeply  and 
tion  that  somewhere  there  must  be  a  better 
is  the  very  marrow  of  life  itseU". 

We  oan  imagine  without  violent  shook  the  decadence  and  sleep  of 
every  faculty  but  love.  If  a  man  does  not  believe  in  immortality,  let 
him  apply  his  doctrine  to  i-eason,  and  he  says,  "Stars  go  down,  uid 
why  not  the  reasou  ?  It  may  go  down  into  darkness,  or  it  may  rise 
somewhere  else  iii  another  personulity."  Ali  thefacultiesof  the  soul 
might  come  up  in  order,  and  one  after  another  might  bo  imagined  to 
be  consigned  to  the  sleep  that  all  shall  fiud  if  there  be  no  life  hereal^ 
ter ;  but  no  man  ever  loved  his  mother,  and  consigned  her  with  any 
tolerance  to  an  everlasting  sleep.  No  man  ever  loved  his  wife,  and 
buried  her,  saying,  with  any  composure,  "  There  is  no  immortality  for 
her.''  No  man  ever  bore  his  cbild  to  the  grave,  though  it  were  one 
that  he  could  carry  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  that  every  thing  in  bis 
nature  did  not  rise  up,  and  say,  "  Let  me  find  it  again."  No 
man  ever  proudly  loved  a  heroic  father,  and  consented  that  thai 
father  should  go  to  extinction,  The  flame  of  love,  once  shining,  tto 
one  can  endure  to  believe  will  ever  go  out.  Ijjve,  therefore,  I eacbet 
the  Boul  to  long  for,  and  to  believe  in,  a  better  land. 


Yet  tijera 
ruly  to  love  the  oouvio- 
ixpression  of  that  which 
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llhink  that  in  this  diverse  Tint  briff  e 
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whether  I 

bsve  equaled  the  dectnrations  of  Scripture  oh  the  same  Biibject,  It 
you  thiok  I  hai-e  been  exti-avagant,  is  not  the  apostle  more  extrava- 
gant? 

**  Though  I  spealc  with  the  tonjiies  of  men  and  of  angela,  and  have 
not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbaU  And 
(bough  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries, 
and  all  knowledge  ;  and  though  I  have  faith,  so  that  I  r-ould  remove 
Mountains,  and  have  not  love,  I  nm  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow 
all  my  goodB  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
burned,  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  "  Love  never 
failetb  ;  but  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether 
there  be  tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
shall  vanish  away."  "And  now  abideth  faith,  hope,  love,  these 
tliree;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  love." 

Upon  all,  then,  who  have  learned  this  sacred  secret ;  upon  all  who 
bave  been  scholars  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Lord  .lesns  Christ,  and 
bare  learned  to  love  Christ  in  perpetuity,  permanently — npnn  all 
these,  "grace,"  from  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  grace  from  all  Chrisliau  men,  in  godly  fellowship. 

If  these  things  be  so,  then  the  love-producing  power  is  the  test 
and  criterion  of  all  theologies,  and  all  churches,  and  all  ordiuancesi 
We  hove  been  accustomed  to  ^search  for  these  things  on  the  side  of 
reason.  We  have  sought  by  logic,  by  philosophy,  and  by  processea 
of  ratiocination,  to  settle  the  relative  merits  of  different  beliefe  and 
diflerent  organizations.     And  we  have  failed. 

The  true  church  is  the  one  which  has  in  it  the  divine  art  of  prodho- 
ing  love,  and  that  continuously.  It  matters  not  whether  your  or- 
dinances were  ever  thought  of  by  the  apostles.  An  ordinance  is  a 
good  one  if  it  leads  you  to  love.  It  makes  no  difference  to  nie  if  you 
pile  up  symbols,  and  invent  rituals.  Pile  them  up.  Invent  them. 
Let  there  be  a  new  one  for  every  round  day  of  the  year.  All  I  ask 
is,  Do  they  educate  to  love?  They  are  good  if  they  inspire  love, 
if  they  continue  it,  and  if  they  purify  it;  and  they  are  not  a  whit 
worse  if  you  show  that  they  are  meu's  inventions,  I  impose  them 
Tipon  men,  not  because  they  have  authenticity  in  history,  but  because 
that  is  authentic  which  has  the  power  of  creating  love  to  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  through  that  love,  to  our  fellow-men.  On  the 
other  band,  bring  your  hoary  ceremonials  of  eighteen  hundred  years' 
pilgrimage,  and  show  that  ages  and  ages  have  passed  over  them — 
they  are  of  no  value  except  for  what  they  can  do.  And  what  they 
can  do  is  of  no  account  if  they  can  not  So  this  highest  thing — oreatv 
love. 
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"  Grace  be  with  all  ihora  that  love  our  Lord  Jeeufl  Cliriat  in  sin- 
cerity ! "  Grace  be  upon  all  iheologiana  that  tend  to  crer.te  love ; 
npon  all  seryices  that  tend  to  inspire  love ;  upon  all  organiaationi 
that  tend  to  promote  love.  No  gi-ace  upon  any  thing  else.  That 
■which  does  not  touch  love  does  not  touch  any  thing  religious  which 
is  worth  our  consideration^-cerlainly  not  worth  our  suffering  for. 

How  vast,  then,  has  been  the  waate  of  zeal  1  Flow  vast  the  wast« 
of  the  understanding!  How  lias  the  Christian  world  taxed  itself 
useleBsIy  ! 

There  stands,  on  the  side  of  a  flowing  stream,  an  old  mill,  tow- 
joinlcd,  shattered,  never  very  comely.  Industrious  is  the  miller; 
and  he  gathers  wheat  far  and  wide.  Night  and  day,  although  the 
stream  be  slender,  economizing  its  force,  he  grinds  the  wheal.  And 
there  go  forth  barrels  of  flour  in  continnous  etreama  from  that  old 
mill.     Men  get  bread  there. 

Near  this  mill  a  vast  structure  has  gone  op,  ten  stones  hi^. 
The  most  approved  patterns  have  been  found  for  the  machinery. 
The  best  joiners  have  been  brought  in  to  do  the  interior  work.  Not 
much  wheat  goes  in  there ;  but  there  is  an  enormous  dispute — n  great 
argument  going  on,  as  to  whether  the  mill  is  framed  right ;  and  as  lo 
whether  the  machinery  is  properly  mnde ;  and  a^  to  whether  the  b«vt 
atone  have  been  secured  ;  and  as  to  whether  the  rafters  are  put  on 
just  as  they  should  be.  An  exciting  discussion  is  kept  up  in  regsrd 
to  every  part  of  the  structure  and  its  appointments.  Every  man 
contends  that  the  part  with  which  he  had  anything  to  do  is  com- 
plete; and  the  claim  is  well  substantiated.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  mill  is  n  superior  one.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  but  little  wheat 
goes  in,  and  but  little  flour  goes  out.  It  is  an  admirable  orthodox 
mill,  and  can  be  proved  to  be  such.  It  is  good  for  every  thing  but 
grinding  wheat — which  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  which  it  wm 
appointed  to  do. 

Yonder,  in  an  old  shattered,  tumble-down  building,  is  a  gather- 
ing of  poor  humble  people.  They  know  very  little  of  doctrine,  and 
very  little  of  ordinances,  and  very  little  of  any  thing  hut  their  souii' 
need.  They  come  together,  and  pray,  and  rtjoice,  and  love  Christ, 
and  learn  to  love  one  another. 

Not  far  from  them  rise  the  noble  proportions  of  a  stately  ohurcb, 
where  a  large  and  wealthy  congregation  assemble  lo  worship.  Thay 
have  their  altars,  and  vcatmenta,  and  ordinances,  and  obaeri-aooei. 
They  have  their  ritual,  so  that  there  is  not  one  free  moment,  and  not  i 
one  nnhamessed  idea,  and  every  thing  has  its  theological  comb,  «• 
tail-featber,  or  wing  !  Tliey  are  ao  busy  aboot  the  machinery  of  tlio 
church  that  they  have  not  time  fpr  much  else. 

Give  me  the  little  mill  that  grinds  out  loving  men,  and  yoo  may 
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PB^^^S'^i^t  "!'"  that  tume  out  ecclesiastics  I  Tho  grauc  of  God 
I  be  upon  all  tliat  love  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ  preeminently  and  ^in- 
Oorely,  no  matter  how  obscnre  they  are,  and  no  matter  how  uiiapoa- 
tolic  they  are. 

There  itands  that  good  old  man  in  Rome,  Pope  Pina  IX.  He  is 
not  necesflarily  a  bit  better  for  being  pope,  nor  a  bit  worse.  If  he 
loTCB  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  eincerity  and  in  truth,  he  is  no  whit 
less  a  Christian  because  he  is  joined  to  that  most  elaborate,  complex, 
and  needless  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  If  a  man  is  a 
cardinal,  and  lovea  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  jnst  as  good  as 
though  be  were  a  private  Christian.  If  a  man  is  a  bishop,  and  he 
only  lovea  Christ,  he  has  a  chance  to  go  to  heaven,  A  raati  may 
have  all  the  besetments  of  pride  and  ambition  ;  a  man  may  bo  drawn 
by  all  the  cords  that  tend  to  lead  him  toward  the  senses;  a  man'a 
whole  economy  of  religion  may  tend  to  sensuousneas ;  a  man  may  so 
luve  forgotten  the  nature  of  true  Christianity  that  he  shall  turn  it 
end  for  end,  and  take  spiritual  things,  and  forever  materialise  them, 
and  bring  down  the  power  of  faith  to  the  power  of  sight ;  a  man's 
irbole  genius  may  be  to  Incarnate  and  so  strengthen  in  him  tliaC 
vhich  is  already  too  strong;  and  yet,  if  he  loves  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  it  is  in  the  power  of  that  love  to  make  him  a  Christian,  and  a 
lovable  Christian.  And  on  him  be  grace!  Let  every  man  say  it. 
Love  should  stand  higher  than  any  other  thing. 

Though  a  man  be  a  Calvinist,  and  though  he  be  hirsute,  rugged, 
•old,  bigoted,  and  a  stickler  for  doctrine,  if  he  only  loves,  hia  theo- 
logy will  not  hurt  him.  Though  a  man  be  an  Arrainian — nay,  though 
be  be  something  lower  than  that- — though  he  be  so  heretical  as  not 
to  believe  that  Christ  is  divine — yet  if  he  loves  him  just  as  much 
.aa  if  he  believed  him  to  be  divine,  grace  be  on  him!  For  there  is 
in  love  a  logic  that  is  mightier  than  interpretutioo.  There  is  ii 
heart-logic  that  is  more  than  head-logic,  and  that  saves  a  man  in  spite 
of  bis  head.  So  that  a  man's  salvation  does  not  depend  on  his  creed. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  a  creed  is  of  no  consequence.  It  is  of  a 
great  deal  of  consequence;  but  love  is  of  a  great  deal  more  conse- 
quence; and  if  there  be  but  one,  it  is  infinitely  better  that  it  should 
be  love.  The  marrow  of  a  true  religion  is  love.  And  whether  a  man 
be  high-church,  or  low-church,  or  new-church,  or  no-church ;  whether 
he  hold  this  creed,  or  that  creed,  or  no  creed,  if  he  has  this  saving 
power  of  love  in  the  soul,  grace  be  upon  him  I 

The  three  great  elements  on  which  the  church  has  erred  are,  or- 
^nisation,  administration,  and  the  rational  element.  Churches  are 
divided,  as  to  their  organieation,  among  themselves.  Some  claim  to 
be  apostolic,  and  regard  all  others  as  lawless  and  self-constituted. 
^kgaia,  cbnrcbeg  are  divided  by  their  mode  of  worship,  and  their  ez- 
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ternal  government.  Doubtless  tiiere  are  preferences.  Some  mode« 
of  worship  are  better  thau  otfaers,  and  some  forms  of  government  are 
better  than  otbers.  Cburcliea  are  divided,  also,  by  the  rational  ele- 
ment, some  holding  to  one  form  of  ChriatiaQ  philosophy  and  some  to 
another.  In  this  respect  they  vary  almost  endlessly,  in  tbeir  open 
avowals ;  and  yoii  would  find  that  they  varied  still  more,  if  yon  coul<l 
trace  the  secret  tboughte  and  feelings  of  individuals,  to  which  no  ex- 
pression is  given.  The  three  great  powers  that  are  shaping  the  sects 
of  Christendom,  and  dividing  them,  are  the  spirit  of  organization,  the 
Bpirit  of  adratnistration,  and  the  rational  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sytupathetSc,  imitizing,  harmonisng  lore- 
principle  has  never  yet  had  a  very  general  expression.  It  has  beea 
incidental ;  it  has  been  largely  local  and  personal ;  it  has  never  beea 
made  the  one  dominant  influence  either  in  any  ago  or  in  any  chnrch. 

I  admit  that  there  has  been  in  the  past  more  reason  than  there 
seems  to  be  now,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  separating  elemenla 
For  we  are  to  remember  that  religion  has  come  through  a  hostile 
world,  and  that  in  its  various  periods  it  has  been  obliged  to  organise 
for  its  own  life,  to  administer  for  its  own  safety,  and  to  make  of  ra- 
tional doctrines  critical  tests.  There  have  been  periods  when  these 
things  had  an  importance  which  they  have  now  ceased  to  have.  In 
other  words,  Christianity  has  come  down  to  us,  in  its  internal  organi- 
mtion,  during  a  time  of  war.  We  have  come,  at  last,  in  the  world's 
history,  to  a  day  of  peace.  And  that  which  was  useful  in  war  ought 
not  to  be  derided,  although  it  may  be  laid  aside,  now  that  peace  has 
oome,  and  it  is  no  longer  needed.  And  there  are  a  great  many  things 
in  the  organization  of  the  church  that  might  be  laid  aside  as  nft 
longer  nseful.  There  are  many  points  that  were  once  insisted  upon, 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  which  might  be  suffered  to  go  into 
desuetude.  What  if,  now  that  the  war  is  passed,  and  men  are  devotr- 
ing  themselves  to  husbandry,  they  should  undertake  to  keep  intact 
all  those  means  of  carrying  on  war  which  were  necessary  before 
peace  was  declared  ?  The  church  was  for  long  periods  encamped  in 
battle  array,  and  the  woi'Id  is  attempting  to  keep  intact  those  war- 
like elements  that  were  useful  in  the  time  of  struggle,  but  that  have 
ceased  to  be  useful  now  that  it  has  come  out  of  the  struggle. 

Violent  attacks  are  made  on  men,  in  order  to  change  them ;  but 
that  is  not  the  best  way  to  change  them,  nor  to  bring  them  into  a 
redeeming  spirit  of  love.  Little  will  be  done  in  this  world  to  change 
men  by  controversy,  "We  must  make  that  chief  in  us,  and  in  the 
church,  which  we  believe  to  be  chief  in  Christianity — namely,  the 
spirit  of  love.  We  must  intensify  this  feeling.  If  wo  would  re- 
turn toward  it,  we  must  reform  hy  it.  We  must  produce  an  atmo- 
sphere, we  must  create  a  public  sentiment,  such  that  ohurebes  will 
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feel  the  superiority  of  love  over  orgiuii^atioa,  and  ordiuance,  and 
dootriQ& 

I  am  aaked  oilen,  "Do  you  believe  in  ordinances  aa  ttiey  are  held 
in  the  Baptist  Church  ?"  Xo.  "  Ought  they  not  to  be  dLiabused  of 
Iheir  error?"  I  have  a  better  way  than  by  eontraversy.  Let  them^ 
have  the  ordinance  as  they  believe  in  it ;  and  S  it  leads  them  '.o  closfr  [ 
comnmnion,  let  it  lead  them  to  close  communion.  Thank  God,  church 
life  ia  not  Christian  life.  We  are  thro  wn  together  in  various  ways.  I 
am  not  confined  in  my  aympathy  with  my  Christian  brethren  to  that 
which  relates  to  administration  in  their  churches.  I  meet  them  on 
the  street,  and  in  business,  and  transact  public  aSalra  with  them.  I 
am  with  them  day  and  night.  And  1  insist  upon  the  power  of  Iru© 
love.  Let  them  hold  their  ordinances  and  their  doctrines.  Do  not 
fight  with  them  nor  quarrel  with  them.  Do  not  controvert  them. 
Simply  bring  to  them  the  confidence  which  springs  from  a  true  Iovo» 
and  they  wili  recognize  the  superiority  of  that  element.  Notiiing  ia  j 
which  churches  differ  will  ever  be  aeitled  so  long  as  we  are  aBsauIV  < 
ing  them,  and  contending  with  them.  You  never  will  change  Epiftc 
copalianiam  or  Romanism  by  controversy.  They  will  be  changed,  if. 
at  all,  because  there  will  steadily  rise  up  that  which  the  Cliriijiiai:^ 
world  will  regard  as  more  important — namely,  a  true  Christian  lift. 
— a  life  of  love.  When  the  world  is  full  of  that  element,  the  work 
will  be  accomplished  as  a  natural  result  of  the  existing  state  of, 
tbings. 

Id  this  light,  how  in  a  moment  the  range  of  fellowship  will  be  ez^  J 
tended  and  exalted  1   For  fellowship  is  coextensive  with  love.   Grace, 
be  upon  all  that  love. 

Rise,  then,  in  a  moment  of  contemplation,  and  look  abroad  over 
the  Greek  Church,  and  the  myriads  tbat  are  included  in  it.  Do  not 
yon  believe  that  there  are  among  its  priesthood  thousands  of  holy 
men;  and  among  its  men,  women,  and  children  multitudes  of  truly 
religions  people?  Are  there  not  in  that  church  many  to  whom  your 
heart  might  well  go  out,  and  to  whom  you  might  say,  "Grace  b^ 
upon  you"?  The  peculiar  form  of  its  organization  sinkn  out  of, 
Mght  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  that  church  multitudes 
who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity. 

Take  the  Rottian  Chnrcli.  Are  we  to  look  at  it  sunply  as  inspiring 
fioutroversy  ?  Is  there  not  a  point  at  which  we  can  stand  and  say, 
"How  many  holy  and  praying  bishops,  and  bow  many  holy  priests, 
Mid  how  many  Christian  men  and  women  there  are  in  that  church  "  ? 
Whatever  their  creeds,  doctrines,  an<3  dogmas  may  be,  if  they  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  their  fellow-men,  are  they  not  sons?  Am 
I  not  in  fellowship  with  them  ? 

Take  the  Episcopal  Churoh,  with  all  ite  seotB — ^for  it  is  intemalljr 
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divided.  Do  you  Ruppoae  it  is  wiae  for  ns  to  be  constantly  making  com- 
parisons, and  quoatiuning  wlietber  tbat  elaborate  organization  is  bet- 
ter than  uur  simpler  one  ?  Look  into  its  membership,  and  see  bow 
many  holy  men  and  loving  hearts  are  there.  And  yon  are  joined  to 
them.  You  do  not  need  to  join  a  church  to  be  joined  to  its  mem- 
be  rn. 

The  Greek  Church,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  Episcopal  Church 
arc  exlcrnally  one.  Internally  they  are  just  as  diverse  as  Protestan- 
tism, wliiuh  is  divided  up  obviously  and  visibly,  just  as  they  are  ia- 
TiBihly.  But  whatever  m»y  be  their  faults  and  failings,  all  thosfr> 
of  every  chnrcb  and  every  faith,  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
their  fellow-men  in  sincerity,  are  of  our  fellowship — and  grace  be  upon 
them  I 

Wlien  we  come  to  be  released  from  the  narrowness  of  our  own 
ohnrch  and  our  own  sect,  how  joyful  is  the  brotherhood  of  good  men! 
and  how  strong  are  wel  We  axe  apt  to  suppose  that  Christ's  church 
is  identical  with  our  sect.  When  we  are  looking  abroad  and  measur- 
ing the  progress  of  Chmtiamty,  we  are  perpetually  tempted  to  sel- 
fishness and  conceit.  It  is  the  progress  of  the  Baptist  Church,  or  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  or  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches,  that  inspires  in  as  the  conviction  that  Christ's 
kingdom  is  growing. 

But  take  a  larger  look.  Wherever,  under  any  name,  men  love 
Christ  and  their  fellow-men,  they  are  Christ's,  and  are  spreading 
Christ's  kingdom.  And  how  gl  orious  is  the  church  of  God  now  upon 
the  earth !  Not  that  narrow,  contending  chorch  which  the  eye  can 
see;  not  that  church  upon  which  you  can  put  the  arithmetic,  and 
vhich  you  can  measure ;  not  that  church  whose  cathedrals  and  build- 
ings you  can  behold — not  that  is  the  church  of  God :  but  that  larger 
church  which  is  invisible.  That  ia  the  only  trnechurch.  Theootward 
church,  as  men  look  upon  it,  is  split  up,  and  is  pursuing  a  various 
controversy,  with  diverse  weapons;  bnt  there  is  a  ohnrch  wherein 
there  is  harmony ;  and  that  is  the  invisible  church,  which  is  made 
up  of  good  men.  It  is  that  church  which  is  made  up  of  the  concur- 
ring hearts  of  those  who  love  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and 
in  truth. 

Store  arc  they  than  we  dream.  The  world  is  richer  than  we  think. 
Take  your  statistics,  not  by  your  selfish  side,  but  by  the  side  of  a  larger 
failh,  and  a  more  loving  faith,  and  how  many  are  there  on  the  aide  of 
God  and  llie  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  are  near  and  dear  to  you,  and 
who,  if  they  are  not  blood  kindred  to  you,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  term,  are,  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  made  your  intimate  relations 
• — your  brothers  and  sisters  ! 

The  world  is  full  of  good  men  ;  and  to  all  of  them  does  your  heart 
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ny,  "  Oroce  be  unto  70a'' !  Take  a  man,  uongh  he  does  not  belieye 
in  the  ^*  decrees,"  if  he  loyes  Christ  Tkkke  him,  though  he  does  not 
beUeye  in  the  ^  perseverance  of  the  saints,"  if  he  perseveres,  and  loves 
Ohriai  with  a  persevering  love.  Take  him,  thoagh  he  believes  that 
there  is  no  minister  without  the  imposition  of  bishops*  hands,  if  he 
loves  Jesus  Christ  Where  there  is  love  to  Christ,  do  not  let  these 
minor  &ults  stand  between  the  great  excellence  and  you.  Take  him, 
thoagh  all  his  doctrinal  views  be  seriously  seamed  and  flawed  with 
error,  though  a  fidse  philosophy  may  underrun  the  whole,  if  his  heart 
only  loves  Gk)d. 

The  question  of  what  they  shall  do  who  are  to  be  instructors  of 
men  is  very  different  from  the  question  of  what  men  shall  do  in  fel- 
lowship one  with  another.  Love  every  good  man.  Trust  every 
good  man.  Draw  him  to  you.  And  little  by  little,  as  this  gi*eater 
power  of  the  greater  sympathy  of  the  reigning  love  comes  to  have 
freedom,  and  we  think  less  of  the  things  in  which  we  disagree,  and 
cooperate  more  in  the  things  in  which  we  agree,  there  will  rise  up  a 
consciousness  of  a  common  bond  which  will  make  these  divisions 
utterly  impossible. 

It  is  the  bad  conduct  of  men  who  are  sectarians,  and  not  the  fact 
that  they  have  separate  organisations,  that  makes  them  malignant 
and  mischievous.  And  in  the  summer  that  is  coming,  men  who  love 
Christ  and  each  other  will  be  united,  so  that  though  they  stand  seve- 
rally in  their  own  peculiarities  of  doctrines,  and  ordinances,  and  gov- 
ernments, and  administrations,  they  yet  will  be  in  harmony  one  with 
another.  And  the  world  will  rejoice  in  this  great  one,  though  invi- 
sible, church  of  Christ  Jesus. 

On  such  a  day  as  this,*^  when  we  are  to  be  united  one  to  another, 
it  is  a  great  comfort  to  my  spirit  to  think  that  I  am  in  communion 
with  the  church  general  and  universal  With  all  that  have  finished 
their  contest,  and  gone  home  to  glory,  I  am  in  communion  to-day. 
They  long  for  me,  and  I  long  for  them.  With  all  good  men  and 
true,  that  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  every  church  on  earth,  I  am 
in  fellowship  to-day.  And  I  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  GriMoe 
be  upon  cttt  that  lave  the  Lard  Jeetta  Christ  in  Hncerity/ 

If  there  be,  therefore,  in  this  congregation,  those  that  have  in 
thcin  this  test  and  mark — not  a  mere  transient  sympathy,  not  simply 
an  occasional  impulse  of  love,  but  a  deep  and  abiding  sympathy  for 
God  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  a  yearning  for  him — to  you  I  extend  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  to-day.  And  when,  in  a  moment,  we  shall 
gather  around  the  table  which  symbolizes  the  body  of  Christ  broken, 
and  his  blood  shed,  for  us,  I  cordially  invite  you  to  partake  with  us 
of  these  emblern.s.     Grace  be  upon  you  !     If  you  say,  **  My  feet  have 

*  OccMioB  of  r«o«lTiiiff  moBlMn  lato  tt»  charch. 


'  never  stood  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  a  church,"  I  reply  that 
though  it  is  wifle  to  bo  s  member  of  a  visible  church,  yon  cau  bo  ft 
member  of  Christ's  chnrch  without  that.  Grace  be  upon  you! 
"  But  I  belong  to  a  church  far  removed  iu  communion  from  this."* 
KeverlhelesB,  if  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerityt  grace  be 
npoD  you,  my  brother,  and 
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Out  of  all  our  doubts,  snd  out  from  our  careH.  vre  came,  O  thou  blessed  iod  of 
light  snd  of  coDBol&tion  1  Uow  mucb  i!u  we  noed  thee  1  Left  to  onrae!'«el,  how 
helpless  we  are  I  We  Lave  proTtid  oor  own  power.  We  have  proved  wliM  w« 
can  do  for  jo;,  and  trUat  fur  puritj.  We  linve  proved  oor  houn  of  atienglh  ;  Mid 
we  have  proved  also  our  hour*  of  wenknew.  And  we  know  no  longer  t>ec»U8e 
thou  hast  said  it,  bot  because  we  have  fch  it  and  proved  It,  that  wtthont  tUee  wo 
can  do  nothing.  All  that  is  slrnufr  In  ua  which  we  abhor,  and  all  thai  is  feebla 
in  ui  which  most  we  admire  and  desdre.  It  Is  thj  presence.  It  is  the  overpower- 
ing fljiDpaihy  of  th;  nature  minKline;  with  ours,  tliat  lifts  us  above  ounudvcs.  or 
into  our  true  nature.  Whon  thou  art  preaenl.  tlien  we  know  that  we  am  suns  of 
God.  WLen  thou  art  absent,  we  know  not  what  we  are.  We  are  sertante ;  w« 
are  uxllua  ;  wa  doubt  if  we  live  but  for  the  day  ;  we  find  outselvca  going  quickly 
back  to  the  rank  of  beasts  that  perish  ;  and  we  are  full  of  gloom  and  iuidne«F, 
both  for  the  world  tbst  is  and  for  the  Sow  of  events  in  life  and  history, 
things  seem  otiscure  and  miied  with  coufuiuon  and  bittetnets  and  disappoinw 
Inenu.  Bat  whoa  thou  dost  show  tbjself  to  us,  not  as  thou  driat  to  Ilie  world  i 
when  mora  than  to  our  reason,  when  to  all  that  which  is  within  ua  of  Uod.  thon 
doHt  show  thyself,  leaching  our  hearts  lafeei  "  Our  Father,"  and  making  thysoll 
known  to  us  personally,  then  what  clouds  can  tbera  be  ?  Then  storms  are  like 
calms,  and  darkness  is  full  of  light,  aud  over;  wcskneHS  is  strung.  Then  in  In- 
firmiltcB  we  And  strange  joys.  Than  all  tlie  sight  of  our  eyes  doth  not  daunt  us^ 
Tlien  the  current  of  events  flowing  wrong,  then  monstrous  wickedness  disSifur- 
iug  all  things,  doth  not  iske  away  our  tkith.  With  tit;  presence  v 
discern  a  more  glorious  future,  and  to  bocome  hopeful  in  all  things.  Yet,  for 
ourselves,  for  our  own  dlspoBitioua,  wo  grow  hopeful.  We  believe  that  jti 
fishnesB  shall  be  taught  grace.  We  believe  thai  pride  shall  vet  lose  its  [m 
knd  shall  yet  lose  oITunce.  We  believe  that  al!  that  is  strong  in  reason  shall  be 
strong  in  grace.  Thou,  O  God  t  dost  temper  our  souls  as  the  sun  tenipeis  the 
pnmmer ;  and  thou  dost  create  like  it,  and  bring  forth  all  aweet  and  pli^aaant 
things  for  the  siglit  and  the  touch. 

Our  whole  hope,  then,  is  in  thee.     By  tby  power  we  are  strong.    Without  tl 
power  we  are  emptiness  and  notlua;;. 

Accept  our  tlianks  for  such  measures  of  eiperience  as  we  have  had.  Had  »• 
hut  opened  the  door,  thou  wouldst  have  come  In,  Now  thoa  bast  stood  sjieiikin^ 
peace  to  UB  upon  the  threshold,  flmnt  n»  that  knowledge  and  that  will  by  whicli 
we  may  persuade  thee  to  come  in  and  abide  with  us.  Come,  we  besuuch  of  ibee, 
to  dwell.  Coma  not  to  sit  at  the  uvciuiog  m'.-Bl,  and,  as  our  eyes  begin  to  bo  eo- . 
lightened,  vanish  away  from  us.     Come  to  break  bread  and  to  tarry.    C-jiiie  to 
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a  momiDg  jdf.  onr  noondaf  itrength,  and  our  evening  (rladaeas.  Cump,* 
out  muU  need  ;  llioa  wliom  we  h&ve  been  Uugtit  lo  luvu  ;  Lliiiii 
Urtiom,  loTing,  we  can  not  forget  to  Iotb.  Cume  and  rliide,  rathcc  thoji  gt!veri>ly 
leboki!.  Come  and  aliow  the  mercj  of  pain,  if  pain  bu  tlio  msdiciae.  Come  and 
abow  tliy  lenient  hand  in  cbsatieementB  and  dieappuintmeots.  Oolj'  t«t  lu  know 
'that  thou  art  about  ub,  tbiuking  of  ui,  calling  tiB  b;  Danie,  dealing  with  ub,  and 
let  ua  know  tli&t  we  are  sons,  and  all  sball  be  well.  Orant  unio  ua,  we  beseech 
of  tluw.  more  and  mora  lo  entpr  into  the  fellowsliip  of  communion  ;  to  learn  thj 
•ecret  hiding-place ;  to  lind  thee  out  from  iaj  to  day,  in  light  and  Id  darkness- 
Hay  we  rejoice  more  and  more  in  tiftini;  up  oar  thoagbta  to  thee.  May  we  Bee 
tnore  of  Iliy  processes  in  nature,  and  more  of  th;  nature  in  society  and  life.  Uay 
we  behold  thee  in  all  the  powers  that  are  eierdsed  upon  the  earth.  We  pray 
Uiat  we  may  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  and  be  strong  In  the  God  of  our  salvation. 

Prepare  us,  wo  pray  thee,  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to-daj  ;  prepare  na 
for  its  offlees  of  instruction  ;  prepare  us  for  its  joys  and  gladnesses. 

Accept  the  thanksgiving  of  many  hearia  that  UMlay  are  to  be  affianced  to  thee 
— that  are  to  be  nulled  before  the  altar  of  iLeir  Uod.  Itejulce,  we  beseech  of  thee, 
(he  hearts  of  those  ihst  look  upon  them^parents,  brothers  and  sislers,  dear 
friwidB.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  tbe  coming  into  our  midst  of  those  that  are 
now  in  the  ta\  of  love  avowlug  the  faith  of  Chriat  Jesua  and  his  leadership,  may 
be  a  blotsing  Xa  them  and  a  blcBaing  to  ua.  May  there  be  many  more  in  whom 
'  the  new  life  shall  be  a  beacon.  Dawn  with  Sacred  morning  ui)on  llie  noon  of 
many  who  have  passed  half  through  life.  Yea,  look  upon  those  who  are  Car 
along,  and  who  have  misspent  many  and  many  a.  year.  Bring  them,  loo,  back  lo 
the  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls.  And  we  pray  that  thou  will  graat  that 
there  may  be  from  out  of  this  cougreg'ation  a  great  ingathering  of  witnesses  to 
the  mercy  of  Ood  through  Jesus  Christ.  Hay  they  who  ore  walking  in  an  evil 
way  think  better  of  themselves  than  to  be  sold  staves  unto  Satan,  May  those 
thai  are  tuming  away  fWim  evil  fight  the  good  llgbt  of  faith,  and  lay  hold  upon 
victory.  Grant,  we  pray  thee,  that  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  those  who  are 
■wull'in'ed  np  in  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  or  in  its  business,  may  be  aroused 
befor<*  it  is  too  lal«,  and  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  Christ  Jeeos. 

Moke  thy  faith  efficacious  Teach  tb;  servant  how  belter  to  preach  it.  Grant 
that  thy  servants  in  this  church  may  labor  together  with  ui  in  word  and  In  doc- 
trine. Bless  all  those  that  tisacb  in  Subbath-schools  and  in  Bible-clanes.  Bleat 
those  that  go  forth  among  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  to  instruct  them.  Bless 
those  that  carry  mercies  wherever  they  go ;  and  may  they  not  bul  to  IbUow 
Christ  in  the  way  of  love  and  mercy. 

And  «o  beseech  of  thee  that  thou  wilt  grant  that  this  church  may  long  stand. 
May  thy  name  l>o  glorified  In  it.  May  the  truth  here  have  might,  and  go  on 
rolling  down  In  power  to  many  generatlona.  We  pray  that  thou  wilt  grant  thy 
blessing  lo  rest  upon  all  charches  that  worvhip  this  day.  wherover  they  aie. 
Strengthen  thy  servants  to  preach.  Grant  ihat  thy  people  may  be  alive  and  full 
of  generous  activities.  Blew  all  canses  of  organized  benevolence.  Grant  that 
everywhere  intelligenoe  may  prevail  Hay  justice  role.  May  purity  be  more 
ftnd  more  infused,  both  into  law  and  into  the  executon  of  law.  And  may  the 
whole  land,  regenerated,  become  a  truly  Christian  land. 

He«r  us  tn  these  petitions,  and  answer  no,  for  Chrlst'i  nkck 
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The  Preciousness  of  Christ. 


THE  PRECIOUSNESS  OF  CHRISTi 


BUNDAT  EVENrao,  3UNB  27.  1889. 


PffTO  700,  therefbre,  which  believe,  He  ia  predon 


I  SHiLL  not  disturb  the  readeriDg  of  oar  authorized  version,  bat 
kball  take  the  language  just  as  it  stands.  For,  althoagh  the  later 
oommentators  render  these  words  by  another  term,  and  with  a  little 
difiereot  meaning  from  that  of  the  term  precious,  they  Bubstautially 
agree;  and  the  truth  is  so  far  given  to  our  authorized  version,  and  to 
the  original,  as  to  form  a  just  ground  for  the  subject  of  this  evening's 
disco  nrse. 

It  is  Christ  of  whom  the  apostle  speaks.  He  it  is  that  becomes 
■o  precious  as  an  object  of  faith.  Principally  to  the  Jews  the  apostle 
was  directing  his  thought.  Christ  is  represented  as  a  "  stumbliog- 
blook."  He  is  represented  as  a  "  stone  " — a  "  corner-stone  " — knitting 
together,  as  it  were,  the  two  sides  of  the  wall ;  and,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, knitting  together  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  world.  He  was  to 
be  a  stumbling  to  some,  and  yet  a  "  precious  corner-stone."  And 
then,  as  if  passing  from  that  idea,  he  is  represented  as  being  precious 
to  Cho»e  that  believe. 

The  idea  of  preoionsnees  is  primarily  a  commercial  idea,  and,  like 
moat  of  the  terms  in  our  language  which  sprang  from  physical  usea, 
it  became  afterward  a  moral  term.  It  is  applied  originally  to  sub- 
stances, and  is  derived  from  a  Latin  term  which  signifies  priet. 
That  which  is  priceful,  that  which  brings  a  great  price,  is  precious. 
It  is  that  which  commands  the  market.  That  which  is  common  and 
plenty  never  does.  Therefore  prociousness  carries  the  intrinsic  value, 
either  in  its  use,  or  beauty,  or  quality,  or  rarity — uncoramonnesa. 
Mere  rarity  does  not  make  airy  thing  precious.  There  must  be  some 
other  quality  as  well,  or  there  can  not  be  preciousness.  There  are 
many  minerals  that  are  far  more  rare  than  silver  or  gold  ;  but  they 
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are  not  as  valuable,  and  would  not  command  b«  great  a  price,  anJ 
are  not  ob  precious.  On  the  otLer  hand,  things  that  have  beauty  and 
uaefuluesa  in  them  are  not  precious  on  that  acconnt  alone.  For,  if 
opals  and  diamonds  were  as  plenty  as  garnets,  they  would  command 
no  higher  price,  in  spite  of  their  beauty.  Quality  and  rarity  must 
lie  combined  in  order  to  make  a  thing  precious. 

When  Raphael  created  a  Madonna,  or  a  Transfiguration,  or  any 
other  ficene  of  the  matuliless  aeries  which  came  from  his  mind,  the 
picture  was  unspeakably  precious  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  beauty 
and  exquisiteness,  and  on  account  of  its  rarity.  There  was  but  one. 
But  if,  now,  an  artist  should  chromo-lithograph  it,  and  flood  the  mar- 
ket with  copies  so  exactly  reproduced  that  the  ordinary  eye  conld 
not  tell  the  copy  from  the  original,  its  value  would  fall  immensely. 
It  would  bo  common.  And  it  would  not  be  precious,  however  bean- 
tiful  the  copies  might  be.     It  would  lack  the  quality  of  rarity. 

And  so,  it  will  be  found  universally,  that  a  thing,  to  be  precious, 
must  be,  as  it  were,  unique,  scarce,  rare  ;  and  it  must,  in  addition  to 
rarity,  have  intrinsic  eicellences,  either  of  use  or  of  beauty. 

The  transfer  of  this  idea  of  prcciousnese  from  things  to  persons  is 
worthy  of  remark.  Originally,  I  have  said,  it  was  applied  to  commodi- 
ties ;  but  as  words,  which  begin  with  aservile  or  material  use,  frequently 
come  to  take  on  secondary  uses,  so  it  is  here.  This  word  signifieE^ 
when  applied  to  persons,  that  they  are  mnch  prized ;  that  they  are 
to  us  what  jewels  are  to  the  possessor — only  we  value  them  with  that 
difference  which  exists  between  the  estimates  which  we  put  upon 
living  qualities  and  dead  substances.  And  we  prize  living  qualities 
Ycry  differently.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  our  estimate, 
whether  it  is  the  affections  that  are  being  considered,  or  whether  it  is 
the  commercial  understanding. 

If  this  matter  be  closely  scanned,  it  will  be  found  that  the  nature 
of  rarity  and  beauty  which  belongs  to  property  is  subtly  tr.insferred 
to  the  preciousuess  of  character  or  person.  For  qualities  that  are 
rare  are  indispensable  to  preciousuess ;  and  things,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
cious, are  not  only  to  be  rare,  but  they  are  to  be  productive  of  value 
or  pleasure. 

Men  who  in  art  and  in  arlisanebip  have  singular  skill,  and  who 
are  therefore  few  in  number,  and  not  easily  found,  arc  precious  ar- 
tists, or  precious  workmen.  A  man  is  precious,  not  only  because  he 
baa  extraordinary  skill,  but  because  there  are  few  w^io  have  that  skill 
A  man  is  precious,  because,  being  superior  in  cultivation,  he  atands 
With  few  competitors. 

In  friendship,  not  common  fi;ienda,  which  any  body  can  have  in 
twarms,  good-natured  as  flies,  and  aa  useless — not  suoh  frienda  are 
precious ;  but  those  that  are  rare,  those  that  have  friendship  quali- 
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ties  not  nsnally  posseBsed,  or  in  a  condition  not  usually  found,  or  with 
a  power  of  touching  the  chorda  of  the  heart  with  such  reauUs  as  few 
can  produce — these  are  precious. 

There  are  a  great  many  friends,  but  there  are  very  few  precioM 
Ones.  In  love  they  only  are  precious  whose  nature  is  well  framed, 
fitly  balanced,  admirably  carried,  and  related  to  ua  by  rare  and 
beautiful  affections  and  conduct.  Wo  may  say  that  one  who  has  such 
&  nature  is  precious.  Either  it  must  bo  so,  or  it  must  seem  to  be  so. 
It  makes  but  little  difference  which.  For  that  which  we  think  we  see 
is  to  us  as  if  we  saw  it. 

All  that  rare  beauty  which  homely  children  have  in  the  eyes  of 
tlieir  mothers  is  just  as  good  as  if  it  were  real.  To  the  mothers  they 
are  handsome.  All  those  rare  traits  which  the  young  lover  sees  in 
his  first  love,  and  which  make  her  angelic,  are  as  good  as  if  they 
were  real— while  they  last.  The  only  differcnee  between  the  imagi- 
nary and  the  real  is  in  the  quality  of  enduring.  While  the  convic- 
tion hovers,  while  the  blissful  mistake  is  as  if  it  were  real,  it  pro- 
duces precisely  the  same  effect.  Things  are  preoious  while  they  ara 
thought  to  be  precious. 

The  man  that  fills  his  pocket  with  pyrites — iron  crystals — think- 
ing it  to  be  gold,  is  as  rich  while  going  to  town  to  dispose  of  it,  aa 
though  it  were  golden  sand,  or  gold  in  quartz ;  although  when  he  has 
given  it  to  the  mineralogist  to  be  tested,  and  it  turns  out  not  to 
be  gold,  it  is  no  longer  precious.  But  to  the  man  it  was  pi'ecloua 
for  the  time  being. 

And  so,  in  friendship  and  affection  there  must  be  rare  qualities, 
and  they  must  be  rarely  carried  and  applied,  if  they  are  to  be  pre- 
cious. Under  such  circumstances,  if  these  qualities  really  exist,  tho 
preciousness  abides.  If  they  are  merely  supposed  to  exist,  they  ar« 
precioas  for  the  time  being. 

Christ  is  said  to  be  precious  to  those  that  "  believe  " — to  those,  in    i 
other  words,  whose  minds  have  been  so  opened  that  they  can  perceive 
what  really  is  in  the  Saviour.     To  those  who  have  the  full  vision,  and    , 
intimate  knowledge,  and  confiding  belief  in  the  qualities  and  in  the    | 
conduct  of  the  Saviour,  he  becomes  precious.  I 

And  this  is  no  imagination.     For,  although  the  conceptions  which 
we  may  form  fliay  prove  by  and  by  to  have  been  in  a  thousand  re- 
spects disproportionate  and  erring,  there  will  always  be  the  fact  that 
they  erred  on  the  under  side.    When  the  man  brings  his  supposed  gold, 
bis  mistake  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  worth  a  thousandth  part  as    , 
much  as  gold.     When  a  man  brings  a  crystal,  thinking,  "Surely!    ] 
have  found  a  diamond,**  he  is  mistaken  ;  and  his  mistake  isin  the  fact    I 
that  it  is  not  worth  near  so  much  as  he  thought. 

We  oan  not  suppose  that  we  have  the  truest  idea  of  God^«ertainly   ' 
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hot  "Nov  we  see,"B&ys  tbe  apoatle,  "through  a  glass  dark!;;  but 
then  {aoe  to  face ;  now  I  know  in  part "  — ^in  mere  fragmedte,  in  bil«, 
having,  as  it  were,  the  ends  of  linowledge;  "but  then  shall  I  koow 
even  as  alao  I  am  known."  And  all  the  mistakes  that  we  commit,  or 
are  liable  to  commit,  in  the  knowledge  ofOod,  as  represented  to  na  in 
the  Lord  Jesue  Christ,  are  mistakes  which  are  just  the  reverse  of 
those  w)iich  are  made  in  regard  to  objects  of  value  in  commerce.  H« 
is  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  our  most  extravagant  imaginatioa 
ever  paints.  He  is  infinitely  more  tender  aud  more  wise  than  we  ever 
conreived.  Be  is  trans cendently  nobler  tliSn  we  ever  dreamed,  doing 
things  with  a  generosity,  with  b.  lordly  cottrtesy,  with  a  supereminent 
-delicacy,  with  a  beauty,  with  a  care  for  us,  and  with  a  faarmonizHig 
influence,  far  transcending  not  only  any  eKperieuoe,  but  any  poetic 
imagination  which  is  wrought  out  from  ex)>erience,  aod  carried  much 
heyond  it.  To  those  wtio  beliove,  to  those  who  have  had  tbe  sacred 
.vision  to  behold  him,  Christ  is  precious. 

He  is  precious  if  yon  regard  bim  simply  as  the  representation  to 
the  world,  in  a  form  e.asy  to  be  understood,  of  the  divine  nature.  For 
the  divine  nature  rises  up  as  the  very  coDsummation  of  all  thoBR 
qualities  which  we  are  taught  to  esteem  in  each  other.  If  we  had 
not  been  brought  up  among  men,  and  had  not  been  taught  that  some 
things  are  good  and  some  had,  thst  some  things  are  beautiful  and 
some  homely,  and  that  some  things  are  right  and  some  wrong,  we 
never  could  have  either  admired  or  cared  for  God. 

The  knowledge  with  which  we  go  to  God,  the  conceptions  which 
we  form  of  him,  aud  the  susceptibility  of  our  nature  to  admire,  are 
the  result  of  that  training  which  we  have  among  men ;  and  tbe 
knowledge  of  God  will  seldom  go  far  beyond  the  qualities  which 
exist  in  the  Social  relations  of  men.  The  imagination  may  cleanse 
tbe  mind,  and  set  this  knowledge  in  a  higher  and  brighter  sphwe; 
but  the  substratum  of  our  knowledge  is  wrought  out  among  men. 
We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God.  The  divine  qualities  which  we 
see  in  each  other — the  sweetness  of  character,  the  beauty  of  love, 
the  delicacy  and  grace  of  disinterested  kindness,  tbe  nobleness  and 
clarity  of  justice,  the  bright  exa)nple  of  heroism — these  elemeuta  w« 
gather  together  and  fashion,  every  one,  Bevernlly,  as  best  wo  can,  into 
an  ideal  conception.  The  briglitest  things  and  nobUst  trait*  among 
men  we  put  together  and  call  God,  And  every  raao,  in  some  sense, 
as  he  is  created  of  God,  becomes,  in  turn,  tbe  creator  of  his  God.  For 
every  one  is  obliged  to  frame  for  himself  some  conception  of  the  In- 

The  old  Greek  had  his  God  made  for  him.  When  Phidias,  with 
the  utmost  display  of  skill,  probably,  that  was  ever  manifested  Upon 
earth,  built  his  august  statue  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  forty  feet  high. 
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.  his  chair,  eo  magnificcat  that  when,  onco  a  year,  the  cur- 
( tain  waa  drawn,  and  the  crowd  were  permitted  to  look  upon  it, 
women  fainted  with  ecstasy  of  feeling,  and  men  were  etrangely  carried 
;  «way,  it  waa  believed  that  the  very  spirit  of  God  posseseed  it 
And  it  was  a  common  Gaying  and  motto,  in  those  days,  that  he  was 
ttoforlunate  who  died  wilhoul  having  eeen  the  Piiidian  Jove.  The 
Greek  had  ho  difficulty  in  fashioning  hia  idea  of  God.  His  God  had 
been  made  for  him  in  ivory  and  gold,  with  a  matchleea  gonins,  the 
influence  of  which  has  been  felt  from  ibat  day  to  this. 

But  tlie  Hebi-ews  were  permitted  to  have  no  fictile  god — no  work 
of  men's  hands.  Simply  the  gualitue  of  the  divine  Being  wore  made 
Imown  to  them.  "  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gradous, 
loDg-sufieriug,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth  " — this  was  the 
material  that  Mfiis  put  into  their  bands.  The  moral  qualities  that 
wmt  to  oonstitute  the  Supreme  Ruler  were  given  to  tfacra,  and  each 
man  was  obliged  to  take  these  qiialitiei),  and  give  them  personality  in 
iuM  own  imagination,  and,  if  I  may  eo  say,  bang  In  the  picture  gallery 
of  his  mind  that  which  be  made  for  his  God,  using  these  mule- 
lials. 

And  that  wliich  was  true  of  the  Hebrew  ia  true  of  us.  Every 
nua  must  noed^t  fashion  his  conception  of  God  as  best  he  may, 
gathering  the  best  qualities  from  among  the  best  men,  and  putting 
tbem  into  the  most  heroic  forms,  and  worshiping  that  which  results 
from  the  action  of  his  reason  and  of  his  enlightened  moral  sense. 

The  highest  conception  which  now  prevails  has  been  the  slow  re- 
■olt  of  ages  of  thought  and  ages  of  experience  of  good  men,  who  ' 
lived  far  back  in  tiie  twilights  of  lime,  and  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity, through  ages,  so  much  aa  they  had  thought.  And  as  time 
rolled  on,  men  became  better,  and  were  inspired  by  higher  motives, 
aad  their  administration  became  purer,  and  their  notions  of  God  be- 
came cleansed  and  elevated.  The  best  men  of  every  generation,  in- 
apired,  developed,  taught,  led  of  God,  gave  their  best  endeavors  to 
the  illustration  of  the  divine  character,  without  completing  it.  And 
the  noble  aspect  given  to  Divinity  grew  nobler  and  nobler,  through 
sncoeesive  generations,  till  it  came  to  na  in  the  person  of  the  Lonl 
Jesiu  Christ,  who  brought  down  to  us  some  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the 
divine  glory,  and  manifested  it  in  conditions  in  which  men  are  able 
to  understand  it  through  the  lore  in  which  they  receive  tlieir  ordi- 
nary ideas. 

Look  at  this  idea  of  God  dwelling  in  the  heavens,  in  eternal 
quietude  so  far  as  temptation  and  sin  are  concerned,  and  in  intense 
BOttvityso  far  as  beneficence  is  concerned — the  great  Head  and  Heart 
— Hbe  universal  Being — the  Father  whose  thought,  and  apprehension, 
.ftod  BoUcitude,  and  care,  and  guardianship  are  extended  through  tha 
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Lsgcn,  and  over  the  vast  biiraan  family,  which  he  broods,  and  reim, 

■  WiHdevelopsthroughsiicoessivegenerationB, and  which  heat  hist  will 
tflift  above  the  stage  and  sphere  of  animalism,  and  into  spiritual 
I  oonditions,  and  carry  Btllt  on  into  more  inliraate  relations — into  a 
I  blessed  companionship  and  likeness  to  his  own  self.  That  conception 
1 1^  God  is  a  precious  one.  It  stands  unique.  It  has  no  parallel — no 
liipproftch.  It  is  solitary  and  alone  in  the  annals  of  kumaii  tboughu 
\/  am  chief,  and  then  i»  none  besule  me,  is  literally  true.  It  is  not 
■ihc  boasl  of  the  Hebrew  prieBts,  but  the  absolute  truth,  that  that  con- 
kception  of  God  which  is  known  to  ua  tbrongh  the  Hebrew  scripture, 
B|t|Kl  throngh  the  New  Testament  scripture,  stands,  among  all  the 

onings  of  the  divine  idea,  nobler,  more  exceedingly  beautiful, 

',  and  therefore  more  precious,  than  any  other, 
[lut  Christ,  in  the  work  which  he  specially  proclaims,  is  One  who 
kpre^^cnts  to  us  an  aspect  which  can  not  but  be  precious  to  every  one 
r^at  believes.  Christ  represents  hlmsctf,  not  simply  as  the  guardian 
ft^f  the  race,  not  simply  as  developing  men,  not  simply  as  supervising 
fthc  general  work,  but  as  having  come  specially  for  the  salvation  of 
V-incii  from  sin,  and  their  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan,  and 

■  tlicir  adoption  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  relation  of  sons. 
KThis  he  does,  not  simply  by  his  own  life,  and  by  his  own  example, 
I  but  likewise  by  his  own  aufiering.     "  He  hath  borne  our  griefs.     The 

■  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are 
I'bealcd," 

The  glorious  doctrine  of  sabstituted  obedience  is  a  doctrine 
(bunded  in  fact;  and  vicarious  suffering  is  a  doctrine  founded  in 
ffkct.  There  are  many  that  object  to  it,  and  there  are  many  state- 
ments of  it  that  are  objectionable  ;  but  the  thing  itself  sprang  from 
r  oui'  knowledge  of  the  quality  in  buman  life;  and  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
\  Lord  Jesus  Christ  not  only,  but  it  is  transferred  to  character  and  to 
Lpersons;  and  when  it  stands  preeminently  beautiful  and  rare,  it  ia 

What  mother  is  there  that  does  not  vicariously  suffer  for  her 
iJitld  ?  What  child  was  ever  well  brought  up  that  the  father's  vir- 
e  was  not,  as  it  were,  imputed  to  him  ?  Every  child  has  imputed 
tto  him  the  good  things  which  belong  to  bis  pareuts.  Where  a  child 
ll  broaght  up  right,  it  is  because  he  had  some  oue  to  suffer  for  him, 
B  lliink  for  hire,  to  go  before  him  and  open  the  way.  The  child  is 
fvented  from  suffering  by  the  suffering  of  the  parent  for  Wm. 
Diea  the  child  errs,  and  is  punished,  is  not  the  parent  punished  ? 
i  is  not  the  labor  and  effort  of  the  parent  in  reclaiming  the  child 
K  ft  (Tmtvr  Roffering  than  the  suffering  of  the  child  in  his  own  endea- 
"  t^ilwrtoraUon?  Is  not  the  whole  formation  of  domestic  life  one 
teMclivUif  In  Its  minor  relations  and  developments,  most  beautt- 
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Hhy,  that  very  doctrine  wbich  receives  its  explanation,  and  its  more 
glorious  form,  in  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

It  is  said  tiiat  under  the  laws  of  nature  men  suffer  for  themselves, 
and  that  the  idea  of  an  inttocent  person  suffering  for  another  is  mon- 
Btrous.  As  if  there  ever  was  a  man  that  was  worth  any  thing,  who 
was  not  made  so  by  the  fact  that  some  innocent  person  suffered  for 
ium  !  As  if  there  was  not  throughout  life  itself  the  glorious  proola- 
maUon  of  that  great  truth  of  the  New  Testament — the  suffering  of 
Sod  for  men,  that  they  through  his  righteousness,  and  not  through 
their  own,  might  be  saved  I  It  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament any  more  than  it  is  the  doctrine  of  every  Christian  honaehold 
in  the  land.  It  is  not  a  revelation  just  made.  It  has  been  revealed 
ever  since  there  have  been  on  earth  gootl  men  who  loved  their  chil- 
dren, and  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  were  willing  to  labor 
day  and  night,  performing  tasks,  bearing  burdens,  standing  between 
those  children  and  their  mistakes,  and  controlling  the  laws  of  nature, 
that  they  might  llfl  them  higher  than  they  would  have  been  but  for 
tuch  mediations, 

1  do  not  say  that  the  mediation  and  vicarious  suffering  of  our 
I^rd  Jesus  Christ  contains  in  it  nothing  more  than  that  which  is 
contained  in  the  action  of  every  family ;  but  the  idea  is,  that  the 
actions  of  every  Christian  father  and  mother  are  a  part  of  those  ele- 
ments which  go  into  the  vicarious  suffering  of  the  Saviour,  and  a  part 
bUo  of  that  imputing  of  righteousness  of  which  the  New  Testament 
■peaks.  There  are  other  elements  that  spring  from  the  mysterious 
relation  of  Christ  to  the  moral  government,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know  any  thing  about  it,  is  nothing  hut  the  realization,  in  a  grander 
form,  of  the  elements  which  go  to  make  the  household  rich  and  beau-  ■ 
liful,  and  the  representation  of  the  character  of  Christ  as  tho  Re- 
leemer,  by  his  own  suffering  and  death,  of  his  children  in  this  world. 
That  view  carried,  as  it  is  in  him,  up  higher  than  human  weaknesses, 
Uid  above  the  realm  of  the  basilar  sentiments  and  instincts,  is  made 
lapremely  divine,  and  beautiful,  and  rare ;  and  since  there  is  but  one 
Sod,  tfais  is  precious,  Christ,  looked  at  in  that  relation,  becomes  to 
those  that  believe  exceedingly  precious. 

But  the  preciousness  of  Christ  is  not  merely  in  his  divinity  nor  in 
Ills  Riedlatorship.  The  familiar  experience  of  Christ,  if  it  were  to 
report  itself^  would  show  that  the  preciousness  of  the  Saviour  grows 
upon  us  by  his  personal  relationship  to  ns.  It  is  what  he  becomes 
\o  us  severally,  in  our  various  scenes  and  stages  of  development  in 
ifc,  which  makes  him  most  precious  to  as. 

Let  us  see  how  wo  learn  to  love  men,  and  to  esteem  them.  A 
nan  does  us  a  kindness.  That  separates  him,  to  us,  from  among 
men,  though  it  be  but  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  water.    The  least  kind- 
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nesa  sctB  a  man  apart,  as  il  were,  from  his  fellowa.  For  we  are  so 
constituted  that  self  becomes  the  interpreter  of  other  men.  He  tliat 
deals  justly  with  us  teaches  us  the  beauty  of  justice.  Our  self-love 
teaches  us  the  rights  of  other  men,  becauee  we  feel  the  wickedness 
of  the  violation  of  our  own.  The  Mnduesses  of  men  to  ua  separata 
them,  in  our  minJs,  from  the  mass.  But  when  one  does  us  the  com- 
mon kindnesses  of  life — warms  and  clothes  the  body — these  things, 
though  they  are  specialized  in  the  memory,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  offices  which  men  render  to  our  souls.  Woe  be  to  that 
man  who  never  had  a  time  when  he  felt  that  he  had  been  benefited 
by  the  influence  of  another  upon  his  mind  !  He  has  had  do  birth,  he 
is  still  in  the  egg,  he  is  not  hatched  nor  fledged,  and  can  not  fly, 
who  can  not  think  of  some  one  who  has  inspired  him;  who  does  not 
look  back  and  nay,  "  But  for  such  and  such  persons  and  aasocialions, 
I  never  should  have  become  what  I  am."  Sometimes  it  is  the  mas- 
ter ;  sometimes  it  is  the  employer;  sometimes  it  is  the  teacher; 
sometimes  it  is  the  preacher;  sometimes  it  is  one,  and  sometimes  it 
is  another ;  but  that  man  who  brings  on  a  crisis  in  our  mental  his- 
tory, and  gives  ua  a  higher  conception  of  the  possibilitieH  of  lb« 
mind,  and  &  higher  conception  of  the  dignities  of  life,  and  something 
nobler  and  better  to  live  for,  we  remember  as  long  as  we  live. 

I  remember  one.  He  hae  gone  home.  Although  I  was  in  % 
Christian  family,  and  had  eminent  conceptions  in  certain  directions, 
yet,  when  I  was  going  out  of  boyhood  into  manhood,  in  my  collogfl 
life,  there  was,  in  the  senior  class,  a  man  who  took  me  in  his  charge, 
Hud  whose  influence  upon  me  was  such  that  it  was  as  if  a  door  had 
been  made,  through  which  I  could  look  out  of  common  life,  througli 
into  the  supernal  life.  He  brought  home  to  my  mind  the  reality  of 
personal  consecration.  He  brought  home  to  me  a  sense  of  true  de- 
votion, and  of  communion  with  God,  such  as  I  had  never  had.  And 
if  I  were  to  live  as  long  as  Methuselah  dwelt  upon  the  earth,  I  could 
not  but  be  conscious  of  a  certain  latent  admiration  and  gratitude  for 
that  man.  He  was  in  no  respect  my  companion ;  he  was  in  no 
respect  adapted  to  be  my  social,  confidential  friend ;  and  yet,  I  never 
C8Q  forget  what  he  did  for  me.  I  remember  him  as  a  man  who  was 
precious  to  rae  simply  because  he  came  to  me  at  a  time  in  my  life 
when  T  needed  some  man  to  brood  me  and  carry  me  up  into  a  higher 
life,  and  supplied  that  want. 

There  are  tbose  who  have  received  from  the  Lord  Jeans  Christ 
just  that  inspiration.  There  has  come  over  their  soul  a  new  influ- 
ence. They  are  conscious  that  there  is  lifted  upon  them,  from  him,  & 
light  which  has  widened  their  horizon,  and  given  them  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  ends  of  life,  and  made  men  of  them.  There  are  those 
who  are  able  to  say,  from  day  to  day,  "  If  it  had  not  been  for  my 
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conversion  to  the  love  of  tlic  Lord  Jeeua  Chrisl— if  it  had  not  been 
for  that  which  Chiiat  has  done  for  me~I  never  should  have  been,  and 
never  could  have  been,  what  I  now  am."  And  he  becomea  predoua 
because  he  ban  indicalcd  to  them  that  which  Is  unspeakably  valuable 
to  tbem— that  Eoul-growth  which  takes  hold  upon  eternal  couditioim ; 
which  inspires  in  us  not  simply  intellectual  development,  but  that 
heroism  which  gives  us  higher  ideals  of  lite,  and  breaks  us  off  from 
being  the  mere  animals  which  we  are  to  begin  with,  and  teaches  us 
how  to  be  men,  and  how  to  revere  those  who  are  men  like  ourselves. 

Of  two  persons  living  in  the  same  family,  one  shall  treat  you,  as 
ft  child,  with  candy,  and  cake,  and  indulgence,  and  permission,  and 
shall  be  a  kind  nurse  to  the  bodyj  and  you  shall  call  her  "Goody" 
and  "Aunty,"  and  esteem  her  very  much.  The  other  shall  not  be 
eo  familiar,  shall  be  retleeut;  and  yet,  in  right  moods,  and  nl  right* 
times,  she  shall  not  disdain  to  take  yon  up,  with  a  strange  fascina- 
tion, into  her  realm,  and  wisely  and  sweetly  interpret  to  you  her 
thought  of  life,  which  you  listen  to  at  first  with  vague  amazement, 
bat  with  growing  relish,  until  the  fire  begins  to  burn  in  your  souL 
And  as  long  as  you  live,  you  will  remember  her  as  the  one  precions 
memory  of  your  life. 

It  is  supposed  that  persons  must  fall  in  love,  naturally,  with  their 
equals,  and  those  of  their  own  age.  Not  at  all.  I  think  generousy 
young  natures  are  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with  persons  twice  as  old 
as  they  are.  I  remember  two  instances  in  my  own  history,  of  wo- 
men of  eminent  excellence,  but  old  enough,  literally,  to  be  my 
mother,  in  thoughts  of  whom  I  experienced  all  those  bewitobihg 
feelings  which  later  life  has  interpreted  to  me  as  belonging  to  true 
love.  I  revered  and  loved  them.  I  had  received  inspiration  from 
them  which  gave  a  me.'kning  to  life  and  to  manhood.  I  felt  conscious- 
ly so  inspired  and  blessed,  that  all  my  heart  went  out  in  gralitode. 
I  remember  full  well  bow  I  hung  upon  their  footsteps,  ignorant,  inno- 
cent, untaught  in  the  ways  of  the  soul ;  and  I  remember  the  kind 
dignity,  pain-breeding  though  it  was,  with  which  they  put  me  back 
into  my  place.  I  was  a  little  boy,  fourteen  years  old.  It  was  the 
necessity  of  human  conditions  that  it  should  be  so. 

But  oh  I  there  is  One,  the  "  chief  among  ten  tiiouaand,  and  alto- 
gether lovely,"  lifted  above  us  unspeakably  further  than  Uic  stars  are 
from  the  worm,  who  yet  says  that  he  will  divide  hia  throne  with  us; 
who  so  identifies  himself  with  us  that  he  says  fae  and  we  are  abeo- 
lately  one. 

The  poorest  dusky  slave  that  ever  vaguely  yearned,  and  know 
not  what  the  delight  meant  that  dawned  npon  liia  developing  con- 
fioience;  the  cliild  of  the  peasant;  the  child  of  the  rudest  laboring 
man  in  the  street;  the  child  of  nature,  growing  into  this  divine  idea. 
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of  Chriet,  BayB,  "  Love  mc.  IJi-  mine.  Nothing  is  too  mnoh  to  gi»« 
Ttice — no  enthusiasm;  no  R'achinp;  oitt  of  the  hands;  no  olaspinjf  of 
the  heitrt.     Atl  is  thine.     I  am  thine." 

Christ  is  precioBB  as  no  human  being  can  be,  in  that  hour 
ho  iiiBpires  iiS  with  these  divineat  conceptions  of  lifu — luve, 
ihftt  vNiorka  by  love. 

There  are  those  who  teach  ns  to  redeem  onrselves  from  • 
hiinioiia  natnre,  and  whom  we  never  cease  to  revere.  A  yi 
going  out  from  the  f»mily  into  the  nrmy,  and  fulling  i 
temptations  of  the  camp,  begins  to  stumble  here  and  there,  and,  com- 
ing under  the  dominion  of  cunning  and  bad  men,  he  slowly  and  gra- 
dually is  framing  his  manhood  to  tlie  most  ignoble  pattern;  nnd 
tliere  stands  among  the  officers  one  preeminent  for  courage  and  skill, 
and  in  inSiicrtce  second  to  none,  who,  it  may  be,  draws  near,  on  some 
day,  to  chide,  to  teach,  to  persuade  ;  and  with  stiuh  wise  counsel  tlwt 
the  young  man  i»  lifted  suddenly  ont  from  the  spell,  and  nbliora  liiin- 
Heir,  and  shakes  olf  his  compani  ons,  and  comes  bat^k  to  his  better  nutnre. 
AtmI  the  young  man  says,  "Ab  long  as  I  live  I  will  tliank  that  officer 
for  u'hat  he  lias  done  for  me."  And  the  officer  falls  in  battle,  and 
the  man  sols  np  the  memory  of  that  officer  in  liiti  heart  as  among  the 
minor  gods;  and  tells  his  children,  and  they  tell  theirs,  the  story  of 
that  emancipation  which  was  wrought  in  biB  moral  life  by  the  si  lest 
influence,  or  the  actnal  utterances,  of  this  one  noble,  heroio  soperior 
officer. 

One  of  the  major-generals  in  our  army  said  to  a  son  of  mine,  be- 
fore Petersburg,  in  the  midst  of  great  trial  and  much  suffering,  and 
cii-ciimstances  tending  to  overbear  virtue,  yea,  and  almon  to  phiuk 
lip  courage  and  endurance,  "Are  you  not,  sir,  a  ChriBtian?"  "I, 
hope  I  am,"  was  the  reply.  "  Well,  sir,"  said  the  general,  "  in  Bseh 
a  time  as  this  we  ought  to  know  one  another,"  and  shook  him  by  tfaa 
hand.  That  silent  word,  from  a  major-general  to  this  young  man, 
who  was  a  mere  second-lieutenant;  that  rcooguition  of  their  common- 
ness and  common  Chrislinniiy — who  can  measure  the  power  or  tha 
griitefulnessof  it?  Who  can  measure  wliat  hope,  and  what  gladneas, 
ami,  above  all,  what  sympathy  of  human  heart,  it  brought! 

Xow,  how  many  are  there  that  are  able  to  say,  "If  it  had  not 
foe^u  for  my  faith  in  Jesus,  I  had  died  as  a  brute  dies"?  How  manf 
are  there  that  have  been  bi-onght  from  their  cup  by  titc  power  of  tlie 
name  of  Jesus?  I  am  one  of  thoad  who  acarecly  believe  that  (Hiy 
ibing  else  will  reform  a  drinking  man  but  a  loving  Saviour.  But  if 
n  man  can  say,  "  I  was  going  to  destruction,  and  I  was  brought  un- 
der the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  I  saw  my  error  and  my  sin,  and  I 
called  mightily  unto  God;  and  he  heard  my  voice,  and  revealed  to 
me  JesnH  the  Savionr,  and  I  trast«d  in  him,  and  I  have  been  atroiig 


eaoiigh  to  break  away  from  evil  companions  and  tempuiious,  aud 
by  tlie  gracti  of  God  I  am  w)iat  I  am  "—who  can  measure  ibc  piecioos- 
neu  of  one  who  has  proved  such  a  booefactor  of  the  aoul  ?  llow 
many  are  lliere  here  who  can  look  back  aod  eay,  "  If  it  had  not  been 
for  tbe  hand  of  the  Saviour,  ]  should  to-day  probably  have  wallowed 
in  the  slongh"  ?  How  many,  by  the  memory  of  truths  of  Christ  that 
they  have  heard  ia  tbe  family,  have  been  saved  from  overflowing 
temptations,  and  have  been  able  to  tread  the  animal  under  their  feet  ? 
And  how  precioufi  ia  Christ  to  one  thaf  realizes  this,  and  ftels  that 
he  has  been  redeemed  from  the  thrall  and  the  bondage  of  the  most 
degrading  ains  by  the  power  of  divine  love  and  gu&rdianghip  !  And 
how  pi-ecions  ara  ihey  that  slJr  up  in  us  a  noble,  cleansing,  purifying 
lore!  How  great  a  favor  does  one  bestow  upon  ua  who  gives  us 
liiith  in  men  and  in  human  qualities!  A  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  virtue,  nor  in  conscience,  nor  in  love,  nor  in  disinterestedness;  a 
man  who  docs  not  believe  in  heroic  men,  nor  in  virtuous  men ;  a  man. 
who  is  accustomed  to  look  at  human  life,  and  say,  "All  men  are  oreyJ 
tares  of  circumstance,  all  are  temptiible,  all  are  frangible;  there^ 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  goodness  "--fiu eh  a  man  is  a  charuel-houa 
Such  a  man  is  but  a  wceptacte  of  the  dead  1  And  wheu  one  is  teud-1 
ing  to  such  cynical,  and  snepiciouB,  and  unbelieving  states  in  life,  iffl 
there  come  one  that  I'eveals  to  him  the  reality,  so  that  he  begins 
(O  believe  in  men,  in  Inminous  qualities,  in  the  reality  and  nobility 
of  sympathy  and  love,  who  can  do  him  a  greater  favor?  Who  can 
Ao  a  greater  favor  to  us  than  to  bring  life  into  the  midst  of  such 
death  as  this?  And  ia  not  this  the  special  and  peculiar  work  of 
Christ?  Are  we  not  the  children  of  his  love?  Does  he  not  give  us, 
as  it  were,  a  new  capacity  of  loving?  We  live  by  it.  It  comes  to 
be  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul.  We  come  to  love  by  the  power  of 
that  one  feeling,  which  is  more  nearly  like  the  divine  in  its  nature 
and  in  its  motives,  than  any  other  attributeii  of  the  soul.  He  that 
loves  is  born  of  God.  And  it  is  this  new  life  in  the  soul  by  which 
we  love,  not  simply  our  Saviour,  hut  all  that  is  good,  and  beauteous, 
and  true,  and  riglit,  and  noblu.  And  how  muoh  is  ho  our  benefactor 
who  wakes  in  us  this  motive? 

My  dear  Christian  brethren,  we  go  on  striving  after  these  states 
with  a  blind  feeling,  too  often,  that  they  oome  by  reason  of  our 
faithfulness,  and  our  motives,  and  our  use  of  the  means  of  grace. 
We  do  not  enough  assoi;iate  lliem  with  the  power  of  the  Saviour. 
It  was  he  that  awakened  them  in  us. 

"Ob!"  says  the  dandelion,  "  when  spring  came,  I  made  use  of 
my  root,  and  so  came  to  blossom.  If  I  had  not  had  a  root,  through 
whiuh  I  felt  the  sap  tingling,  I  should  not  have  reached  this  state." 
Bat  how  came  the  dandelion  to  feel  the  sap  tingling  through  its  root? 
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What  was  it  tlmt  nnlocked  the  winter?    "What  wna  it  tli»t  stirofl> 
Uteil  the  circalation  in  the  root  ?     Was  it  not  the  Bun,  flhining  in  tha  ' 
greatness  of  his  Btrcngth  ?     All  that  there  was  of  beauty  >ilerwaid     !■ 
in  the  dandelion  waa  brought  out  by  God's  tun. 

Says  the  mariner,  "  It  was  I  that  made  the  voyage.  Did  not  1*1 
spread  the  sails  ?  Did  not  I  hold  the  helm  f  Did  Hot  I  watch  tha  '  n 
(■orapaBB  ?"  Yes,  you  did  all  these  things ;  but  who  gave  you  yo*r'  ji 
motive  power?    Was  It  not  God  ?  •  'J 

"  Was  it  not  my  skill,  my  industry,  my  perseverance,  that  buile 
this  fortune  ?"  says  itie  rich  man.  Well,  who  kept  you  alive  whila 
you  were  doing  it?  Wbo  swung  your  reason  in  equipoise?  Who-' 
iield  you  to  such  just  equilibrium  ?  Wlio  held  you  to  rational  jud^'l 
luents  while  other  men  round  about  you  rushed  to  insanity  ot  di»''< 
ease?  Who  gave  you  wisdom  and  skill,  and  the  power  to  maintain'^ ' 
ihem?  Whose  air  wei'e  you  breathing?  Whose  summer  and  win-l 
tiT  did  you  avail  yoiireelf  of?  Who  created  the  forests  that  yoa  ■ 
|)lHcked  down  and  framed  to  precions  uses?  Who  created  the  earth,  ' 
whose  treasure  gave  itself  up  at  your  hands  ?  Ton  took  from  the" 
loom  of  nature  all  preeious  fabries ;  yet  who  wove  them  bnt  Glod  ?      ' 

And  as  it  ia  with  wealth,  as  it  is  with  aU  outward  things,  so, 
much  more,  is  it  with  the  treasure  of  the  soul.  Who  taught  you  tu 
believe  ?  Who  taught  you  fiiith  ?  Wbo  taught  you  the  power  of 
ti'uth?  Wlio  gave  you  conscience,  or  niinistei'ed  to  it?  Who  framad 
lliu  statutes  upon  which- your  belief  went  forth?  Who  gave  yoa 
love?  Who  mingli'd  love  with  imagination?  Who  framed  faith) 
working  by  love,  bo  that  a  great  void  became  populous?  Who 
painted  pictures  through  the  imagination,  and  gave  you  a  vision  of- 
be^ven  that  shall  be  more  than  realized  ?  Who  filled  the  soul  with 
lliose  fantasies  which  enrich  it  now,  and  shall  save  it  herenfterf 
Was  it  not  the  loving  Saviour,  brought  home  personally,  as  he  is  by 
sit'knees  and  distress ;  brought  home  as  he  is  in  closet  hours ;  brought 
hnuie  as  ho  is  in  sweet  singing  hymns;  brought  home  as  he  is  to  mat. 
len  thousand  thnes,  when  I  wander  in  the  fields;  brought  home  in 
hours  of  commnnion  with  God  ;  brought  home  in  hours  of  temptntion 
and  deliverance?  And  bow  precious  is  that  Saviour  of  whom  we 
can  say,  "By  him,  and  by  him  alone^I  am  what  I  am,  He  loved 
me;  he  gave  himself  for  me;  ha  has  redeemed  ma  by  liis  owa 
]>rectDiiB  blood;  and  he  has  made  me  a  king  and  a  priest  uuto  God  I" 
To  them  that  believe  be  is  precious, 

Go,  ye  that  seek  pleasure ;  but  remember  that  you  leave  grentor 
pleasures  behind  you,  in  leaving  the  dear  Saviour,  than  any  that  yoa 
can  find  among  your  intimate  companions.  Go,  yc  that  seek  wealth  ; 
but  remember  that  there  are  more  riohes  in  the  thoughts  of  a  just 
.  man,  in  the  love  of  a  tme  m&n,  than  in  all  outward  estate.     Go,  ya 
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ist  seek  for  the  vsrioos  ambitions  and  places  of  power  and  inflLence; 

It  remember  that  they  are  to  be  the  6rsl  who  eeem  least  here,  and 

they  are  to  be  the  last  wlio  seera  most.     They  who,  by  the  rattle 

the  drum,  or  by  the  proulamatiun  of  paper,  seek  the  transient  and 

inescent,  and  call  that  enough — bow  little  do  they  know  of  that 

which  is  laid  up  for  the  trusting  Christian — for  him  who  haa 

bnde  his  peace  with  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  lores  the  Saviour 

ritli  a  love  that  increases  through  life,  and  that  death  itself  fihall  not 

P  able  to  strangle ! 

^  God  grant  that  the  preciousness  of  Christ  may  become  more  aod 
Ipre  eminent  in  your  experience  who  have  tasted  at  al!  the  bleased- 
Huof  the  fwth.  God  grant  that  those  who  are  living  In  the  proicim- 
y  of  this  blessed  treasure,  and  this  blessed  Friend,  and  who  know 
|pi  not,  may  have  Christ  revealed  to  them.  And  may  he  become  aa 
ycious  to  yonr  soul  as  he  was,  perhaps,  to  the  soul  of  your  father, 
I  year  mother,  or  your  companion.  May  he  be  the  dearest  Friend 
^t  you  ever  had.  May  your  father's  God  love  you,  and  keep  you, 
teach  you  to  love  and  revere  him.  And  finally  may  you  enjoy 
[m  in  his  heavenly  kingdom,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amw^ 


PRAYEn  BEFOKE  TBE  SERMOS, 

tWs  draiT  near  Co  tboo,  O  moKt  blessed  God  \  bf  n]I  tbe  memory  of  k  put  er 
ienre.  Often  colled,  and  often  coqiIdki  nc  Imvo  nover  been  lunted  tyiKf  -  and 
konw  thU  It  is  good  to  Hiek  thee.  Id  tlieo  we  liav«  been  mode  strong  in  the 
fa  of  weakneos.  In  thee  wa  have  fuond  litrbt  in  ttie  daf  of  darknosB.  In  thee 
p  liave  found  remedy  when  sick,  and  consolation  when  in  distress,  and  courafco 
men  in  despoodency.  Tbuu  boat  Jnajiired  us  with  every  grace  and  virtue  which 
fc  poeeees.  Thou  hast  led  iia  througli  a  thoasand  ncenes  of  eiperiance.  and  never 
pee  Urut  botrajed  ub.  All  tby  vrords,  manr  as  they  are,  and  promlBing'  ([teat 
pbtffti.  tmnscendinfC  all  other  promist's  known  among  men,  arc  jea  and  amen ; 

ttod  none  can  ray  that  lie  has  come  nnto  thoe,  and  been  cast  ont ;  and  none  sliall 
|nr  say  it.     Bleflsed  be  tby  numu.  tbou  faithful  God — Lhon  loving  Saviour — thon 
Uing  «nd  comforting  Spirit  1     We  draw  near  tn  tliee,  to-night,  with  confeSBion 
in.     Tet,  Hiou  knowest  It  better  than  we.     We  know  our  unbelief  :  we  know 
hardness  of  our  hearts  ;  wo  know  onr  vagmney  and  pride :  we  know  how 
'e  are  tomptcd  thmugli  the  nenses ;  we  know  bow  inert  and  aetf  indulgent 
«  prone  to  become  ;  we  know  that  we  lie  nnder  tby  hand  of  disdplino  la 
mplain  and  to  murmur,  and  In  the  midst  of  prosperity  to  forget  thee,  and  to 
■aider  ttiat  prosperity  as  liie  work  of  our  own  wisdom  and  shltl.     We  eonfMS 
I)  the  things  in  which  we  aru  Imperfect  and  rude,  or  sinful.    We  oonfoss  the 
;  we  do  ItnowiBg  that  wo  do  it.  and  the  agrees  that  we  pnrauo  Ihongh 
e  warned  and  ndmonished.    If  thou  wert  to  treat  ns  strictly  arrording 
t,  wo  could  not  stand  for  a  niomnnt.     It  is  becaose  Uiy  court  is  the  n 
H  love,  il  Is  because  thou  art  a  parent,  it  is  because  tbou  dost  not  tit  as  a  Ji 


>yaltf  I 

indga,  ■ 
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kdmhuMorSng  witli  inSexible  law,  it  ii  becai^se  thoa  irilt  have  taettj  ab  wluim 
thou  will  have  mere;,  It  is  because  tliou  host  libcrlj  of  heart  to  do  the  thin^ 
vliich  please  thee,  that  we  hare  hope. 

O  tbou  great  Father  ot  all  1  wo  draw  nets  io  tliee  a«  disobedieat  children,  to 
conftsa  OUT  wrong,  and  mourn  over  it,  and  praj  for  delix'uraniro  from  it.  Wo  be 
■oech  of  thee  that  we  may  live  worthy  of  our  relatlonnhip  to  thee.  We  ftre  tUy 
aoas.  We  are  adopted  Into  thy  family.  We  are  much  loved,  and  mnch  forgiven. 
We  are  borne  with,  and  helped,  every  day,  and  on  every  aide.  Orant  that  every 
fetling  of  honor  and  gratitude  and  love  may  coDgpire  to  prevent  our  receiving  all 
iLy  morciies,  BO  many,  and  bq  procioua,  and  rcturoing  nothing  but  disobedience. 

Forgive  the  past,  and  inspire  the  future.  Qrant  that  we  may  never  be  djicoa- 
raged.  If  there  be  any  that  liavo  begun  to  walk  the  royal  way  of  life,  and  are 
perplexed  and  hindered,  and  Bee  littla  of  growth  In  themselveB,  BtiU  let  them  so 
forward.  Qrant  that  none  may  look  bach,  and  count  themaelvea  unworthy  of 
eternal  life.  And  we  pray  that  thou  wilt  quiclicn  the  conscience  of  every  iiiie. 
Qlve  a  new  and  deeper  sense  of  gulltinqea.  iknd  grant  that  men  who  are  nunied 
of  thee  may  judge  of  their  conduct  and  tlieir  character,  not  by  human  Ihwh.  but 
hj  the  higher  law  of  Qod.  And  so,  by  that  spirituml  and  inward  measure,  tnny 
we  measure  their  thoughts  and  their  ft«llngB.  and  My,  from  doy  to  day,  "  AKalntrt 
thee  and  thee  only  havu  1  sinned,  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight."  Thus  ws 
heeeeeli  of  thee  tbat  tliou  will  misB  db  step  by  step  above  temptation,  until  at  last 
we  are  prepared  for  that  higher  land  where  tbey  ein  no  more,  and  are  tomptnl  no 
more,  and  rejoice  tugHher  forever. 

Blesi  the  word  that  slioll  be  spoken  to-night.  Bless  the  servants  of  thy  sane- 
tuarj  here.  May  we  take  with  us  the  spirit  of  Sunday  into  ibo  w««k.  May  wd 
be  able  to  praise  the  Lord.  While  we  are  diligent  in  our  bunncM,  ma;  we  know 
how  still  lo  be/erwiit  in  ipirit.  May  wo  know  how.  silently  to  leach  men.  And 
grant  tliBt  so  lung  as  we  live,  we  may  bo  willing  and  abundant  laborers  in  thy 

And  whrn  thou  Shalt  have  fulfilled  thy  will  in  us,  and  our  earthly  earevr  !■ 
over,  may  wo  then  begin  that  glorious  career  in  the  heavenly  land,  where  we  will 
praise  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Uoly  Spirit.    Amtn. 


PRAYER  AFTER  THE  SERHOK. 

Oun  Father,  wilt  thou  blera  the  word  of  truth  spoken,  and  grant  that  it  mnj 
come  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  that  have  heard  it  with  efficacious  power.  We 
tliank  thee  for  tho  revelation  of  thyself,  and  for  all  thy  helpfulDe«s  to  os.  We 
thnnk  thee  for  the  insplratloos  which  we  have  had  in  times  past ;  for  the  proiuises 
which  stretch  out  over  the  future,  m n.1  tit ndinona— endless. 

Tlion.O  Lord  Jesus!  art  the  chief  among  ten  thousand,  altogpther  lovely.  W« 
follow  thee.  We  adore  thte.  Thou  »rt  precious  now,  nnd  shalt  he  yot  more  pro- 
clouB.  And  living  or  dying  we  are  tliine.  Grant,  we  |>r>;  thee,  that  all  mav  be 
participators  in  this  thy  Insure.  Ma;  those  whom  we  love,  love  thee.  Bound 
together  by  these  cords  and  ties,  may  wu  walk  together  along  the  same  pilgrtin 
rond,  that  we  may  alt  down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  our  dear  Lord.  Wo  ask 
it  fbi  Chrlat's  aake.    Amtn. 


